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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Some slight modifications and a few corrections have been necessitated in the 
Notes. In particular, references to explanations found in the commentaries 
Cj and Cp liave been further checked. This opportunity has also been availed 
of to incorporate in the appropriate places the Notes based on the Russian 
translation, which had been added in an Appendix in the First Edition. 

Further studies of the Arthtddstra Imve appeared since the publication of 
the First Edition. I regret that it has not been possible for me to take full 
note of all this work, owing mainly to the rather long time tliat has elapsed 
since the submission of the Press copy, 

l am thankful for the welcome generally accorded to this work by the 
world of seholai^. 

R. P. KaNOLE 


September) 1972* 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Dr. Shamasastry’s translation of the Kaufiliya ArihaSdstra was first 
published nearly five decades ago. In subsequent editions he, no doubt, 
^ added notes derived from Bhattasvamin’s Commentary as well as the 
Malayalam Commentary. However, in view of the discovery of fragments of 
other Commentaries, and particularly in view of the many important contribu¬ 
tions made to the study of this text by a large number of scholars since then, 
it has long been felt that a new English translation of the text is a necessity. 
The present is an attempt to supply this need. 

This translation is prepared after consulting the available ancient 
Commentaries—unfortunately none of them complete—^as well as the works 
of many modern scholars. Among the latter I must make special mention of 
R. Shamasastry himself, the pioneer of studies in this field, T. Ganapati Sastri, 
editor of the text and author of a complete Sanskrit Commentary on it, J. J. 
Meyer, author of the (Jerman translation with voluminous notes, and 
B. Breloer, the author Of three volumes of penetrating studies of this text. 
My debt to these and numerous other scholars is incalculable. The Russian 
translation of this work which was published a few years ago, came to my hands 
only after most of the present translation was already printed ; it was, 
therefore, not possible to make use of it in the body of the notes. Some of the 
noteworthy renderings found in that translation are added at the end. 

This translation aims at providing as accurate a rendering of the text as 
is possible. The Artha^dstra is admittedly a difficult work, and very often it 
is not possible to be quite sure of the exact meaning of the author. Hence, 
in the notes a reference is made to the different interpretations found in the 
ancient commentaries as well as to those offered by modern scholars. In 
most important cases, the source of the interpretation adopted in the 
translation is mentioned, while brief comments are made on interpretations 
not found acceptable. An endeavour is also made in the notes to bring out 
the meaning of passages where the literal translation does not seem to make 
it quite clear. All important variant readings are, of course, referred to and 
discussed in the notes, though the discussion could not be very detailed in 
every case for obvious reasons. 

During the course of the printing of the translation it was found that the 
text as printed in Part I needs revision in a few places. In about a dozen cases 
the translation presupposes readings different from those adopted in the text. 
These are listed separately at the end of this volume, along with misprints in 
the text that had escaped notice. 
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few points referred to in the Introduction to Part I require t\ 
,tion 



( 1 ) In connection with the transcript in the Government Library at 
Miuiich, viz,, G 3 , it was suggested there that the transcript was made from the 
Malayalam ms. Mi rather than from any Grantha ms., as stated in the Punjab 
Edition. Subsequently I had occasion to visit the Staatsbibliothek in Munich 
and to go through the transcript myself. That left no room for any doubt 
that the ultimate source of that transcript is Mj. It seems that the transcript 
was made in 1907 by one Venkayya in Madras. And it is not unlikely that 
use was made by him of Ma, an earlier tmnscript of Mi, that was in Madras at 
that time. Gg loses much of its independent value. Of Grantha mss- 
of the Arthcdmtra^ theiefore, we have only one, viz., Gi. 


( 2 ) Before this translation could go through the Press, the rest of Cb, 
the Malayalam Commentary, became available in print: Bhmdkautallyam^ 
4-7, edited by K, N. Ezhuthachan (University of Madras, 1000 ). Fortunately, 
it was posssible for me to make use of this Commentary in the notes on Books 
4 to 7 as well. In a learned Introduction, Ezhuthachan has analysed in 
detail the structure of the language of this Conmientary and has argued that 
though it shows some Tamil fomis and words, the language is dijpferent from 
Tamil. It represents, according to him, the eai’liest form of Malayalam, as 
it evolved from West Coast Tamil about the 12 th Century A.D. It is, 
therefore, not correct to s^iy that the language of the Commentary is Tamil 
or that it is a hotch-potch of Tamil and Malayalam. 


( 8 ) As regards the Commentary referred to as Cj, it transpires that it 
really contains fi’agments of two different Commentaries. The Commentary 
on Book 1 alone is a fragment of the Jayamangaldy the rest being a fragment 
of another Commentary called Cdnakya}lk(h It is only the latter which is the 
work of Bhiksu Prabhamati. The author of the Jayamangald fragment is 
probably the same as the author of the Commentaries on Vatsyayana^s 
Kdmamtra, Kamandaka’s NUisdra and other works, which also bear the name 
Jayamangald, This is shown by G. Harihara Sastri in the Introduction to his 
edition of the Jayamangald on Book 1 (published by the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute, Madras, 195B). The fragment of the Cdnakyatikd by 
Bhiksu Prabhamati is also being edited by G. Harihara Sastri and published 
in the pages of the Journal of Oriental Research^ Madras. I regret that when 
1 went through the tmiiscript in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library in Madras, I failed to realise that it really contained fragments of two 
separate Commentaries. 


(4) The fragment of the Devanagari ms. from Pa tan, D, is now published 
along with the fragment of Yogghama’s Commentary, Cnn, by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay: A Fragment of the Koufalya^s Arthaidstra alias 
Rdjasiddhdnta, edited by Muni Jina Vijay (Bombay, 1959). 
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,an article in the Schubring Commemoration Volume, Prof. L. Alsdorf 
refers to the existence of Folios 12-88 of a Commentary on the ArthaSdstra 
foimd in the Bada Bha^idara at Jaisalmer. My attention to this reference 
was kindly drawn by Sir Harold Bailey at Cambridge. I made inquiries 
about this fragment, especially of Muni Punya Vijayaji of Ahmedabad and 
Muni Jina Vijayaji now in Jaipur. Neither of them is aware of the existence 
of any such Commentary on the Arthaidstra from the Jaisalmer Bhandar. 
"Muni Jina Vijayaji tells me that he has ransacked all Jain Bhandaxs for 
anything that may concern Arthaidstra, and that if there really had been 
in existence such a fragment in the Jaisalmer Bhandar, he would have certainly 
obtained it and published it along with the other fragments from Patan. In 
any case, I have not succeeded in getting any fresh help as a result of the 
reference by L. Alsdorf. 

This new translation of the Arthaidstra is offered not without diffidence. 
I am keenly aware of the possibility that I may have very often misunderstood 
the text, and that such a misunderstanding may sometimes well be due to my 
own shortcomings rather than to the difficult nature of the text. Nevertheless, 
I am hopeful that scholars will And the translation generally acceptable. They 
will, no doubt, set me right where I may have gone astray. 

I must repeat my feelings of gratefulness to the authorities of the 
University of Bombay for making the publication of this entire work possible. 

Finally, I must record my sincere thanks to Shri B. A. Olkar, 
Superintendent of the Publications Section of the Bombay University, whose 
unstinted help in seeing this work through the Press has been of inestimable 
value to me. And to Shri V. G. Moghe, Superintendent of the Bombay 
University Press and his staff my best thanks are due for the great patience 
and diligence with which they carried out this rather exacting job. 

The lirrata at the end will, it is hoped, not be found inordinately long in 
a work of this nature. 




October, 1963. 


R. P. Kanole 
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Book One 


CONCERNING THE TOPIC OF TRAINING 


CE AFTER ONE 


ENUMERATION OF SECTIONS AND BOOKS 

Om. Salutation to i^ukra and|Brhaspati. 


1 This single (treatise on the) Science of Politics has been prepared 
mostly by bringing together (the teaching of) as many treatises on the Science 
of Politics as have been composed by ancient teachers for the acquisition and 
protection of the earth. 

2 Of that (treatise), this is an enumeration of Sections and Books 

3 Enumeration of the Sciences, Association with Elders, Control over 
the Senses, Appointment of Ministers, Appointment of Councillors and 
Chaplain, Ascertainment of the Integrity or the Absence of Integrity of 
Ministers by means of Secret Tests, Appointment of Persons in Secret 
Service, Rules for Secret Servants, Keeping a Watch over tlie Seducible and 
Non-seducible Parties in One’s Own Territory, Winning over the Seducible 
and Non-sediicible Parties in the Enemy’s Territory, The Topic of Counsel, 

The first ot‘ tl\e fifteen Books in tliis work deals mainly with the training of the prince 
for the arduous duties of nilership. It also discusses the question of the appointment of 
ministers and otlier officers necessary for the administration of a state. This prepares the 
ground for the establishment of a benevolent monarchy. 


The First Chapter of tins Book is called jyrakaratiMUkarariasamuddeiah in the colophon 
in D. The other mss. do not give this name. But that is the only appropriate name 
for this chapter which gives a table of contents of the work. 

The work begins, as usual, witli a mmigala. The sacred syllable mti is auspicious for pur«. 
poses of all study. The homage to i^ukra and Brhaspati, the preceptors of the demons and 
the gods respectively and the stip^vosed promulgators of the science of politics, is quite appro¬ 
priate in a work dealing wdth that science. 

1 Prthinya labhe pdlane m : the aim of the Artha^dHra is thus to teacJx the ruler how to 
acquire and protect a kingdom. 15.1.1-2 below state that artha refers to pftMvt nnd that 
ATthaimtra is the science dealing with its acquisition and x)rotection. The plu. in Artha* 
HiMrdni refers to the numerous earlier works on the science. — purodcdryaih : many of tliese 
earlier teachers and the schools founded by some of them are mentioned in tlie present work. 
^ prastlidpitmi t ‘established’, i.e., composed. The reading prastdmidni lias the sense of 
‘set going, promulgated.’ prmjaids tdni snmhrtya : this implies that the work is in the main 
based on earlier works, though in a few places tlie author expresses different views. The 
idea in samhpya is tliat of bringing together rather than that of abridgment. 

2 prakamnddhikaranasamiuide^ah : A prakarana is a ‘section’ dealing with a particular 
topic of the 4d9lra, An adhikaram is a ‘book’ dealing with one of the fifteen principal 
topics into which the entire i^ftslra is divided. There is no reference here to the division 
of the work into chapters. 


MWisr^^ 



KAUl'ILlYA ARTIIASASTRA 




^for tlie Envoy, Guarding against Princes, The Conduct of a Prince 
in Disfavour, Behaviour towards a Prince in Disfavour, Rules for the 
King, Regulations for the Royal Residence, Concerning the Protection of the 
King’s Own Person,—these constitute the First Book ‘ Concerning the Topic 
of Training*. 

4 Settlement of the Countryside, Disposal of Non-agricultural Land, 
Construction of Forts, Lay-out of the Fortified City, The Work of Store¬ 
keeping by the Director of Stores, The Setting up of Revenue by the Adminis¬ 
trator, The Topic of Accounts in the Records and Audit Office, Recovery of 
Revenue Misappropriated by State Employees, Inspection of (the work of) 
Officers, Tlie Topic of Edicts, Examination of the Precious Articles to be Re¬ 
ceived into the Tre siiry, The Starting of Mines and Factories, The Superin¬ 
tendent of Gold in the Workshop, The Activity of the Goldsmith in the Market- 
highway, The Superintendent of the Magazine, The Director of Trade, The 
Director of Forest-produce, The Superintendent of the Armoury, Standardisa¬ 
tion of Weights and Measures, Measures of Space and Time, The Collector 
of Customs and Tolls, The Superintendent of Yarns (and Textiles), The 
Director of Agriculture, The Controller of Spirituous Liquors, The Supervisor 
of (Animal-) Slaughter, The Superintendent of Courtesans, The Controller 
of Shipping, The Superintendent of Cattle, The Superintendent of Horses, 
The Superintendent of Elephants, The Superintendent of Chariots, The 
Superintendent of Foot-soldiers, The Activity of the Commandant of the 
Army, The Superintendent of Passports, The Superintendent of Pasture-lands, 
The Activity of the Administrator, Secret Agents in the Disguise of House¬ 
holders, Traders and Ascetics, Rules for the City Superintendent,—these 
constitute the Second Book " The Activity of the Heads of Departments 

5 Determination of (Valid and Invalid) Transactions, Filing of Law¬ 
suits, Concerning Marriage, Partition of Inheritance, Concerning Immovable 
Property, Non-observance of Conventions, Non-payment of Debts, Concerning 
Deposits, Law concerning Slaves and Labourers, Undertakings in Partnership, 
Rescission of Sale and Purchase, Non-conveyance of Gifts, Sale without Owner¬ 
ship, The Relation of Ownership, Forcible Seizure, Verbal Injury, Physical 
Injury, Gambling and Betting, Miscellaneous—these constitute the Third 
Book ‘ Concerning Judges 

4 •‘CchidrdpidMfiam is frQni D as in 2.2 below. There is little doubt that this is the 
original reading. -cchidrdmdMnam ofM is an obvious ©orruption, which G has tried 
to correct to-ee/udmmdyianow. chidra presupposes apidJiana ‘covering^ — G2 M read 
dufgamniveiah here but even they show durganiveMh in tlie colophon ot the actual chapter 
2.4, — G1 reads -ceyakarma for nicayakarma : that is faulty, — Cb reads ko^aprdve^a- 
both here and in 2.11. D G read grhapati- here, but the form gthapatika- is found even in 
tliem in other places. 

5 G M read praklmakdni for praklr^akam of D. The actual passage, 8.20.14, supports 
the latter and there seems little doubt that the sing, is to be preferred lik the name 
of a title of law. 
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Keeping a Watch over Artisans, Keeping a Watch over Traders, Reme¬ 
dial Measures daring Calamities, Guarding against Persons with Secret (Means 
of) Income, Detection of Criminals through Secret Agents in the Disguise of 
Holy Men, Arrest on Suspicion, with the (Stolen) Article and by (Indications of) 
the Act, Inquest on Sudden Deaths, Investigation through Interrogation and 
through Torture, Keeping a Watch over (Officers of) All Departments, Rede¬ 
mption from the Cutting of Individual Limbs, The Law of (Capital) Punish¬ 
ment, Simple and with Torture, Violation of Maidens, Punishment for Trans¬ 
gression,—these constitute the Fourth Book ‘The Suppression of Criminals’. 

7 Concerning the Infliction of (secret) Punishment, Replenishment of 
the Treasury, Concerning the Salaries of (State) Servants, Conduct (proper) 
for a Dependent, Concerning Proper Behaviour (for a Courtier), Continuance 
of the Kingdom, Continuous Sovereignty,-—these constitute the Fifth Book 
‘ Secret Conduct \ 

8 Excellences of the Constituent Elements, Concerning Peace and 
Activity,—these constitute the Sixth Book ‘The Circle (of Kings) as the Basis*. 

1) Enumeration of the Six Measures of Foreign Policy, Determination of 
(Measures in) Decline, Stable Condition and Advancement, Conduct when 
Seeking Shelter, Adherence to Policies by the Equal, the Weaker and the 
Stronger (King), Peace-treaties by the Weaker King, Staying Quiet after 
Making War, Staying Quiet after Making Peace, Marching after Making War, 
Marching after Making Peace, Marching together (with other Kings), Consider¬ 
ations regarding an Attack on a Vulnerable King and the (Natural) Enemy, 
Causes leading to Decline, Greed and Disaffection among the Subjects, Reflec¬ 
tion on Confederated Allies, Concerning the March of Two (Kings) who have 
entered into a Treaty of Alliance, Treaties with Stipulations, without Stipula¬ 
tions and with Deserters, Peace and War connected with the Dual Policy, 
Conduct (proper) for the King about to be Attacked, The Different Kinds of 
Allies Fit to be Helped, Pacts for (securing) an Ally, Money, Land and an 
Undertaking, Considerations regarding the King Attacking in the Rear, 
Recoupment of Powers that have become Weak, Reasons for Entrenching 
Oneself (in a Fort) after Making War with a Powerful King, Conduct (proper) 
for the King Surrendering with his Troops, Conduct (proper) for the King 
Subjugating (other Kings) by Forc^, The Making of Peace, Liberation of the 
Hostage, Conduct towards the Middle King, Conduct towards the Neutral 
King, Conduct towards the Circle of Kings,—these constitute the Seventh 
Book ‘ The Six Measures of Foreign Policy 

6 G M read aticuradandah in the sing. Tlie plu., however, though not quite nece¬ 
ssary, seems more appropriate. The word atiedra is found with a short ti as in 8.8.82 
or a long ti as in the colophon after 8.8.29. The reading adopted here as well as in 
4.18 is supported by Cb. 

9 ndmavdylla- in G1 is due to the usual confusion betw^eeii ku and ta in Grantha 
mss. - G and Cb read mmdhimokmh^ but the a<i:ual passage at 7.17.82 supports samddhi* 
mokmh of the otlier mss. 
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The Group of Calamities of th^ Coustitiient Elements, Considerations 
regarding Calamities of the King and Kingship, The Group of the Vices 
of Man, The Group of Afflictions, The Group of Hindrances, The Group of 
Stoppages of Payment to the Treasury, The Group of Calamities of the 
Army, The Group of Calamities of the Ally, —these constitute the Eighth 
Book ‘ Concerning the Topic of Calamities 

11 Ascertainment of the (relative) Strength or Weakness of Power, Place 
and Time, Seasons for Marching on an Expedition, Occasions for the Employ¬ 
ment of (the different kinds of) Troops, Merits of Equipping (the different 
kinds of Troops) for War, The Work of (employing suitable) Troops against 
Enemy Troops, Consideration of Revolts in the Rear, Counter-measures against 
Risings of Constituents in the Outer Regions and in the Interior, Consideration 
of Losses, Expenses and Gains, Dangers from (Officers in) the Outer Regions 
and the Interior, (Dangers) Connected with Traitors and Enemies, (Dangers) 
Associated with Advantage, Disadvantage and Uncertainty (as to either), 
Overcoming These (Dangei*s) by the Use of the Different Means,—these con¬ 
stitute the Ninth Book ‘ The Activity of the King about to Marcli 

12 Setting up of the Camp, March from the Camp, Guarding (Troops) 
during the Calamities of the Army and at the Time of Attack, Various Types 
of Covert Fighting, Encouraging One’s Own Troops, Disposition of One’s 
Troops to Counter-act Enemy Troops, Ground Suitable for Fighting, Func¬ 
tions of the Infantry, the Cavalry, the Chariots and the Elephants, Arrange¬ 
ment of Battle-arrays in Wings, Flanks and Fi‘ont in accordance with the 
Strength of Troops, Distribution of Strong and Weak Troops, Modes of Fight¬ 
ing of tlie Infantry, the Cavalry, the Chariots and the Elephants, Arrangement 
of the Staff, the Snake, the Circle and the Diffuse AiTays, i^Lrranging Counter- 
arrays against Tlxem,—these (jonstitiite the Tenth Book ‘‘ Concerning War 

18 (Ways of) Resorting to the Policy of (sowing) Dissensions, Forms of 
Secret Punishment, —these constitute the Eleventh Book ‘ Policy towards 
Oligarchies 

14 The Mission of the Envoy, Fight with (the weapon of) Diplomacy, 
Assassination of (the enemy’s) Army Chiefs, Stirring up the Circle of Kings, 
Secret Use of Weapons, Fire and Poison, Destruction of (the enemy’s) Supplies, 
Reinforcements and Foraging Raids, Over-reaching (the enemy) by Trickery, 
Over-reaching (the enemy) by Force, Victory of the Single King, these 
constitute the Twelfth Book ‘Concerning the Weaker King’. 

12 Gl has •mmhatmyuhanam, which is clearly faulty for -samh(UavuUhav%iUhanam ; 

cf. 10.0. 

18 Ml has pr&miudaf^(fah which is an obvious corruption. 

14 Cb reads vivadfia for vivaMa; tlie latter form is, however, preferred in the text; 
cf. 7.6.8 ; 7.7.2 ; etc. 
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Instigation to Sedition, Drawing Out (the enemy) by means of 
Stratagems, Employment of Secret Agents, The Work of Laying Siege (to 
a Fort), Storming (a Fort), Pacification of the Conquered Territory, -—^these 
constitute the Thirteenth Book ‘ Means of Securing a Fort\ 

16 Secret Practices for the Destmction of Enemy Troops, Deceiving (by 
means of Occult Practices), Counter-measures against Injxjries to One’s Own 
Troops, —these constitute the Fourteenth Book "Concerning Secret Practices’. 

17 Devices used in the (treatment of the) Science, —this constitutes the 
Fifteenth Book "The Methods of the Science 

18 The enumeration of the (contents of the) Science amounts to fifteen 
Books, one hundred and fifty Chapters, one hundred and eighty Sections and 
six thousand slokas. 

10 Easy to learn and understand, precise in doctrine, sense and 
word, free from prolixity of text, thus has this (work on the) Science 
been composed by Kautilya* 

CHAPTER TWO 

SECTION 1 ENUMERATION OF THE SCIENCES 

(i) Establishing (the necessity of) Philosophy 

1 Philosophy, tlxe three Vedas, economics and tlie science of politics— 
these are the sciences. 

18 sapafkdM adhydyas(Uam i it is to be noted that the 150 chapters include this 

First Chapter, though it does not contain any prakarapa, but gives only a table of con¬ 
tents. The 180 prakaranas am distributed over the other 140 chapters.— sdMih of Ml 
is clearly faulty. sat kokasahasranii : it is a bit strange that a work wlxich is mainly in 
prose but which Ixas about 880 actual slokas should be described a? containing only. 

Moreover, on the usual basis of 82 prose syllables constituting a Moka, we get not 6,000, 
but less than 5,000 Slokas in the present text. It does not also appear very likely that 
6,000 refers to the number of suiras, of wliich there are about 5,3'ro in the present edition. 

19 sukhagrahapavijneyam : despite the rather unusual form of the compound, 'easy 
to learn and understand’ seems better tlian ‘easy to understand even for those witJi 
a •weak, ease-loving intellect* (Gs). grafmna in the sense of buddhi would be unusual. iaUva 
‘doctrine, teaching*. — Kauiilyena : many mss. show Kautalya as the form of the name, 
though a few of them, e.g., D and Ml sometimes show the form with/i, with an attempt 
made to correct it to ia. The question is considcretl in a separate Study. — Cb does not 
read these two ss. >vhich state the extent of the work and refer to its author. It is quite 
possible that they do not stem from the author himself, but are due to some later hand. 

G reads, rdjavrttiti ‘the king’s life’ in the colophon, apparently as live title of this 
chapter. But the word is more appropriate as a description of the entire work than as 
the title of a chapter. DM and Cj include tlm word at the beginning of the next chapter. 
Tlxereit seems out of place. It can hardly be construed with the other worejs in sutra 
1.8.1. For the w^ord, cf. 1.0.4, 


The first is spread over three chapters 1.2r4. 

1 Tins is clearly the traditional enumeration of the vidyds, though some schools 
held different views. 
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The three Vedas, economics and the science of politics (are the only 
sciences),’ the followers of Mann. 3 ‘For, philosophy is only a special 
branch of the Vedic lore.’ 

4 * Economics and the science of politics (are the only sciences),’ say 

the followers of Brhaspati. 5 ‘ For, the Vedic lore is only a cloak for one 

conversant with the ways of the world.’ 

6 ‘The science of politics is the only science,’ say the followers of 
U.4anas. 7 ‘ For, with it are bound up undertakings connected w^ith all the 

sciences.’ 


S * Four, indeed, is the number of the sciences,’ says Karitilya. 

9 Since with their help one can learn (what is) spiritual good and material 
well-being, therefore the sciences {vidyas) are so called, 

10 Samkh^’^a, Yoga and Ix)kayata--^these constitute philosophy. 11 In¬ 
vestigating, by means of reasoning, (what is) wspiritual good and evil in the 
Vedic lore, material gain and loss in economics, good policy and bad policy 
in the science of politics, as well as the relative strength and weakness of 

2 Mdnavdh : this refers to a school of Arthasastra and not to the Manumirti, The 
latter, in 7.43, recommends all tlxe four vidyds and not three only. All other references 
to Mdnavdh in this work are also unconnected with the Mcmumirli, n Trayimde^o hydn- 
; Anviksikt as described below can hardly be regarded as a branch of the Vedic 
lore, though Samkhya and Yoga claim to hold the Veda as authoritative. 

4 BdrhoHpatydh i tlie Bdrhaspatya Artha^dstm published in the Punjab Sanskrit 
Series is a very late work and does not represent tl^e views of tliis school as referred to in 
this work. 5 samvamria *a covering, a cloak.’ As €b j?ay», it only serves the pur|) 08 e of 
preventing people from calling him a nmtika, 

6 Au4ana9dh : the SukranUisdra is an extremely late work and is not to be under¬ 
stood as representing the views of the school of IT^anas refciTed to hei'e. 

8 The four vidyds, on the study of all of whicli Kauplya liirnself insists, practically 
cover all branches of learning kno wn at the time. 

9 tdbhir etc.: the etymology of tidyd is given in the manner of the BrS,hmana 
works. Only dharmi and ar/fto are mentioned, rot kdmn also, as objects of study ; appar^ 
ently a work on kdma w'ould not constitute a vidydi at any rate for a ruler, according to 
the autlxor. 

10 Sdmkhyam Yogo Lokfiyatam ca: this enumeration of the philosophical systems 
is interesting. SamMiya and Yoga, it is admitted, are the oldest among the philoso¬ 
phical systems of India. The Lokayata, it appears from this passage, once held an equally 
honourable pjace. It is the systeiti said to have been founded by Brhaspati and later 
associated with the name of CS-rvaka. Cj says *Lokdyafuin Bdrha^iatyam- lokdya hiddhim 
tanpti iti nairuldam\ i.e., it gives knowle<lge about worldly affairs. Similarly, Somadeva 
in the NUivdkydmrta (sec. 6) says * aihikavyavahdra-prasddhctm-param Lokdyaiikam *, 
Lokdyatato hi rdjd rd^tra-karipakdn ucchedaycUV According to Cb, however, Lokayata is the 
Nyaya^Sstra as taught by Brahman, Gargya and others. But if by KySya^astra is meant 
the science of reasoning, this cannot be a correct explanation. — Anvik^ikl, as the present 
passage shows, is so called because of the use of reasoning for arriving at conclusions {hetubhir 
anvtksamdyd)^ This led to its identification with Tarkavidyd (cf. Mahdbhdrata^ 12.173.45 
etc.) and the NyayaiSastm, even with the Nydyasutras of Gautama (cf. Vatsydyana in his 
phasya on 1.1.1). But in this text Anvfkfiki is not the science q/ reasoning pr }ogic, but 
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(three sciences), (pbilosophy) confers benefit on the people, keej 
steady in adversity and in prosperity and brings about proficiency 
in thought, speech and action. 

12 Philosophy is ever thought of as the lamp of all sciences, as the 
means of all actions (and) as the support of all laws (and duties), 

CHAPTER THREE 

SECTION 1 (Coatinued) 

(ii) Establishing (the necessity of) the Vedic Lore 

1 The Samaveda, the Rgveda and the Yajurveda, — these three are 
the three Vedas. 2 (These three), the Atharvaveda and the Itihasaveda are 
the Vedas. 

S Phonetics, Ritual, Grammar, Etymology, Prosody and Astronomy,—^ 
these are auxiliary sciences. 

4- The law laid down in this Vedic lore is beneficial, as it prescribe-s the 
respective duties of the four varnas and the four stages of life. 

5 The special duties of the Brahmin are : studying, teaching, performing 
sacrifices for self, officiating at other people’s sacrifices, making gifts and 
receiving gifts. 

6 Those of the Ksatriya are : studying, performing sacrifices for self, 
making gifts, living by (the profession of) arms and protecting beings. 


7 Those of the Vaisya aie : studying, performing sacrifices for self, 
making gifts, agriculture, cattle«rearing and trade, 

certain pUilosophical systems based on reasoning- 11 naydpamyau : see 6.2,6-11 for these 
terms, — Cs (following in the. main Cb) reads a stop after Da^(jktnUydm and supplies 
pfddhdnyena pratipddijau as the predicate for the clauses. It seems better, however, to 
construe dharmddharrmu etc. also with heiubhii anvfk^amdxid* That is shown by the m 
after baldbale and supported hy pradipah sarmvidydndm in s. 12 below. 

IVt Every chapter in this text closes with one or more stanzas. This stanza is found 
in Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on the NydyasUtras 1 .1.1, where the last line appears as vidyoddede 
prakirtiid* This clearly shows that '^’"atsyllyana had the present text before him; for, the 
present section does bear the name vidydaamuddeia, 

1.8 

1-2 Cs does not read the stop after Trai/f, so that a single s. is understood to enumerate 
the five Vedas. An explanation of Ttayi by itself would, however, seem to be necessary as 
in the otlier cases. It is not unlikely that the text originally read Sdmargyajurvedds Trayl^ 
Trayi AtharmvedeMhdsavedau ea —The Chdnddgya Upani^ad (7.1.2) refers to 

Jtihdsa-Purdi^a as the fifth Veda. 

4 Trayidharmah ; actually it is only in the Dharmasfitras, a branch of the Vedafiga 
Kalpa, that tlie duties of the oanms and d^ramm are Jnid down in detail. 


^tUtST/fy. 
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Tliose of the Siidra are : service of the twice-born, engaging m an 
^cwomic calling (viz., agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade) and the profession 
of the artisan and the actor. 

9 Those of the householder are : earning his living in accordance with 
his own special duty, marrying into families of the same caste but not of the 
some gotra^ approaching the wife during the period, worship of the gods, 
manes and guests, making gifts to dependents and eating what is left over 
(after the otliers have eaten). 

10 Those of the student of the Veda are : studying the Veda, tending 
the (sacred) fires and (ceremonial) bathing, keeping the vow of living on alms 
only, residing till the end of his life with the preceptor or, in his absence, 
with the preceptor’s son or with a fellow-student. 

11 Those of the forest-anchorite are : observing celibacy, sleeping 
on bare ground, wearing matted locks and an antelope-skin, worship of the 
(sacred) fires and (ceremonial) bathing, worshipping the gods, manes and 
guests and living on forest produce (only). 

12 Those of the wandering ascetic are ; having full control over the 
senses, refraining from all active life, being without any possessions, giving up 
all attachment to worldly ties, keeping the vow of begging alms, residing not 
in one place and in the forest, and observing external and internal cleanliness, 

13 (Duties) common to all are: abstaining from injury (to living 
creatures), truthfiilness, uprightness, freedom from malice, conipassionateness 
and forbearance. 

14 (The observance of) one’s own special duty leads to heaven and to 
endless bliss. 15 In ease of its transgression, people would be exterminated 
through (the) mixture (of duties and castes). 

8 Tlie Smytis generally allow to the Sudra only service of the twice-bom as his duty 
(cf. Manu, 9.334; Gita, 18.44). Gautama (lO.nO) and Yajfiavalkya (1.120) allow him trade 
or an artisan’s pw>fession only if service of the twdce-born is not possible. The present text 
probably represents tine actual state of things more accurately. 

9 smdhartndjivah from D seems preferable to simkarmdjivah, — tulyaih, i.e., tl\ose be¬ 
longing to tl^e same varr^. asamdnar^ibhih, i.e., not belonging to the same gotra, 
marriages between sagotras bein^ prohibited. ^ D’s •tithipiijd bhrtye^u tydgah is distinctly 
better as shown by s. 11 below. — iem ‘ remnants of the sacrifice ’ (Russ,). 

10 bhaik^avraiitvarn from D seems better. Cb explains the other reading (witli -mala- 
tmm) ‘ begging alms and obserring vratas ending with goddnaJ* Two ideas do not appear 
to be intended. 

12 bhaik^avratam anekatra aranye ca vdsah is again from D j others read bhaik^am 
and omit ca. In view of s. 10, bhaik^avmtam seems preferable and as anekatra is to be con¬ 
sumed with vdsak, ca seems better. — The stop after ca daucam is necessary; what follows 
forms a new sentence, laying down duties for all mri^as and d^avias, as in Manusmrti, 0.91- 
93, Apaatarmba, 1.8.23.6, Mahdbhdrata, 12.60.T-8, etc. 

14 dnantydya : this is mentioned over and above svarga ‘ heaven,’ and hence obviously 
indicates the ‘endless’ bliss of moksa, 15 samkara: this refers to kamimarhkara doing 
the duties of a different varn^a \ it a}so refers to varnasamkcira, ‘ mixing ’ pf the va^rnm through 
mter-marriag^, 
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16 Therefore, the king should not allow the special duties ofl^he 
(different) beings to be transgressed (by them); for, ensuring adherence 
to (each one’s) special duty, he finds joy after death as well as in 
this life. 

IT For, people, among .whom the bounds of the Aryan rule of life 
are fixed, among whom the varnas and the stages of life are securely 
established and who are guarded by the three Vedas, prosper, do not 
perish. 

CHAPTER FOUR 


SECTION 1 (Continued) 


(iii) Establishing (the necessity of) Economics, and 
(iv) the Science of Politics 

1 Agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade,—tliese constitute economics, 
(which are) beneficial, as they yield grains, cattle, money, forest produce 
and labour. 2 Through them, the (king) brings under his sway his own 
party as well as the party of the enemies, by the (use of the) treasury and 
the army. 

8 The means of ensuring the pursuit of philosophy, the three Vedas 
and econcmics is the Rod (wielded by the king); its administration constitutes 
the science of politics, having for its purpose the acquisition of (things) not 
possessed, the preservation of (things) possessed, the augmentation of (things) 
preserved and the bestowal of (things) augmented on a worthy recipient. 
4 On it is dependent the orderly maintenance of worldly life. 

5 ‘ Therefore, the (king), seeking the orderly maintenance of worldly 

life, should ever hold the Rod lifted up (to strike). 6 For, there is no such 
means for the subjugation of beings as the Rod/ say the (ancient) teachers. 

16 na vyabhicdrayel is causal and hence ‘ should not allow the people to transgress.’ 
^ samdadiidnal }: the substantive is clearly ro/d, ‘ ensuring adherence to.’ 

17 Trayydbhirak^ito is from I) ; the hi in tlie other reading has little significance. 

1.4 

1 The word vdrttd is clearly derived from vriti ‘ livelihood.’ — vi^ti * labour,’ i.e., 
labourers. The root in tlie word is vis ‘ to be active.’ 

8 yogah^ema -: yoga is the acquistion of things and lexeme is their secure possession ; 
tlie two together convey the idea of security and well-being or prosperity. 4 lokaydird 
^ the going of the world i.o., worldly intercourse. Meyer would Include this s. in the 
opinion of the dedrydh^ stated in the following autras ; but it seems that Kaufilya does not 
object to tho statement in this s.; his objection is to nityam udyatadandatva only, 

6 vaiopamyoimm " ^ raoans of bringing under subjugation. ’ 
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‘No/ says Kaiitilya. 8 For, the (king), severe with the Bod, be¬ 
comes a source of terror to beings. 9 The (king), mild with the Rod, is 
despised. 10 The (king), just with the Rod, is honoured. 

11 For, the Rod, used after full consideration, endows the subjects with 
spiritual good, material well-being and pleasures of the senses. 12 Used 
unjustly, whether in passion o! anger, or in contempt, it enrages even foi*est- 
anchorites and wandering ascetics, how mubh more then the householders ? 
13 If not used at all, it gives rise to the law of the fishes. 14 For, the 
stronger swallows the weak in the absence of the wielder of the Rod. 
15 Protected by him, he prevails. 

16 The people, of the four varnm and in the four stages of life, 

protected by the king witli the Rod, (and) deeply attached to occupations 

prescribed as their special duties, keep to their respective paths. 

CHAPITER FIVE 

SECTION 2 ASSOCIATION WITH ELDERS 

1 Therefore, the three sciences have their root in the (just admmi- 
stration of) the Rod. 2 (Administration of) the Rod, (when) rooted in 
self-discipline, brings security and well-being to living beings. 

3 Discipline is (twofold), acquired ahd inborn. 4 For, training dis¬ 
ciplines suitable stuff, not one unsuited. 5 A science imparts discipline to 
one, whose intellect has (the qualities of) the desire to learn, listening (to the 
teacher), learning, retention, thorough understanding, reflection, rejection 
(of false views) and intentness on truth, (and) not to any other person, 

8 udvejaniyah ‘ one who is to be feared,’ i.e., a source of terror or fright. 

V2 amjiiandd is from D for ajMndd. The former is more likely to lead to rage than 
the latter. It is proposed to read a vd after avajMndd^ as it is necessary. It seems to have 
dropped out because of the v& witli winch the next woid begins. 13 mdlsyanydya ‘ the 
law of the fishes,’ according to which the bigger fish swallow the smaller ones. Of. 1.13.5 
below. 15 sa tena guptah pmbhavati : iena seems to refer to the dan^dhara rather than 
to dafida, G M omit sa, but it seems necessary as referring to the abala. After sa 1) adds 
ca, wliioU is not necessary. It is impossible to see in guptah any reference to a patron of the 
author. 

16 varitna&u : -M reads vehnam which yields a very colourless idea. Cb text shows 
kaxmamt but tlie actual comment has mdrga, >vhich presupposes vartmasu. Moreover, kar- 
ma$u is little likely, as the people are already karmdbhiraia. 

1.6 

1 dandamillds tisro vidydh : this is so because imltss there is a just administration, 
no pursuit of learning or avocations would be possible. 2 vinayamUla etc: the idea is, 
administration by a disciplined ruler alone can lead to prosperity and security of the people. 

4 kriyd hi dravyam etc.: cf. B/ighuvaMat 8.20, where Mallinatha quotes the present 
passage as from Kauplya. Cf. also Mudrdrdkfasaf 7.14. 5 etc,: these arc called 

prajfidgunah ‘qualities of the intellect’ in 6.1.4 below. — abhinivida may be understood 
in the sense of abhinivada or as standing for abhinive$a%juhta. 
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But training and discipline in the sciences (are acquired) by (accept¬ 
ing) the authoritativeness of the teachers in the respective sciences. 


7 When the ceremony of tonsure is performed, the (prince) should learn 
the use of the alphabet and arithmetic. 8 When the initiation with the 
preceptor is performed, he should learn the three Vedas and philosophy from 
the learned, economics from the heads of departments (and) the science of 
politics from theoretical and practical exponents. 


9 And (he sliould observe) celibacy till the sixteenth year. 10 
after (should follow) the cutting of the hair and marriage for him. 


Tliere- 


11 And (he should have) constant association with elders in learning for 
the sake of improving his training, since training has its root in that. 


12 During the first part of the day, he should undergo training in the arts 
of (using) elephants, horses, chariots and weapons. 13 In the latter part, 
(he should engage) in listening to Itihasa. 14 The PuraJias, Itivrtta, AkhyS,- 
yika, Udahararia, Dharma^astra and Arthasastra, —^these constitute Itihasa, 
15 During the remaining parts of the day and the night, he should learn hew 
things and familiarise himself with those already learnt, and listen repeatedly 
to things not learnt. 16 For, from (continuous) study ensues a (trained) 
intellect, from intellect (comes) practical application, (and) from practical 
application (results) self-possession ; such is the efficacy of sciences. 

17 For, the king, trained in the sciences, intent on the discipline 
of the subjects, enjoys the earth (alone) without sharing it with any 
other (ruler), being devoted to the welfare of all beings. 

6 vidyandm is to be coustnied witli vimyo niyamai ca, though it has also to be under¬ 
stood with yathdmxtn^ Whereas vinaya refers to actual instructioo, niyaim seems to refer 
to the life of discipline that is to accompany the period of study. 

7 vfltacaulakarmd : the tonsure ceremony is to be performed in the first year or the 
third after birth. — upayunjUa, i.e., should learn to make use of. 8 H^tebhyah ‘those 
who are trained,’ i.e., the learnod teachers. — vaktrprayoktrhhyah ‘those who teach the 
theory and those actually engaged in practising it,’ 

0 d soda^dd varidd : as 8.8.1 sliows, a man is supposed to have attained majority 
wJien he has completed his sixteenth year. 10 goddnam, also knovim as keMntat is the 
second tonsure, done at puberty. Cf. Raghmam^a 8.28-33 wliich are clearly based on the 
present passage. For the safhskdras mentioned here, see works on Dharma^dstra. --- G1 
reads a stop after ca and includes asya in the next s. That makes an odd beginning for 
that 8. 

14 Itivxitam ‘such as the Hdmdyana, Bhdrata etc.’ (Cj). dkhydyikd is ^divyamanu- 
^ddicariiarrC (Cb). ~ uddharaxiam ‘e.g., Tantrdkkydyikdt etc,’ (Cj). 01 and M omit Artha- 

0isfram. •— It is not unlikely that s. 14 is a marginal gloss (in explanation of ItihSsa occu¬ 
rring in 8. 13) which later got into the text. 16 prajfldyd; C M and Cj read prajflayd; 
D has the original changed to jda, A ms. collated in M2 shows the former reading, 
which is supported by Cb. The ablative would appear preferable as in the other clauses. 
— 02 reads dtmavidydsdmarthyam and Jol)y-S(jhmidt prefer it; however, a reference to the 
science of the supreme spirit is out of place here, dtmtdvdtld ‘self-possession’ is what is 
intended for the ruler, 


’ GOi,„ 



SECTION 3 CONTROL OVER THE SENSES 


(i) Casting out the Group of Six Enemies 

1 Control over the senses, which is motivated by training in the sciences, 
should be secured by giving up lust, anger, greed, pride, arrogance and fool¬ 
hardiness. 2 Absence of improper indulgence in (the pleasures of) sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell by the senses of hearing, touch and sight, the 
tongue and the sense of smell, means control over the senses ; or, the practice 
of (this) science (gives such control). 3 For, the whole of this science means 
control over the senses. 

4 A king, behaving in a manner contrary to that, (and hence) having 
no control over his senses, quickly perishes, though he be ruler right up to 
the four ends of the earth. 5 For example, the Bhoja king, Daipdakya by 
name, entertaining a sinful desire for a Brahmin maiden, perished along 
with his kinsmen and kingdom; and (so did) Karala, King of the Videhas. 

6 Janamejaya, using violence against Brahmins, out of anger, (likewise 
perished); and (so did) Talajangha, (using violence) against the Bhrgus, 

7 Aila, extorting money from the four varng^ out of greed, (perislied); 
and (so did) Ajabiudu of the Sauviras, 8 Riivana, not restoring the wife of 
another through pride, (perished); and (so did) Duryodhana (not returning) 
a portion of the kingdom. 9 Dambhodbhava, treating creatures with 
contempt out of arrogance, (perished); and (so did) Arjima of the Haihayas. 

LO 

The third prakata^a is spi-ead over two chapters, 1.6-7. 

1 vidydvinayahetufi: this is a Bahuvrihi compouud (Cj Meyer) ratlier than a Tut pii- 
rusa (Cb Cs).— mdna appears to be the feeling of great conceit owing to an exaggerated 
opinion about oneself; mada is arrogance resulting from tixe possession of great power; 
hatffa appears to t>e the feeling of great exhilaration resulting in playful pranks and 
fooUiardy behaviour (atikri^nonTnatih or krlddsukfiam —Cj). 2 avipmHp(Ulih : this is 
the absence of vipmlipatti (vimddhd pravrtti or impi'oper beiiaviour, i.e., overrindulgence). 
3 krtsnam hi s&stram etc.: apparently a study of a wwk on the political science like the 
present text is expected to give the ruler control over the senses. 

5 Dandakya Bhoja: the Rdmdi/atid, 7.80-81, narrates how King Danda who had 
violated Araja, the daughter of his chaplain Usanas, was destroyed tog(rther with his 
whole kingdom by the latter’s curse; thus was tlie Dandakaranya made. Cnu in 1) 
gives Bphada^va as the name of this king. — Karala Vaideha: he seems to have been 
known also as Karala Janaka, King of the Videhas. The Buddhacarita 11.81 refers to 
him as Maithila and mentions him along with Bandaka. 6 Janamejaya : he is said 
to have whipped the Brahmin pnests, whom he suspected of iiaving violated his queen 
when it was really Indra, who had done that (Cj). Talajahgha was a descendant 
of Saryati, according to the MdhdbMrata^ The SaundaraYMnda 7.89, 44 refers to these 
two kings in the same connection. Asvagho^ra had clearly the present passage before 
him. 7 Aila is Pururavas, the son of Ha and Budha. He is said to have seized the 
golden vessels in the sacrifice he was called upon to protect. — atydhr ‘to extort money 
from.’ — SauvTra Ajabindu: little is known about him. 9 Dambhodbhava: the Madid-’ 
bhdtratay 5.94.5ff. narrates how Dambhodbhava w'anted to fight %vith Nara and Narayana, 
but wm rendered helpless by them with a ixandful of grass and was asked to give up 
his haughtiness. — Hailiaya Arjuria is well-known; he is credited with the possession 
of a thousand arms. His over-bearing attitude towards Jainadagni cost Ipm his life. 
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tidying to assail Agastya, out of foolhardiness, (perished); and 
(so did) the clan of the Vrsnis (trying^ to assail) Dvaipayana. 

11 These and many other kings, giving themselsves up to the group 
of six enemies, perished with their kinsmen and kingdoms, being without 
control over their senses. 

12 Casting out the group of six enemies, Jamadagnya, who had full 
control over his senses, as well as Ambaiisa, the son of Nabhaga, enjoyed 
the earth fcr a long time. 

CEAFTER SEVEN 

SECTION 3 (Continued) 

(ii) The life of a Sage-like King 

1 Therefore, by casting out the group of six enemies he -should acquire 
control over the senses, cultivate his intellect by association with elders, 
keep a watchful eye by means of spies, bring'about security and w^dl-being 
by (energetic) activity, maintain the observance of their special duties (by 
the subjects) by carrying out (his own) duties, acquire discipline by (recei¬ 
ving) instruction in the sciences, attain popularity by association with what 
is of material advantage and maintain (proper) behaviour by (doing) what 
is beneficial. 

10 Vatapi; the S,l>4-97 and the JRdtndymjta 8.11.55-6(f narrate the story of 

tike demon Vatapi and his brotlier Ilvala. The latter by his magic powei-sused to change 
his brother into a goat and offer him to Bmhmins at a iraddha. After tlxey had taken their 
meals, Ilvala used to call his brother, who came out tearing open the bellies of those 
Brahmins and causing their death. Vatapi met his doom when tlie same trick was tried on 
Agastya, who managed to digest Vatapi. aiydsddayan : ‘encountering, going very near;’ 
the idea of an actual assaiilt is probably not intended. — Vrsnisarhgixa: N. C- Banerjee states 
that tike account of the downfall of the Vrsnis by Dvaipayana does not tally with the 
account in the Mahdbhdtk but agrees with the tnidition in the Glmta Jataka (IHQ, I, 
p. U7 and u.). According to the MahdbMrata, it w^as Narada of whom the Vysnis 
made fim. 

12 Jamadagnya : this is clearly the celebrated Para^urama. But he is not elsewhere 
known to have ‘enjoyed the earth for a long time,’ though he had repeatedly cleared it of 
Ksatnyas. He is said to have made a gift of the eartli to Bralxmins, especially to Ka^yapa. 
Qt. Bmnayaiiat 1.75.25 etc. — For Ambarisa, see Mdhdbhdrata, 12.29. 


1.7 


Tdjaf^vrtiami i.e., the kind of life that would be appropriate to a sage-Uke king. 

1 kiinnta is to be understood with all the following clauses as v^elh — vinayam 
Myopad^^ena ; this seems to refer to the ruler’s own training rather than to that of the 
subjects. “ Cj reads lokapriyam^ explaining it by lokmukham ‘happiness of the people.* 
— atthasamyogena X tlxis seems to refer to doing beneficial things rather than only to 
acceptance and proper disi)Osal of money (as in Cb Cs). — hitena vjitim: this may refer 
to ti^e ruler himself leading a life tJiat is beneficial or to his securing for the subjects 
a livelihood by doing beneficial things. The former seems meant. 
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Wi,th his senses thus under control he should avoid another man’s 
wile or property as well as doing injury to others, also (avoid) sleepiness, 
capriciousness, falsehood, wearing an extravagant dress, association with 
harmful persons and any transaction associated with unrighteousness 
or hann. 

8 He should enjoy sensual pleasures without contravening his spiritual 
good and material well-being ; he should not deprive himself of pleasures. 
4} Or^ (he should devote himself) equally to the three goals of life which are 
boimd up with one another. 5 For, any one of (the three, viz.,) spiritual good, 
material well-being and sensual pleasures, (if) excessively indulged in, does 
hann to itself as well as to the other two. 


6 ‘Material well-being alone is supreme,’ says Kautilya. 7 
spiritual good and sensual pleasures depend on material well-being. 


For, 


8 He should set the preceptors or ministers as the bounds of proper 
conduct (for himself), who should restrain him from occasions of harm, or, 
when he is erring in private, should prick him with the goad in the form of 
(the indication of time for the performance of his regular duties by means of) 
the shadow (of tlie gnomon) or the ndlikd (water-clock). 

9 Rulership can be successfully carried out (only) with tlie help 
of associates. One wheel alone does not turn. Therefore, he should 
appoint ministers and listen to their opinion. 

2 svapnalavlyam of G1 is obviously faulty. —• Cj seems to support D’s uddhaUwesam 
for -ve^atvanh — anarthya* is a common \vord in tlie sense of ‘a liarmful person’ such as 
a dancer, actor, singer, etc. (Cj). anartha- for it (as in G2) is unlikely, a? anarthasarkyukta 
is separately mentioned. 

4 After anyonydnubaddkam, D adds parasparanupaghatckanh which seems to be 
a marginal gloss on the former expression, which has got into the text. 5 The reading 
kdmdn&lmdmm is due to the dropping of the letter md between nd and tmd through 
a scribal error. Tlie genitive is obviously necessary. 

6-7 D omits s. 6 ; also, it seems, Oj, But s. 7 definitely presupposes it. The hi in it 
would otherwise have no significance. It appears that Kautilya was the first to assign 
a high place to ariha as against dharma and k&ma. 

8 manjadfm^ i.e., the boundary beyond which he must not go; in other words, lie 
must not transgress their ckdydndlihdpratodena: the dedryas are to use the 

goad in tlie form of either cMyd or ndlikd, which are the two ways of ascertaining time. 
For ndlikd see 2.20.84-35 and iov chdyd 2.20.89 below. The idea is that the teachers are 
to remind the prince of the time and the specific duties fixed for him at that time. 
This remindei serves like a goad to the erring print^e. pratoda can hardly refer to tlie 
‘striking’ of a drum or gong to indicate time, as F. E. Pargiter, JRAS, 1915, pp. 701-702, 
says. As abhitudeyuh shows, the idea of pricking an elephant with a goad, when he 
strays from the right path, is at the basis of the metaphor. As Cj has im; 

{yarn anusihdndntaravdd vartaie iti*'* pratoda has the same root ind and must mean 
a goad.-T-ra/ia«i is to be construed Avitli pramddyaniam (Cb Cj) rather than with 
abhiiudeyufh (Meyer). 

0 sacivdn is a general term for all who help in the work of administration, mantrin, 
adhyakifa, diVa etc. — Cb includes ss. 8-9 in the next chapter at the beginning; but 
though they appear more appropriate there, the doka is s.O indicates rather the end of 
a (hapter. 





SECTION 4 APPOINTMENT OP MINISTERS 


1 ‘ He should make his fellow-students his ministers, their integrity 

and capability being known (to him),’ says Bharadvaja. 2 ‘ For, they enjoy 

his confidence.’ 


3 ‘ No, ’ says Vi^alaksa. 4 ‘ Having been his play-mates, they treat 
him with disrespect. 5 He should make those his ministers who are of a like 
nature to him in secret matters, since they have the same character and vices. 
6 For, through fear that he is conversant with their secrets they do not 
offend him.’ 


7 ‘This defect is common (to both),’ say the followers of Para^ara. 
8 ‘ For, through fear that they too are conversant with his secrets, he would 

acquiesce in what they do and what they omit to do. 

9 ‘ To as many pereons the lord of men communicates a secret, to 

so many does he become subservient, being helpless by that act (of his). 

10 ‘ He should make those his ministers who may have helped him in 
calamities involving danger to life, since their loyalty is (thus) proved.’ 

11 ‘ No, ’ says Pi^una. 12 ‘ This is devotion, not a trait of intellect. 

13 He sliould make those his ministers who, when appointed to tasks, the 
income from which is calculated (beforhand), would bring in the income 
as directed or more, since (thus) their qualities are proved.’ 

14 ‘ No,’ says KaUnapadanta. 15 ‘ For, these are not endowed with 

other qualities necessary in a minister. 16 He should make those his 


1.8 

I BhCwadwljah : he is generally identified with Diot>a, the celebrated teacher of the 
Kiirn princes. But unlike Bhisraa ho is not known to have been a teacher of politics. 
Jolly-Schmidt identity him with Kaiiihka Bharadvaja mentioned in 5.5.11 as a mini.ster who 
ran away in time on noticing certain signs of his master’s displeasure* TJie Mahdhhdraia 
12.58.S mentions Bharadvaja as a teacher of rdjadharmas, and contains a discourse on 
politics ,hy Kaiiinka Bharadvaja in 12.188. 

8 J'iMlaksak : this is the name of Siva* In the MahSbhardta 12.50.80ff. he is said to 
have abndged the JJat^daniti composed by Svayaihbhn, his work being known as the Vai- 
mlak^a Smtra. 5 guhyamd}ui‘tmamify, lit. ‘thos»e who possess the same characteristics 
in respect of secret affairs % i.e., his associates in secret affairs. 6 Here as well as in s. 8, 
marmajM seenis to stand for marmajnaiva^ Cj sliows rnaimajfUUva in s. 8. 

7 PdTMmaf^ : G M read Pafmaraht here ; but in 1.15.23 and 1.17.0 even they show the 
former. Cj has Para^ardft. 9 The ^loka makes it highly probable that we have here a 
regular quotation from a work of tliis school. 

II PUunafi: he is usually identified witix the sage Narada. It is possible, however, 
that he is the same as the minister Pismia mentioned in 5.5*11, who ran away on seeing 
signs ol his master’s displeasure. 13 samhhydtaTthem ; in view of saiiikhydta * calculated,’ 
ar/ha sliould mean ‘ income, revenue,’ accruing from the undertaking. 

, 14 Kaunapadantah ‘with goblin’s teeth ’ is said to be a nickname of Bhisma ; putu 

dantasya hmhtanorayam putra iti, says Cj. Cnn remarks that Saititanu had ‘ stinking teeth * 

. because of a curse of Gauga. 10 dr^iavadanatvat i this is from D. We have to distinguish 
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rs who have come (as hereditary servants) from his father and grand¬ 
er, since their pure conduct is known. 17 Tliey do not desert him even 
when he misbehaves, being of the same kin. 18 This is observed even 
among animals, 19 For, cattle, passing by a herd of cattle not their kin, 
abide only with those that are their kin.’ 


20 ‘ No,’ says VatavyMM. 21 * For, bringing under their control 

everything belonging to him, they behave like masters (themselves). 22 
Therefore, he should make new men well-versed in politics his ministers. 
28 New men, indeed, looking upon the wielder of the Rod as occupying the 
position of Yama, do not give offence.’ 

24 ^No,’ says Bahudantiputra. 25 ‘ One, conversant with the science, 

(but) not experienced in practical affairs, would come to grief in (carrying 
out) undertakings. 26 He should appoint as ministers such (persons) as 
are endowed with nobility of birth, intellect, integrity, bravery and loyalty, 
because of the supreme importance of qualities (in this matter).’ 

27 ‘ Everything (stated above) is justifiable,’ says Kautilya. 28 For, 

from the capacity for doing work is tlie ability of a person judged. 29 Aiid 
in accordance with their ability, 

by (suitably) distributing rank among ministers and assigning place, 
time and work (to them), he should appoint all these as ministers, not, 
however, as councillors. 


avaddna ‘good or pure conduct’ from apaddna * offence, crime. ’ For the latter, cf. ^.36.^6 ; 
3.12.35 etc. Cnn paraphrases avaddna by vpadhd^uddhi integrity proved by a secret test. 
Cb renders it by pardhrama, which unnecessarily I’cstriets the sense. 17 sagandJia : Cnn 
paraphrases gandha by * parica^ajanilasne/ui affection produced bv close acquaintance.’ 
sagandha, however, seems rather to convey the idea of kinship. 19 sagandhc^u etc. : Sdkun- 
tala 5.21.27 seems infiiienced by the present passage. 

20 VdUwyadUh ; tliis is said to be the name of Uddhava, a minister of Krsna. Little 
is known about tins teacher of politics, 21 avagjthya : the root ava-grah is ccmmoii in this 
text in the sense of ‘ to check, to bring under control.’ -- iti at the end of s. 21 found in some 
mss. is clearly out of place. 

24 Bdhundantlpntrah ‘ the son of one wJrose teeth are her arms ’ is said to be Indra. 
According to Cnn, Bahudanti is the name of Indra’a mother. The Mahdbhdrata, 12.59.82- 
88, refers to a further abridgment of Svayambhil’s work by Indra ; it was called Bdhudkm* 
iaka» 

27 earoam upapammm : this evidently means that all considerations for and against 
tlie various views can be justified according to circumstances. Meyer thinks that Kautilya 
agrees with Bahudantiputra, though he does not discard altogether the opinions of others. 
Cj also seems to understand that a persen endowed with abhijana etc. (mentioned by Bahu- 
dantfputra) is able to accomplish anything. 28 Cb Cs read the stop not after kalpyate 
but after sdmarthyata^ ca and explain ‘ the capability of a person (such as vi^ihyatva etc.) 
for different kinds of duties is established by the power (sdmurthya) of such actions as 
fellow-studentship, etc. {kdrya), andby the possession in a greater cr less degree of wisdom, 
study of science and other qualities (samarihyatah): This appears hardly possible ; samar- 
thyata^ ca quite obviously belongs to the stanza that follows. Russ, follows Cs. 

29 sdmarthyatali amMyav^ibhavam vibhajya, i.e., assigning the position or rank of amdiya 
according to the capacity of the persons. r~ sarva eva ete^ i.e,, mhadhydyin etc, mentioned 
above. Cnn remarks that each of the 18 principal olficers in a state lias three subordinates, 
so that 72 posts have to be filled in all. That allows room for choice from among 
saMdhydyins and others. 



SECTION 5 APPOINTMENT OF COUNCILLORS AND CHAPLAIN 

1 A native of the country^ of noble birtli, easy to hold in check, trained 
in the arts, possessed of the eye (of science), intelligent, persevering, dexterous, 
eloquent, bold, possessed of a ready wit, endowed with energy and power, able 
to bear troubles, upright, friendly, firmly devoted, endowed with character, 
strength, health and spirit, devoid of stiffness and fickleness, amiable (and) 
not given to creating animosities,—these are the excellences of a minister. 
2 One, lacking in a quarter and a half of these qualities is the middling and 
the lowest (tyj)e, respectively)* 

a Of these (qualities), he should make inquiries about nationality, 
nobility of birth and tractability from (his) kinsmen, test his (training in) 
arts and possession of the eye of science through those learned in the same 
sciences, learn about his intelligence, perseverence and dexterity from his 
handling of undertakings, test his eloquence, boldness and presence of mind 
on occasions of conversation, his energy and power as well as ability to bear 
troubles during a calamity, his upriglitness, friendliness and firmness of 
devotion from his dealings with others, learn about his character, strength, 
health and spirit as well as about freedom from stiffness and Fickleness from 
those living with him, (and) about his amiability and absence of a disposition 
to animosity by personal observation. 

4 For, the affairs of a king are (of three kinds, viz.,) directly perceived, 
unperceived and inferred. 5 What is seen by (the king) himself is dii’ectly 
perceived. 6 What is communicated by others is unperceived (by him). 
7 Forming an idea of what has not been done from what is done in respect of 
undertakings is inferred. 8 But, because of the simultaneity of undertakings, 

their manifoldness and their having to be carried out in many different places, 
he should cause them to be c^i,rried out by ministers, unperceived (by him), 
so that there may be no loss of place and time. 

L9 

1 svavagrahafi : Cb explains ‘ liaving good relations ’; Cj has ‘ possessed of benevolent 
friends, ’ or ^ who is able to restrain (the king) gently.’ The word, however, rather meai^ 
‘ easy to control,’ as contrasted with amwagraha ‘ unrestrained,’ also used of a minister in 
1.15.3d below ; cf. alsO 6.1.0. — dhdrayi^nu^ ‘ with a good memory ’ (Cj Cs) ; but prajfid 
includes memory as its gumi, — stamhka ‘ rigidity ’ seems to refer to haughtiness. Cnn 
explans * mithyMimandd avinayah^ insolence due to false pride.’ r— -capalahlnah from I) 
is supported by Cb. 

3 abhijanam is missing in G M, evidently through a scribal error. — M Cj read dpyatah 
and the latter explaiiis it by ‘ svajanatah ’; that is also Ob’s explanation of dptaluh. The 
word dpia may also mean ' a reliable person.’ dpadyutsdhaprabhdvau kleiasdhdtvam ca 
is missing in I), clearly through a scribal error. 

4 rdjavHtih seems to refer tc the carry ing out of all kinds of state work. This is praiyak- 
^a, or parok^a or anumeya from tiie king’s of view. The discussion brings out the 
necessity of appointing ministers. 8 ayaugapadydt of G1 is clearly corrupt. The idea is, 
because a number of state works have to be carried out simultaneously, some works m\ist be 
done when the king is not present and hence ministers become necessary. 
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the Work of (Appointing) Ministers. 

9 He should appoint a chaplain, who is very e;?calted in family and 
character, thorouglily trained in the Veda with its auxiliary sciences, in divine 
signs, in omens and in the science of politics and capable of counteracting 
divine and human calamities by means of Atharvan remedies. 10 And he 
should follow him as a pupil (does) his teacher, a son his father (or) a servant 
his master. 

11 Ksatriya power, made to prosper by tlie Brahmin (chaplain), 
sanctified by spells in the foi*m of the counsel of ministers, (and) possessed 
of arms in the form of compliance with the science (of politics), triumphs, 
remaining ever unconquered. 


CHAPTER TEN 

SECTION 6 ASCERTAINMENT OF THE |INTE(iRITY OR THE ABSENCE OF 
INTEGRITY OF MINISTERS BY MEANS OF SECRET TESTS 

1 After appointing ministei’s to ordinary offices in consultation with 
the councillors and the chaplain, he should test their integrity by means of 
secret tests. 

2 The king should (seemingly) discard the chaplain on the ground 
that he showed resentme.tit when appointed to officiate at the sacrifice of a 
person not entitled to the privilege of a sacrifice or to teach (such a person). 

9 uditoditakulaMlam: the repetition of udita seems only to emphasize the exaltM 
C'haracter of the kula and Cl> has * wlieri tJiere is notliing blameworthy for four genera¬ 
tions ’; Cj ‘ when the ancestors and descendants upto four or seven generatioiis are pure in 
birth and conduct.’ Cs hOAvever has ‘ whose family and character are su<Jh as belong to those 
richly endowed (udiia) with qualities prescribed (udita) in the sdstra.' This is too involved 
and seems due to the influence of the Mitdh^ard on Ydjiiavalkya 1.313, where, however, 
the word is only uditodUam (curtailed apparently for metrical reasons). Bdi^ge vede of D 
is clearly a better expression than ^adange Dede of the other mss. — Cb reads sdmudre dai- 
vanimitte for daive nimitte and explains * signs connected with palmistry etc., and omens due 
to divine agencies such as earthquakes etc. ’ sdtnudre is not found in any ms.; aiid Daiva and 
Nimitta would appear to be two distinct sciences, that of divine portents and that of omens 
such as the flight of birds etc., respectively. 

11 edhitam and mantHmantrabkimaniritam contain a punning reference to the kindling 
of Are and its sanctitication by mantras* Cb renders abhimantrita by ‘ protected.’ -r* ^dstr& 
nngamaAasiritam * possessed of weapons in the form of obedience to the Sdstra^' or ‘ possessed 
of weapons on account of obedience to the Mstra ’ (Cb). Cj however explains ‘ following the 
idstra X^dstrdnugam)^ though not making use of weapons {a^astriiam)*\ Jolly-Schmidt refer 
to a pun, apparently in the W'ord 4astrita ‘ possessed of a weapon ’ and ‘ accompanied by a 
hymn of praise or litany (sastra).' The reading -nitgama- is obviously better than -wt/gnto-. 

1.10 

xApadhd ‘ a secret test ’ is a term peculiar to this science. 

1 -sakhah in the company ofi.e., in consultation with. —‘common’, 
i.e., not carrying any respbnsiblity. — iodhayet from D Cj is preferable to daucayet; the 
latter is unusual and has to be understood in the sense of ‘ Mucam parlk^ayeV 

2 Cb shows aydjyaydjane for aydjyaydjanddhydpane. That would appear better, for 
adhydpana can with diiflculty be construed with aydjya, avakdpet: tlie root ava-kmp 
* to throw out, discard, dismiss’ is common in tins text; cf. 5.4.10 ; 11.1.20 ; 13.8.8. 
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should (then) get each minister individuaUy instigated, through secret 
agents, under oath, (in this manner): ‘ This king is impious ; well, let us set 
up another pious (king), either a claimant from his own family or a prince in 
disfavour or a member of the (royal) family or a person who is the one support 
of the kingdom or a neighboiJLring prince or a forest chieftain or a person 
suddenly risen to power ; this is approved by all; what about you ? ’ 4 If he 

repulses (the suggestion), he is loyal. 

This is the test of piety. 

5 The comrhander of the army, (seemingly) dismissed by mason pf 
support given to evil men, should get each minister individually instigated, 
through secret agents, to (bring about) the king’s destruction, with (the otter 
of) a tempting material gain, (saying) : ‘ This is approved by all; what about 
you ? ’ 6 If he repulses (the suggestion), he is upright. 

This is the test of material gain. 

7 A wandering nun, who has won the coirfideuce (of the different mini¬ 
sters) and is treated with honour in the palace, should secretly suggest to each 
minister individually : ‘ The chief queen is in love with you and has made 
arrangements for a meeting (with you); besides, you will obtain much wealth.’ 
8 If he repulses (the proposal), he is pure. 

This is the test of lust. 

9 On the occasion of a festive party, one minister should invite all 
the (other) ministers, 10 Through (seeming) fright at this (conspiracy), the 

3 ^apathap ftwom, i.e., the a7nMyas are first made to svvear that they will not desclose what 
is being suggested to them. — tatkfiltna : tliis word is used to refer to a elaimant or pretender 
to the throne from the ruler’s family, ^^apamddha : See Chapter 1.18 below. ^ kulya is Q.ny 
other member of the i-oyal family. — ekapragraha : in view' of 5.6.28, tliis can only 
refer to tlie chief minister who is the * one support ’ of the dynasty. Cj €nn explain iion- 
oiirerl equally with the king {rdjM sahaikapfijam —aupapddikam i Cj, reading 

upapddakmn, explains ' a person suddenly risen to power, i.e., nOt of royal descent ’ and 
adds tike illustration of Caiidragupta. Similarly Cnii. ‘One belonging to a region at the 
foot of a mountain or one who is to be considered or determined by us’ (Cs) appears little 
likely. Cf. 5,2.89. — dfmrmopadhd : this name is given to the test apparently l>ecause 
the dhdrmikfUVa of the king is supposedly denied in it or because the officer’s devotion to 
dharma (represented by tlie purohiia) is put to test. 

,5 asatpmgmheirui : according to Cb €s, the senapcUi is ordered by the king to honour 
evil men, winch he refuses to do ; tlmt is then made the ground for his dismissal. This is 
hardly possible in view of the use of the expression elsewhere, specially in 7.5.19. It is the 
support given to worthless persons by the sendpati (may be at the king’s secret instance as 
in Cj) that is made the ostensible ground for his seeming dismissal. 6 arthopadhd i the 
name is due to the offer of money involved in it. 

7 parivrdjikdf also called bhikmkif is a secret agent. See 1.12.4 below, -^te after 
ca is from Cj and seems necessary ; cf. Saihkararya on Kaiuandaka, 4.26. — Cj offers an 
alternative explanation of mahdnarthah ‘ a great calamity will befall you etc. ’ That is 
hai*dly likely. 

9 pmhavana is from D G2 Cj ; ptavahm^a of tlie other mss. means practically the same 
thing, pmhavana is a festive party (praJmyante'mdn smjana^niirdnUi prahavanam udvdhd* 
dir ttimvah —Cj) or a picnic {prlHhkojana —Cb). 10 kna udvegena : the fright is due to an 
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_ _ [lould put them in prison. 11 A sharp pupil, imprisoned there earli 
should secretly suggest to each of those ministers individually, when they are 
deprived of property and honour, (in this manner): ‘ This king is behaving 
wickedly ; well, let us kill him and install another ; this is approved by all; 
what about you ?M2 If he repulses (the suggestion), he is loyal. 

This is the test of fear. 

13 From among them, he should appoint those proved loyal by the test 
of piety to posts in the judiciary and for suppression of criminals, those 
proved upright by the test of material gain to offices of the Administrator 
and in the stores of the Director of Stores, those proved pure by the test of lust 
to guardianship of (places of) recreation inside (the palace) as well as outside, 
those proved loyal by the test of fear to duties near the (person of the) king. 

14 Those proved honest by all tests, he should make (his) councillors. 

15 Those (found) dishonest by every test, he should employ in mines, in 
forests for material produce, in elephant-forests and in factories. 

16 ^ He should appoint ministers, who have been cleared by the 
(tests of the) group of three (goals of life) and fear, to duties appropriate 
to them in accordance with their integrity ; ’ thus have tlie (ancient) 
teachers laid down. 

17 ‘ However, under no circumstances must the king make himself 
or the queen the target for the sake of ascertaining the probity of mini* 
sters ; ’ this is the opinion of Kautilya. 

18 He should not effect the corruption of the unconupted as of 
water by poison ; for, it may well happen that a cure may not be found 
lor one corrupted. 

19 And the mind, perverted by the fourfold secret tests, may not 
turn back without going to the end, remaining fixed in the will of spirited 
persons. 

apparently suspected conspiracy of the ministers. 11 kdpatika^ edtra i.s from D. It is easy to 
see how the other readings kdpotikas chdtrah and kdpatikacchdtrah arose successively out of 
this, under the influoiice of 1.11.2. Cj reads kdpatikai ca tatra, — Jolly-Schmidt read 
mhasainatn for sddhu eno/ni on tiie authority of Saiiikararya on Komandaka, 4.26. But tlio 
reading of the mss. seems quite all right. Cj seems to have read ata enam. 12 bhayopadhd : 
the name has reference to the fear in Avixich the arrested ministers live. 

13 dhartnasthtya i ct. Book "S. — ka^faka^odfmna : ct Book 4, — samdhartr : ct 

below. — mmnidhdifnicayakarma : cf. 2.5 below. — bdbhydhhyantatavihdrarak^dsu : Cnu 
rightly explains ^bdhyam udydnddi, dbhyantaram antahpmdidi^ understanding vihdra in 
tlie sense of mhdrasthdna- The explanation of Cb Cs 'vihdra, objects of pleasure, i.e., 
women, and bdhya^ u^., mistresses (bhogini) and dhhyantara, i.e., queens (devXy is hardly 
acceptable. 15 mrvatrdducvn : on the analogy of Mauu 7.62, Meyer suggests that sar- 
vatra §ucln should be read. That is hardly right, since it would place the councillor practi¬ 
cally on the same footing as nxiners and factory workers. The Manusnirii has evidently 
misunderstood the present passage. 

16. From these stanzas it is clear that Kautilya does i.ot agree witn the traditional 
view regarding the tests in its entirety. 17 Kautilyadarsanam : darsana here is no philoso¬ 
phical or other * system only ‘ opinion, view.’ 19 ndgatvdntar {m p) is clearly faulty. 
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20 Therefore, the king should make an outsider the object of 
reference in the fourfold work (of testing) and (thus) investigate through 
secret agents the integrity or otherwise of ministers. 

CHAPTFM ELEVEN 

SECTION 7 APPOINTMENT OF PBTISONS IN SECRET SERVICE 
(i) Creation of Establishments of Spies 

1 With the body of ministers proved upright by means of secret tests, 
the (king) should appoint persons in secret service, (viz.), the sharp pupil, 
the apostate monk, the seeming householder, the seeming trader and the 
seeming ascetic, as well as the secret agent, the bravo, the poison-giver and 
the begging nun. 

2 A pupil, knowing the secrets of others, (and) bold, is the sharp pupil. 
3 Encouraging him with money and honour, the minister should say, 

‘ Regarding the king and me as your authority, report to us at once any evil 
of any person which you may notice.’ 

4 One, who has relinquished the life of a wandering monk, (and) is 
endowed with intelligence and honesty, is the apostate monk. 5 Equipped 
with plenty of money and assistants, he should get work done in a place 
assigned (to him), for the practice of some occupation. C And from the 
profits of (this) work, he should provide all w^andering monks with food, 
clothing and residence. 7 And to those (among them), who seek a (per- 

dhrti is ‘ firm will ’ rather than ‘intellect20 adh^fhanmn : Cnn suggests that a traitor¬ 
ous officer should be substituted for the king and the wife of such an officer in place of the 
queen for purposes of the tests. It is not easy to see how the tests can retain their efficacy 
in such a case. — karye : M reads c&rye and Cs explains Tor the employment of a test.’ 
kdrye^ however, seems better. 

1.11 

1 mddhdmdtyavargah: tins is a Bahuvrilii, describing the king, and not a Karma- 
dharaya, as Meyer thinks. A group of ministers could hardly be concerned with the 
appointment of spies. 

2 kapafikah ; derived from kapata * deceit,’ (kapatma carati ift—Cj Chn). — chdimh 

‘ a pupil ’ or ‘ an apprentice.’ Cb explains ‘ who has only his own person to care for {4an- 
ramdiraparicchadah).^ Cnn has ‘ kapdlikdmdtraparicchadah ’ implying the idea of a beggar. 
It is net unlikely that the word is derived from chad ‘ to conceal, to cover ’ and implies the 
idea of one concealing his movements, intentions etc. 5 maniri : it is the samdhartr, who 
may have been meant. In pie case of grhapatikavyaiijana and others, the mmdJiarir is in 
charge, as is shown by 2.35.^-l$. — praiyddiia ‘ report, intimate,’ a rather unusual senre. 

4 pravrajydpratyavasitah^ i.e., one who wants to give up the monk’s life and return 
to the householder’s life. 5 vdrttdkarma-: according to Meyer, vdrttd is here the profession 
of spying, karma is the work of spying and phala the remuneration for this work. This is 
hardly likely, vdrtld in the usual sense is quite all right .—^anievdsin is used in the sense 
of an assistant in general, not merely an appi’cnticc. 3 karmaphaldt, i.e., from tlie 
iiieomo derived from agriculture or trade or cattle-rearing. 7 vfttikdmdn ; those who are 
anxious to find a secure livelihood and not depend on a life of mendicancy. etendiva 
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iould put them in prison. 11 A sharp pupil, imprisoned there eaiH^ 
secretly suggest to each of those ministers individually, when they are 
deprived of property and honour, (in this manner) : ^ This king is behaving 
wickedly ; well, let us kill him and install another ; this is approved by all; 
what about you ? ’ 12 If he repulses (the suggestion), he is loyal. 

This is the test of fear. 


13 From among them, he should appoint those proved loyal by the test 
of piety to posts in the judiciary and for suppression of criminals, those 
proved upright by the test of material gain to offices of the Administrator 
and in the stores of the Director of Stores, those proved pure by the test of lust 
to guardianship of (places of) recreation inside (the palace) as well as outside, 
those proved loyal by the test of fear to duties near the (person of the) king. 

14 Those proved honest by all tests, he should make (his) councillors. 

15 Those (found) dishonest by every test, he should employ in mines, in 
forests for material produce, in elepliant-forests and in factories. 

16 ‘ He should appoint ministers, who have been cleared by the 
(tests of the) group of three (goals of life) and fear, to duties appropriate 
to them in accordance with their integrity; ’ thus have the (ancient) 
teachers laid down. 

17 ‘ However, under no circumstances must the king make himself 
or the queen the target for the sake of ascertaining the probity of mini¬ 
sters ; ’ this is the opinion of Kautilya. 

18 He should not effect the corruption of the uncorrupted as of 
water by poison ; for, it may well happen that a cure may not be found 
for one corrupted. 

19 And the mind, perverted by the fourfold secret tests, may not 
turn back without going to the end, remaining fixed in the will of spirited 
persons. 

apparently suspected conspiracy of the ministers. 11 kdpatika^ calf a is from D. It is easy to 
see how the other readings kdpafikad chdtrah and kdpatihacchdtmh arose successively out of 
this, tinder the influence of l.il.2. Cj reads kdpatikai ca tatra, —• Jolly-Schmidt read 
mhasainam for sddhu enam on the authority of Sariikararya on Kamandaka, 4.2C. But tlie 
reading of the mss. seems quite all right. Cj seents to have read ata enam. 12 bhayopadhd : 
tike name has reference to the fear in wliich the arrested ministers live. 

13 dharmasthiya : cf. Book 8. kaxtiakasodhana : cf. Book 4. — samdhattr : cf. 2.6 
below. — samnidhaifnicayakamm : cf. 2.5 below\ —r bdbhydbhyantaravihdraraksdsu : Cnn 
rightly explains *‘bdhyam udydnddi^ dbhyaniaram antahpurddV understanding vihdra in 
the sense of vihdrasthdna. The explanation of Cb Cs '‘vihdra^ objects of pleasure, i.e., 
women, and bdhya^ i.e., mistresses (bhogini) and dbkyanlara, i.e., queens {deviy is hardly 
acceptable. 15 mrvatrdmcin : on the analogy of Mann 7.62, Meyer suggests that sar- 
vatra iticln should be read. That is hardly right, since it would place the councillor practi¬ 
cally on the same footing as miners and factory workers. The Manusmrti has evidently 
misundemtood tbe present passage. 

16. From these stanzas it is clear that Kaufilya does i.ot agree witn the traditional 
view regarding the tests in its entirety. 17 Kautilyadar^nam : dar^ana here is no philoso¬ 
phical or other * system only ‘ opinion, view.’ 19 ndgatvdntar (m p) is clearly faulty. 



20 Therefore, the king should make an outsider the object of 
reference in the fourfold work (of testing) and (thus) investigate through 
secret agents the integrity or otherwise of ministers. 


CHArfER ELEVEN 

SECTION 7 AX^POINTMENT OP PERSONS IN SECRET SERVICE 
(i) Creation of Establishments of Spies 

1 With the body of ministers proved upright by means of secret tests, 
the (king) should appoint persons in secret service^ (viz.), the sharp pupil, 
the apostate monk, the seeming householder, the seeming trader and the 
seeming ascetic, as well as the secret agent, the bravo, the poison^giver and 
the begging nun. 

2 A pupil, knowing the secrets of others, (and) bold, is the sharp pupil. 
8 Encouraging him with money and honour, the minister should say, 
‘ .Regarding the king and me as your authority, report to us at once any evil 
of any person which you may notice.’ 

4 One, who has relinquished the life of a wandering monk, (and) is 
endowed with intelligence and honesty, is the apostate monk. 5 Equipped 
with plenty of money and assistants, he should get work done in a place 
assigned (to him), for the practice of some occupation. 6 And from the 
profits of (this) work, he should provide all w^andering monks with food, 
clothing and residence. 7 And to those (among them), who seek a (per- 

-— dhrti is ‘ firm will ’ rather than ‘intellect .’ 20 adhi^thanam : Cnn suggests that a traitor¬ 
ous officer should be substituted for the king and the wife of such an officer in place of the 
queen for purposes of the tests. It is not easy to see Jiow the tests can retain their efficacy 
in siicli a case. — karye : M reads c&rye and Cs explains ‘for the employment of a test.’ 
kdtye^ howev^er, seems better. 

I.ll 

1 iuddhdmdlyamrgah ; this is a Bahuvrihi, describing the kiirg, and not a Karma- 
dharaya, as Meyer thinks* A group of ministers could hardly be concerned with the 
appointment Of spies. 

2 kdpatlkah : derived from kapata ‘ deceit,’ (kapatena carati iti —Cj Cnn). -— chair ah 
‘ a pupil ’ or ‘ an apprentice.’ Cb explains ‘ who has only his own person to care for {sar%- 
ramdlraparicchadah).'* Cnn has ‘ kapdlikdwdtraparicchadah ’ implying tlie idea of a beggar. 
It is net unlikely that the word is derived from chad * to conceal, to cover ^ and implies the 
idea of one concealing his movements, intentions etc. 8 maniri : it is the Bomahartf^ who 
may have been meant. In the case of grhapatikavyafljana and others, the samdhartr is in 
charge, as is shown by 2.85.8-13. —pratyddiia ‘ report, intimate,’ a ratlrer unusual sense. 

4 pravrajydpratyavasitaky i.e., one who wants to give up the monk’s life and return 
to the houselioider’s life, 5 vdrtidkarma- : according to Meyer, vdrttd is here the profession 
of spying, karma is the work of spying and phala the remuneration for this work. This is 
hardly Ihcely. vdrttd in the usual sense is quite all right. ^ antevdsin is used in the sense 
of an assistant in general, not merely an apprentice. 6 karmaphaldl, i.e., from the 
income derived from agriculture or trade or cattle-rearing. 7 vrttikdmdn : those who are 
anxious to find a secure livelihood and not depend on a life of men4ica|ioy. etemiva 
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'"mt) livelihood, he should secretly propose, ‘In this very garb, you 
should work in the interest of the king and present yourself here at the time 
of meals and payment/ 8 And all wandering monks should make similar 
secret proposals to (monks in) their respective orders. 

9 A farmer, the means of whose livelihood are depleted, (and) who is 
endowed with intelligence and honesty, is the seeming householder. 10 In 
a place assigned (to him) for agricultural work, he should etc.^ exactly 
as before^ 

11 A trader, the means of whose livelihood are depleted, (and) who is 
endowed with intelligence and honesty, is the seeming trader. 12 In a 
place assigned (to him) for his trade, he should etc.— exactly as before. 

18 A hermit with shaven head or with matted hair, who seeks a (per¬ 
manent) livelihood, is the seeming ascetic. 14 (Living) in the vicinity of 
a city with plenty of disciples with shaven heads or with matted hair, he 
should eat, openly, a vegetable or a handful of barley at intervals of a month 
or two, secretly, (however), meals as desired. 15 And assistants of traders 
(who are secret agents) should adore him with occult practices for becoming 
prosperous. 16 And his disciples shoxild announce, ‘ That holy man is able 
to secure prosperity (for any one).' 17 And to those who have approached 
him with hopes of (securing) prosperity, he should specify events happening 
in their family, which are ascertained by means of the science of (interpreting 
the touch of) the body and with the help of signs made by his disciples, (events) 
such as a small gain, burning by fire, danger from thieves, the killing of a 
traitorous person, a gift of gratification, news about happenings in a foreign 
land, saying, ^ this will happen today or tomorrow,’ or ‘ the king will do this/ 

veser^ti i.e., the peculiar outward garb of the particular ascetic sect is not to be given up. 
a svark svark vargam ; the different orders of wandering monks are to be under a member 
of the same order. 

10 samanam pUwefiat i.e., other indigent farmers are to accept secret service under him. 

13 mun^jatila- : Cnn has 'mutida such as i§akya, Ajivaka and others, ja^ila sxivdx as 
Paiupata and others.* 14 yavasamu^tim of G M is obviously corrupt; ‘grass’ could not 
have been intended* 15 vaidehakdntevddnah : tliese are assistants of the trader-spy. 
- - samiddhayogair ^practices which are intended to secure prosperity.’ Cb paraphrases by 
‘ purnamanmatfMyoga ’. Meyer suggests that samiddha is a Prakritism for samfddha ; that 
seems likely in view of samedhd and sdmedhika presently used in the same sense, the root 
edh being synonymous with tdh, not with id}i. 16 amu siddhah admedhikuh ; Cb Cs Meyer 
regmdnddhah also as predicate. It is better to understand mmedhikah alone a.s the predicate. 
sdtfiedhika is ‘ one who grants prosperity.’ IT samedhd^dsti ‘ hope or expectation of pros¬ 
perity.’ ^ angamdyd : according to Cnn, it is the science by which one touches the body 
of tlie person putting the question and finds the answer to it in that touch (yayd pTa§tuh 
pradimamaye aAgaspariam dfd^d ddeiah kriyate). Cf. 1.12.i.— abkijanepsitdni of D is not 
likely» Qgniddfiaf corabhaya can hardly be regarded as ‘desired.’ avemia in the read¬ 

ing adopted means‘what has happened,* implying also the idea of ‘what is going to happen’. 
— ddU^t with the implied sense of ‘to foretell’ is preferable to pratyddUet of D. — tustidd-^ 
nam ‘a gift in consequence of gratification’ is preferable to iustaddriam, though tlie latter 
can mean ‘ a gift to one who is contented (with the ruler).* ^idaifi vd rdju etc. : G2 M do not 
read va; but it is necessary to show the option between the two kinds of prophecies. Cl) 
seew to have read a single propliecy—idata Qdya vd rdjd karif^aH. For alpaldhh(\^ 
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^ ^ fcret servants and agents should cause that (prophecy) of his to be 
fulfilled* 19 To those (among the visitors) who are richly endowed with 
spirit, intelligence and eloquence, he should predict good fortune at the hands 
of the king and speak of (their imminent) association with the minister. 
20 And the minister should arrange for their livelihood and work. 

21 And he should pacify with money and honour those who are resentful 
for good reason, those resentful without reason, by silent punishment, also 
those who do what is inimical to the king. 

22. And favoured by the king with nioney and honour, they should 
ascertain the integrity of the king’s servants. Thus these five establish¬ 
ments (of spies) have been described, 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

SECTION 7 (Continued) 

(ii) Appointment of Roving Spies 

SECTION 3 RULES FOR SECRET SERVANTS 

1 And those who arc without relations and have to be necessarily main¬ 
tained, when they study the (science of the interpretation of) marks^ the science 
of (the touch of) the body, the science of magic, that pertaining to (the creation 

agnid&ha and corcMaya, however, idam bhamsyati seems necessary. 18 giidhdh 
ca ; gudha would refer to agents other than saUrin. D omits ca ; in that case gudha merely 
eniphasisses the secret character of the saUttn* 10 vdJcyct^cikfi^ ‘speech and power’ (Cb) * 
rather ‘ power of speech, i.e., eloquence ’ j cf. 1.14.9 below.— rdjabhdgyam is from Cb Cj! 
y the others rdjabhdvyam, hhdgya is distinctly preferable to the coiour- 

less bhdvya what is going to happen, future.’ What is meant is ‘good fortune at the hands 
of the kmg (mya rapJah sakcUm iava bhagyam lakmtiit bhatyi^aii—Ctmy Cj seems to have 
some kind of honour in mind (pattasambandhadi), D’s rdjya- does not yield a very happy 
sense. Meyer would interchange as. 10 and 20, making maniH the subject tor anuvy- 
ahareu rhere is no doubt, Jiowever, that tapaaah is to be understood as the subject for 
this verb; with mantrisamyogam also as the object in the same s., mantri cannot possibly be 
the subject^ An^ sattvap rajM- etc. describes visitors to tiie idpaaa, not the spies as Meyer 
thinks, bruydt isn t quite necessary. G M do not show it. 20 e^dm refers to aaltvaprajvid-’ 

’ 1 , given employment in state service, may be in secret service. — viyateta 

‘should arrange for’; cf. 1.17.25. Cj has ^Mesepa yateta/ 

21 ye ca etc.: this clearly refers to kdpatika and other agents described in this chapter, 

lhat IS shown by the next s. — rajflah kdranakruddhah is found in D ; kdranafcruddhah 
in It goes better with akarmiakruddhan that follows. — tumwidazidena, i.e., by assassina¬ 
tion, poisoning etc. . . » » j 

22 mrhsthdh are so called because they are stationed in one place isamyag ckasmin 

sthane sthitdli -Cnn). y 9 

1.12 

pranidhi soQms to mean 'Avliat is laid down, what is prescribed, duties, rules for con¬ 
duct, etc* Cf. rdjapra^idhih 1.19, nisdntapranidhih 1.20. It can also mean in some cases 
employment, appointment.’ 

_ 1 ye cdpyasambaridfnno'va^ablmrtavydk : we have to understand ca api marnbandhinah, 

tne last "word meaning ‘without relatives, orphans’; these are to be maintained by the state 
2.1.26 (andthdmi ca rdjd bibhfydi). Cb Cj read ye cdsya etc. and explain ‘the 
relatives of the king who have necessarily to be maintained by him.’ It is doubtful if spies 
were to b^e recruited only from the ranks of the king’s relations. Cj mentions the former 
reading, but ejqplains dpya by ‘related’; that is little likely, when sanibandhinah is there. Cnn 
explains ^dpydndm mantripurohitQpddhydyddindm mnibandhinaht relations of ministers, 
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usions, the duties of the diramas^ (the science of) omens, the ‘wheel with 
the spaces’ and so on, are the secret agents; or, (when they study) the art of 
association (with men). 

2 Those in the land who are brave, have given up all (thought of) 
personal safety (and) would fight, for the sake of money, an elephant or a wild 
animal, are the bravoes. 

8 Those who are without affection for their kinsmen and are cruel 
and indolent are the poison-givers. 

4 A wandering nun, seeking a (secure) livelihood, poor, widowed, 
bold, Brahmin (by caste) and treated with honour in the palace, should 
(frequently) go to the houses of high officers. 5 By her (office) are explained 
(similar offices for) the shaven nuns of heretical sects,. 

These are the roving spies. 

6 The king should employ these with a credible disguise as regards 
country, dress, profession, language and birth, to spy, in Conformity with 
their loyalty and capability, on the councillor, the chaplain, the commander- 
in-chief, the crown-prince, the chief palace usher, the chief of the palace 
guards, the director, the administrator, the director of stores, the magistrate, 


chaplain etc.’ These could hardly be referred to as avahfahkartavyah for the king, — laksa^ 
riamy i.e,, the science of interpretation of the marks on the hody^ angavidpd: see 1.11,17 
above, --jambfiakavidyd is the ‘magical lore by which one brings others under control, becomes 
invisible and so on’ (Cb). — antaracakram is, according to Cb Cs, the science of the omens of 
birds, according to Cj, the cries of jackals and other animals. According to Meyer, it may 
indicate the magic circle of Tantric or other mystic sciences. In the Brhatsamjfiitd, Ch. S7, 
antaracakra refers to the interpretation of omens from the dikcakra whicJt is divided into 82 
parts in a building. — sattrln is apparently derived from sattra frequently used in tlie sense 
of ‘an ambush’ from sad ‘to sit in ambush or to lie in wait unseen’; cf. 7.17.56; 10.2.15; 8.5.11 
etc. The saUrifi^s work is akin to an ambuscade without the element of an actual attack. 
Cnn explains "(sat) vidyamdnam api trdyaii gopayati Hi satlram chadnuiy tad mdyaie ye^dm 
U\ ^ sarhsargavidyd ‘the art of association,’ i.e., the science of love and allied arts, such as 
singing, dancing etc. (Cb). So Cnn 'sarhsrjyante jand yasydm sd sarmargavidyd gttanrlyddikd^ 

2 D adds pufusam agnyddikam vd after vydlam vd; the words do not api>ear to be 
original. — Tire point of janapade, according to Cb, is that people from the countryside 
tend to be so foolhardy. 

4 vidhavd : CJ states that some read avidhavd and explain it by putmkdmd ‘longing 
for a man’. That is not at all likely. — Brdhm-ant: apparently women of the Brahmana mrna 
alone could become parivrdjikds, abhigacchet from D is necessary for sense. 5 mundd 
VT^alyah : Cb Cs explain ‘Buddhist nuns and Sddra females’; the ‘and’ seems hardly justified. 
Meyer too has ‘shaven nuns and dissolute women’ which accords with Cj as to the explanation 
of ^j)arityaktacdntradharmd\ Cnn’s explanation of vrsaliy ^veSydindtaro demtdliA- 

gadhdrinyahy old prostitutes showing themselves as devotees’ is also doubtful. It seems 
that vtsala in this text refers to the follower of a heretical sect and rnmdd describes tlie custom 
of shaving the head prevalent among nuns of such sects. -- samcdrdh these are not settled 
in one place and do not belong to a samsthd^ They also work individually. Cb adds that 
the sarhstMh are appointed by the minister, the aamcdrdh by the king himself. 

6 mantripurohita-etxs, t we have here obviously a list of the IS tirthas referred to in 
s. 20 below. --praMatf so high in the list can hardly be the same as the officer who looks after 
the camp and its supplies according to 10.1.17. Like the dauvdrika and the dntaroamMka 
he seems to be a palace official in charge of its administration.—: such 
an officer is not mentioned elsowlxere in the text except in the salary lists in 5.8. Perhaps 
he is the same as the ndgarika of 2.36. Cj understands the dhnrmaslha of Book 3. kdmid- 
ntifca ‘the officer in charge of factories’ is also mentioned again only in 5.3.7.— 

^dhyaksa : this is usually understood as ‘the pi;^si<j|ent of the council of ministers.’ flowevcr, 



►mmandant, the city-judge, the director of factories, the council of 
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ministers, the superintendents, the chief of the army staff, the commandant 
of the fort, the commandant of the frontier-fort and the forest chieftain, in 
his own territory. 

7 Bravoes, (serving as) bearers of umbrella, water-vessel, fan, shoes, 
seat, carriage and riding animal, should (spy on and) ascertain the out-of-door 
activity of those (officers). 8 Secret agents should comm\inicate that (in¬ 
formation) to the (spy-) establishments. 

9 Poison-givers, serving as cooks, waiters, bath-attendauts, shampooers, 
bed-preparers, barbers, valets and water-servers, those appearing as hump¬ 
backs, dwarfs, Kiratas, dumb, deaf, idiotic or blind persons, (and) actors, 
dancers, singers, musicians, professional story-tellers and minstrels as well 
as women should (spy on and) ascertain the indoor activity (of those 
officers). 10 Nuns should. communicate that (information) to the (spy-) 
establishments. 

11 Assistants of the establishments should carry out the transmission 
of spied out news by means of sign-alphabets. 12 And neither the establish¬ 
ments nor these (assistants) should know one another. 

13 In case of prohibition (of entry into the house) for nuns, (secret 
agents) appearing at the door one after another (or) appearing as the mother 
or father (of servants in tlie house), or posing as female artists, singers or 
female slaves, should get the secret information that is spied out conveyed 
outside by means of songs, recitations, writings concealed in musical instru- 

such a president is unlikely, when the king is there to preside. Moreover, adhyaksa in the 
sense of ‘president’ is doubtful for this text. Clearly, two categories, council of minis¬ 
ters (i.e., eiich of its members) and superintendents (i.e,, heads of departments) are to be 
understood. Cf. 5.3 below, where we have mantfiparisad in s.7 and adhyaksa separately 
in s.13. -r^pdla is to be construed with each of dand^-, durga^ and a«/a-. Of these dan4apdla 
seems to be a sort of chief of staff. — diamha ‘the forest chieftain’ is strictly not a Hrthaor 
high state officer. We get the number 18 by excluding him- --bhaktitah : Cb Cs explain 
‘making hinx appear as the devotee of that god whose devotee the officer (spied on) hapi>eiis 
to be.’ The expression, however, seems to mean only ‘in conformity with the devotion 
(of the spy) to the king-'sdmartkyayogdt : Meyer understands sdmarthya and yoga as two 
ideas. A single idea, however, appears better, 

7 cam lit. ‘movement, activity ’ which is spied upon, hence, also ‘information 
spied out. ’ 

9 suddr&lika : according to Cb, mda is the cook, dralika is one who serves food.— 
^vdgjivandh kathakddayalf (Cj).— kimlamy though often used to include actors, dancers 
etc., seems hem restricted to minstrels or rhapsodes. 

11 samjMlipibhih : ‘a secret alphabet previously agreed upon’ (Cb) is better than 
‘signals and writing’ (Meyer). 

13 dvdtpithaparampard : this refers to spies disguised as acrobats, beggars, jugglers 
etc. who appear at the door at intervals and beg or do their acts. Spies in the house take 
advantage of tlieir appearance to communicate information to them. — mdtdpitroyaTljandh 
these claim to be the parent of some servant in the house, whom they wish to visit and fi'om 
wliom they get the secret information. —etc.: it seems best to understand four 
items, viz., gUa, pdthya, vddyabhdi^dagudhaUkh^a and shows 
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or signs. 14 Or, a secret get-away (from the house should be made 
by the spies) by (taking advantage of a pretended) long illness or madness 
or by setting (vsomething) on fire or administering poison (to someone). 


15 When there is agreement in the reports of three (spies), credence 
(should be given). 16 In case of continuous mistakes on their part, Silent^ 
punivShment is (the means of) their removal. 


17 And spies mentioned in ‘The Suppression of Oriminals’ should live 
with enemies receiving wages from them, in order to find out secret infor¬ 
mation, without associating with one another. 18 They are ‘ persons in the 
pay of both.’ 

19 And he should appoint ‘ persons in the pay of both,’ after taking 
charge of their sons and wives. And he should know such agents when 
they are employed by the enemies. And (he should ascertain) their 
loyalty through (spies of) their type. 

20 Thus he should sow spies among the enemy, the ally, the 
middle king, the neutral king, as well as among the eighteen high 
officers of (each of) those (kings). 

21 Humpbacks, dwarfs, eunuchs, women skilled in arts, dumb 
persons and different types of Mleccha races (should be employed as 
spies) living inside their houses. 


the option between these alternatives in the compound. 14 agnlntsmisargetmi i.e., setting 
something on fire or poisoning someone and then escjaping in the commotion that would 
follow. Meyer, however, lias ‘by pretending a fire (in his own house) or a case of poisoning 
(at Jus place) or for evacuation of the body {visarga^ i.e., clearing of the bowels).’ Tliis is 
hardly possible. 

15 sampraiyayah ‘belief, credence.’ Hi tnnipdia ‘failing away’, i.e., bringing in false 
information.-—prntmd/io ‘removal from office, dismissal from the job.’ In tlie present 
case, it is brought about by death. 

17 kantakamdhanoktdh : spies mentioned in 4.4.3 are to be thouglxt of, -r- H alternates 
between avasarpa and apasarpa, but has mostly the former. However, apm^rpa is usual 
later. Cf. BaghuvaMs, 17,51 etc. — It is proposed to read asampdlincd cdrarlham, ‘not 
associating together, for the sake of spying out Information secretly.’ The idea is, the 
ubhuyavetamis are to operate independently in the enemy’s territory, eaclii being unaware of 
the otlier ubhayavetanaa though from the same Cioiintry. sampdta, in this text, has the sense 
of ‘coming together, crmvding etc.*; cf. 4.6.2; 9.2.2; 2.25.8 etc. For ammpdtin ei\ 2.36.21 
Meyer proposes sampdfinan cdrdHham ‘going out there for the work of spying,’ Most mss 
I’ead mmpdtanUcdrdrthmni it is possible that nifScdm means ‘sending out (spied out in 
formation from the enemy’s territory)’; in that case, sampatd would have to mean ‘infor¬ 
mation spied out,’ which seems hardly possible. Cb renders sampdta by ‘spy’ and explains 
‘ijit order that his own spies may be able to work easily and the enemy spies may be unable 
to operate.’ This is equally unsatisfactory. 

19 grhttaputraddrdm^ ca : i.e., the sons and wives of tlie ubhayavetanas are held as 
hostages. —• ariprakitdni i.e., when ubkayavetajias are used by the enemies against him. -r- 
tadvidhaih : if the ubhayavetana is disguised as a spy to watch over him should 

also appear as a kuiUava and so on. 

21 -pandakdh Of most mss. means the san^e as -^andakdh of Cb, - - citrds ca mlecchajdU 
ayah, such as Kirata, Sabam etc. 



mtsT/if, 
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22 In fortified towns traders (should constitute) the spy esta¬ 
blishments, on the outskirts of fortified towns ascetics, farmers and 
apostate monks in the countryside (and) herdsmen on the borders ^of 
the country. 

23 In the forest should be placed forest-dwellers (such as) monks, 
foresters and others,—a series of spies, quick in their work, in order 
to find out news of (the activity of) the enemy, 

24 And such (spies) of the enemy should be found out, those of 
the different types by (his own spies) of the same types, (whether) roving 
spies or spy-establishments, secret servants not bearing the marks of a 
secret servant. 

25 In order to discover espionage by enemies, he should station 
at frontiers principal officers, who are non-seducible, but are shown 
to be impelled by motives for action that are associated with 
seducible parties, 

22 rdstra is the same ns janapaday distinguished from durga or pura. 

23 It is to be noted that Smvnanas, i.e., Buddiiist or Jain monks (Cnn) are 

here included among - Cj shows -^jtldnmham (for ^jndndrthdhh 3 hat seems 

also Medhatithi's reading on Manu, 7.X54, That would 

pressioii. D. Schlingloff (‘Artlia^astra-Studien, I. Kauplya und Medhatithi, WZKSO, 
IX 1955,1-38) has made a critical comparison of Arthasdstra quotations m Metha- 
titllji with passages in the present text. J, 

covered Contact between Arfchaldstra and Dharniasastra, ZDMG, 115, 195^, 134-1»2) 
has, in addition, also compared quotations in Bharuci, an earlier commentator on the 

Manusmrti. 

24 gUdha^ cdgadhammjMtSk : in spite of the ca being placed after instead of before 
giidhSh, the latter does not form a third category as Meyer thmta. agu^samjmta seems 
to mean ‘who do not l)e 8 r signs of being secret agents.’ Cj reads aguifht^amjmtmh ; that 
would describe his own spies. Medhatithi on Manu 7.154 reads gudliasamjfiitdh who are 
equipped with, i«e,, make use of secret signs.’ 

25 The translation follows in the main tlie explanation in Cnn 'krodhalobhabhayamSn<^ik 
kdTanabhmailt pralirupUdn mantrisendpatyadin krtakakrtydn krtvd mdnmVnkarabhraflan 
rdslTdn nirvdsayet.' The idea is, some important officers about who^ loyalty there is 
no doubt are stationed at the frontier; it is made out (darMa) that they have 4 motive 
(hetu) such as krodha, lobha etc. for turning traitor (krtyapaksxya). The enemy s spies 
feel tempted to try to seduce these officers; if they do so, the enemy’s intentions become 
known to these officers and through them to the king. Cb seems to agree though it 
does not show a clear explanation of some expressions. Meyer ha,s whose loyalty is 
uashakably demonstrated (akrtydn darsitSti) through men of the ^edere 
p«fe?f«aih) who appioach them for work of their own (kdryahedubhih). In the foot-note, 
he prefers krlyapakflyaih as an adjective to kdryahetubhih ‘by those means of accom¬ 
plishing an object which are useful in the case of kftyaa, i.e., swh means as test 
the likW seceders.’ Cs explains ‘such principal men as are d.fflcut to wan oyer 
(akrtySn.le., aaddkySn) and may even be hostile, should be first enlightened wth 
reasons which are sufficient to win over a person, i.e., they shmild 

reasoning and then stationed etc.’ This is hardly satisfactory. Russ, has should station 
his own chief spies (mukhydn), meriting trust (akrtydn) revealed (itor.fiidfi) on the ground 
of their actions in the matter of traitors (hriyapakslyaih heiubhth}^ 
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SECTION 0 KEEPING A WATCH OVER THE SEDUCIBLE AND NON- 
SEDUCIBLE PARTIES IN ONE^S OWN TERRITORY 


1 When he has set spies on the high officials, he should set spies on the 
citizens and the country people. 

2 Secret agents, opposing one anotlier, should carry on a disputation 
at holy places, in assemblies, in communal gatherings and (other) congrega¬ 
tions of people. 8 (One of them should say,) ‘This king is said to be endowed 
with all virtues and yet no virtue is to be seen in him, as he oppresses citizens 
and country people with fines and taxes.’ 4 The other should contradict 
him as well as those who may commend his views there. 5 (He should 
say,) ‘People, overwhelmed by the law of the fishes, made Mann, the son of 
Vivasvat, their king. 6 And they assigned one-sixth of the grains, one- 
tenth of the commodities and money as his share. 7 Maintained by that, 
kings bring about the well-being and security of the subjects. 8 Those who 
do not pay fines and taxes take on themselves the sins of those (kings) and 
(kings) who do not bring about well-being and security (take on themselves 
the sins) of tlie subjects. 9 Therefore, even forest-dwellers offer a sixth part 
of their gleaned grains, saying “This is the share for him who protects us.” 
10 This is the office of Indra and Y^arna, viz., (that of) the kings, whose wrath 

1.13 

krtyas are defined in s. 22 below. conveys the idea of being vigilant in 

the matter of these persons, protection of oneself from these persons, not protection of 
these persons. 

2 dvandvinah ‘contending among themselves {dvandvam vairam yesdm Cj)’ is 
more likely than ‘moving in pairs’ (Cb). tlfthasahhd- etc.: ^ala- added after -sabhd^ in G 
M does not appear to be original. Four things seem meant, tlrtha, mhhd^ pwgu and janasama- 
vdyUt as in Cnn Cs. pilga is a sort of guild or comnuunal groiij) {piigdh srepfgands taniuvdyd- 
dindfn--Cnn). janas:imavaya refers to congi-egations of people for dramatic s^liows, festivals 
etc. {preksotsavddim yatra jandh mmavayanti —Cnn), Meyer construes mniavdya with puga 
as well as jana,—It is not possible to agree with K. P. Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, II, p. 84) 
that Mrthasabhd^dldsamavdyfi refers to tlio sectional sub-assembly of the Paura Assembly 
in charge of sacred places and public buildings, that pugammavdya is the sub-assembly in 
charge of trade and maniifjKJtures and that janasamamya is the Popular Assembly. 3 
ayam raja etc.: according to Ghoshal (HPT, pp. 133-134 and n.) ayam rdjd means ‘this class 
of kings,’ yah refers to gunah and pidayati is causal, ‘which makes him harass the subjects.’ 
This is very doubtful, yah can easily refer to asya, 4 ye^nupraMntseyuh : these are possi¬ 
ble/cr/t/a,-?. 5 Manum rdjdnam ate,: the Mahdbharafa 12.67.20-82 narrates how Mam 
was induced to imdertake the task of rulership. 6 This theory of an original contract 
between the subjects and the ruler is merely a device used by agents for securing the alle¬ 
giance of subjects, a tc^dm kilhi^am etc.: the translation follows in the main Cnn which 
explains ‘subjects not paying fines and taxes (adandahardh prajdfi) take on themselves the 
sins of the kings, and kings not securing the subjects’ welfare take on themselves the sins 
of the subjects,’ It would have been better if we had prajali after adari^kardh and rdjdnah 
after -ksemdxxiha^ ca* Cj, reading adai^dadharo karafi, seems to explain, ‘ a king who fails 
to wield ffie dai^da takes on himself tlie sins of those kings who do it, and kings failing to 
secure yogaksemu take on them-solves the subjects’ sins.’ If the s. is looked upon as oon- 
taining a single clause, we may understand ‘kings who do not take fines and taxes take on 
themselves the sins of those other dutiful kings, and they also fail fo se< 5 ure the welfare of 
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Vour are visibly manifest. 11 Even divine punishment strikes tlxose 
who slight them, 12 Therefore, kings must not be slighted.’ 13 Thus 
he should restrain the common people. 14 And they should also find out 
rumours (spreading among the subjects). 

15 And spies appearing as ascetics with shaven heads or with matted 
hair should ascertain the contentedness or discontentedness of those, who live 
on his gi'ains, cattle or money, who Jielp him with these in calamity or pros¬ 
perity, who restrain a rebellious kinsman or region, (or) who repel an enemy 
or a forest chieftain. 16 He should favour those who are contented, with 
additional wealth and honour. 17 He should propitiate with gifts and conci¬ 
liation those, who are discontented, in order to make them contented. 18 
Or, he should divide them from each other as well as from neighbouring princes, 
forest-chieftains, pretenders from his family and princes in disfavour. 19 
If they are even tlien discontented, he should make them incur the odium of 
the country by (appointing them to) the office of collecting fines and taxes. 
20 When they have incurred the odium, he should bring about their, end 
by ‘silent’ punishment or by an insurrection in the country. 21 Or, he should 
post them in mines or factories, after taking their sons and wives under his 
protection, for fear that they might be the object of designs by enemies. 

22 Those, however, who are enraged or greedy or frightened or proud, 
are likely to be seduced by enemies. 23 Spies appearing as fortune-tellers, 
soothsayers and astrologers should ascertain their mutual relations as well 
as their contacts with enemies or forest chieftains. 24 He should favour 
those, who are contented, with wealth and honour. 25 He should manage 
those who are discontented by means of conciliation, gifts, dissension or force. 

26 In this way, the wise (king) should guard from the secret instiga¬ 
tions of enemies those likely to be seduced and those not likely to be 
seduced in his own territory, whether prominent persons or common 
people. 


the subjects.’ Meyer suggests tdsdm for ie.$dm *kings who do not receive fines or taxes and 
are tlierefore unable to secui-e welfare take on tliemselves the sins of those subjects.’ Cs 
roiuh dm^akard/i and tt/ogo- (for aiyoga-) ‘punishments and taxes imposed by those kings 
(tesdni da^^akardfi.) remove distress {kiUnsa evil) from the people and secure tlieir w^elfare.’ 
Tlu.s seems very unlikely. Russ, follows Cs. 11 daivo daini^dah, i.e., some divine calamity. 
13 k^dmkdn ‘the comnxon j^eople, the ma.sses’ as distinguished from pradhdndh described 
in s. i.e., controvert their views and dissuade them from entertaining 

seditious thoughts. 

1.5 djivanti ‘live on,’i.e., receive as wages or salary.ftupifa ‘rebellious’ from a root 
commonly used in this sense in this text. —* vydvartayanti ‘turn back,’i.e., dissuade them from 
taking any rash steps, pmtisedkayanti ‘repel,’ may be, even by fighting. 17 tydga is the 
same as ddna. 19 dapdakarasddhaim- ‘securing or recovering of fines and taxes.’ danda- 
sddhana does not seem to mean ‘raising an army.’ The vd read in O M after -dhikdre^ 
is not necessary and D omits it. We need not suppose, as Me 5 '^er does, that some word before 
vd has dropped out. nd, if read, can show the option between dandasddhana and karasd^ 
dhana, 20 mdhayet ‘should manage, secure,’ i.e., get rid of him. 

2‘2 According to Cb Cs tlie 9th prakamna really begins only with this s., the earlier 
ss. forming part of the 8th. Even those ss., however, also refer to possible krtyas and 
akrlyas, — mdnimh from D is supported by 1.14.5 below. 
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SECTION 10 WINNING OVER THE SEDUCIBLE AND NON^SEDUCIBI.E 
PARTIES IN THE ENEMY’S TERRITORY 


1 The winning over of the seducible and non-seducible parties in 
one’s own territory has been explained; that in the enemy’s territory is to 
be described. 

2 One who is cheated after being promised certain things, of two persons 
equally skilled in some art or useful service the one who is humiliated, one who 
is in disfavour because of a favourite (of the king), one who is defeated after 
being challenged (to a contest), one who is distressed by banishment, one who 
has not achieved his object after incurring expenditure, one who is hindered 
from doing his duty or receiving his inheritance, one deprived of honour or 
office, one held back by members of the family, one whose womenfolk are 
molested by force, one who is put in prison, one who is fined after losing hi$ 
suit (in court), one prevented from indulging in wrong conduct, one whose 
entire property is confiscated, one tormented in confinement, one whose kins¬ 
men are exiled (or, killed),—this is the group of the enraged. 

8 One who has himself thwarted (someone), one who has committed 
a serious wrong, one who has become known for a sinful act, one frightened by 
punishment meted out to another with a like offence, one who has seized (some 

1.14 

upagmha is ‘winning over to one’s side, seducing.’ '‘upagmhalik armkulanam*—Medint 

2 tuhjakdrinoh : ‘of two persons wiio can do a thing equally efficiently.’ Cj reads 
tidyak(Mnah which may be understood as ablative, ‘one humiliated as compared wifcli his 
equal.’ D reads taUulyakdri^ah which may be similarly understood^ —vallabhdvaru- 
ddhah : folkiwing D, '^paruddhah should ratlier be read; for, the idea is ‘one in disfavour 
because of some favourite of the king,* hardly ‘put in restraint by a favourite of the king.’ 

>— pravdsa- ‘banishment,’ rather tiian ‘constant journeying on king’s account.’ — kulyaiti 
seems to refer to the king’s kinsmen rather than to his own. -— kdrdbhinycistah ‘put in 
prison’ (Cb), though, as Meyer points out, kdrd ‘prison’ is not found elsewhere in the text 
and bandhanaparikliaia^ appears to render tliis expression superfluous, Cj explains ‘one 
w'ho is urged to recover fines quickly {kdro dandah^ tatra abhiniveaena ivayedam uhipaneyam 
Hi niyuktah)^ which is luirdly convincing. Meyer would read kafdbhiyastah or kmdbhi- 
ymlah ‘over-opi>ressed by taxes’; kardbhitraaiak might be better in this sense. —pnro/i- 
tadan^itah : ^.1.19-20 show parokta in the sense of Uie person who has lost his suit and is 
fined in conse(|uonce. Therefore, ‘who is'^fined without proper consideration on tlie testi¬ 
mony of another’ (Cb Cj) does not seem to be right. ---• : Cb Cs explain 

‘who has been wrongly (mithyd) prevented from some practice siicli as the performance 
of the Agni^toma sacri^’e.’ This case seems to be covered by avadharmad uparuddhah, 
‘Prevented from indulging in some wrong conduct’ is better. --^pravdsiUi- may be ‘exiled’ 
or‘executed.’ Cnnhm'‘yamapuram prentabdndhavah.' 

8 svnyam upahatah viprakrtah : both participles appear used in the active sense ‘who 
has hindered or thwarted (some highly placed individual), and who has committed some 
serious wrong (to such an individual).’ If understood as ‘who is thwarted’ and ‘who is 
wronged,’ that would hardly suit. The consequence would be anger, rather than fear. 
Cnn explains upahata ‘who has failed to carry out tlie task after spending a lot of money 
and troops (A;os«w dari^^m ca vind4ya akftakdryo), i.e. frustrated by his own actions’ and 
mpvakrta *wlio has done an act of treason like black magic etc. {viruddham prakar§ena 
kftam Tdjadvistam abhiedrddi).* Cj has ‘who has been tliwarted by his own evil deed 
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Kind, one who is subdued by force, one in any (state) department who 
hasljuddenly amassed wealth, one hoping for a pretender from the (king’s) 
family (coming to the throne), one disliked by the king, and one who enter¬ 
tains hostility tow^ards the king,—this is the group of the frightened. 

4 One who is impoverished, one whose property is taken by another, 
a miser, one in a calamity (or, indulging in a vice) and one indulging in rash 
transactions,—this is the group of the greedy. 

5 One who is filled with self-conceit, one desirous of honour, one resentful 
of the honour done to his enemy, one placed in a low position, one fiery in 
temper, one given to violence, and one dissatished with his emoluments,^—• 
tliis is the group of the proud. 

G Among them, he should cause instigation through spies appearing as 
holy men with shaven heads or matted hair,—of each person of the seducible 
party by that (spy) to whom he may be devoted. 

7. ‘ Just as an elephant, blinded by intoxication and mounted by an 

intoxicated driver, crushes whatever it finds (on the way), so this king, not 
possessed of the eye of science, and (hence) blind, has risen to destory the citi- 
z;ens and the country people; it is possible to do harm to him by inciting a rival 
elephant against him; show (your) resentment;’—in this way he should cause 
the group of the enraged to be instigated. 

(atmadfUcaritem upahatah rdjahdryavindMd sa hihhetiy and ‘accused (viprakrto ahhUastah).' 

parydttabhumih lands are taken away from him’ (Cb Meyer) is hardly likely to 

be afraid; ‘ who has seized the land of another (Cs) would appear belter. Cj thinks of 
king’s land being seized by him. — da%idmopanatahi : usually this refers to a prince who 
has surrendered witli his troops; cf. 7.15 below. As state oflicers are primarily thought 
of, 'Subdued by force’ is clearly meant. ‘Impoverished by fines’ (Cs) is hardly likely. 
—- taikulmopd^dmsuh: Cb explains ‘wlio has sought shelter "with or is dependent on a 
pretender to the thrcxne.’ Cj, reading tdlktdmo vdSammh^ explains ‘a member of the 
king’s family who is eagerly looking forward to becoming the king,’ The reading witl> vd 
does not appear very likely. 

4 anydttasvah from D appears preferable to atydUasvah ‘whose proi>erty has been taken 
away by way of taxes or fines’ (Cs) or ‘who has taken to himself excessive prop<irty’ (Meyer). 
r~ atyahiiavyavaharah : the rashness of the undertaking appai'cntly involves a llnancial loss 
or expectation of great gain. 

5 nlcair wpakitafy ‘one wlio is placed in a low position {ntcaih as adverbial)’ appears 
better than ‘placed along with low persons (either in rank or for some work)* (Cj Cs Meyer) 
or ‘ involved in the same matter along with low persons’ (Cb). — bhogena, i.e., with what he 
receives in return for service rendered. 

6 1/0 yadhhahtis tarn tena : the idea is that tlie instigation is to be made by tlmt spy (iena) 
disguised as a holy man, to w'hom the kftya may be devoted. Thus Cj. It is possible to refer 
yad and tena to krodha, bhaya etc. to which the krtya maybe attached (yadhhaktih) ; but this 
is less likely, ISfeyer proposes yadahhaktih tena ‘through that (krodha etc.) by which he has 
liecome disaffected (abhaktih) towards his master.’ This is hardly satisfactory. Cb has 
‘by the offer of whatever he may be desirous of.’ IVhat follows does not contain any refer¬ 
ence to the desires of the krtya. 

7 After andho rdjd, Cb Cs add andhena mantrind ^dhi^ihitah. Though it corresponds to 
mattena adhisthiUih in the upamana, it isn’t necessary. In fact, it may well have been a 
marginal gloss. Cf. Saihkararya on Kamandaka, 18.3D. — anuirsah : the resentment is 
apparently to be shown by going over to tlie enemy. 
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^ Jmt as a serpent, lying in hiding, emits poison at the place from 
which it expects danger, so this king, having become apprehensive of harm 
(from you), will ere long emit the poison of anger at you; go elsewhere;’—in 
this way he should cause the group of the frightened to be instigated. 


9 ‘ Just as the cow of the hunters is milked for hounds, not for Brahmins, 

so this king is milked for those devoid of spirit, intelligence and eloquence, 
not for those endowed with qualities of the self; that (other) king knows 
(how to appreciate) persons of distinction; go to him;’—in this way he should 
cause the group of the greedy to be instigated. 


10 ‘Just as the well of the Candalas is of use only to the Caiidalas, not 
to others, so this king, being low, is of benefit only to low persons, not to 
Aryas such as you; that (other) king knows (how to appreciate) persons of dis¬ 
tinction; go to him;’—in this way he should cause the group of the proud to be 
instigated. 

11 When they haVe agreed with the words ‘So (we shall do)’ and 
have become allied (to him) by the making of terms, he should employ 
them according to their capacity in his own works, with spies (to watch 
over them). 

12 And he should win over the seducible in the enemy’s terri¬ 
tories by means of conciliation and gifts and those not seducible by 
means of dissension and force, pointing out (to them) the defects of 
the enemy. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SECTION 11 THE TOPIC OF COUNSEL 


1 When he has secured the allegiance of his own party and the party 
of the enemy, he should think of the undertaking of works. 


2 All undertakings should be preceded by consultation, 3 The place 
for that should be secluded, not allowing talks to be heard outside, incapable 


8 pura utsfjali : as usual the sense of the immedia te future is to be understood. Meyer 
has ‘ before he emits, you should go.’ "rhontfli uossihle* this doesn’t aunear intended. 


Though possible, this doesn’t appear intended. 

9 duhyate is as in D Cj. dugdhe is equally good,- vdkyasakti- cf.» 1.11.19 above. 

— asau raja is the king on whose behalf the secret agent is working. — In the reading 
sevycUdm of Gl M (for laira gamyatdm)y a sa would appear to be necessary before it; Cj seems 
to have read it here as well as in s.lO. 

10 This clearly implies tlie existence of separate arrangements for water for the untou¬ 
chables. 

11 sarhhifdn panakarrnand : a treaty (sarndhi) with terms {paiia) laid down is meant. 


1.15 


3 kathdndm anih^dvi is from D, also implied in Cb. Tliat is better than anisrdvt 
(anihsrm necessary as in Cs) ‘ not allowing (talk) to flow out.’ Cj, with anisrdvly has ‘ free 
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peeped in even by birds. 4 For, it is known that deliberations are 
divulged by parrots and starlings, even by dogs and other animals. 5 There¬ 
fore, an unauthorised person must not approach the place of counsel. 6 One 
who divulges secret counsel should be extirpated. 

7 Secret counsel is indeed betrayed by the gestures and the expressions 
of the envoy, the minister and the moiiarch. 8 Gesture is behaviour other 
than normal. 9 The putting on of an expression (on the face) is expression. 
10 Concealment of that (and) vigilance over officers appointed (should be 
maintained) till the time of (completion of) the undertaking. 11 For, their 
prattle through negligence or in intoxication or during sleep, their immodera¬ 
tion such as amorousness and the like, or, a person concealed or despised, 
betrays secret counsel. 12 Therefore, he should guard counsel. 

13 ‘ The divulgence of secret counsel is fatal to the security and 

well-being of the king and the officers appointed by him. 14 Therefore, 
he should deliberate alone over a confidential matter, ’ says Bharadvaja. 
15 ‘ For, even councillors have , (other) councillors, and these have others 
still. 16 Thus this series of councillors leads to the divulgence of secret 
counsel. 

17 ‘’Therefore, others should not know about any work sought 
to be done by him. Only those who undertake it should know (about 
it) when it is begun or even when it is actually completed.’ 

18 ‘There is no attainment of deliberation by a single person,’ says 
Vis5.1aksa. 19 ‘For, the affairs of a king are (threefold,) directly perceived, 
unperceived and inferred. 20 Coining to know what is not known, definite 
strengthening of what has become known, removal of doubt in case of two 
possible alternatives in a matter, finding out the rest in a matter that is partly 
known,—this can be achieved (only) with the help of ministers. 21 There¬ 
fore, he should sit in counsel with those who are mature in intellect. 


from cclmea.’ 4 Mmdrikdbhir : Jolly-Schniidt refer to the Harsacarita p. 268 (BSS edi¬ 
tion) for illustrations. 5 Cj reads ayukto for andyukto* 

8 ingila derived from ing ‘ to move,’ refers to movements or gestures indicative of 
the thoughts of a person. 9 dkrligraftanam ‘ putting on an expression otlier than natural, 
such as paleness of the face, etc.’ (Cb). 10 A ca would seem necessary after -raksanarn. 

iti has no significance ; a verb like kurydt or kdrayet would have been better. 11 -pra- 
Idpdh is from D. Sinee kdma etc. constitutes uUeka as shown by 9.7.1 kmdpramdda etc. are 
unconnected with it, this reading is clearly necessary. Perhaps pmfdpaih in the sing, which 
seems to be the reading of Cj, would be better, in view of the verb bhinaUi. — ulsekah * im¬ 
moderation, excess ’ rather than ‘ haughtiness ’ (Cs) or ‘ self-forgetfulness ’ (Meyer). 

18 D’s hyayogU' is supported by Cb. — ayogaksemakaro rdjflak : Cnn gives the illustra¬ 
tion of Ramagupta betrayed by Dhruvadevi (yathd Dhnmtdevyd krto Udmaguptasariiaaya). 
17 D has a slightly different form of the first line, wliich is found in s. 60. — An iti at the 
end of the stanza would be better to mark the end of the quotation from Bharadvaja’s work. 
That this is a quotation can hardly be doubted. 

19 Cf. 1*0.4 above. It is possible that even there tlie s, is derived from 
Visalilksa’s work. 20 riiMtahalddhdnnm : JoUy-Schmidt have adopted niscayo nUci- 
tasya balddhdnarn from Soiuadeva’s Nltivdkydmrta^ Avltere the passage is quoted* 
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22 ‘He should despise none, (but) should listen to the opinion 
of ever}^ one. A wise man should make use of the sensible words of 
even a child-’ 

23 ‘This is ascertainment of counsel, not guarding of counsel,’ say the 
followers of Parasara. 24 ‘ He should ask the councillors concerning a mjttter 

exactly similar to the imdertaking he has in mind, “this work was like Hus, 
or, if it were to happen like this, how then should it be done ?” 25 As they 

might advise, so should he do that (work). 26 In this way is counsel ascer¬ 
tained and secrecy maintained at tlie same time.’ 

27 ‘ No/ says Pisuna. 28 ‘ For, councillors, ctuestioned about a remote 

affair, whether it has taken place or not, give their opinion with indifference 
or disclose it. 29 That is a defect. 30 Tlierefore, he should deliberate 
with those, who are approved for the particular undertakings. 31 Holding 
counsel with these (only), he achieves success in consultation as well as 
its secrecy.’ 

32 ‘No’, says Kautilya, 33 For, this is a condition without fixity. 
34 He should hold consultations with three or four councillors. 35 For, 
holding a consultation with one (only), he may not (be able to) reach a deci¬ 
sion in (UlTicult matters. 36 And a single councillor behaves as he pleases 
without restraint. 37 Holding consultations with two, he is controlled by 
the two if united and niine>d by them if at war (with eacli other). 88 With 
three or four, that becomes possible (only) with difficulty. 30 However, if it 
does become possible, it involves great danger. 40 With more (councillors) 
tlian that, it is with difficulty that decisions on matters are reached or counsel 

22 After this, too, an iti seems necessar>^ 

23 P<^ra^ra/^: see 1.3.7. above. 24 * an exact counterpait.’ 

28 vyUvahitam * distant, ’ i.e., not tlie matter which the king has in view at the time. 

30 abhipreiah ^ approved,’ i.e., considered by the king as experts in the particular matter. 

31 mantrcmddhim of D is distinctly better than -buddhim (in the sense of upalabdhim) 
or-vrddfiim. Cf. s. 18 above. 

33 anavasthd : because every time the king would be consulting new men and there 
would be no stable group of cotincillors:: to advise the king. 88 tat trLpi catur^H vd : this 
reading of D is found in Cj and supported by tatri^i of M ; the omission of nailcdhtdm 
(after vd) is supported by Cb. tnt refers to the possibility otavagraha or vmd^a which 
is there, wlren tJiere are two ministers- Cnn includes tlie possibility of mantrani^cayd-- 
nadhigama fxnd yathestdmrai^a also wliich are tliere wlien there is a single minister. 
39 mahddosam etc. : the idea seems to be : if, however, the possibility of avagmJm etc. 
does arise, it would spell disaster. It is not unlikely that this s, is a marginal gloss that 
lias got into the text. Cj .seems to explain ‘that in whicli there is the great disadvantage 
(do«a) of absence of security (ayogaksema)y is thus eounUraated (upapanna i.e. pratM- 
/iita),' Without tat and with the addition of naikdntam in s. 38 Meyer explains the 
two S3, ‘absence of conclusion or tincei1.ainty (naikdnUmtr) is reached (upapadyaie) witli 
difficulty. When it is reached, however, it becomes highly dangerous.'’ Cs includes inakd- 
dosam in s. 88 and explains ‘a thing resulting in a great eai&rmty {rmhddo^am as subject) 
such as avfigraha etc. does not necessarily follow {na ekdntam upapadyaie); ii at all it 
follow.s, it does so with difhevvity. (Tlie matter under consideration cintyamdnam kdryam) 
becomes properly dealt with (upaponuam bhavaii)/ This explanation is very doubtful. 
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u^Mecl. 41 However, in conformity with the place, time and work to be 
done, he should deliberate With one or two, or alone by himself, according 
to (their and his own) competence. 

42 The means of starting undertakings, the excellence of men and 

inaterials, (suitable) apportionment of place and time, provision against 
failure (and) accomplishment of the work— this is deliberation in its five 
aspects. ' 

43 He should ask them individually as well as jointly. 44 And he 
should ascertain their different opinions along with (their) reasons (for holding 
them), 45 Having found a matter (for deliberation) he should not allow 
time to pass. 46 He should not deliberate for a long time, nor with the par-' 
tisans of those to whom he would (like to) do harm. 

47 ‘He should appoint a council consisting of twelve ministers,’ say 
the followers of Manu. 48 ‘Sixteen,’ say the followers of Brhaspati. 
49 ‘Twenty,’ say the followers of Ui^anas. 50 ‘According to capacity,’ 
says Kautilya. 

51 They should think over the (king’s) own party and the enemy’s 
party. 52 And (they) should bring about the commencement of what is 
not done, the carrying out of what is commenced, the improvement of what 
has been carried out and the excellence of (the execution of) orders, in the 
case of works. 

53 He should look into the affairs with those who are present. 
54 With those who are not present he should hold consultations by sending 
out letters. 


41 yathdsdmarthyani, i^e., according tc his own and the eoimeillors’ capability. Cmi 
remarks tliat capibiUty implies profleiency in politics, brilliant intellect and skill in 
}>ra€ticol affairs ^nmnlre sdmarthyam Msfmcalcmpnattd niraliikiyd prajttd h)kavyca)ahdT(i-> 
kmdalayh ca.' 

M matlpravivekdn : distinctions of opinion, i.e., individual opinions. The wjading 
of .Tolly-Schmidt is derived from a commentary on Kamandaka’s NUisdra and is in no way 
preforalilo, — hem ‘ the motive ’ wliich apparently 1e<l the councillor to hold the opinion 
♦oUei*ed by him R(nuling Cj pamphraties it by ‘ buddHpmkm^nvitdn (posses¬ 
sed of outstanding intellect) \ and supplies ‘ (shoiild carry out at once).’ 

It is didhmlt to see Imw the former cOuld be tlie object of this ])re<licate. 45 avdptdrthafi : 
this may mean * when there is a matter on which the holrling of a consultation is necessary ’ 
or ‘ when he has come to a decision after consultation.’ The former is slightly better, since 
tlm next s. still refers to the consultation stage., 46 There can be no doubt that na ie?dm 
palMyaif of D is the original reading, paraksym m Ml is a scnibal error paksyair wliicli 
means the same as pakslyai r. The idea is, tlxe king should not liold consultations with the 
relatives or partisans oi* those whom lie wishes to liarm. Crui gives the illustration of Dur- 
yodhana consulting Vidura, a partuum of the Pandavas. 

47 Tfie opinion here attributed to the Manaviis is not found in the Manusmrti (cf. 7.54). 
49 C1) 1 tas ekavimsatim to r vi Mathn . 50 yathdHdnm tkymn : the mmarthya may refer to the 
capacity of the ministers or the strength of the kingdom. 

52 nkrtdrmnbham etc.: these functions of the mantriparisadl as distinguished fi’om those 
of Uie mmiirins in s. 42 abo ve, suggest that the pari.^ad is a body of executive officers, though 
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Indra indeed lias a council of ministers consisting of a thousand 
sages. 5G He has that as his eye, 57 Therefore, they call him ‘the 
thousand-eyed one,’ though he is two-eyed. 

58 In an urgent matter, he should call together the councillors as well 
as the council of ministers and ask them. 59 What the majority among them 
declare or what is conducive to the success of the work, that he should do, 

60 And while he is doing that, 

the enemies should not come to know of his secret; he should, however, 
find out the weaknesses of the enemy. He should conceal, as a tortoise 
does his limbs, any (limb) of his own that may have become exposed. 

61 Just as a person not learned in the Veda does not deserve to 
eat the Sraddha-meal of good persons, so a (king) who has not learnt the 
teaching of the science (of politics) is unfit to listen to counsel. 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

SECTION 12 RULES FOR THE ENVOY 

1 When consultation has led to a choice of decision, the employment 
of the envoy (should follow). 

2 One endowed with the excelences of a minister is the plenipotentiary. 
0 One lacking in a quarter of the qualities is (the envoy) with a limited 
mission. 4 One lacking in half the qualities is the bearer of a message. 

5 He should start after making proper arrangements for vehicles, 
draught-animals and retinue of servants. G ‘The message is thus to be 
delivered to the enemy; he will (probably) say this (in reply); for that this 
will be the suitable reply; thus is (the enemy) to be outwitted;’—^reflecting 

consultation with it is also recommended (ss. 54, 58-50). The mantriparisadcmi hardly be 
regarded as a cabinet. — niyo^asampadam refers to the excellence of the way in which 
commands or instructions have been carried out. 

59 hrUyuh after bhuyi^tkah as in D Is better than after vd ; of. 1.1G.28 below. —This s. 
shows that the majority opinion is not intended to be followed as a rule. Cf. Kamandaka, 
12.40 ; dhrte 'pi mantre mantrajnaih smyam bhuyo vicdtayet. 

60 yat may refer to chidm or anga ; either yields a good sense, though the latter appears 
slightly better. Cf. Manu, 7.105. 

61 After this stanza D has two stanzas quoted as from Brhaspati. They are clearly not 
original and seem to be marginal notes that have got into the text. 

1.16 

Porpmmd/u' see 1.12 above. 

1 udvrtamantrah is fr(>m D for uddhrta-. As an atljective to dUtapranidhih, it means 
* in which the counsel has been selected or accepted,’ i.e., when a decision has been taken after 
deliberation. 

2 aindtyasampad: cf, 1.0.1 above. ^— msr^tdrtha lit. ‘ to whom the matter has been 
entrusted (witli full powers of negotiation).’ 
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manner, he should proceed. 7 And he should establish contacts 
with forest chieftains^ frontier-chiefs and chief officials in the cities and the 
countryside (on the way). 8 He should observe terrains suitable for the 
stationing of an army, for fighting, for reserves and for retreat, for his own 
(state) and for the enemy, 9 And he should find out the size of the forts 
and the country as well as the strong points, sources of livelihood, defences 
and weak points (in the enemy’s territory). 

10 He should enter the enemy’s residence with permission. 11 And 
he should deliver the message as given to him, even when danger to his life 
is seen (in so doing)). 

12 He should notice graciousness in speech, expression and eyes of the 
enemy, esteem of the (envoy’s) words, inquiries about (his) wishes, keen in¬ 
terest in talk about the qualities (of the envoy’s master), offer of a seat close 
by, respectful welcome, remembering (the envoy) on pleasant occasions, and 
putting trust in him, as the signs of one pleased; the opposite of these as the 
signs of one displeased. 18 To such a one he should say, " Kings indeed have 
envoys as their mouthpieces, you no less than others. 14 Therefore, 
envoys speak out as they are told even when weapons are raised (against 
them), 15 Of them even the lowest born are immune from killing; what 
to speak then of Brahmins ? 16 These are the words of another. 17 This 

is the duty of an envoy.’ 

18 If not permitted to depart, he should stay on, not feeling elated by 
honour (shown). 19 Among the enemies he should not think of (himself) 
being possessed of strength, 20 He should put up with disagreeable words. 
21 He should avoid women and drink. 22 He sliould sleep alone. 23 For, 
it is (often) seen that the intentions of a person are revealed in sleep or 
intoxication, 

5 parivapa, when used by itself, I'cfers to personal belongings as in 3.6.0, 8 ; when 
used with purum- as here, it conveys the idea of a retinue or train of servants ; cf. 2.24.28 ; 
8.8.3. 8 pratigrahahhuvu ‘ the place where reserves are held in readiness ’; cf. 10.5.58; 
10.2.20 ; 10.6.1. yuddhapraligraha as a single idea ‘ acceptance of a fight ’ (Cs Meyer) 
seems little likely. apasdra ‘ retreat; ’ cf. 10.2.8 ; 7.13.25 etc. 9 ckidra can be const- 
med with the preceding guptif hardly with sdra and vrtti as well, as Meyer seems to do. It is 
best to understand it independently. 

10 adhisthdna refers to tl^e palace and the assembly-hall where tire envoy would be 
received. 

12 guiia- seems to refer to the good points of the envoy’s master, though the envoy’s 
own merits may also be considered as possible. —- i^te^u smarai^am : cf. bkaksye^u smarati 
5.5.7 below. 13 dutamiikhd hi: Cb has vai for hi ; that is equally good. 15 Cj reads 
antevasina^ ‘ attendants, ’ though it mentions the other reading. 

18 In the reading prapUjaydy pra has little significance. 19 parcel baUUiarh na 
manyeta : the idea seems to be, he should not commit any rash act at the enemy’s court 
thinking that his own king is quite powerful. Cnn has ‘ he should not use harsh words 
(vdkpdru,^ydnh na brUydt) because of his master’s or his own strength (svdmibaidd dtmabaldd 
pd).* Meyer’s ‘he should consider for nouglit the strength of the enemies’ is hardly likely in 
the cx)ntext; it contradicts the next clause. ‘ He should not disclose to the enemies that he 
i« strong * (Cb Cs) seems also less likely, 
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He should find out (about) the instigation of seducible parties, the 
employment of secret agents against non-seducible parties, the loyalty or 
disaffection (of the enemy’s subjects) towards their master and the weak points 
in the constituent elentents (of the enemy’s realm), through spies appearing 
as ascetics or traders, or through their disciples or assistants or through 
agents in the pay of both appearing as physicians or heretics. 25 In case 
conversation with them is not possible, he should find out secret information 
from the utterances of beggars, drunken persons, insane persons or persons in 
sleep, or, from pictures, writings or signs in holy places or temples of gods. 
26 When (such information is) found out, he should make use of instigation; 

27 And when asked by the enemy, he should not declare the size (and 
strength) of his own constituents. 28 He should say, ‘ Your Majesty knows 
every thing,’ or (should say) what is conducive to the success of his mission. 

29 When he is being detained although his mission has not succeeded, 
he should thus reflect—‘Is he detaining me because he sees an imminent 
calamity befalling my master, or because he wants to take remedial steps 
against his own calamity, or because he wants to rouse (against rny master) 
the enemy in the rear or his ally or (to stir up) an internal revolt or a forest 
chieftain, or because he wishes to obstruct my master’.s ally in front or ally in 
the rear, or hecause he wants to take remedial steps in a war of Ids own with 
another enemy or against an internal revolt or a forest chieftain (of his own), 
or because he wants to spoil the season for expedition for which ray master 
has thoroughly prepared, or because he wants to collect stores of grains, 
commodities and forest produce or carry out fortifications or raise troops, or 
because he is awaiting time and place suitable for the operations of his own 
forces, or because of (a feeling of) contempt or through negligence, or because 
he seeks a continuation of (close) association (with my master) ? ’ 30 Having 

found out (the enemy’s motive), he should stay on or escape. 81 Or, he 
should take into consideration some purpose (regarded as) desirable. 

24 bhartari, i.e., towards their own king, not towards the envoy’s mJister. 23 ct7- 
ralekhyasaihjM : Cb has ‘the drawing (lekJiya) of pictures and signs,’ Cs ‘signs in tfie pictures 
and writings,’ Meyer ‘ paintings, writings and signs.’ The last seeius best. 26 upajapam 
upeySt, i.e., resort to iastigation Of the party found amenable to it. 

29 paiyan: B’s paiyali is clearly not right. pSr^rpigraham iisaram of I) is to be 
preferred, as each of these kings could be indiyidually roused against his master. •-? dkran- 

»d from Cb Cj {toi akranddbhydm) is quite necessary. -^ vyughatayitHkamalf ; the idea 
is of hindering, foiling, and that is pi-eferable to tbe idea of killing in the reading vySpaddyi- 
tukSmah. -- It is proposed to add vd after satknddha'm, since it is quite necessary as in the 
other clauses. Perhaps Cj reads the --The reading j/dlrdfcafam, though perhaps 
possible in the sense of ‘the undertaking of a campaign,’ seems hardly original, yuirakslci 
is definitely intended, —pmmdddft/ij/dwt: Gb Cs read -prdmadubhy&m ‘out of affection j’ 
that is unlikely, pram&da js. commonly used along with paribhava. -^.samargdmbandh- 
drthi : Meyer has ‘ wishing to have an association with or a following with.’ But a single 
idea ‘ wishing to have a continuous, assooiation ’ seems better. Cnn has ‘ seeking rela¬ 
tionship between the progeny of both through marriage (mmsargo yaunah sambandbab, Una 
anubandftak ubhayasarhbandbah, tadarlhl).' anubtmdha is explained as de.solpdda in Cs, 
which is little likely. 81 D’s upekseta is unlikely, though Hs omission Of pd may oppear 
to be an improvement, 
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sonment or death, go away even when not permitted; else he might be put 
under restraint. 

33 Sending connnnnications, guarding the terms of a treaty, 
(upholding his king’s) majesty, acquisition of allies, instigation, dividing 
(the enem 3 ds) friends, conveying secret agents and troops (into the 
eiKvmy’s territory), 

34 kidnapping (the enemy’s) kinsiiKm and treasures, ascertainment 
of secret information, showing valour, (hel})ing in) the escape of hostages, 
and resort to secret practices,—these are the functions of an envoy. 

35 He should cause all this to be carried out by his envoys, and 
should cause a watch to be kept over tlie envoys of the enemy by means 
of counter-envoys and spies as well as through open and secret guards, 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SFXTION 13 G IT AHl) INi; AGAINST PR INCES 

1 A king protects the kingdom (only) when (he is hiniself) protected 
from persons near him and from enemies, first from liis wives and sons. 
2 Protection from wives we shall explain in ‘Regulations for the Royal 
Residence.’ 

3 As to protection from sons, however : 

4 ‘He should guard against priilccs riglit from their birth, 5 For, 

princes devour their begetters, of the same nature as crabs. 0 Before 

love (for them) is produced in tlic father, silent punishment for them is best;’ 
says Bh5.radvaja. 

33 prrsrt/wim‘sending (Mmiriiuikratioiih:’; 2.21.27. - pmiapah i since pardkrama is 

also used. Valour’ can hardly be understood by pmfdpa. Meyor underst ands ‘majesty, 
dignity,’!.€,, 41 x 0 maintonanec: of his master’s prestige at th(‘ foreign court. Cb refers to 
lianumat showing pmfdpa in the Asokavanika, implying a pun ‘causing trouble’ and 
‘burning.’ — gdilhudanfldH^dmiiam : cf. 7.14.24, 

84 Moyer thinks that ralndf like ralnin m the Brahmana texts, refers to big persona¬ 
lities in the state. Tliat seems hardly (X>ssible in this text, — samd(Unmokmh : cf. 7.17,32ff. 
-- yogimpi : yoga refers to the secret methods used to do away with undesirables, particu¬ 
larly the iLS<^ of weapon.s, jKu'son (yogafiija sastrdgnirampraxndhciruisya- C^^^ 


1.17 


For raksana in the .sense of ‘ keeping a watch over, guarding oneself against,’ see 1.18 
above. 

2 i.e., in Chapter 1.20 below. 

4 jaihmapmbhrH etc. : Gb Cs do not iuebide ss. 4-5 in Bh^radvajci’s opinion. It seems, 
however, that they contain the opinion of this comical teacher alone and not the general 
view' of tlxo science. - - Cj reads rdjd ptdrdn> 6 ajdUmtehe pitari : this is a locative ab.so- 
lute ‘ before the father begins to feel affection.’ pltari ajdiasneke (putre) updmmidandah 
‘secretly doing away with a son who feels no HlTection for the father’ is possible, but does 
not seem intended* 
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He should find out (aboxit) the instigation of seducible parties, the 
employment of secret agents against non-seducible parties, the loyalty or 
disaffection (of the enemy’s subjects) towards their master and the weak points 
in the constituent elements (of the enemy’s realm), through spies appearing 
as ascetics or traders, or through their disciples or assistants or through 
agents in the pay of both appearing as physicians or heretics. 25 In case 
conversation with them is not possible, he should find out sectret mformation 
from the utterances of beggars, drunken persons, insane persons or persons in 
sleep, or, from pictures, writings or signs in holy places or temples of gods. 
26 When (such information is) found out, he should make use of instigation; 

27 And when asked by the enemy, he should not declare the size (and 
strength) of iiis own constituents. 28 He should say, ‘ Your Majesty knows 
every thing,’ or (should say) what is conducive to the success of his mission, 

29 When he is being detained although his mission has not succeeded, 
he should thus reflect—Is he detaining me because he sees an imminent 
calamity befalling my master, or because he wants to take remedial steps 
against his own calamity, or because he wants to rouse (against iny master) 
the enemy in the rear or his ally or (to stir up) an internal revolt or a forest 
chieftain, or because he wishes to obstruct my master’s ally in front or ally in 
the rear, or because lie wants to take remedial steps in a war of liis own with 
another enemy or against an internal revolt or a forest chieftain (of liis own), 
or because he wants to spoil the season for expedition for wdvieli my mastei' 
has thoroughly prepared, or because he w^ants to collect stores of grains, 
commodities and forest produce or carry out fortifications or raise troops; or 
because he is awaiting time and place suitable for the operatibnwS 6f his own 
forces; or because of (a feeling of) contempt or through negligence, or because 
he seeks a continuation of (close) association (with my master) ? ’ 30 Having 

found out (the enemy’s motive), he should stay on or escape. 81 Or, he 
should take into consideration some purpose (regarded as) desirable. 

24 bhartariy i.e., towards their own king, not towanis the envoy’s nuister. 25 cit- 
rale/chytvsamjfla : Cb has ‘the drawing {lekhya) of pictures ami signs,’ Cs‘signs in the pictures 
and writings,’ Meyer ‘ paintings, writings and signs.’ The last seems best. 26 upajupum 
i.e., resort to instigation of the party fouad amenable to it. 

21) paMjan : I)’s paiyali is clearly not right, ^ parp^igrdfiayn dmram of I) is to be 
preferi^, as each of tliese kings could be individually roused against his master, e-r dkran- 
(iniii vcl from Cb Cj (for akranddbhydm) is quite necessary. vydghdtayilukdmah : the idea 
is of hindering, foiling, and that is preferable to the idea of killing in the reading vydpdddyi- 
tukdniah. — It is proposed.to add vd after sarhMdhdmi since it is quite necessary as in the 
other clauses. Parhai^s Cj reads tlie vd. -^The reading ydtfdkdrdm^ though perhaps 
possible in the sense of ‘the undertaking of a campaign,’ seems hardly original, ydirdkdla 
is definitely intended. ; Cb Cs read -pmmaddbhydm ‘out of affection ; ’ 

that is unlikelyv prar/dldci is conimonly used along with panbhava. -^.saThsarganubandh- 
drthl : Meyer has ‘ wishing to have an association with or a following with,’ But a single 
idea ‘wishing to have a continuous assooiatipn ’ seems better. Cnn has ‘seeking rela¬ 
tionship between the progeny of both through marriage (samsargo ymnah sandfandhak, iena 
anubandhaJi ubhayasaManSiah^ tadcirthl^ anubandha is explained as do.yo/pdd<i in Cs, 
which is little lilcely. 31 D’s tmlikely, though its omission of may appear 

to be an improvement. 
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After delivering an unpleasant message, he should, for fear of impri¬ 
sonment or death* go away even when not permitted; else he might be put 
under restraint 

33 Sending communications, guarding the terms ot a treaty, 
(upholding his king’s) majesty, acquisition of allies, instigation, dividing 
(the enemy’s) friends, conveying secret agenta and troops (into the 
enemy’s territory), 

34 kidnapping (the enemy’s) kinsmen and treasures, ascertainment 
of secret information, showing valour, (helping in) the escape of hostages, 
and resort to secret practices,“these are the functions of an envoy. 

85 He shoxild cause all this to be carried out by his envoys, and 
should cause a watch to be kept over the envoys of the enemy by means 
of counter-envoys and spies as well as through open and secret guards. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

SECTION 13 GUARDING AGAINST PRINCES 

1 A king protects the kingdom (only) when (he is himself) protected 
from persons near him and from enemies, first from his wives and sons. 
2 Protection from wives we shall explain in ' Hegulations for the Royal 
Residence.’ 

3 As to protectioir from sons, however : 

4 ‘He should guard against princes right from their birth, 5 For, 
princes devour their begetters, being of the same nature as crabs. 6 Before 
love (for them) is produced in the father, silent punishment for them is best;’ 
says Bharadvaja. 

33 »r)?sana 9 »‘seudirig commuiucatious'; cf. 2.21.27. since parakramG is 

also used, Valour’can liardJy l)e iindeisto<>d hy prampa. Meyer understands ‘majesty, 
dignity,’ i.e., tJie maintenance of his master’s prestige at the foreign court. Cb refers to 
Hanumat showingin tiie A4okaVanika, implying a pun ‘Causing trouble’ and 
burning.’— gU^hadapddiiisdr€inam : ct 7 

84 Meyer thinks that like ratnin in the Brahmaua texts, refers to big persona¬ 

lities in ttie state. That seems lv:irdlyi)Ossible in to ■^ samadhinwlisah : cf. 7.17.32ff. 
_ yogii.'^tya : i/pg(i refers to tlie secr(^.t methods used to do away with undesirables, particu¬ 
larly the use of weapons, poison etc. (yogasija iaHtti^mrampramdhdncfsya —Cj). 

1.17 

For raksatui in the sense of ‘ keeping a watch over, guarding oneself against,’ see 1.18 
above. 

2 i I in, Chapter 1.20 below. 

4 jant^aprabhfii : Cb Csdo not include ss. 4*5 in Bharadvaja’s opinion. It seems, 

however, that they udhtain the opinion of this cjmioal teacher alone and not the general 
view of tiie science. ^ Cj reads fd^d putram 6. cfjdtameke pitari : this is a locative abso¬ 
lute ‘before the father begins to feel affection.’ pitari ajdtasnehe (putre) updrhindandah 
‘secretly doing away with a son who feels no allection for the father’ is possible, but does 
not seem intended. • 
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‘ This is cruel, (as it involves) the killing of innocent persons and the 
destmetion of the Ksatriya race,' says Visalaksa, 8 ‘Therefore, confme- 
ment in one place is best.' 

9 ‘This is danger as from a snake,' say the followers of Parasara. 10 
‘ For, the prince, realising “through fear of my valour my father has confined 
me," might get the father himself in his power. 11 Therefore, making him 
stay in a frontier fortress is best.' 

12 ‘This is danger as from a (fighting) ram,' says Pii^una. 13 ‘For, 
realising that alone to be the means of his return, he might become the ally 
of the frontier chief. 14 Therefore, making him stay in the fortress of a 
neighbouring (vassal) price, far removed from his own territory, is best.' 

15 ‘This s the position of a calf (for tlie prince),' says Kauiiapadanta. 
16 ‘For, the neighbouring prince might milk his father as (one milks) a 
cow with the help of the calf. 17 Therefore, making him stay with the 
kinsmen of his mother is best.' 

18 ‘This is the position of a flag (for the prince),’ says Vatavyadhi. 
19 ‘ For, wnth him as the flag, his mother’s kinsmen would be making demands 

7 There can be no doubt that adrsta^ of G M is faulty, l>eing corrupted from adu^fa- 
(D). 8 ekasthdna- ‘one place,’ he., the place where the king himself is; ^yatra pild tatrai- 

vavarodfuih'' as in Cnii; similarly Cj. 

a ahibhayam : a simile is implied in this expression. 10 tameva ahke kurydt : 1) reads 
tadeva; the neuter tad cannot easily be made to refer to any preceding word. Cnn refers it 
to ahibhayam and explains ‘he may bring about the same danger of a snake, as he is stationed 
near {tadeva ahibhayam vindialaksanam anke samipe sthitah kuryat)' This is far from 
convincing. Cj, with tadeva^ refers tad to mkrarmbhaya or avarodham, explaining anke by 
samipe vartamdnah. tarn in the otlier reading may refer to the father, ‘might kill the father 
himself’ as in Cb. In 7.19.40 dhkam upasthita seems to mean *who is in one’s 
that here ‘he may bring the father himself in Ins power’ may be the sense intended. (Cf. 
ankdgatasanvavrtli~--Raghuvamm, 2.38). tarn may also refer to vikramam ‘might resort to 
valour.’ Cs refers tarn to vikramam, but explains ‘might show valour in a nearby place, 
i.e., in his own house.’ This is less satisfactory. 

12 aurabhram i the idea, as Cs explains, is, just as a ram taken to the ends of the 
fighting ring returns to the centre with greater vehemence to meet his rival, so the prince 
might return to attack the king with the help of the antapdla. Meyer’s ‘this is the fear of 
sheep’ is hardly possible. 18 pralydpatteh kdranam : Ch has ‘reason for keeping him away’, 
Cnn ‘the cause of his going away fiom the father (pituh sakMdd anyatra gamanmn)\ Meyer 
‘the cause of the father holding aloof from the son,’ Russ, ‘the cause of the father’s 
disgust with him.* It seems rather that kdrariam is ‘means,’ nof ‘cause,’ and that fat refers to 
antapdtasakhatva, not vikramabhaya{aH in Cnn), so that we have to understand ‘the means 
of his return’ to the capital. Cj has ‘the means of ending lus loss of liberty,’ and refers 
lad to vikrama or to ^intapdlopagraham ‘ winning the antapdla over.’ The explanation of 
pratydpattefi (understood as ablative) in Cs ‘because bis nature of being hostile to the king 
cannot be changed’ is little likely. 

19 aditikauiikavad : according to commentators ‘mendicants earning their livelihood 
by showing images of gods (aditi) and snake-charmers {kau4ika).^ Cnn : '‘aditivad devadh- 
vajam dar^ayitvi; aditigrahanam aditipuirdy^dm kdlddidevdndm pangrahdftham. kauMkas 
tvahitWhdikah ko4ena sarpagraheita caratUi.^ It may be that aditikauUka conveys a single 
idea, that of a sect of mendicants who make demandvS (which cannot be refused) in tlie 
name of some god wliose flag, along with the image, they carry. Snako-clmrmers do not 
carry flags. Meyer suggests that as Kausika is a name of Indra, we have to understand 
mendicant woman in the garb of Aditi and a boy in th® garl) of Indra, the begging 
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iitilcausikas, 20 Therefore, he should let him free to indulge in 
^ilgar pleasures. 21 For, sons kept engrossed in pleasures do not become 
hostile to the father.’ 


22 ‘This is living death,’ says Kaiitilya. 23 For, like a piece of wood 
eaten by worms, the royal family, with its princes undisciplined, would 
break the moment it is attacked. 24 Therefore, when the chief queen is 
in her rtxi (-period), priests should offer a rr/m-oblation to Indra and Brhaspati. 
25 When she is pregnant, a childern’s specialist should arrange for the 
nourishment of the foetus and for delivery. 26 Wlien she has given birth, 
the chaplain should perform the sacraments for the son. 27 When he is 
ready for it, experts .should train him. 

28 ‘And one of the secret agents should tempt him with hunting, 
gambling, wine and women, (suggesting to him,) “Attack your father and 
seize the kingdom.” 26 Another secret agent should dissuade him from 
that;’ say the followers of Ambhi. 

30 ‘ This awakening of one not awake is highly dangerous,’ says Kautilya. 
31 For, a fresh object absorbs whatever it is smeared with. 32 Similarly, 
this prince, immature in intellect, understands as the teaching of the science 
whatever he is told. 83 Therefore, he should instruct him in what conduces 
to spiritual and material good, not in what is spiritually and materially 
harmful. 

34 On the contrary, secret agents, declaring ‘We belong to you,’ should 
guard him. 35 If in the exuberance of youth he wei'^ to entertain a longing 
for the wives of others, they should produce abhorrence in him through unclean 
women posing as noble ladies in lonely houses at night time. 30 If he were 
to long for wine, they should frighten him with drugged liquor. 37 If he were 
to long for gambling, they should create aversion in him through deceitful 
players. 38 If he were to long for hunting, they should frighten him through 
agents disguised as highway robbers. 39 If he were to entertain the idea 

being done for tlie sake of the boy. A boy is unlikely, as there is the dhmja, to which tiie 
prince corresponds. 

25 hmmdmbhrtyah : ‘a physician who has specialised in bringing up childern,’ was 
also experienced in midwifery, as the present passage shows. Jolly-Schmidt point out that 
kumdmbhftya ‘treatment of infants’ diseases^ is the subject of a part of one of the ancient 
Buddlust medical treatises in the Bower Ms. and that Jivaka, a famous contemporary of 
Buddha, was called kcmdrahhacca. 

28 This is a sort of upadhd or secret test. 29 Ambhiydfi : the teacher’s name appears 
to be Ambhi. Panini 4.1.96 (bdhvddi garta) derives Arabhi as a patronymic from Ambhas, 
Nothing is known about this teacher or his school. Ganapati Sastri understands Bhisma 
by Ambhi (Intro, to Vol. HI of the Trivandrum edition). 

31 upadihyate...dcU$ati : the figure, as Gs says, is that of an earthen vessel or a mud 
wall. 

35 ndvejayeyuh : the root may mean ‘create disgust or aversion’ or ‘frighten, inspire 
terror’ according to context. 36 yogapdm is a drink to which songe substance is added 
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backing his father, they should enter into his confidence (by pretending 
to agree) and then dissuade him (saying), ‘The king should not be attacked; 
if the attack fails, (there will be) death; if it succeeds, (there will be) a fall in 
hell (for you), an uproar and (your) annihilation by the subjects as of a single 
clod of earth/ 

40 They should inform (the king) if the prince is disaffected, 41 He 
should put an only, favoui’ite son (if disaffected) in prison. 42 If he has 
many sons, he should send (the disaffected son) to the frontier or some other 
region where he may not become as a child in the womb (for the people there) 
or a commodity for sale (for those people) or a (source of) disturbance. 
43 If he is possessed of the cxcellerices of self, he should install him in the 
position of the commander-in-chief or the crown prince. 

44 One possessed of sagacity, one with intellect requiring to be goaded 
and one of evil intellect—these are the different kinds of sons. 45 He who, 
when taught, understands spiritual and material good and practises the same 
is one possessed of sagacity. 46 He who understands but does hot practise 
(them) is one with intellect requiring to be goaded, 47 He who is ever full 
of harm and hates spiritual and material good is one of evil intellcGt, 

that creates a nausea for drink. 30 anupravisya : this means ‘entering into and winning 
the eojiridenee oV; ct i?.9.20 aprdrthamyo ‘not lit to be attiW^ked.’ Vot prdrth ‘to 

attack,^ cf. 3.10.34; 0.2.38. Cb’s ‘not to be killed’ seems less likely, r—♦ samkfo^ah 'an outcry, 
ah uproar’ rather than ‘censure among the people’ (Cs,)^ -^ ckalostavcidIiah ‘destruction as of 
asingle clod of earth’ (Meyer) is to be pi*eferred to ‘death by people throwing one clod of earth 
each’ (Cs). For tlic latter, f?/c<Tiifca- would seem necessary. ‘Killing by a single throw with 
a stone’ (Jolly) seems out of the question. — Meyer includes mrdgam from the next s. at tlie 
end of s. 89 after iti and supplies kuryuh after it, ‘with these words {iti] they should make 
him give up (vi-) his desire {rOga} (to attack his father).’ This is veiy unlikely. 

. 40 virdgam vedayeyuh : i.e., they should inform the king about the prince who ehnnot 
be made to give up Ids disloyal intentions. With vedo,yeyuh (from D) continuity. with the 
preceding is maintained. 42 pmiyantam is a noun in the fense of ‘the Irontier’ rather 
than an adjective to msaya in the next word. ^ yaira garbhah pa^yam dimho vd na bhawd ; 
Cj explains ‘wliere tiie prince is not likely to be as a son or son-ihdaw to tli© people there 
(making thenr take his side against the father) or where he would not be treated as a com¬ 
modity for disposal (the peopk there increasing their own power at his expense) or where 
no, trouble would be caused by people there by finding support in him'and trying to win 
over others on his behalf (gurbha iva garbhah; yalrainam putratayd jdmafriayd garbhtkrtya 
snehat.^.na vikurmie. pupyavat patiyam; yatrairiam praedrya bhiksayd na Saktim dimanah 
pumyanti. dimbakdmnatvdt dimhah; yaira tadd&rayiU krtydn upagrhya nopadravam kuryui^J 
Cim'is more or less similar. Cb seems to have read garvah and explains ‘where there 
is no pride, where the prince is not treated as a commodity and where no injury may be 
done to him.* TIds is le.ss satisfactory. Cs has ‘wdiere there is no food tit for the prince 
{garbha, i.e., food)*or no commodity fit for him or no commotion among the people because 
of him.* This also is unsatisfactoiy. Meyer has made a number of suggestions, the final 
one being to read garbhah §ando dimho vdno vd hhavet ‘where there is a foetus (in the queen’s 
womb) or an impotent prince or a silly prince (dimba) or an exhausted prince (tdna from 
mi) as the only heir to the throne,’ the idea being that the exiled prince vrould in such a 
case stO>tHl a chance of succeeding to the throne in that foreign land. This is very doubtful, 
hardly means‘foreign land’* . . 

■ ..40 The definition shows that the dhdryabuddhi is unable or unwilling to put; into 
practice what lie knows to be right. Ministers and others are liowever able to induce him to 
do what is rigid, 'dedryddibhih pratikmnam dkdryd buddhir yaaya' (Cun)* dhdrya ‘which 
can be brought near 
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ly son, he should endeavour to get a son born of him. 
49 Or, he should get sons begotten on an appointed daughter. 

50 An old or a diseased king, howeiver, sliould get a child begotten 
on his wife by one of the follpwihg, (viz,), his mother’s kinsman, a member of 
his own family, and a virtuous neighbouring prince. 51 But he should not 
install on the throne an only son, if iindisciplined. 

52 Of many (sons, who are undisciplined) eonlinement in one 
place (is best); (however), the father should be beneficently disposed 
towards the sons. Except in case of a calamity, sovereignty passing on 
to the eldest son is praised. 

53 Or, the kingdom should belong to the (royal) family; for, a family 
oligarchy is difficult to conquer, and remains on the earth for ever without 
(having to face) the danger of a calamity befalling the king. 

CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

SECTION 14 THE CONDUCT OF A PRINCE IN DISFAVOUR 
SFCtlONf 15 BEIIAVIOUR TOWAIiDS A PRINCE IN 

1 The disciplined prince, who finds living difficult, shou’d obey his 
father when appointed to an unworthy task, except when it is dangerous to 
life or rouses the subjects (against him) dr involves a heinous sin. 

2 If he is assigned some agreeable task, he should ask for an officer to 
supervise his work. 3 And under supervision of the officer, he should carry 

4S m refers to the durhuddki \ ekaputi'ah is a Karmadharaya; Cj’s 0 kak ptiirafi makes 
this clear, asym refers to this only son. The idea is, the king should try to secure a grand¬ 
son i HillebrandPs suggestioii that we should read yadyaputrah (ZDMG, 70, p. 41 n. I) makes 
no improvement, -—pw/n/cd-: of.. Manu, 0d27ff. 

50 For niyogat referred to here, the kinsmen on the mother’s side are ^hown a pre¬ 
ference, which is rather strange. Cf. also .3.6.24 below. 

52 Cj lias hf tliere are many disaffected princes they should be conUned in one place;’ 
Cb ‘of many sons encli one should be put in. oonltnement;’ Cs ‘from among many sons, he 
should coniine one son, who may be durbuddhi, ixx pratyanta etc.' Meyer understands the 
first half as a single clause ‘the fatJier of many sons (hahUnam pita) who keeps out of succes¬ 
sion one {ekasarhTodhafi as adj. to pifd) cares only for the good of the sons’. Cj’s explanation 
seems best. 53 kulasya ; this is the group of all sons (Cb CS). All male members of the 
royal family forming a sort of ruling council may appear better. Cj seems to understand 
a division of the kingdom forming a sort of confederation {sarve^drh tfd vibhaktam bhaved 
rdjyam anyonyamMraymn), A council formed by a number of noble families is possible as 
the meaning of kulasariigMihnt does not seem intended here. For samgha cf. 11.1 below. — 
ar^avyasambadhafi: this is an adj. to kulasamgtmli, The idea is, even if one member is in 
vyasana, the others are them to carry on. Ifor rdjamjasanct sea below. 

1,18 

D reads throughput and tliat form is adopted ..{n this edition. It is founds 

in Atharva'Oe^ 8.3.5 (anyak^etre aparuddha7h carantam)^ TaitMHya Samhitd 2,A, J5Cuwii- 
/msw/m 10.30 ami the Aiimle InfiK^ription, stanza 14. 

1 G M omit vinfto; !}utit is better to read it, as the prince dismissed here is assumed 
to be well-behaved and unjustly treated by hi.S father. kredhravrttih that he ii 
made to work for his living and that he finds it difTiciilt ' 
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task assigned with special zest, 4 And he should get despatched to 
his father the normal produce of the work as well as any (extra) gain received 
as a present. 

5 If (the father is) even then not pleased and shoAVS alTection for another 
son or wife (other than his mother), he should ask for leave to repair to the 
forest. C Or, in case of fear of imprisonment or death, he should seek 
refuge with a neighbour'ng prince who is jtistly behaved, pious, truthful in 
speech, not given to breach of faith and welcomes and honours those who have 
approached him (for help). 7 Staying there and becoming enriched with 
treasure and troops, he should enter into marriage relations with heroic men, 
make contacts with forest chieftains and win over seducible parties (from 
his father’s kingdom). 

8 If he has to act alone, he should maintain himself by working mines 
and factories for gold-smelting, colouring gems and manufacturing gold and 
silver articles. 9 Or, he should secretly rob the wealth of heretical corpora¬ 
tions or the wealth of temples except that to be used by Brahmins learned in 
the Vedas or the wealth of rich widows after entering into their confidence, 
and plunder caravans and sailing vessels after cheating (the men) by adminis¬ 
tering a stupefying drink. 10 Or, he should practise ‘the stratagems for the 
conquest of an enemy town.’ 11 Or, he should act after securring the support 
of persons from the side of his mother, 12 Or, with his appearance changed 
by disguising himself as an artisan, an artist, a minstrel, a physician, a pro¬ 
fessional story-teller or a heretical monk, (and) accompanied by associates 
in the same disguise, he should enter by taking advantage of some vulnerable 
point, and, striking the king with weapon or poison, announce, ‘ I am that 
prince; this kingdom is to be enjoyed jointly; a single person does not deserve 
to enjoy it; those who desire to serve me, them will I reward with double food 
and wages,’ 

Thus ends (the topic of) the conduct of a prince in disfavour. 

4 abhirupam ‘appropriate’, i.e., what would normally accrue fi*om that work. 

5 D adds iadanurodhdd vd dve^erta; the words do not appear to be original; at lea»t 
dvimntam would be necessary in place of dve^eria. 7 hrtyapak^a are those in the father’s 
kingdom wlio can be won over to his side. 

8 ekacarahf i.e., when he has not sought refuge with any noighboutiiig j)rince. Cb 
understands the idea of his being without ko^a and ilapda, — mvarpapaka seems to refer to 
the smelting of gold ore ; Cj says 'suvarnasya varriotkarsdrtham pdkah,' ^ manirdga ‘colour¬ 
ing of crystals, in order to impart new qualities to them, aphatikasya jdtyantaragupddhdndr* 
tham ranjanam' (Cj). 9 ddhyavidhavddravyam is from Cb and seems necessary to make it con¬ 
form to the preceding expressions. For anupravi^ya, see 1,17.39 above. — It would have 
been better if we had anupraviiya gudham apaharet in thb order before mrihaydna- etc. 
madanarasa is a drink prepared from some narcotic drug that brings on stupefaction. 10 
pdragrdmikam yogam, i.e., tricks recommended for capturing an enemy’s town in 13.1 below . 
12 kdrudilpi- etc. : the compound should be understood as a Tatpurusa construed Avith 
nastarUpah and not as a Bahuvrihi as in Cs, wdrere iadvyadjainamkhah is then rendered by 
‘appearing like the men dressed as craftsmen etc.’ This latter is clearly unhkely, bruydt: 
the announcement is made in the presence, of officers and other servants of the assassinated 
father. —• ye kdmaydnte etc.; the reading adopted is witli mdm from D and bhatlum from G 


miSTffy. 
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But sons of principal officers acting as secret agents should bring 
the prince in disfavour (to the king) after securing his consent; or, the 
mother, if she enjoys favour, (should bring him). . 14 If he is given up (as 
incorrigible), secret agents should kill him with weapon or poison. 15 If 
not given up, they should make him addicted to women of the same chara¬ 
cter or to drinking or hunting, and seizing him at night, should bring him 
(to the king), 

16 And when he has come, he should conciliate him by the (offer 
of the) kingdom, saying ‘After me, (this is yours). ^ Then he should 
confine him in one place (if sti 1 recalcitrant); but if he has (other) sons, 
he should kill him. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

SECTION 16 RULES FOR THE KING 

1 When the king is active, the servants become active following his ex¬ 
ample. 2 If he is remiss, they too become remiss along with him. 3 And 
they consume his works. 4 Moreover, he is over-reached by CTiemies. 
5 Therefore, he should himself be (energetically) active. 

M; the idea obviously is that the prinoe offers to share tlie kingdom with these officers, 
promising to double their salary so that they may have no qualms about serving the 
parricide. The reading proposed is mam bhartmh t&n aham, with bhr understood in the 
sense of ‘to support,’ hence also Ho serve.* Cj reading bhokfum (for bhartum) explains 
Svho desire rne (as tlieir king) I shall give them double the salary for their main^nance 
(bhokimn, i.e.,It is not certain tliat bhokium could be so understood. We 
can get this seiKse witfi mdm tan bhartum aham. I) reads bhartuh which is not easy to 
construe; Those who prefer me to tlxe (late) master’ seems hardly possible. If bhartdram 
were read, we could underst^and Those who desire me as their master.’ Meyer, rejecting 
bhartum and reading mar turn idn ndham, translates ‘such of you as desire to die (by refus¬ 
ing to accept me), them I shall not serve even for double food and wages.’ This is highly 
problematical. 

13 mukhyaptUrdpasarpdh : tlie sons of principal offie.ers are to serve as agents to 
fetch the prince. They are likely to succeed, as Cj says, because they hud bwn Ids play¬ 
mates. pratipddyn : Ch understands the idea of promivsing him yauvardjyr>. So Cnn 
has "rdjyam pratipddya." That is possible, tJrough ‘making him agree, persuading him’ 
would appear sulTicierit. —> pratigrhUd, i.e., enjoying the king’s favour ‘rdjnd upaedrair 
dvarjiUV (Cnn). ‘Acceptable’ to the prince, i.e., enjoying his confidence is also not 
unlikely. 14 iyaktam, i.e., given upas incorrigible. 1.5 tnly(dildbhih of the same 
character as t!ie prince and enjoying his confidence. pramUjayitva is presupposed in 
D, This is more in keeping with the usual causal form of this participle in this text. 
prasajya isn’t a iiappy reading. 

10 ekastham : Cb Cs Meyer understand this in the sense of The only son.’ ‘Stationed 
in one place’ seems however all right,—-pravdsayet ‘should kiU’ rather than ‘should exile.’ —- 
Cnn remarks that sdntvayet applies to the huddhmidrif sarimindhyat to the dhdryahuddhi 
&nd pravdsayet to the durbtiddki. 

1.16 

For pranidhi see 1.12 above. 

1-5 utthdna ‘being (energetically) active’ is the opposite of pramdda ‘being remiss in 
doing work.’ 
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He should divide the day into eight parts as also the night by means 
o.t- ndlikasy or by tlip measure of the shadow (of the gnomon). 

7^ {A shadow) mea^imng three paurusas, om 2 f(^urwaf (and) tour angulas^ 
and the midday when the shadow disappears, these are the four earlier eighth 
parts of the day. 8 By them are explained the later (four),. 9 Out of them, 
during the first eighth part of the day, he should listen to measures taken, for 
defence and (accounts of) income and expenditure. 10 During the second, 
he should look into the affairs of the citkens and the country people. 
11 During the third, he should take his bath and , meals and devote 
himself to study. 12 During the fourth, he should receive revenue in jCash, and 
assign tasks to heads of departments. 18 During the fifth, he should consult 
the council of ministers by sending letters, and acquaint himself with secret 
information brought in by spies, 14 During the sixth, he should engage 
in recreation at his pleasure or hold consultations. 15 During the seventh, 
he should review elephants, horses, chariots and troops. 16 During the 
eighth, he should deliberate on militaiy plans with the commander-in-chiefi 
17 When the day is ended, he should worship the evening twilight.* 

18 During the first (eighth) part of the night, he should interview secret 
agents. 19 During the second, he should take a bath and meals and engage 
in study. 20 During the third, he should go to bed to the strains of musical 
instruments and sleep during the fourth and the fifth (parts). 21 During 
the sixth, he should awaken to the sound of musical instriiments and pander 
over the teaching of the science (of politics) as well as over the work to be done. 
22 During the seventh, lie should sit in consultation (with coimcinors) and 
despatch secret agents. 28 During the eighth, he :;hould receive blessings 
from priests, preceptors and chaplain, and see his physician, chief cook and 
astrologer. 24 And after going round a cow with her calf and a bull, he 
should proceed to the assembly hall. 

6 udlikdhhir : ef. 2.2().ai~85. A ndlikd measures 24 mimites. Becaune the eighth 
part of a day comes to SJ ndlikds^ Fleet (in a footnote to SUama S^tri’s translation, p. 37) 
thinks that this ndUkd k different from the fidlikd of 2.20.85. How, he asks, are three-burtlvs 
of a ndlikd to be marked by the water-bowl ? This n&HM, therefore, is one of 00 minutes 
according to him, its real name being chdydndlikd mentioned in 1.7.8 above. It is, however, 
very unlikely that two diCforent k'mcU ot ndlikds would be referred to in the same work, 
particularly because a definition of chdyundlikd would also be then A-xpected. It seems, 
mox'eover, that chdydndlikd in 1.7.8 refers to two separate methods of marking measures of 
time. Besides, it is not unlikely that the ndlikd was graduated so that divisions of a ndlikd 
could be easily read off it. ---chdydjnrtmdnma vdi this alternative is available only in day¬ 
time when it is clear. 

7 tripanrusi ipauru^a, a measure used for measuring the length of the shadow' of tlie 

gnomon on the sun-clitil, is 12 angnlas (about 9 inches). See 2.20.10. — - After s. 7 a long 
passage from a commentary has crept into the text in 11. 9 rakHdoulhdnam : in view of 

9.4.8 and 12.5.82 this refers to arrangements fbr defence, not to ‘protection afforded (to 
citizens) during the night’(Cs). 12 adhrjaksdn kuwita refers to assigning tasks to tliese 
officers as well making new'a}>pointment9 when necessary, 18 palmmdipresamna i see 
1.15.53-54 above. Letters become necessary only w'hen sotne members are absent. 

20 samvisfakt: ‘ §aijydm drildMh, samvislasahdaprmpgnh Udniaih sucaycUi ^urataprakd- 
r&ridm mrhveMiidjkhidhdndt ’ (Cnn). 23 ^purdhitasmslyayanw is necessary as in I), because 
the blessings are to be received from the purohita and others, not from anyone else. It is 

" .'lilvV;:; 
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Or, he should divide liie day aud night iuto (different) parts in con¬ 
formity with his capacity and carry oat his tasks. 

26 Arriving in tlie assembly hall, he should allow unrestricted entrance 
to those wisliirig to see him in connection with their afFaii’s. 27 For, a king 
difficult of access is made to do the rev erse of what ought to be done and wlmt 
ought not to be done, by those near liim. 28 In consequence of that, he may 
have to face an insurrection of the subjects or subjugation by the enemy. 
29 Ihercfore, be should look into the alTairs of temple deities, hermitages, 
heretics, Brahmins Itarned in the Vedas, cattle and holy places, of minors, 
the aged, the sick, the distrcwssed and the helpless and of wom< n, in (this) 
order, or, in accordance vvitli the importance of the matter or its urgency. 

60 He should hear (at once) every urgent matter, (and) not put it 
off. An (affair) postponed becomes diillcult to settle or even impos¬ 
sible to settle. 

ai . He should look into the affairs of persons learned in the Vedas 
and of ascetics after going to the fire sanctuary (and) in the company 
of hi'i chaplain and precjeptor, after getting up from his seat and saluting 
(those suitors). 

32 But he should decide the affairs of ascetics and of persons versed 
in tlie practice of magic, (in consultation) with persons learnerl in the three 
Vedas, not by himself (alone), for the reason that they might be roused to 
anger. 

33 For the king, the (sacrificial) vow is activity, sacrifice the 
administration of affairs ; the sacrificial fee, however, is impartiality of 
behavirmr, (and) sacrificial initiation for him is the coronation. 

64 In tile happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of tlie king 
and in what is beneficial to the subjects his own benefit. What is dear 
to himself is not beneficial to the king, but what is dear to the subjects is 
beneficial (to him). - 

35 Therefore, being ever active, the king should carry out the 
management of material well-being. The root of material well-being is 
activity, of material disaster its reverse. 

likely that the king would be seeing otliei’ BraUnuirs; just yet. Cj reads 
svastifu-, but mentions the ixjading ol‘ I). , ^ ^ ; 

20 advardf:'ang€t!m ‘ not being held up at the door,’ i,e., free entry. Gj reauLs 
naangarn ‘ the door open.” . . v 

29 (ievcttdt i.c,, temple affairs, iityd^ika -: dlyayikottva'^ would seem to !)e neeeasaA’y. v 

30 ; what has be<sii passed over \ i e., priatponcd. 

31 fign^agdragatah : cf. ^/ikunfakt^ Act 5, where this procedure i.s strictly followed by 

Ihisyanta when looking into the hermitsVaffam 

32 nidydydga " practice of magic ’ as a single idea seems intended. 

There can l>o no doubt about dxk^d tasyabhisecanam froniJDi Vi being the original 
reaamg : it completes the elaborate luetaplior in the stanza, of rulership 
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In the absence of activity, there is certain destruction of what 
is obtained and of what is not yet received. By activity reward is 
obtained, and one also secures abundance of riches. 

CHAPTER TWENTY 

SECTION 17 REGULATIONS FOR THE ROYAL RESIDENCE 

1 On a site recommended by experts in building, he should cause the 
royal residence to be built, with a rampart, a moat and gates and provided 
with many halls. 

2 He should cause to be constructed a living chamber in the centre in 
accordance with the procedure laid down for the treasury, or a maze-house 
with concealed passages in walls and in its centre a living chamber, or an 
underground room with its opening covered by the wooden image of a deity 
in a nearby sanctuary and having many subterranean passages (and) above 
it a palace with a stair-case concealed in a wall or having an entrance and 
an exit through a hollow pillar af^ a living chamber with the floor fixed to 
a mechanism (and thus) capable of sinking below% in order to counteract 
a calamity or when a calamity is apprehended. 8 Or he should vary the 
construction in w'ays other than these, because of the fear of fellow-students. 

with, a sacrifice. After s. 38 D introduces another stanza with tlie ^wmds lathd coktam. It 
couldn’t be original. That is not how quotations are introduced in this text. Tiic stanza 
seems to be derived from some commentary. 

1.20 

nUdnta f lom ni-siim is primarily a place of re tirement, a lesidence. In partictdar it. refers 
to the royal palace. 'For pranidhi^ see 1.12 above. 

1 vdstuka * an expert in the science of building ’ (Cb Cj Cnn). —- D has kak?d for kak- 
syd throughout; both forms are possible. — aniahpuum : this clearly is tlie same as niidn- 
iGy the royal residence ; as Cj has, ‘ antahpuram rdjavdmkam,^ It is not merely the harem ; 
it includes the council hall and the assembly hall as well (s.l2 below). The Rdmdydna (2.14. 
29-81 ; 2.16.1) shows the use of antahpura in this wider sense. 

2 ko:§(igffuimdhdnena : i.e., as laid down in 2..'5.2-8 below. — madhye, i.e., in tlie centre of 
the i^rea constituting the antahpura ; the word is not read in G M, but seems necjessary. — 
gudha- etc. is an option to the method of the ko.^agrha ; mohanagrha is a maze or labyrintli 
where a stranger would get lost. It is to have ‘ passages concealed in walls *; the vdsagrha 
is to be in its centre, mohanagrha in the sense of '• a lov'e-chamber ’ (Meyer) is unlikely. 
— bhdmigrham etc. states another alternative arrangement for the vdsagrha. The idea is that 
an underground chamber is to be built with an emergency exit through a subterranean pass¬ 
age, leading to an opening covered by the wooden image of the deity in a nearby sanctuary. 
A i*erson escaping from the bhuihigrha w'^ould arrive at the opening under the image, which, 
being made of wood, can be easily pushed aside ; thus he would make good his escape 
without being noticed by those besieging or searching tlie vdsagrha. This is the explanation 
of Cj Cnn and the only right one. Cb reads -cailyfi^tadevatd- and explains ‘ covered by the 
abodes of caltyadevatas and astadevatds nearby.’ This isn’t very happy. Cs, understanding 
kdsihd ‘ direction explains * with the door stamped with the image of a deity in a temple 
wdiich is in a nearby quarter. ’ What i>urpose the stamping of the door with the image of a 
deity is expected to serve it is dilficult to see. — tasyopari from D is necessary, because the 
bhdmigTha by i tself could not constitute the vdsagrha j there is to be a prdsdda above it; the 
vd after prdsddam needs also to be omitted as in D. prdsdda seems primarily to convey the 
idea of an elevated chamber to be reached {pra-d^sad) by steps. gU^habhittisopdnam 
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When fire churned from human bones is taken round the royal 
residence three times (from right) towards the left, no other fire burns it nor 
does another fire blaze up there; also when it is smeared with ashes caused 
by lightning and hail water mixed with earth. 

5 Serpents or poisons do not have ( their ) power in a (residence) 
protected by (a string of) shoots of the Asvattha growing on wet land together 
with (shoots of ) Jlvantl^ Svetd^ Mxiskaka oiad Puspavaiiddkd (plants). 

6 Letting loose peacocks, ichneumons and spotted deer (on the premises) 
destroys serpents. 7 Tlie parrot, the starling or the fork-tailed shrike shrieks 
wlien there is fear of serpents or poison. 8 The heron becomes frantic in the 
proximity of poison, the pheasant becomes faint, the intoxicated cuckoo dies, 
the eyes of the Ca/cum-partridge become discoloured. 

9 Thus he should take precautions against fire, poison and serpents. 

10 In a part of the apartments at the back (should be) ladies’ rooms, 
establishments for maternity and sickness and places for trees and water. 

* with stair-cases concealed in walls ^ is better tlian ‘ with concealed walls and stair-cases,’ 
though bhiitigiitffia- woxild have been better for the former ; cL 2.8.22. — supra- etc. is an 
option to gudhahhitti- etc. yantrabaddha- etc. also goes witli prdsddam. The floor of the 
prdsdda is so coastnicded that with the release of a meclianism it can fall down into the cellar 
below. Its use is illustrated in 12.5.45. Meyer seems to understand prdsddam.*.sopdnam 
as one alternative and msird.. ,-taldvapdfam as another. Cs has prdsddam...-pasdram vd and 
vdsagrham,.. -taldvapdtam as independent alternatives. —> dpatpratlkdrartham dpadi vd: 
the former refers to the case where the clamaity is already there and steps have to be taken 
against it, while dpadi means when a <;alamity is feared {dpadi vd bfmvip/antydm — Cnn). 
Ifc doesn’t seems necessary to read again after dpadi vd ; it is proposed to omit it. 

8 sahddhydyi- ‘ persons who Irave studied the same mstra (of politics) and its rules, viz., 
tlio enemy kings ’ (Gb C'j). Meyer proposes sahaaddliydy^i- or sdhaaddhydyi’^ ‘ who contem¬ 
plate acts of dating agaiiist the. king. ’ That is hardly plausible. ‘ Fellow-students ’ of 
the king who know him intimately and are likely to be conversant with the secrets of his 
chamber is, however, a possible idea. 

4 mdrmaendgnindf i.e., fire churned out of human bones ; see 14.2.8S below. — apa- 
savyam is tlve oj>posite of pradakpnatn (Cb Cs), tliough Cj seems to understand it in the sense 
of " pfddaksiriyena ’ and Cnn has \ pradakpneria pafigolam, nlrdjitam^ For the former 
meaning, cf, Ctiraka, 8.9 ‘ na pdjyamangaldni apasavyam gacchet, * also Utpala on BrfuU- 
samMldy 83.18. 

5 Jtvanth etc. ; cf. 14.4.12 below. Meyer understands the flowers (puspa) of the flrst 
three plants and the plant Panddkdt instead of understanding Puspavanddkd as the name of 
a plant; that appears also to be the explanation in Cj. ahpve : Cj has akpbe^ wliich apjKJars 
to be explained by ‘ in a phicc that is not dry.’ That seems to be tire meaning intended. 
aksiva can here hardly be understood as the name of a tree such jis ^igru (Cs). praidnena: 

‘ a string of shoots ’ hung at tire entrance, a vandanamdld as Cnn paraphrases it. The vd 
read after this word in G M is not original. A single string of ASvattha shoots along with 
Jmanti etc. is to be hung at the door-way and no option is intended, as is clear from 14.4.12. 

0 The Omission of mdrjdra- as in I) Cj seems necessary, as cats are not known to be snake- 
killers. 7 Bhrngardja ‘tJxe Vhumydta (fork-tailed shrike) or tlie aii (bee)’ (Gs). The bee is 
clearly unlikely. S Jimmjlvaka is a kind of pheasant usually identified with Cakora^ but is 
here distinguished from it. — virujyete, i.n., their naturally red eyes become white (sva- 
bhdvato raUe Mdaivani pratijyadyete —-Cj). 

10 gatbhavyddhisafhathdhi i.e., rooms for maternity and for sickness, the latter not 
necessarily restricted to women alone {as in Cj). G M add -vatdyaprakhydta- after -vyddhi 
in the compound, Cb Cs oaidyapratydkhydla-, Cb Cs explain the latter * rooms for queens 
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lutside (that) should be quarters for princesses and princes. 12 In 
front (should be) the dressing room, the council chamber, the assembly hall 
and a place for the ministers in charge of princes. 18 In the (open) spaces 
between the apartments, the palace guards should be stationed. 

14 In the inner aprtments he should visit the queen after she is cleared 
(of suspicion) by old women. 15 For, concealing himself in the queen’s 
chamber, his brother killed Bhadrasena, and lying (concealed) in his mother’s 
bed his son killed Karusa. 16 The queen killed the king of Ka^i by mixing 
fried gram with poison under the guise of honey; (the queen killed) Vairantya 
with an anklet smeared with poison, the king of the Sauviras with a (poison- 
smeared) girdle-jewel, Jalutha with a (poison-smeared) mirror; the queen 
killed Viduratha by keeping a weapon concealed in the braid of her hair. 
1'^ Iherefore, he should avoid these occasions. 

18 He should forbid (the queens’) contact with ascetics with shaven 
heads or matted hair and with jugglers as well as with female slaves from 
outside. 19 Nor should members of their families visit these (queens) 
except in establishments for maternity and sickness. 20 Courtesans should 
see them alter their bodies are cleansed by a bath and rubbing and after 

given up as incurable by physicians.’ This is extremely doubtful. Tlio additions do not 
appear genumo, as shown by s. 19 below. 12 alamkSrJhSmih is Uie king’s dressing i-ooiu. 

^ such wouldn t have quarters in the palace grounds. Cf. O Stein, AOr X u 164 
and n. •>. 13 antaroarMika from antanmhia (apparently the same as aniahpura). ’cf.’ T21.3. 

antargrha refers evidently to the sleeping chambers of the queens, obviously different 
froin lus own chamber. — tut karitcid tdthigacchel (found in G M) seems a marginal gloks 
wlucJi has got into the text. Cj, howevea-, distinguishes between pa^yet (see in his room)^and 

tmZrtrnf beginning as in D might 

app ,ar better, fhe flarMicanta gives more details of Uiese tales (pp. 19«-2()0) ■ tlie Brhat- 

snmhUd,78.1-2referstosonieoftheseand8amkararyaonKamandaka,7.5lS^ 

A “ Bbadra^ena was a King of the Kabngas and his brotlier’s name was Virasena. 

Aftei sayymtargatas ca, D adds details which are obviously derived from some eommen- 
this comment, the name of the King was Vajra ; according to the Harsa- 
canla it was Dadhra, the reason for murder being tlie father's intention to crown another 

of the King of KaM and his queen were Mahasena and 
tlie//arjacanla, where the Vairantya king is named Rantideva. 
Accoiding to Cj Cnn the queen of Kaiii was unwilling (beoause her son was in disfavour - - Ci) 
and the Kmg approached her foreibly (anicchantl lalad ahhigacchanlam). 'ZZ. sH 
Vairantya) the victim of a poisoned ndpura. —,Satwtram : Cj Cnn 
gi\e laramtapa as the name, but it was Virasena and his queen’s name Mariisavati 

d^vS^^aZ called pZZTT'tt “ flar^acarita has Jarutlia, the king of Ayo-’ 

dhya, also called I aramtapa, the queen’s name being Ratnavati. Cj Cnn also have Avodliva- 

liati and add that she was not approached even in rtu, or the king was attached t^ other 
queens, and hence the trouble. — Viduratha was a Vrspi and lus queen was Bindumati 
(JdarsMonta). Cnn adds that she was enraged because her wealth was taken away by the 

Tiilil 5 bor wealth was spent on prostitutes (Cj). -- Qt. S. K 

Dikshit, Indian Culture, Vol. VI, p. 43. v-i. .-j. 

18 kuhaka ‘a magician, a juggler’ (mdydyogavitt—Cnn) is a piippet-plaver in the lih&sa. 
vala pur&na, 1^-54.12 (yaths ddrumayi yosin nrlyale kuhakecchayd) 19 -aamaiMbhyah : cf. 

fbe time of following the husband in deatli’ (Cs) nor hnedical 
^eatment (Meyer) s^ms possible for samsiha. 20 rapdjivdk : tliis word is usually explai¬ 
ned (W who lives by her beauty, hence a courtesan, a prostitute. A connection i^th rdpa 
(as rupaka) a drama is not unlikely, implying that the rapdjtvd was primarily an actre^. 


WHtST/fy 
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their garments and ornaments. 21 Men eighty years of age or 
women fifty years of age, appearing as a father or a mother, and aged and 
eunuch domestic servants should ascertain the purity or impurity of the 
inmates of the harem and should make them firmly devoted to what is bene¬ 
ficial to the master. 

22 And (every one (in the palace) should live in his own quarters 
and should not move to the quarters of another. And no one staying 
inside should establish contacts with an outsider. 

23 And every object should go out of or come into (the palace) 
after it is examined and its arrival or departure recorded, its transport 
to its destination being under a seal. 

CHAPTER TWENTY ONE 

SECTION 18 CONCERNING THE PROTECTION OP (THE KING’S) OWN PERSON 

1 When risen from the bed, he should be surrounded by female guards 

bearing bows, in the second hall by eunuch servants wearing robes and 
turbans,^ in the third by humpbacks, dwarfs and Kiratas, in the fourth by 
ministers, kinsmen and door-keepers, lances in hand. ; 

2 He should keep near him persons descended hereditarily from tus 
father and grand-father, bound (to him) by some relationship, trained, loyal 
and of proved service, not anyone belonging to another country who has 
not been given money and honour nor even anyone belonging to his own 
country if taken in service after he had been harmed. 3 The palace guards 
should protect the king and the royal residence. 

Here tliey are attendants ol* tlie harem. -^paMjeyuh ; the object is endh^ ratber tlxan lath 
Tdjdnam (Cs). The king’s own attendants are mentioned in 1,21.13 below. Cj reads 
making rdjd tlie subject and rupajivah tha object. 21 mdtdpiifvyanjandhj i.e., posing as 
tlie parents of some ivarem atteridantuS (anta^cardr^dm krtakamdtdpitarah, rdjapranihitdh-^ 
Cmi). -rr abhydgdrika ‘a servant of the inner apartments;’ he could be a sthavira or a varsa- 
dham ‘eunuch.’ 

22 sarvahf i.e., all inmateKS of the palace. 

23 mudrdsamkrdntabhumikam : this seeiyxs to mean tliat it simuld proceed to its desti¬ 
nation only after being sealed, bhumi can hardly mean ‘a container’ as Cs seems to under- 
.stand it. Russ. hJits ‘provided with a seal with an indication of the place of destination.* 


1.21 


1 siTlgariairdhamibhih .- the female archers are attendants or guards in the bed-chamber. 

Cj reads vandibhih var^adharcVdiydgankaih : cf. 1.20.21 above. 

2 mmhandhdnubaddham is from a reading in M2. The mss. read rnahdsambandhd -; 
the mahd- seems due to repetition from the bist two syllables of the preceding word. For 
the expression cf. samsargdnubandhdrihi 1.16.29 above. With rnahd Cb has ‘descended 
from big families,’ Cs ‘connected with persons born in noble families (sariibandha^ i.e., 
amaya)^ Cj ‘connected by close relationship,’ Meyer ‘with important relations and mighty 
connections.’ — hrtakfirmdi?,am suggests one Avho has proved his worth by accomplishing 
some work. -—'Tire s. is quoted in the Nitivdkydmrta (sec. 24) with the remark, ata 
evoklmh naymidhkih. 
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"4 The head cook should cause all cooking work to be done in a guarded 
place, by tasting it many times. 5 The king should partake of that in 
that same condition, after first making an offering to the (sacred) fire and 
to birds. 

6 Blue colour of the (lames and smoke, and a crackling sound of the 
fire (are signs of a thing) mixed witli poison, also the death of birds (who eat 
it). 7 Of boiled rice, steam having the colour of the peacock’s neck, cold¬ 
ness, sudden change of colour as when stale, being full of (unabsorbed) water, 
and not being moist; of broths, quick drying up as well^ remaining in a state of 
boiling, having a soiled appearance, presence of foam, becoming curdled and 
tlie destruction of smell, touch and flavour; among liquids, the appearance 
of a shade (of colour) fainter or deeper (than usual) aud the appearance 
of upward lines at the edges of the mass of foam,—in the ease of juice a blue 
line in the middle, of milk a reddish (line), of wine and water black, of curds 
dark, of honey white ; of wet substances, becoming quickly faded, becoming 
over-cooked and having a dark blue colour in boiling; of dry (substances), 
a quick falling to pieces and loss of colour; of hard substances softness and of 
soft substances hardness, and in their proximity the death of small creatures ; 
of bed-sheets and covers, possession of dirty circles and the shedding of 
threads, wool or hair; of objects made of metals and gems, being smeared 
with mud-like dirt and the destruction of the smoothness, colour, weight, 
power, class and touch; —these are the indications of (these objects when) 
mixed with poison, 

4 (isDadahahulifena i this seems to mean ‘by tasting it himself again and again to 
see that it is tasteful’ (Cj), hardly ‘by getting them tasted by servants, grinders, cooks 
etc. {pmcdrakape^akapdcakddihhih kramena dsvdditaih— Cnn}^ It may also mean ‘with 
plenty of taste (i.e., tasteful dishes).’ 

0 vi^ayuhfasyci may be construed witli agneh or we may supply annas^ya prakseperia ; 
witli vayasdm, we may understand {vi?ayuhUisya) annasya hhaksanena. 7 annasya: cooked 
rice is primarily tiiought of. — klhtasya*. klista is hastamrditu (soiled by hand), aeoording 
to Cnn. — aklinnatvani 'not being moist,* i.e., with the rice-grains uiisaturated. — vyarl-^ 
Jandndm: these are broths prepared from pulses, vegetables, — ca after su$katvam shows 
that we hav e also to understand ^aityam and vawarpyam from the preceding, -r- kvdtha^ 
dhydithd- etc.: the translation follows Cnn ‘remaining on tlie boil even when removed from 
fire {kodthabhdm ^gnivyavadhdne *pi), appearing soiled even when not touched by any other 
object {dhyamahhdto dravydniardftpar^e 'pi), having foam and appearing broken without 
dime {pkenabUdvo vicchinnahhdvai ca taddkelmhhdve In conformity with this -patala* 
may be dropped as in D. Cj (which reads iydma for dhydma and omits jpa/a?rt) seems to 
liave a similar explanation. A single idea ‘the state of breaking up of a mass of soiled 
(dhydma) or dark (^ydma) foam on the surface while boiling,’ may also appear possible, 
phenapatala* etc. : Cs has ‘the apj>earance of scum, of its separation from the broth (simanta) 
and of lines above.’ Meyer has ‘bits of scum at the edges seem to move upwards in streaks.’ 
We may understand ‘upward lines rising from the edge of tire mass of foam (on the surface)’; 
the upward lines may be those of steam or of some substance in the liquid or of the foam 
itself; Meyer has the last, ---^madhye seems to distinguish tliis from simanta of liquids 
in general, though it is pM>ssible that this is in addition to the preceding. — D has §ydma 
for syam in this and the following s. — tantu-roma’-pahpnan refer to cotton, wool and hir 
respectively, pa/cyman can harldy mean ‘minute portions’(Cs). — panhamala- seems to 
mean ‘mud-like dirt.’ -rrdga is ‘colour’ while o«r«<v conveys the idea of ‘class’or quality. 
— prahhdva refers to the ‘power’ which certain gems are 8upf>osed to possess. 
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(The signs) of one who has administered poison, however, (are): 
having a dry, dark face, hesitation in speech, excessive perspiration and yawn* 
ing, trembling, stumbling, looking about during speech, agitation in work and 
not remaining steady in his own place. 

0 Therefore, experts in the science of poison*cure and physicians should 
be in attendance on him. 10 The physician, taking from the medicine-store 
a medicine proved pure by tasting, and making the cook, the pounder and 
himself taste it beforehand, should offer it to the king. 11 (Precautions for) 
drink and water are explained by (those for) medicine. 

12 Barbers and valets, with their garments and hands clean after 
a bath, should wait (on the king) after receiving sealed implements from the 
hands of palace-attendants, 13 Female slaves of proved integrity should do 
the work of bath-attendants, shampooers, bed-preparers, laundresses and 
garland-makers, or artists supervised by them (should do it). 14 They 
should offer garments and flowers after (first) putting them to their eyes, and 
unguents to be used after bath, rubbing powder, perfumes and bath-cosmetics 
(after first putting them) on their own bosoms and arms. 15 By this is ex¬ 
plained (the procedure for) what has come from another person. 

16 Actore should entertain (the king) avoiding plays involving (the 
use of) weapons* fire or poison. 17 And their musical instruments should 
remain inside (tho palace), as also the trappings of horses, chariots, and 
elephants. . 

» ca ahow.H tha>t atimatram is to be ooiistrued with svedahas well as vijpnbhanam, 
— vdhyamprek^ariam : Cj has ‘taking a long time to find a suiUible reply (him vaksy(m%H 
vUesenTHi preh.far^am nibhdlanam)^ Ciin ‘listening to another’s speech, being apprehensive 
timt he may come to know about him and be talking about xiim (paravdkydlsari^anarh kirn 
aham jMta\mi m%tk<ithdrn cva huroantUydiailhayd).^ Meyer lias ‘casting glances all round 
when speaking’; ‘looking restlessly about when some one is speaking to him’ is also possi¬ 
ble. karmani to be comstrued with doegah^ tiardly with anmasthdnam, 

0 jdnguli ‘the science of poison-cure.’ Cnn remarks ‘it is well-known among the 
Buddlilsts {Bmiddhaprasiddhd vidyd).'' 

10 pestika : pounGing is easentialin Indian inedioineas hp&ka ot making a decoction. 

13 Hndpaka etc.: I) shows prasddhaha along with udakaparicdraka in ties comjwand 
tliough the preceding s, liad already referred to the prasddhaka; that is probably due to 
1.12.0. 14 mdndnulepam- etc,: Cb Cs have‘fragrant myrobalans etc. {sndna)^ unguents 

like sandahvood {anulepana), the five astringents {praghar^a)^ fragrant powder for garments 
(currjtavdm) and powder used on the head during bath (sndn%ti).’ Cj agrees except that 
cdri^a and vdm are understood separately as ^janibdJka^dyddi' and "patavdaddV respectively. 
Cnn has ‘fragrant substance used on the head(srtdnam sugandhadravyanirmitafh sdrdrani 
ycKchirmi prayujyate), unguents like kunkuma etc* (anulepanam kunkumdai), unguents 
(udvartanam eva praghnr^ah), dry fragrant powder used for the hair after bath (cUrtiati 
iuskah mdn^Uarahdlam keimdsdya yah prayujyate), fragrant incense (vdsahsagandhakalpaft 
dhUpafy) ’; there is no explanation of sndntya. It might appear better to understand 
Hndndnidepana, pragharsacilrt^a, tdsa and mdmya as the items intended. 

to huillavdh appear here as actors and acrobats rather than as minstrels, as the latter 
would harldy have an occasion to use fire or weapon. Cf. 1,12.0, 
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carriage or an animal when these are attended by 
trustworthy servants, and a boat when it is attended by a trustworthy 
boatman. 19 He should not go to a boat which is tied to another boat or is 
caught in a violent wind. 20 At the water’s edge, troops should stand on 
guard. 

21 He should plunge in water that has been cleared by fish-catchers. 
22 He should go to a park after it is cleared by snake-catchers. 

28 He should go to a forest containing game, for practising on moving 
targets, after the danger of harm from thieves, wild animals and enemies has 
been removed from it by fowlers and hunters. 

24 He should grant an interview to a holy ascetic in the company of 
trusted armed guards, to an envoy of a neighbouring prince in the company 
of the council of ministers. 25 Being fully armoured and riding a horse, 
an elephant or a chariot, he should inspect fully equipped troops. 

26 At the time of his departure from and entry into (the palace) he 
should go along the royal highway, with guards stationed on both sides and 
with persons carrying arms, ascetics and cripples removed from it by armed 
men and staff-bearers. 27 He should mot plunge in a crowd of men. 28 
He should go to fairs, gatherings, festivals and parties (only when these 
are) supervised by officers in command of ten soldiers each. 

29 And just as the king keeps a watch over others through secret 
agents, so should he, being self-possessed, guard himself against danger 
from others. 

Herewith ends the First Book of tlie Artha^astra of Kaiiti lya 
‘Concerning the Topic of Training’ 


21 maLiycigrdha seems to mean ‘a fish-catcher’ (Cj), though ‘ fish and crocodiles ’ 
is also possible, as in Cnn. 22 vyalagraf^a" one who catches snakes ’ (Cj) is clearly intended, 
though Cnn has ^vydla, i.e., lions etc. and graha^ i.e., crocodile. ’ Lions can hardly be 
thought of as possible in an udyana, 

24 Cj seems to have read only dptaiaslragrdhmlhiMtah minaniadiliam paiyet. 

26 ^astribhit from D is clearly better, since armed men are to be removed from the 
highways. — > pravrajita-vyanga: these are likely to be enemy agents and hence they 
have to be removed. Perhaps we should read nyanga (for vyanga) as in 2.23.2 and other 
places, -^ydtrd is a festival or a fair in honour of some deity in a temple, while utsava 
is any other festival, ^prahavana '- see 1.10.9. daSamrgika ‘ an officer in charge 
of ten soldiers or units.* He is probably the same as the patika described in 10.6.45; 
of. also 10.3.40. 

29 adhiti?ihati ‘ does harm ’ (Cs); however, ‘ supervises over, ’ I.e., ‘ keeps a strict 
watch over; seems a more likely i4ea. ahddha from D Cj is the ii^ual form of the word ii) 

the text, not badba» 
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Book Two 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION 19 SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

1 He should cause settlement of the country, which had been settled 
before or which had not been settled before, by bringing in people from 
foreign lands or by shifting the overflow (of population) from his own count^ 3 ^ 

2 He should cause villages to be settled consisting mostly of iSiidra 
agriculturistr, with a minimum of one hundred families and a maximum of five 
hundred families, with boundaries extending over one krasa or two krosas^ (and) 
affording mutual protection. 3 He should fix, at the boundary lines, a river, 
a mountain, a forest, a stretch of pebbles, sand etc., a cavern, an embankment, 
a t^arnl tree, a Salmalt tree or a milk-tree (like Aivattha^ Nyagrodha etc.). 

In the Seooiid Book, which deals with the activity of the various state departments 
we have a fairly full account of the internal administration of a state. Only the administra¬ 
tion of justice and the maintenance of law and order are reserved for the Third and Fourth 
Books, 

2.1 

This cliapter deals primarily with the settlement of new lands ; a few rules, however, 
might appear to be applicable to old established settlements as well. 

1 hhiitapUrvam ‘ w’hich was settled before, ^ but was apparently abandoned by its 
inliabitants because of famine etc. ahhUtapUrva ‘ hot settled before ’ is virgin land. 
According to Cnn (which is available in full for the first three chapters of this Book), the 
former is easy to work (suhhafiddhya)^ the latter difficult. —• The expression hhuiapuroa 
is used in coiinectjoix witli a kingdom in 13.5.2, 22; there it means ‘ which Ixad formerly 
belonged to him.’ — apavdkana includes the idea of enticement as well as displacement by 
force. Mallinatha quotes this passage on Raghuvamm, 15.29. 

2 ^udrakarmka- ‘ Sudra agriculturists ’ (Cnn) rather than ‘ Sudras and agriculturists ’ 
(Cb). Acutal workers on land could liave been only Sudras. — kulamiaoaram etc. : 
according to Cnn, kula nreans land that can be ploughed by one, two or tlirec ploughs 
(being respectively best, middling and worst); the smallest village area has 100 such fields 
with a boundary of one kmia^ while the largest has 500 fields with a boundary of two krosas. 
It is not certain that all this is meant here. kro^advikrodastrndnam : apparently the be un- 
dary of each village is to be at a distance of one or two kroaas from the houses in it. Cj 
states that the village area should be four krodas on each side giving 16 square krosm ; 
of these 10 are to be used for fields, 5 should be given over to houses and pasture and one 
reserved for devasthdna and common. According to Cs the distance between two villages 
is to be one krosa or two. /^ro^fa is the same as goriita of 2.20.25, though krosa itself is not 
mentioned in that chapter. Cnn explains ‘ nisdensdne ydvantark pradedam gavdm ruiarii 
krstam vydpnotL * — anymydrak^am ‘ giving protection to each other,’ though, ‘ protected 
against each other’s encroachments ’ is also possible. 3 bhr^ti is from D, explained in Cnn 
as * a stretch of pebbles, sand etc. suggesting the drj^ bed of a riviilet. The Medinl gives 
iUnyavdtikd ‘ a deserted garden ’ as the meaning. The word occurs in the ffgteda 1.56.8 
(girer bhrstih) in the sense of a ridge or edge. Meyer proposes ghr^ti and explains vanaghrsH 
by ‘ the edge of a forest. ’ The readingg/’sfi is explained as * a small hill ’ in Cb and ‘ a plant 
named Badard or a kind of tree ’ in Cs. This latter is unlikely. As a tree it would have 
been put later in tfie compound with Sdlmalf, etc, Russ, has ‘ prickly slirubbery * 
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^ 4 He should establish a sthamy a in the middle of eight humlred villages, 

a dronam ukha; in the middle of four hundred villages, a kdrvatik^n the middle 
of two liundred villages, a in a group olTterr^ 

5 On the frontiers, he should erect the fortresses of frontier chiefs (as) 
the gates of the country, under the command of frontier chiefs. 6 Trappers, 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Candalas and forest-dwellers sho\ild guard the intervening 
regions between them. 

He should grant (lands) to priests, preceptors, chaplains and Brahmins 
^ ^earned in the Vedas (as) gifts to Brahmins, exempt from fines and taxes, with 
inheritance passing onto corresponding heirs, (and) to heads of departments, 
accountants and others, and to gopUSj sth&nihas, elephant-trainers, physicians, 
horse-trainers and couriers, (lands) without the right of sale or mortgage. 

8 He should allot to tax-payers arable fields for life. 9 Unarable 
fields should not be taken away from those Who are making them arable. 

10 He should take away (fields) from those who do not till them and 
give them to others. 11 Or, village servants and traders should till them. 
12 Or, those who do not till should make good the loss (to the treasury). 

18 And he should favour them with grains, cattle and money. 
14 These they should pay back afterwards at their convenience. 15 And 
he should gi‘ant to them favours and exemptions which would cau.se an increase 
in the treasury, (but) avoid such as would cause loss to the treasury. 16 For, 
a king with a small trearsury swallows up the citizens and the country people 
themselves. 17 He should grant exemptions at the time of settlement or as 
people come. 18 He should, like a father, show favours to those whose 
exemptions have ceased. 

4 kdroatikam : the form kharoutikam is also possible. — These toivtiB are established 
for purposes of revenue, being the headquarters of revenue oilioers like gopa, itlMnika, etc. 
Cf. 2,35.1-6 below. 

T htalmadey&ni : the substantive may he grdmdni or hsetrmii ; perhaps the latter is to 
be understood. abhirupaddyddakdnii Cnn explains ' with heirs of the same type as the 
person to whom the gift was originally made.' D’s anirUpa- is obviously corrupt^ but suggests 
tiiat amirUpaddyddahani may have been the original reading. Oj has ‘ of which sons, 
grandsons etc. endowed with learning and cliaracter are to be owners and which arc not to 
revert to the king,’ ahhitupaddyakdni of G M is possible in the sense of ‘ as worthy gifts ’ 
or * yielding suitable revenue, ’ but does not seem original. 

8 aikapum^ikdiTd ‘for one generation,’ not to pass on to tlieir heirs. Wiiste land being 
state property, it is to revert to the state on the death of the donee. 9 nddeyani h from 
Cnn (supported by D’s corruption nd. .ni), nddeyat is grammatically impossible. 

10 dcchidya : confiscation is possible because the newly settled land was originally 
state pro^rty. 11 grdmabhrtaka : these would appear to be state servants since they are 
included in the salary lists in 5.3.23. Their precise duties are not mentioned anyw^here in 
the text. Cj understands ‘ barbers etc.’ Cnn ‘ potters, smiths etc.’ apparently correspond¬ 
ing to the modern baluteddrs, though these receive no salary. 12 •odvahlnain : Dd found in 
D seems necessary, Meyer’s explanation of apahinam as ‘a smaller rent or tax’ is not very 
likely. Loss suffered by the state is to be understood ; ‘ vinaftaksetrapkalam ’ (Cn n). 

14 anu as a conjunctive in the sense of ‘ afterwards ’ is not very common. Cf., liow- 
ever, theRdmdyana, 2.84.4 (omdn mdhimjati anu Bdiarathim Itdmam). 17 yatkdgataham, 
i.e., even if they corne to settle there some time ufter the first settlement. 
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should set going work iti mines, factories, prodiice-forevsts, 
elephant-forests, cattle-herds and trade-routes and (establish) water-routes, 
land-routes and ports. 

20 He should cause irrigation works to be built with natural water 
sources or with water to be brought in from elsewhere. 21 Or, to others who 
are building (these), he should render aid with land, road , trees and irnple- 
menti^ an d (als o rend er aid) t o (the building of) holy places and parks. 22 If 
One walks out of the joint building of an irrigation work, Tns^SBbut and 
bullocks should (be made to) do (his share of) the work. 23 And he should 
be a sharer in the expenses and yet should receive no portion (of the benefits 
derived). 24 The ownership of the fish, ducks, and green vegetables m 
the irrigation works should go to the king. 

25 The king should enforce discipline on slaves, persons kept as pledges 

and kimmen wlio do not obey (their masters 

^ ---------- ■ 

23 And the king should children, aged jiersons and persons in 

distress whe n these are haples s, as als o the wo m an wh o has born^lno’cETd 
and the sons of one who has (when these are helpless). 

27 The elders of the village should augment the property of a minor till 
he comes of age, also the property of a temple. 

28 If a person with means does not main tain his children and wi fe, 
his father a nd m other, his broihe is who have not come of age, and his im- 
nlaiTied' and widoweTsSter^ a fincLXiLt welve fanas (sha ll be imposed), except 
w heiTIEese Kaye bec^^e outcasts^ withAhe excepiiQji of t|>e motliei!. 

TO pamjapattana is orUinarily *a market town’; but in the text, it refers principally 
to *a port’, not an inland town. Cf. 2.2^.7,10,12; 7.12.21; etc. This may suggest that 
market towns were principally situated on river-banks or tlie sea-coast. 

20 .utuni : this relers primarily to an embankment or dam built for storing water, 
also to the buil ling of tanks. The setu is nahodaka when there are natural springs of w ater 
or o natural flow of water; it is ahanjodaka when it is a sort of a storage tank with water 
brought into it through channels. Cf. 7.12.4-5. 21 mm'ga\ according to Cj tins refers to the 
‘channel’ for the dharyodaka setu. 22 smhbhuyoiietubandhdly i.e,, when all settlers decide 
to i>ool their resources to build a tank for common use. 23 The punishment for a person 
backing out of a joint venture appears rather severe; fience Meyer proposes to, include 
punyasth&ndrdmdndm ca in s. 22, to read anapakrdmantah and to understand rdjd a'J the sub¬ 
ject in S.23, ‘labourers and bullocks coming together shall do >vork for irrigation in connec¬ 
tion with holy places and parks, without shvying away. And the king shall shave in the 
expenses and shall receive no benefit.’ This is extremely unlikely. The harshness of the 
punishment may be justified on the ground that the person who agreed to join in the work 
of new settlement, is backing out of wliat is beneficial to the entire village. 24 plava ‘a kind 
of duck’ (Cs) or ‘birds’ (Cb Gj), rather than *a boat’. i.e., nahX-d (reeds) and 

panya^ i.e., Mgdfaka^ kaseruka, etc.’ (Cnn). — rdja (tvamyam gmchei : this is apparently 
because the land on which the tank is built is state property. 

25 •dhiiaka -: see 3.12.0 It. 

20 -vyddhita- (read after oVfddha- in G M) does not appear to be original. —andtha is 
to be understood with each of etc. * hdlMlndm antahpaiito ^pyandthasabdo vUesariam^ 
anyathd atiprasaidgah sydt ’ (Cun); and andtha is also to be understood with striyam and 
putrdn m well. Cf. Breloer (KSt, ITT, 137 n. 4). 

27 The reading mrjayeyuh is quite unlikely. About elders being in charge of the 
property of rninors see 3,5,20. 
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29 If one iienoun.ce s home (t o become an ascetic) without providing for 
bis sons and wife> the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed), also if one 
induces a woman to renounce home. 30 One who has lost his capacity for 
activity may renounce home after securing permission from the judges. 
31 Otherwise, he shall be put under restraint. 

32 An asce tic sect other than the (p mhmarucali forest he rmit, a eor ^ 
p oration other tlia n that of those born in tliels^ie associatio h 

with agreement s except one f or a joi nt undertaking shall not settle in his 
countryside. 

88 And there should be no parks there nor halls for recreation. 
84 ijVctora^, dancers, singers, musicians, profes sion al story-tellers or minstrels 
shait iiiot create obstruction in the work (of the people). 35 Because of 
villages being without shelter (for outsiders)"aiurb^ being engros¬ 

sed in (work on the) fields, an increase in the treasurj’, labourei*s, goods, grains 
and liquids follows. 

86 The king should exempt from taxes a region laid waste by the 
aj giiy of an e nemy qr by foresters, or afflicted byTHsease or ^u m heT^^ d 
^le sho ^d prohibit expensive spor ts. 

87 He should protect agric ulture that is oppressed by the trouble s 
of fincyJab ourers and taxes, arid herds of cattle (oppressed) by thieves, 
wdld aniiriEis, poison ancr crocodiles as well as by diseases. 

88 kanya vidfmvds at describe the two kinds of sisters who must be maintained. 
-^anyaira mdtuhf i.e,, a mother, even if patitcii must be maintained. Cf. Bmidhdyam 
Dharma SUtra, 2.2.48 : paiitdm apt ttt mdtaram hihhrydd anahJiibh&^amdnah, 

29 striyarh ca pravrdjayatah : Cnn reinarks that the woman meant is anwrltarajasM 
anU still able to bear children. 30 luptavydydmah m from D Cj. The latter explains 
devoid of internal and external po^vers (bahyabhyantara^aMivihalak),* €nn has ^pmja- 
nana&akiyabhdvdd,^ The word tjyavdya read in G1 means ‘coitus’ and does not appear 
to be original. 

82 vdnaprasthdd anyah etc.: tins would exclude all heretical sects from the Innti. 
— sajdtad anyah airnghah : though sajdla means ‘born together’, it seems to refer to those 
who live at the same place, the idea being to prevent foreign tribal groups {sanighas) from 
settling in the country. Only native or indigenous samghas are to be favoured. Q explains 
‘which was formed at the time of settlement or which was there before in a bhutapurva 
janapada.'* Cb explains sajdta by ‘who are conversant with the four mdyds.\ Cs, reading 
sujdtdd explains ‘formed for the good of the king and the country.’ Cnn thinks that this 
forbids the formation otsre^ts, — sdmutthdyikdd anyah samaydnubandhah : fidjnntthdyika 
refers to those who join together for some common undertaking; in the present case sett¬ 
lers on land joining together for some specific undertaking like the building of a tank are to 
be understood. That is how’^ the commentators understand. Cnn remarks that these 
restrictions apply only to the time of settlement; heretics and others may enter the 
villages with the king’s permission (ayam niveiamsayo niyamak; dgantavas tn pd?atidddayo 
rd^Mnujddtdh praviSanti). 

85 nirdArayaivdt : dsraya ‘shelter’ for nafa^ nartakay etc. 

30 pariharet: in the context, ‘should exempt from taxes’ has to be understood; 
^dandaharddi na grl%lydV as Cnn has it, or panhdreya pdlayct (Cj). 

87 vimgrdha seems to mean ‘prison and croc(Klile$ ’ in view of 2,29.13,24. The 
expression can Ivardly mean * a poisonous creature. * 
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38 He should keep clear trade-routes that are harassed by (the 
king’s) favou rites^ \^sfe^Q fficers, r obber s and frontier-c hief s o r ar e 

reduced by herds of cattle. 

39 Thus the king should protect p roducc-fore& ts., e lephant-forests, 
irri gation work s and mines that we re m^Ie in ancient times and should 
^arrnew ones. 


CHAPTER TWO 

SECTION 20 DISPOSAE OF NON-AGRICULTURAL LAND 

1 On land unsuitable for agriculture, he should allot pasture.s for cattle. 
2 And he should grant to fuscetics wildernesses for Veda-study and smna- 
sacrifices, with safety promised to (everything) immovable and movable in 
them, one goruta in extent at the most. 

3 He should cause an animal park for the king’s recreation to be laid 
out, with the same extent (i.e. one goruta), with a single entrance, protected 
by a moat, containing shrubs and hushes bearing sweet fruits, having trees 
without thorns, with shallow pools of water and stocked with tamed deer and 
(other) animals, containing wild animals with their claws and teeth removed 
(and) having male and female elephants and cubs useful for hunting. 4 And 
he should establish on its border or in conformity with the (suitability of the) 
land, another animal park where all animals are (welcomed) as guests (and 
given full protection). 

5 And he should establish forests, one each for the products indicated 
as forest produce, as well as factories for goods made from forest produce, 
and (settle) foresters, attached to the produce-forests. 

38 kdrmikaih ; these are the state otticers in charge of state utulertakings. See 2.7.22- 
28. — Mhapet ‘ should kee|> clear of noxious elements,’ the noxious elements being the 
favourites, officers etc. 

39 dravijadvipavanam ; these are referred to in the next Cliapter. 

2.2 

For the correct form of the name of this Section, bhumicchidrdpidhdnam, see 1.1.4 above. 
Cj too shows the correct form, hhumicchidray is hr^/ayogyd bhuh —Yadava’s Vaijayantu 

1 : the root is ti ‘ to eat ’ according to Cnn (vt hhddane 'tra dTa,ytavyafi). 

2 There is little doubt tliat Brdhmanebhya and the consequential tapovandni ca G M) 
are not original. Cb does not show the additional words. The regions are meant not for 
Brahmins as such, but for ascetics, As Cnn Iras it ‘ hrahmdranyam yatra Araxiyakddivedc- 
panisad adhlyateysomdrapyam yajfLabhumifh* —- goruia-pardrti : for goruta, see 2.20.25. 

3 ‘ gulmdh karamardakddayah gucchd badardmalakddayafi ’ (Cnn). — mdrgayuka : Cj 

explains mrgayamh, t€§dm karma mdfgayukam;'* Cnn \mrgayur vyddhah 

iasya karma ' mdrgdyuka is grammatically indefensible. 4 sarvdtithimrgam : this appears 
to be a sort of a zoological garden. 

5 Uupyapradi^tdndm, i.e., those enumerated in 2.17 below. These are dravyavaims. D 
adds InrUndm after dravyd^dm ; it seems to have been a marginal gloss on the latter word. 
— ataiUca: as often in this text, afavl refers to forest-dwellers or forestera, not to 
forests ; cf. 2A.30etc. * afavU ca dtamhdmi ca ’(Cim), 
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Oa the border (of the kingdom), he should establish a forest for 
elephants guarded by forestei*s* 7 The superintendent of the elephant-forest 
should, with the help of guards of the elephant-forest, protect the elephant- 
forest (whether) on the mountain, along a river, along lakeKS or in marshy tracts, 
with its boundaries, entrances and exits (fully) known. 8 They should kill 
anyone slaying an elephant. 9 To a perkon bringing in the pair of tusks 
of an (elephant) dying naturally, a reward of four panas and a quarter (shall 
be given). 

10 Guards of elephant-forests, aided by elephant keepers, foet-chainers, 
border guards, foresters and attendants, with their own odours suppressed by 
the urine and dung of elephants, with their bodies covered with branches of the 
(and ) moving with five or seven female elephant decoys, should 
ascertain the size of the herds of elephants, by means of indications provided 
by sleeping places, foot-prints, dung and damage caused to river-banks. 
11 They should maintain a record in writing of (every) elephant, (whether) 
moving in a herd, moving alone, lost from a herd or lord of a herd, (and 
whether) wild, intoxicated, cub or released from captivity, 

12 They should catch elephants whose outward marks and behaviour 
are excellent in the judgment of elephant-trainers. 18 Victory (in battle) 
for a king depends principally on elephants^ 14 For, elephants, being possessed 
of very big-sized bodies and being capable of life-destroying activities, pound 
the troops, battle-arrays, fortresses and camps of enemies. ^ 

15 Elephants from the Kalifigas and the Angaras are best ; those 
from the east, those from Cedi and Karusa and those from the 
Dasarpas and the Apaxantas are considered as of medium quality among 
the elephants, 

6 pratyante ‘ on tlifi border ’ of the kingdom, hardly on the border of tlie dravyamna. 
Cj refers to the region between Lauhitya in the east, Prayaga in the weat, Ganga in the south 
and Himavat in the north, describing it as the prdeya mna and implies that flke janapada 
should not be inside this region. —• atavydraksam ‘ of which the protection is seciwec? by 
foresters.’ 7 ndgavanddhyak^ah: this ofhoer is different from the knstyadhyaksa of 
2.31-32. Cnn quotes mnemonic verses giving descriptions of the pdrvata, nddeya, mrasa 
and dnilpa regions, 

to Cj reads simaka for saimika and pddya for padyd. -- ler^da^ ; this form of the word 
is adopted throughout on th^ strength of D Cnn. Cf. also ^padapraedrair le/}dais ca ’ in 
Mdmsolldsa^ 2.182. — kulaghdta- is damage done to riverbanks when elephants but in 

sport. 11 ehamrarh ninjutham ' according to Cnn the former has left the herd of his own 
accord, the latter is driven out of the herd (eAocaraw eva yUthdn tdhsHanh ninjUtham 

ydthdn ninVtdritam). 

14 -anikanyuha- as two ideas ‘ troops and battle-arrays ’ (Cnn) is preferable to * arrays 
of an army. ’ — prdxiakarakarmdi^o : Cnn quotes ‘ spfiannapi gajo hantV 

15 kdlingdngarajdh is from D ; M’s -rdjd$ is corrupted from it, the editions making an 
attempt to correct it by reading -gajdh. Cnn, which has intruded into the text of D, gives a 
definition of dngareyaka vana^ showing that the AAga region is not to be thought of here. 
Cb reads kalmgavangajdfi. According to mnemonic verses quoted in Cnn the Mlinga mna 
lies between Utkala, the southern ocean, the Sahya Mountain and lOdinga ; the dngareyaka 
mna lies between Vidi§&, the Narntad4, Brahmavardhana and the Pariyatra Mountain. 
According to Cnn, only these two types of elephants are best, those from prdeya etc, being 
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16 Those from the Surastras and the Pancanadas are declared to 
be of the lowest quality among them. Of all of these, valour, speed and 
spirit increase by training. 


CHAPTER THREE 


SECTION 21 CONSTRUCTION OF FORTS 


1 In all four quarters, on the frontiers of the country, he should cause 
a nature-made fortress, equipped for fight, to be made ; a water-fort (either) 
an island in the midst of water or high land shut in by water, (or) a mountain 
fort (either) consisting of rocks or a cave, (or) a desert fort (either) one without 
water and shrubs or a salty region, or a jungle fort (either) a marshy tract 
with water or a thicket of shrubs. 2 Among them a river fort and a moun¬ 
tain fort are places for the protectors of the country, a desert fort and a jungle 
fort are places for foresters or places of retreat in times of calamity. 


8 In the centre of the country, he should lay out a sthdniya, the head¬ 
quarters for revenue, on a site recommended by experts in the science of 



madly ama. 
the < 

Uamattagahga ( 

T1i3 vana lies between Da^ariiia, Mahagiri, Vindhya and the Vetravati {Cnn)« No 

description of the dpardnta vana is found in these verses. 16 saurastrakdfy : the saurdstraka 
vanaiiGS between Avanti, the Narmada, Dvaraka and Arbuda (Cnri). pddeanada vana 
lies between Kiiruksetra, Kalikakanana, the Sindhu and Himavat (Cnii). Very similar 
details are found in tha Mdnasolldsa of Some^vara (2.177 ft,). 


2.3. 


Moyet calls 


Many of the details concerning the budding of a fort are far from clear, 
this ‘the most frightful’ among the chapters of tliis text. 

in WZKSO, XI, 1967, 44-30, ‘Artha^astra-studien 11: Die Anlage einer Festung', D. 
Schlinglolf has interpreted at great length the details of this chapter in the light of the 
excavations at the sites of ancient fortresses at Rajagrlia, Vaisali, KauMmbi etc. 

1 daivakrtam ‘made by fate,’ i.e., provided by nature; the reading detiakriaw‘made 
by the gods’ conveys the same idea perhaps a little more clearly. There are two vaiieties 
of eacn of the four kinds of durgas, — nimndvanuidJmm ‘surrounded on all sides by water’ 
(nUnnena jalena —Cnn). Cb renders nim/m by‘lakes.’ — prdstaram : this seems to mean 
‘made of or consisting of rocks.’ Cj understands ‘a peak on top of a mountain with the 
sides chiselled off {Hhharmn eva mmaniatas tankacchinnapdr^vatvdd durgamam),^ -^niru^ 
dakaHtambam ‘without water and without shrubs,’ rather than ‘wliere shrubs grow on 
waterless ground’ (Meyer). — khanjanodakam : khanjana is a marsiiiy place, a bog; ef. 
10.4,8; 12.4.25, That and water surround this kind of fort; ^sapankajalarn, khaji gati- 
vmkalye ili pdthdV —Cnn. Its mention as vanadtirga seems due to the growth of weeds 
etc. in the morass. Cj, reading khandanodakim, explains "’xicchinnapravahodakam, hvacii 
kvacid udakufn iti ydvat.^ All these are ‘nature-made’ and hence no man-made fortifica¬ 
tion is necessary in their case. 2 nadidurga i the same as udakadurga, — janapaddra- 
ksa- : this expression is understood as in Cnn in the sense of aniapdla frontier-cliiefs. It 
corresponds to ntol, i.e., foresters in the next clause. The expression may also mean 
‘protection of the countiy.’ — The JJex ipurdtiaf 72.53-55, agrees with this text in the 
matter of these eight durgas. 

3 samudmjasthdnam, i«e., tlie place where revenue is ultimately brought and kept. 
— Rthanlyam : this is the headquarters for eight hundred villages (2.1.4. above). In most 
cjiwes, it is the fortified capital of the state. --- It seems that hrada is illustrated by^ saras, 
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lullding, at the confluence of rivers or oxi the bank of a lake that never dries 
up, either a (natural) lake or a (man-made) tank, round, rectangular or square 
or in accordance with the nature of the building site, with water flowing from 
left to right, a market town, served by a land-route and a water-route. 

4 He should cause three moats to be dug round it, at a distance of one 
danda from each other, fourteen, twelve and ten dandas broad, three-quarters 
or a half of the breadth deep, one-third (of the surface-breadth) at the bottom 
or square with the bottom, paved with stones or with the sides (only) built of 
stones or bricks, reaching down to (natural springs of) water or filled with 
water coming from elsewhere, with (arrangements for) draining excess water, 
and stocked with lotuses and crocodiles. 

5 At a distance of four ddnda^> from tlie moat, he should cause a rampart 
to be made out of the earth dug out, six daiidan high, made compact, twice 
that in breadth, piled upwards with a platform-like (flat) surface (at the top) 
or with a Jug-like side, pounded by elephants and bullocks (and) having (on 
the sides) clusters of thorny bushes and poisonous creepers. 6 With the 
remainder of the earth, he should cause the low places in the residential areas 
or palace grounds to be filled up. 

a natural lake, and tatOka, an artificial tank; hrada appears to be a conunon name for the 
two. — pradaksir^oddk(tm,i,e., in effect on the right bank of the river. ^ panyaputa- 
bhedanam is evidently a market town, ‘where packages coming from different places, are 
opened for sale’ (Cj Cs). According to '^Ityeiputahheda is ‘abend in the river’ (mdiva- 
kram, says the Medinlho^a). According to Charpentier (ZDMG, 70, 2^7-243) it means a 
fork in the river wliere it breaks into two. --- amsaputha is the same as sthaUipatha, 

4 dnnddntarfdt i I> adds dmdariddntardh vd after this. Cnn, however, shows nO ex¬ 
planation of it. Adaii^a is about six feet. In 2.20.10 a d/janws of 108 afigida^ (about 0' 
O'') is mentioned as a measure for prdkdra and roads. In the present passage, however, 
dhanus is not used at all, only danda* —-We may, with Cnn, understand the widest of the 
three moats as being nearest the rampart and the narrowest furthest away from it. — tri- 
bhdgamiVdhy i.e., the width at the bottom is to be one-third tlie width at the surface. Meyer 
understands fribhdga in the sense of three-fourths ; that doesn’t appear likely, though it 
would make the sides less sloping, -^mule catura^ii'apd^driopahitdh was an emenda¬ 
tion suggested by Meyer, the meaning being that the bottom should be paved with squrire 
stones. Bui the emendaticn is unnecessary. We should read with D mdlacatura^d vd 
and regard it as an option to tribhdgamuldh in the sense ‘or , square with the bottom,’ i.e., 
with straight instead of sloping sides. The tran^slat^o^l is in conformity with tins. With 
this reading, pd^drtopahitdh ‘paved with stones (all through)’ becomes an option tc the 
following pdsdi^estakdbaddhapdT^d td ‘with sides (alone) paved with stones or bricks.’ 

sapanvd/idh refers to arrangements for draining away excess water. ^padmagrdkavatih 
‘having lotuses and crocodiles,’ the former for beauty, tlie latter as a danger to enemies. 
Cf. SamardngaiiasiUmdbdra, 10.17-2*2. Meyer thinks that padmagrdha may refer to 
some contrivance for letting water in or out by closing or opening it. That is jx»ssible 
though uncertain. 

6 avaruddham ‘enclosed firmly’ seems to refer to firmness of foundation and the 
compactness of the structure. Cnn explains ‘with both sides tiled with stones etc. (pd^d- 
Xiddwbir baddhobhayapdr^am),^ That seems hardly intended. — urdkvacayam: ‘with u- 
high pile’; Cj Cnn explain ‘in the shape of an ant-hill {valmVianikarasaimthdnam —Cj).’ 
—- 7 mficapf.fthcm ‘with the top shaped like a platform, i.e., flat.’ Cnn understands ‘slightly 
depressed in the middle to nxake the parapet wall on it firm {madhye kifkcin nimnamprdkdra- 
darkly dr tham).^ This is not an option to urdhvacayam as Cs understands it. — kumbhaku- 
h^ikam vd : ‘with jatrlike sides,’ i.e., bulging in the middle to make climbing difficult. This 
is an option to Urdhvacayam^ maUcaprfftham obviously being common to both. 6 vdstucchid- 
rarn refers to areas in the city unsuitable for building purposes becaivse they are not level. 
— rCijahhatanain from D appears genuine in view of vd. 
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<;^.£3J/On top of the rampart, he should cause a parapet to be built, double 
the breadth in height, built of bricks, from twelve hastas upwards up to 
twenty-four hastas, either odd or even in number (of hastas in height), with 
a passage for the movement of chariots, shaped like a palm-stern and with 
the top decked with ‘drums’ and ‘monkey-heads’. 8 Or, he should cause it 
to be made of stones, close-knit with big slabs, but under no circumstances 
(should he have it) made of wood. 1) For, fire remains lurking in it,. 

10 He should cause turrets to be made, square with the breadth, provided 
with steps for going down, (of the) same (length) as the height, and at 
a distance of thirty from each other. 11 Midway between (every) 

two t\irrets, he should Cause a tower to be built, with two stories inclusive of 
a liall, (and) one and a half times in length. 12 Between eacli turret and 

7 The height of the brick parapet is to be 12, IB, ... upto 24 hastas and the width to be 
Iiali the height in each case. For see 2.20.12. —•Tathacarydsarhcdram : evidexxtly this 
pa.ssage for the nicvement of carts is to be on the top of the parapet, though in tlie case of 
smaller widtiis, it Is not easy to svij>pose that rathas <x>uld move freely on top. Meyer makes 
rat ha- ate, as the substantive and tala- • .dcitdgrafn and ]}rthu .. ,iailani as adjectives to it. 
That seetns hardly possible. Al 1 the expressions only describe tJie vapra, — tdlamulam as in 
D Ob is better. As an adjective to vapram, it is explained ‘sliaped like tlie root of a palm 
tree, i.e., broad at the base and narrow at the top’ (Cb). — muvajakaih kapisirsakaii ca : 
the two expressions describe the shape of the coping stones on top. Cj thinks tlxat these 
were covers for fighters, the former ‘ with even tO{>s (samaSirdbhih),’ the latter ‘shaped 
like the Asvattha leaf (asvatthapatrasatmtfidnaik),' Meyer’s rendering chariot passage) 
with a palm base and with figures of female breasts (uraja) and monkey-heads’ is quite 
unlikely. 8 prthiisildsamhatam va satlam is an option to aistakam above. 0 makitah 
‘placed in,’ i.e., lurking. 

10 mskambhacaturasram ‘ square with the width (of the parapet); ’ the turret is thus a 
square structure, each side being as long as the parapet-width. ♦ utsedhasamdvaksepaaopd- 
nam : Cnn explains ‘ xvith a flight of steps for descent (on the inside) in conformity with the 
heiglit of the parapet together with the rampr rt isavaprasya prdkdrasya ya utsedhas tasya 
Hwma yo 'mk^epah tcitra sopdndni drohandrtham nisTet}lpaddnlm yasyaY adds that soliders 
can then easily go to the top even when they carry weapons in both hands. This, however, 
can hardly be luiderstood appropriately with the aiidlaka or turret. The steps may be only 
from the turret to the top of the parapet. And avak^epasopdna as ‘ ladder for throwing down 
(and taking ui)) at will ’ is not unlikely. Cj remarl^ that there should be fnurajakas and 
kapiMrsakas in places on top wliere there are no attdlahas (attalakdtiriktadede popari^tdn 
:mxirajdh. kapUlnakds ca syuh), 11 saharmyadvitaldm, i.e., having two floors, cue of them 
(the upper one) being a room or hall. It seems that the lower floor was without walls, there 
being only pillars to support the upper hall. — adhyardhdydmdm * with a length one and a 
lialf times the width, ’ the width apparently being co-extensive witli the width of the pam- 
pet. The pratoH tower is thus bigger and loftier than the attdlakn. With the reading 
dvyardhd- Meyer understands ‘ two and a half times.’ 12 sdpidhdnn- etc, : It seems 
that a board of planks is fixedi at the outer edge of the parapet; through holes, in it, archers 
could shoot at the enemy outside and the holes could be covered at will so that arrows frorri 
outside could not come in. Cnn wdiich has this explanation {racchidraphalahatoam iaranir- 
gamdrtham, sdpidhdmtvam para^arapratiskhahmdrtham) adds that the name indrako4a is due 
to the many eye-like holes in it (akslsamdnasahasracchidropeiatvdt). 13 antaresuy i.e., 
in the sjxaces between the various structures, just described, -^pdr^e ‘ at the side ’ means 
according to Cnn ‘ on the outer side tlie parapet {prdkdrahdhihpdrhye) ’ since the devapatha 
is i ntended for the protection of the base cf the parapet on the outside. The devapatham, 
according to it, made of strong wood fixed with copper-sttijis, with openings for shooting 
arrows but otherwise covered on all sides (sdraddrumayarh (dmrapatrikdladdharn adhah- 
kriasarmndrgam sarmia^ chdditam). It is so called appararently because entry into it was 
difllcult. That such a structure should be designated -patha is rather odd. •— G M add 
anuprdkdram asiahasidyatam in the s., but the words seem to be merel> a paraplirase of 
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in the centre, iie should cause to be erected a board, compact 
with planks having holes with coverings, as a place (from which to fight) for 
three archers. IS In the intervening spaces, he should cause a ‘gods’ 
way ’ to be made, two in breadth and four times that in length, at 

the side. 

14 He should cause tracks to be made of a width of one dandu or two 
danda^, and in an unassailable place a run-way and an exit-door. 

15 Outside (the fort), he should cause a covered road to be made that 
is strewn with knee-breakers, a mass of pikes, pits, concealed traps, barbed 
wires, ‘ serpent-backs‘ palm-leaves,’ ‘ three peaks,’ ‘dog’s jaws’, bars, 
‘jumping sandals,’ frying pans and ponds. 

16 Having made on both sides of the parapet a ‘ram’s head’ one 
danda and a half (in extent), he should cause the gate-way to be laid out, with 

par^ve caiurguimydmatit and api>ear to liave got into the text from a marginal gloss. — It 
should be remarked that in view of the structures on the parapet, tathdcarya (s> 7) would be 
diflioult on it. 

14 <iu(iMntar&h : antara is ‘ width ’ as in 2.4.6 below. — carydh ‘ tracks, courses ’ 
seems to refer to steps for going up and <lo\vm from tlie devapaiha tc tlie pradhdvanihd. 
The tracks would naturally be well protected as they are apparently on the outside of the 
wall. pratlhdmnihdm : Cnn explains ‘ a run-way protected by a small zig-zag wall of 
the height of a man, extending iroin theprd/edra to the big moat, intended as a cover tor the 


aiya pavikhdraksdrtham pradhekanti y^xlh d mydim ) * ’ C j lias a si mi 1 ar expla nation. Cb under¬ 
stands prad/idni/tVid merely as ‘ a screen for the proteintion of soldiers from the arrows of the 
enemy.’ niskiradvdram : Cnn has ‘ a small exit door made of iron at the end of a stair-case 
lejwiing down from tlie devapatha in tlie outer wall of tiie rampart; througli this door soldiers 
come out into the pradhdvanikd for the protection of the moat (devapathasya adhastdt 
prdkdrakuh^ipradeJesu nishiradvarapi nisktryante bahihparihhdrctksdrtham yodhd yena thd 
drohatidvatararmrlham krfam iiryak prdkdrahdhyabhUtisu svalpatarasopdnam hdldyasadrdha'* 
kapdtam), ’ Cj seems to have a similar explanation. For this door, cf. 16.4,12. 

15 ahipr^pia^ idUipatra^ srngdtaka etc. have reference to the sliape of the contraptions 
which may have been made of iron or strong wood. — ^adamstra : in 10.4.9 it is obviously 
the name of a plant dangeroiis to elephants; here, however, a contraption shaped like a 
dog’s jaws made of iron may be understood as in Can. — upetskandampadukd ‘ sandals tlmt 
make cne jump ’ (Meyer). Cj has ‘ upaakanda^ i.e., much broken ground, and padukd^ i.e., 
a hole of the sise of tlie foot, filled with tliorns and covered with dust etc,’ 

16 inencJhakam : there is little doubt about this being the original reading. According 
to Cnn Cj, it refers to a structure on the rampart on both sides of the gate-way, resembling a 
ram’s head with two horns. It seems that according to Cnn the two heads are above the 
level of the height of the prakdra and face each ether in the opening made for the gate-way. 
CJ is not quite clear but seems to imply that the two ram’s heads face inside the wall as well 
as outside, apparently above the gate extending oyer its entire width (me^a^rngadmymmh'* 
sthdnam dvdrasu^irdbhimukkdgrafjdhupirdkaram —Cnn ; antar bahU ca bahU prasarya 
arhgavatmdrgijj(Mmukhati~^Q})i —• adhyardhadai^dam : tins according to Cnn, refers to 
tile extent of the projection of the ram’s heads in the gate-way opening. As the gate-way 
area is B-danda square, we get an opening of two dandaa (I i intc 2, i.e., 3, and 5 minus 3), 
i.e., 8 hasta$ for the gates between the two rams’s heads. (iibhayamei^dJHikairngacatustay^^ 
mcidh ye^^tahastam dvdramdrgdvakdkt?h mukWd —Cnn). Apparently in Cj this referred to the 
extent of the projection on the inside and on the outside of the gate-way area. — pnetoH- 
Hajtuldntaram dvdram : according to Cj pratoll is the name oC the gate described here. That 
seems also to be Cnn’s idea. Apparently the gate resembles the pratoll or tower of s. IT, as 
it lias two floors, one of them a walled-in hall. TJie expression seems to mean ‘a gate, having 
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for six beams of the tower, from five dandm (square) onwards increased 
bjr one danda upto eight darji>da^ square, or one-sixth part more than the length 
or one-eight part (more), 17 From fifteen hasta% onwards increased by one 
hasta upto eighteen hastm (should be) the height of the floor. 18 The 
circumference of a pillar (should be) oiie-sixth of the length, double that the 
portion fixed in the groimd ; the capital (should be) one-fourth (the length) 
in circumference). 

19 Occupying one-fifth part of the ground floor (should be) a hall, 
a well and a border-room, 20 There should be platforms faciikg each 
other, occupying one-tenth part (of the space) and in between two doors and a 
room. 21 And at half the height of the floor, there should be a structure with 


space for six beams of tlie pratoU,^ tula is a beam and the six beams apparently are necessary 
for the celling of the ground floor ; in a gate-my 3 dafi^a square in area, each tuM would be 
5 dapda long and there would be a space of a little less than one dai(iifa between every two 
tulds. Cb reads taldntaram, explaining tala as * an archway pillar to support the gate-way/ 
Pillars, of course, would be neoessary, but it is doubtful if tala could be understood in that 
sense; tuld^ however, might be so understood. — After catura^ram, Cb Cs add dtddan^am 
nd. The words, if geiuime, are misplaced. They should come after adhyardhadap^th 
krtvd above. ^ ^a^hdgam dydmM adhiham is a modification of the idea in caiurairartt. 
Apparently, if, e.g., the parapet ran north-soufcli, the slightly longer side of the gate-way 
would be east-west , 17 talotsedhah : the height referred lo is apparently that of the ground 
floor. Cb Cs read iuhtsedha^ * the height of the pillars ^ which comes to the same thing. 
18 starnhhajiya : as this word for pillar is used, tuld as pillar (Cb Cs in s. 17) appears less 
likely. has to be understood as * one-sixth of the length, ^ he,,&yaina^a^hQgap. 

Meyer thinks tliat saddydmdd should be read for this sense. •— dvigu^all^ * double * the one- 
sixtli, i.e., one-third. cUlikdydp ; we have to supply The capital of the pillar 

is thicker than the rest of h, 

10 ddUalasya : this refers to the ground floor area. padcabhdgdh, i.e., occupying 
one-fifth part of the area, Cb Cs read pdflca bhdgdh as two words, understanding five 
divisions, u pdpi, two ^dlds and two as* This is extremely doubtful. As the two 

praUnvafims occupy one-tenth part each and the kap&tayogas three-fifth part, one-fifth part 
would indeed be left over for idldt Vdpi and simdgrha together. —. Mid tJdpt slmdgfha^h ca : 
according to Cnn the three are on the inner side. Tlie mid is innermost and serves as a sort 
of armoury ^praMrd'^dvarmf'ddulhdnain) , Tho vdpi in front of the Mid is a hole six angulas 
(about 4i^) in width, through which persons stationed above strike at advancing enemies 
(Mldgratah sthitam ^a^anguldnUiram su^iram vdpi yaydpravUaiafy iaitun uparisthUd^ praha- 
ranti). In front of the vdpi and of the same size as the Mld m the st^mdgfha^ so called because 
it is on tlio border between the outside and the inside (c^tmtkito MldpTa^nd^^^o hlkd^ah slmd^ 
grham bdhydbhyaniarahlidgayoh slmni sthitaivdt, sffndgrhamyuddJidrtham), 20 pratimaUcau : 
these are two platforms opposite each other, evidently between the gate-leaves and the 
simagrha* The>' are intended for sentries {dvdraraksal dvastfidnahhutau —- Cnn). Cnn places 
tl»e platforms on the two sides of tlte ndpi (vdplbhdgasyabhayatah)* This would appear doubt¬ 
ful, as the vdpl, according to Cnn, is only a hole six arigulas in ^vidth.*—After praiimaficaUf 
p has a passage which is again derived from Gun. —. antaram drii harmyam ca ; Cnn on this 
is not quite clear, antara seems understood in the sense of the region enclosed by Mid, vdpf, 
simdgrUa and thepralima/kas; in this region are to be two dtiis, i.e., doors opening tc stair¬ 
cases ; in the rest of the region there is to be a barmya, a white-washed room for the sentries 
^ sleep etc. (Mldvdpisimdgf'hapratimadcdvaruddkaprade^e ...maniaram ityucyate, fair a dtii 
iiydpidvayam sopdncmMrgadvdradmyam, MsapradeMdvaye harmyam rak^ahaMyandsafUir- 
tham dhamlagrham}, Cj also seems to understand dni in the sense of a door. It is not easy 
to see when' exactly the doors and the room %Y0iild be situated. 21 samweehraydd ardhatale 
sthu^^tihaudhai ca : acoording to Cnn this describes the dvimjaiaia, i.e., the first floor. Its 
height is to be half that of the ground floor, i.e., 7J kastas, the floor area remaining the same. 
Apparently, rows of pillar*, not regular walla, suppi rt the ceiling of this floor {sdrdliasapiaha- 
staly sammehrayah uccHrayapek^ayd ardhatalam ucyate ; k^etramtu daitalasarndnam; atrd 
filhrip.dfy kpalrmtmnhhdh dditalasyopmi sthundnydsamkrlvd bandho dvitfyatalabandl^a^). It is 



jitters. 22 There should be an upper chamber measuring half the built in 


area or having a space one-third of it, with sides constructed with bricks, 
with a stair-case on the left running from left to right and on the other side a 
stair-case concealed in the wall. 23 The crest of the arch should be two 
hastas (in height). 24 The two door-leaves should occupy three-fifths (of the 
space). 25 There should be two bars (to the doors). 26 The stake (should 
be) one aratni (n height). 27 There should be a side-door five hastas 
in height. 28 Tihere should be four elephant-bars. 29 The * elephant- 
nail ’ (passage) should be half (the width of) the structure. 30 The bridge 
should be equal (in width) to the opening and capable of being withdrawn, 
or it should be made of earth where there is no water. 

31 Having fixed an opening equal to (the width of) the parapet, he 
should cause the gopwa-(gate) to be made, with one-third shaped like a lizard’s 
mouth. 32 Having made a well in the middle of the parapet, he should 
erect the pu^karini-gate ; with four halls at a distance of one (danda) and a half 

also possible that Uie TJ hastas of the first floor ure taken out of the total height of J^hastasy 
so that the dditala too would be 7} hastas high. 22 uttamdgaram * the upper chamber ' 
is the second floor (tfttyatala) according to Cnn, which adds that it should be shaped like a bell 
or a jar ighant&kalaiMiracanaya)- vdmatafi: apparently to the left of a person standing 
‘in the gate-way and facing outside. pradah^inasopdmnif i.e,, with stairs turning to the 
right at the landings, requiring a clockwise movement for going up. gU^ahkiUisopdnam, 
i.e., with stairs concealed in walls; see 1.20.2 above. 23 torapasirah : this is the part 
above the frame of the gates. Cnn seems to understand an opening of two hmtm for ventila¬ 
tion as well as for discharging arrows {uttaradehalifdm su^lram.^.vdtapravemndrtham dara- 
mok^drtham ca). 24 kap&layogaic : yoga conveys the idea of fixing the leaves of the gate. 
For their movement when opening or clo^’ing, three-fifths of the area would seem to be quite 
necessary. 25 G M read dvau dvaUf implying two bars for each gate-panel. That is how 
Gnn understands even with a single dvau. Two bars running the full width may however 
appear sutflaient. 20 iadrakllafy ‘ an iron stake or bolt ’ to be fixed in the ground inside after 
tlie gate is closed. Cun remarks that Indra was ‘ fixed ’ by Indrajit with such a stake, hence 
the name (tasjnin Indrajitd kila Indra baddhati). 27 driidvdfam ‘ small door * in one of the 
panels of the gate. Five hastas is its height. 28 hasiipatighdh : the purpose of these, as Cj 
says, is to prevent the gate being broken down by elephants. Tl^ey seem to be iron stakes 
fixed in the gates on the outside (bakifi hastipratighdtak^amd vdrydm imparighdl} syuh dvdra- 
raksdrtham —Cj). So Cnn ‘ kapdiatakadrlham .. Jiastindm asddhydh \ 29 niveidrdham ‘ half 
the structure,’ i. e., lialf the width of the gate-way, e.g., 2 J danjidas for a ^ve-danda gate. This 
is the passage for going down. Cj seems to read niveMrtham and include it in the pre¬ 
ceding s. * for the protection of the settlement, i.e., of the fort. ’ That is not happy. —• 
—hastinakhn is the name of the passage, so called perhaps because it resembled a nail of the 
napra appearing like an elepliant’s foot. Cnn says it is paved with stones^(Sildmayam) and, 
of course, sloping (kramdn nimnam), 30 saihhdryo^ i.e,, a drawbridge. G M read asamh&rya 
vd, where vd serves no purpose. Meyer proposes samhdryo ’ samhdryo vd, which is not 
very likely. Cb Cs render ammhdryo by ‘ firm, made of wood. ’ —> bhUmimayo vd nirudake, 
i.e., ground of so much width should be left unexcavated, the moatbeing oneither side (tdva- 
tim bhilmim apahdya khdtavyam ityarthafjL^Crm), 

81 According to the commentators we have in tins and the next s. a description 
of different types of gates, gopura being the name of the gate described here. — tribhdgago-^ 
dhdmukham ‘ with one-third sliaped like a lizard’s mouth ’; apparently the top one-third 
would be so shaped and possibly it would be between the two vundhahas on either side. 
The explanation in Cnn is far from clear owing to lacunae, but it seems that according to 
it, the gate-way opening (mukha) is to be of the same height as the prakdra, i.e., 12 hastas, 
and not 15 as in the pratolt. It adds that the gate is so called because cattle generally go 
out of this gate for the pastures (prdyo vivUdhhimukham gavdm etad dvdrarti iti gopuram}* 82 
pu^karinidvdram : this is the name of another type of gate ; in this there is to be only a vdply 
hence the name puskarivd ‘ lotus-pond gate,’ The vdpi would appear to be a sort of hollow 
into which the enemy soldiers would be traxjpcd, should they happen to surge tlirougb the 
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other) aitd with holes, the kumdrlpunh{gsite) ; a bare house with 
two stories, as the mx 0 }daka-gei,te; or (he should erect gates) in accordance 
with the (availability of) land and materials. 

•S3 He should cause channels to be made for storing goods, one third 
more in length (than the breadth). 

34-85 In them should be stored stones, spades, axes, arrows and 
choppers, clubs and hammers, sticks, discuses, macliines and ^hundred- 
killers,’ pikes prepared by smiths and bamboos with piercing points, 
* camel-necks/ incendiary objects as well as all the materials described 
in the section on forest produce. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

SECTION 22 LAY-OUT OF THE FORTIFIED CITY 

1 Three royal highways running west to east and three running south 
to north, that should be the division of the residential area. 2 It should have 

gate. Cnn seems to imply that the floor corresponding to the hole between the two 
mei^^hakas is made of planks {prakdrayor mendhakayarmadhye yat su^iram tatsama...phala^ 
kdstdro bhumik^andho...yiiddhasauk(irydrtham). That tlie weapons are discharged from 
the ceiling above is clearly to be understood. — catuj^^dlam etc. : this describes the 
gate oMedhumdrlputa ‘ the princess gate ’ so called because it is enclosed by walls on all 
sides. Actually, it has rooms on the four sides. Apparently the rooms >vould contain 
soldiers ready to shoot at the enemy intruding in the inner quadrangle. —• adhyardhdntaram 
‘ with a space of 1J daridas ; ’ this apparently describes the area of the quadrangle, one and 
a lialf dap^Qs on each side ; in this area would the enemy be trapped. Can seems to under¬ 
stand ‘ one and a halftimes the pratoU gate, ’ understan<ling tins otvdp% (i.e., the odpf is to be 
a hole of nineangw to ?). ^ sdnikam * with holes * in the walls tlirough which to shoot 
arrows (Cnn). ^ muri(iahaTmyadvitolaih mundakadDdram : this is the * bare ’ gate, without 
a roof on top or without the uttamagdra (Cnn). Cb understands mupda in the sence of 
* round.’ — bhilmidrctvyfwaiena vd : this allows further variation in conformity with the 
land, materials etc. According to Cnn, this option has reference to the entire durga, not 
merely the gate. 

33 irihhdgddhikdydmdfyy i.e., the le ngth of the cluvnnels or pits is to be one-third more 
tlmn the widtli, the actual length or width to vary according to need. Cnn’s illustration 
‘ yadi dasahasio vishamhhas tadd paficiida^ahasta dydma ityddi ’ presupposes a different 
reading ardhddhikd-* bhdnda ‘ goods ’ here refers to weapons. — The pits are to be 
inside along the rampart (anuprakdram antah-^Cnn), 

34 kdi^^oilcalpandh, ‘ arrows of various kinds ’ (Meyer), ‘ instruments for repairing or 
sharpening arrows (^arasarkskdropakaraiidniy (Cnn). kalpana or halpand may also mean 
‘ a cutter, a chopper.’ — musutidhi is ‘ gadddi mace and so on ’ (Cnn), ‘ a round piece of 
wood with many nails, kilabahulo vartulak kd^tkavUesah ’ (Cj). iataghni ‘ a huge bar 
with a thousand spikes (kUasahasrdcitah sthUlaparighah) ’ (Cj). 35 u^pragrivyah : 
according to Cj, this is the same as UacagrahmityL^.y a long pole with a hook at one end. 
Cnn lit\s a lacuna, but it seems to understand some long-necked vessel, for it lias tailddikdni 
yaiJf. k^ipyante. That seems better. Hot oil would be poured from above over the enemies 
below from such vessels. Perhaps then u^tragrivl is the same as the u^frikd of 14.1.33 ; 
14.2,44. — kupyakalpe ca yo vidhih ; a reference to 2.17 ; plants, poisons etc. seem to 
be meant. 

2.4 

1 ^ vdHuvibftdgah ; with three east-west and three north-south roads, the town would 
be divided into 16 squares, Cnn seems to bring the highways into some sort of relation 
with tlie paramasdyika plan of Indian architecture wluch has 81 squares. Referring to 
navabhdge in s.T below, it remarks that without this plan that expression cannot be under¬ 
stood (na hi ckCiiitipadam vihdya navabhagasanibhavah). Its remarks concerning the situa¬ 
tion of the roads are, however, far from clear. Unfortunately, the fragment containing this 
important commentary by Yogghama, comes to an end at this point. 2 yuldodctkabhramac- 




misr^fy: 



twelve gates (and be provided) with suitable (places for) water, tdrains and 


underground passages. 

3 Roads should be of a width of four dandas, 4 The royal liighway 
and roads in a dronamukha, a sihdniya, the countryside and pasturedands 
as well as paths in a harbour town, a battle array, a cremation ground and a 
village (should be) eight danMs (in width). 5 Paths on irrigation works and 
in forests four dandas, paths for elephants and along fields two dandas, five 
aratnis the chariot path, four the cattle-path (and) two the path for small ani¬ 
mals and men. 

6 On an excellent building site, fit for the four varnas to live on, the royal 
residence (should be erected). 7 In the ninth part to the north of the heart 
of the residential area he should cause the royal palace to be built in accordance 
with the procedure laid down, facing the east or the north. 

8 The residence of the preceptor and the chaplain, the places for 
sacrifices and for water as well as eoimcillors should occupy its north-by-east 
part, the kitchen, the elephant stables and the magazine the south-by-east 
part. 9 Beyond that, dealers in perfumes, flowers and liquids, makers of 
articles of toilet and Ksatriyas should live in the eastern quarter. 

channapathah : tUe position of yukta in the compound shows that it should be understood in 
the sense of ^suitable, proper.’ udahka stands for udakanthdna ‘places where (drinking) 
water is available, such as wells etc.’ Cf. 2.86.43, also 1.20.10. hhrama is a water-course, 
particularly a drain for taking water out of the city, channapatha ‘ a covered road * seems 
to be underground. Cj understands udakapaiha ‘ a channel for bringing water into the city,* 
hhtamapatha * a drain for taking urater out of the city ’ and channapatha ‘ a sub-terranean 
passage It is doubtful itpatha is to be construed in this way. 

8 caturdaf^4dntardh i antara lias clearly the sense of ‘ widtli.’ Cj reiids caturdai^dot- 
tard)} and seems to inchide rathyor in the following compound. — rathydh : these are roads 
in tlie city other tlian the six highways, 4 rd^^ravivUapaihdJh i.e., roads passing through the 
countryside and pastures. That these are as broad as the royal highw'-ays is perliaps 
because they connect the towns and villages. — sarhydmya : mthudna is a ‘ sea voyage ’ 
so called because a number of vessels sail together (sam-yd) like a sdrtka on land, samydniya 
is a harbour town. — vyuhapatha refers apparently to the open spaces between the different 
parts of a battle array. •— smaMnapattm: apparently a path leading to a cremation 
ground is meant. 5 ksetrapatha would be along the fields rather than through them. — 
rathapathat different froin raihyd, seems to be a cart-road in the countryside. 

6 pravire : according to Cb, this means ‘ full of fertility. ’ 7 vdstuhrdaydd utiarc nam- 
bhdge: it seems necessary to agree wdth the commentators and think of a paramaidyika 
plan for the city area. This has 0 by 9, i.e., 81 squares. The central!/81st square would 
be the vdstuhrdaya, 1 /9th part (consisting of 0 smaller sqtiares) to the north of this central 
square is meant to be reserved for the antahpura, i.e., the royal palace and contingent build¬ 
ings. In other words, the grounds for the palace etc. would occupy one-ninth of the city 
area a little to the north of the centre. Cf. 10.1.2 for the same idea. — yaihoktmidhdnmn 
antahpura'm ; see 1.20.1-2. 

8 tasya, le., antahpuranya ---purvottaram, i.e.,the northern half of the area to the 
east (pUrvasydm di^ uUarah —Cj). — dvascyuh shows that these places are witliin the huge 
area of the antahpura, while adhivaseyuh of the next s. has reference to residences of citizens 
unconnected with the aniahpiira. 0 All mss. add -dhdnya- after -mdlya -it is pro- 
T>osed to drop it in view of dhdnya in s. 11 below. This is supported by the actual comment 
in Cb. — There can be no doubt about prasddhanakdramh of D being the original reading. 
pradhdnakdravah is unlikely. 
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house for goods, the records and audit office, and work¬ 
men’s quarters (should occupy) the east-by-south part, the storehouse for 
forest produce and the armoury the west-by-south part. 11 Beyond that, 
grain-dealers of the city, factory officers and army officers, dealers in cooked 
food, wine and meat, courtesans, dancers and Vaisyas should live in the 
southern quarter. 

12 Stables for donkeys and camels and the workshop (should occupy) 
the south-by-west part, stables for carriages and chariots the north-hy-west 
part. 13 Beyond that, workers in wool, yarn, bamboo, leather, armours, 
weapons and shields, and Sudras should live in the western quarter. 

14 The rooms for wares and medicines (should occupy) the west- 
by-north part, the treasury and cattle and horses the east-by-north part. 
15 Beyond that, the tutelary deities of the city and the king, and workers 
in metals and jewels and Brahmins should live in the northern quarter. 

16 In enclosures in the non-residential areas, quarters for guilds and 
foreign merchants should be situated. 

10 karmani^adya ; this cleaily refers to quarters for servants employed in the royal 
precincts. 11 nagaradhdnyavydoahdrika ‘ those who deal in grains in the City, negam- 
stkme dhdnyma ye krayavikr(tyddi kutmnti ’ (Cj) . Cb seems to understand tM^o tilings, 
possibly * city-administrators and grain-dealers.* 

13 kharo^tra *; donkeys (or mules) and camels could be used in war; cf. 10.4.18. 
kannagrha ‘ a workshop ’ for work connected with the palace. Cj*s paraphrase by yd(an& 
gfham presupposes karman in the sense of * torture ’ as in Ch. 4.8 below. 

13 nagararc^a- etc.: we may understand ‘ city-deity, king’s tutelary deity, and 
artisans in metals and jewels * or ‘ workers in metal and precious stones for tlic city, the king 
and deities (i.e., temples). * The former seems meant. In the lay-out as described 
here, the area to the north where mostly Brahmins live would be smallest in extent, while 
tliatto tile soutli where Vaisyas live would be largest. That might appear to be in con¬ 
formity with tlie likely ratio between the tivo vari^m* O. Stein has discussed the details of 
tills chapter in AOr, voL 8, pp. 72ft. and has arrived at rather diKferent conclusions regarding 
the lay-out. He places the antahpura right on the border in the north, and his plan does not 
take into account the words tatah par am used in all four directions. His kitclien thus 
becomes separated from the antahpura by a number of localities intervening, so that he him¬ 
self is forced to ask what kitchen could be meant at this great distance from the antakpura. 
There is little doubt that the items mentioned in ss. 8, 10,12 and 14 are proximate to the 
palace and are part of iherdjaniveidf and that items in ss. 0,11, IS, and 15 refer to the exten¬ 
sive areas outside tire palace grounds, —Stein also interprets karmagrha in the sense of ‘ a 
prison-house ’ from karman in the sense of * torture * as in 4.8 below. Tliat is hardly right. 
For the prison-house the word is bandhandgdra. 

16 vdstucchidranuinlem : atiuMla seems to mean * an enclostU'e or a hall ’; anuldsa of 
G M liardly conveys any sense. Cj witli -anm&le^u explains * in unoccupied areas (edstuc- 
chidre.fUt i.e., avydptem) and in regions near the city wall (prdkdrmamipem ca de^eju}. ’ 
This is also the explanation of Cb, which however has -anuldse^u. Perhaps the original 
reading was vdstucchidre ^nus&lam ‘ in non-residential areas along the rampart (,faic).’ -~- 
irepl * washermen etc.’ (Cj), ‘ i.e., weavers, washermen, tailors etc.’ (Cb). —■ prapard- is 
from D and seem^ to mean * a foreign mercliant.’ The word is apparently derived from 
praparia ^ barter, exchange ’ wliich is Vedic. Cj reading pretoani has * small merchants 
from Gandhara etc.’; Cb with pravamka has * merchants from foreign lands.’ — nikdya 
‘ groups ’ (Cj). Perhaps ‘ residences, quarters ’ may appear better. 



KAUTII-^YA AHTHASASTOA 

He should cause to be built in the centre of the city shrines for 
Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta and Vaijayanta as well as temples of Siva, 
Vaisravana, Asvins, ^ri and Madira. 18 He slumld install the presiding 
deities of the dwelling places according to their respective regions. 19 The 
eity gates (should be) presided over by Brahman, Indra, Yama and Senapati. 
20 Outside (the city), at a distance of one hundred dhamises from the moat, 
should be made sanctuaries, holy places, groves and water-works, and the 
deities of the quarters in the respective quarters. 

21 The northern or the eastern part of the cremation ground should 
be for the best among the varnas, to the south the cremation ground for the 
lower varnas, 22 For transgression of that, the lowest fine for violence 
(shall be imposed). 


23 Tlie quarters for heretics and Candalas (should be) on the outskirts 
of the cremation ground. 

17 Apardjita^ etc.: As all the four names signify invincibility in some form or the 
other, they appear to be spirits of victory. Meyer thinks that they are all forms of Kumara 
or Skanda. Cj understands by these four, Visuu, Indra, India’s son and Skanda respec¬ 
tively, Cb Cs Durga (Aparajita), Visnu, Subrahmariya and Indra respectively. Tlie feminine 
form of the first name appears qiiestionable. —- kosthsk ‘a shrine’ is a walled-in compound, 
with one or more structures inside. — 8iva and Vai^ravana are mentioned in a Devata- 
dvanda compound by Patafijali on Papini 6.8.26 (Stein, AOr 8, B37 n.6). —Sri is Lak^rni, 
the Goddess of IVealth and Prosperity. —• Madira ‘the Intoxicating One, the Fascinating 
One’ is apparently some form of Durga or Kali. Meyer thinks that the association of dri nk 
in connection with the worship of tliis deity was responsible for this name. — puramadhye : 
this would be in front of the palace grounds, to its south, in the central l/81st part. 
18 kofthakdlayesu (found in G M) does not appear to be original. The vdstudevatds 
appear to be unconnected with Aparajita etc. and their ko^thas» They are the tutelary 
deities that are supposed to preside over the different parts of the ximtupuru^a* 
— yathoddeiam can hardly mean ‘according to the prescription (of the Silpa^astra)’ (Stein 
AOr, 8, 888). 10 hrWimaindra etc.: this shows that Brahman presided over the north and 

Senapati over the west, and not Kubera and Varuna respectively as later. Only the fom 
principal gates are thought of here and hence tliere is no contradiction between the number 
four of the gates here and the number twelve in s. 2 above, as Stein (AOr, 8, 888) thinks. 
20 hahih might mean ‘outside (the city)’ or may be ajnnected vfith parikUdydh ‘horn the 
outermost moat.’ 

21 mrnoUamandm etc. : the readings from D are preferred as being inore likely. 
vari^ttamdndm seems to be understood by Cb as referring to Sudras, which is unlikely. 
It may be, however, that Cb had before it ^ma^dnabhdgo mr'^dvardrkmi dak^inena mrnotta- 
mdndm^ Cj has ‘ The cremation ground should be divided into four parts ; beginning with 
the part for jSudras, those for VaiiSyas, K§atriyas and BroJimanas should be successively to 
the north or to the east. The cremation ground should be to the south of the city. ’ Tlie 
discrepancy that Stein finds between this passage and 2.36.31-83 (AOr, 8, 348) is due to the 
diJ^erent character of the offences mentioned in the two places. The use of the wrong crema¬ 
tion ground is not a light offence as Stein thinks, and the lowest sdhasa-danda in this text 
is not 250but 48-96 (see 3.17.8 below). 

23 -ante, i.e., sotnipe (Cb). Stein points out tliat 2.36.14 shows pd^ariddvdsa to be inside 
(abhyantare). Perhaps the difference is due to dilference in sources. It is more likely, 
however, that the present s. is not original, but a later addition. It seems to represent the 
Brahmanical ideal of an age characterised by bigotry. 
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He sliould fix boundaries for householders in accordance with areas 
(necessary) for their workshops. 25 In them they should make, with 
permission, flower-gardens and fruit-orchards, as well as stores of grains and 
commodities. 2C An enclosure for a group of ten families should be a place 
for a well (for them). 

27 He should cause to be made stores, capable of being Ui^ed over 
a number of years, of all kinds of fats, grains, sugar, salts, perfumes, 
medicines, dried vegetables, fodder, dried meat, hay, wood, metals, hides, 
charcoal, tendons, poisons, horns, bamboos, barks, strong timber, weapons, 
shields and stones. 28 He should cause the old to be constantly replaced 


by new. 


29 He should station (a force consisting of) elephants, horses, chariots 


and infantry-men, under more than one chief. 30 For, a (force) under 
more than one chief does not fall a prey to enemy instigations, through 
mutual fear, 

81 By this is explained the making of frontier forts, 

32 And lie should not allow in the city ‘outsiders’ who cause harm 
to the country. He should cast them out in the countryside or make 
them pay all the taxes. 

24 karmantaksetravaiena ; the after this in G M serves no purpose. According to 
Stein, tills s. states an option to the entire plan of the town described so far. That is not 
likely. We have here a reference to the hxing of boundaries of the individual households. 
This is to depend on the nature of the work in which the household is engaged. 25 -v&t&n 
dhdnya- is emended from D’s reading -vdtadhdnya** It is clear that ^ai^a and keddra are out 
of place in the city area. And we must have a separate expression from dhdnya* onwards, 
for nicayan is not to be construed with pu^paphalavdta, — amijMtdh : this implies that al 1 
private stores are known to the state, which can requisition them in times of emergency. 
26 da^akulivdfam kupasthdmm : Cb reads -vapam and eaqplains ‘as much land as can-be 
ploughed by ten bullocks or as much area as can be irrigated by one well.* Tliia implies 
the presence of fields in the city area, which appears extremely doubtful. Ihe idea 
intended seems t;o be tlmt there should be one well for every ten families, vdfa seems to 
convey the idee of a compact unit formed by the ten families. 

27 -gandha- seems to luive dropped out inadvertently in G M. — For k^dra see 2.15.14 
below. 

31 aanhskdra means everything concerning the making of a fort, building, layout, 
making stores, etc. In 9.1.34-86 the idea of repairs also seems implied. 

32 bdhirikdn : Cb understands ‘gamblers, beggars, dancers, actors etc.’. Stein sug¬ 
gests (AOr, 8, 356) that these are wandering tribes, sometlung like the gypsies. That seems 
probable. •— pure rd^tropa- is proposed for purardstropa- of the mss. That makes the idea 
of ksipet janapade more clear. — Cb Cs read jamrpadasydnte and explain ‘should settle them 
on the frontiers and (nd as ca) make them pay all taxes (or taxes like all other persons—Cs). ’ 
It seems, however, that v& shows an option, the idea being that if they stay in the city, they 
must be made to pay the usual taxes. Cj seems to have read hahirikdm.^.^ghdlikdn 
‘ (a part of a suburb) outside the city, (residents in) which might cause harm to the city and 
the country’. 





Chapter five 


SECTION 33 THE WOBK OF STOBE-KEEPING BY THE DIRECTOB 
OF STORES 


1 The Director of Stores should cause to be built a treasury, a ware¬ 
house, a magazine, a store for forest produce, an armoury and a prison-house. 

2 Having caused to be dug a four-cornered well free from water and 
dampness, and liaving paved the walk on both sides and the bottom with 
big slabs of stone, he should cause an underground cellar to be made with 
a frame-work of strong timl>er, level with the ground, with three floors, with 
various arrangements, with ground and upper floors having well-made surfaces, 
with a single door, (and) with a stair-case provided with a mechanism. 8 On 
that he should cause a treasure-house to be made with a prohibition (to enter) 
on two sides, with an entrance-hall, built of bricks, and surrounded by (chan¬ 
nels) storing goods; or, (he should cause to be built only) an (above* 
the-groimd) palace. 4 On the border of the country, he should cause 
a permanent treasure to be laid by persons condemned to death, as a provision 
against calamity* 

5 He should cause to be made a ware-house and a magazine with pillars 
of baked bricks, with four halls (opening on to a quadrangle), with many, 

2.5 

1 The inclusion of tlie handhanagara here seems to suggest that prisoners were, like 
the other objects, to he taken charge of and treated with care. 

2 ubhayatah : Cj understands itin the sense of ubhayam^ referring to pdrA)a and milla. 
It mentions an alternative explamition ‘ along both (tlie length and breadtli), ubhasfaiaJi 
... dydmavi&kambhdbh^dm. ’ In any case, it can hardly be understood witli par^am 
alone. — bhamisamam tritcUum : Cb, reading -samatritalmnt explains * with two floors under¬ 
ground and one above. ^ It seems rather that all three floors are underground. — amk^- 
vidMnam, i.e., with different arrangements for different types of goods. — kutpinm- etc.; 
Cb Cs explain *of which the upper floor (dej^a), the middle floor (sihdna) and the ground floor 
(tala) are firmly fixed (kuUima). " TlUs is doubtful. Cj has ‘ with paved sides (deM) ground 
floor (slhana) and upper Aoov (tala). * This is better. But derfo may be understood in the 
senjse of ‘ surface % both of the walls and the floor®. — devat&pidhdnam ; this expression, 
read in the text on the authority of Cb (supported by G M) is dropped in the translation. It 
does not seem original. In the absence of any reference to a secret passage here, the expres¬ 
sion has little significance, as it has in 1.20.2. A secret subterranean passage leading from 
the underground treasury to a nearby temple does not appear contemplated here. D Cj do 
not show the expression. H ubhayaioni^edhami the idea seems to be that the two walls 
along the length are without doors, as Cj seems to imply (vhbayaparivdyatahxi^am). Cb has 

* with a two-iold prohibition, to enter and to leave ^; that is not convincing. pragrim 

* an entrance-hall ’; of. 2.30.4 ; 2.31.2. •— bhfJJ}davdhinh : we have to understand kulyd 

as in 2.3.33 ; the channels may also serve as obstacles to people trying to get inside. — 
prdsadarh vd : this is an option to the hhumigrha (^iiKko^agrha above it). In this alternative 
there is no cellar, only an above-the-ground structure as a koiagrka. 4 dkruvanidhim • ns the 
word nidhi shows, tlie treasure is to be buried in the ground. —• Mdtyaktaifi ; these are to 
be executed after the work is over, so that the king alone ^wnld know where the treasure 
lies buried. 

5 anekasthanatalam : lierc, too, sthdna may be understood as ‘ ground-floor tliougli it 
may alsc^ mean ‘ an apartment/ as in vibhaktastripurusasthdnam that follows. — mwffa- 
etc.: the idea seems to be that of escape (apasdra) through pillars that are open, i.e., hollow 


miST^y. 
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and upper floors, (and) with a (secret) passage for escape throngh 
hollow pillars on two sides, in between, a store for forest produce with many 
long halls (and) with the walls surrounded by rooms, a similar (structure) 
with an under-ground cellar as an armoury, (ai:d) separate prison-houses 
for those convicted, by judges and for those punished by higli officers, witfx 
separate apartments for women and men (and) with their rooms wTll-guarded 
against escape. 

0 And in all (structures) he should cause the balls to be provided with 
a ditch, a well, a latrine and a bath-room, with precautions against fire and 
poison, with protection by means of cats and ichneumons and with (arrange¬ 
ments for) worship of their respective deities. 

7 In the inagaaiine, he should place a basin with a mouth one araini 
(in width) as a rain-gauge. 

8 Presiding over bureaus of experts for the different products, he sliould 
receive gems, articles of high value, articles of small value and forest produce, 

(worta). The purpose of such a passage in the stores, is, however, not quite clear; perluips 
it is meant as a precaution in case of fire. —^ uhhayatah : Meyer construes this with the 
preceding, i.e., * with hollow pillars on both sides. ’ In view of aniah used wUh 
ham^ it seems that tthhayataft means rather * on the two sides (of the kupyagrha), ’ dir- 
ghabdbiUaidlam : as timber is the principal commodity in the kupyagrba^ long and many halls 
are necessary. — hak^diof lakudyam : the walls of the halls are surrounded by rooms, in 
which apparently minor kupya products would be stored. Tlxe implication may be that the 
halls themselves are open to the sky. — tadeva^ i.e, , on the same plan as the hupyagrha, 
big halls surrounded by rooms. dharmasth%yam^ i.e., for those convicted by the judges. 
In the 3rd Book, terms of imprisonment are not actually laid down as punishment, only 
fines. Those who cannot pay fines are apparently taken to prison. —- apasdratah ; D CJ 
read aparddbatah ‘ in accordance with the offence.’ But this cannot be properly understood 
with either the preceding or the following expressions. Cj construes it with the preceding, 
• separate rooms for men and women, for the reason that a crime may be committed if men 
and women are confined togetlier. * In the alternative it construes it witli the following, 
‘ with rooms having greater or less protection according to offence (yatlidpafddftam sutamdm 
siUardiit en guptd kak^d yasyay apasdratah liowevcr, seems definitely better, to be 
construed sugupiakak^0m» 

0 This 8. is missing in D. Tliere is however no reason to doubt its genui neness. —^^uldh 
is read as a separate word following €j. The compound that follows is also read as in Cj. 
kMta is a ditch all round as a moat, udaparM is fdr drinking water, mtea as ‘latrine’ is found 
in 3.8.23. — svadaimta- (daimta is from Cb): these are tiie tutelary deities of the various 
structures, *Vai6ravapa of tlie koic^has Sit& of the ko^thdgdrat Sri of the panyagrha, i^na of 
the kupyagfha, 8kanda of the dyudhdgdra,, Yama and Varupa of the bandhmdgdrm ’ (€jb 
Cb has Sri in parryakosthdgdra and Vifival^man in kupyagrha* With the reading -vacea, 
Meyer includes sarve^m ... vacca in the preceding s. as a description of the bandkandgdra 
{sawes&mt i.e., for all prisoners). He also understands agnitrim- etc, as applicable to prisons 
only, svadaiva being the deity of each individual prisoner. This is hardly satisfaemry. 

7 arainimukham : according to Cb the gauge is square, each side being one cubit. 
The Bfhat Samhiid, 23.2, also refers to a hastmdMla kundaka, adding that it should measure 
one d^aka of rain. Perhaps the vessel was cubical in shape. €j adds that the capacity of 
the vessel should be one dropa^ for rain is measured in drorms (2.24.5). 

8 tajjdia * one born to it,’ i.e., an expert (tadahhijna ilyarthah — Cj)., adbiybUah 
is used in an active sense. In spite of 2.11.1, koMdbyak^ak is not to be understood as tlie 
subject here (Stein, Megmthent^i und KanHlyay p.. 211) ; this officer has not been mentioned 
in this chapter. The samnidhdtr as the officer in over-all charge has to be understood. 






KAUTlLlYA ARTHAJ^ASTRA 


whether old or new^, 0 Among these (articl(^s), in case of fraud concerning 
gems the highest fine for violence (shall be imposed) on the perpetrator and the 
instigator, in case of fraud concerning articles of high value the middle fine for 
violence, in ease of fraud concerning articles of small value and forest produce 
(making good) the same and an equal amount in addition as fine, 

10 He should accept money certified as genuine by the Examiner of 
Coins. 11 He should cut counterfeit (coins). 12 One who brings (such 
coins) shall be fined the lowest fine for violence. 

13 He should accept coni that is clean, full (in measure) and new, 
14 In ease the opposite kind is brought in, tlie fine shall be double the price. 

15 By that are,explained the commodities, the forest produce and the 
weapons (to be received in the stores). 

16 In all departments, the punishments for officers, subordinates and 
servants, in cases of defalcation up to one pana and beyond that (increased by 
one pana] upto four panas^ shall be the lowest, the middle, the higliest fines and 
death (respectively). 17 Por one in charge of the treasury, execution (shall be 
the punishment) for robbing the treasury. 18 For those who help them, (the 
punishment shall) be half the fines. 19 Reproof (only), if tliey were not aware. 

ratna, s&ra and phalgu are described in 2.11 and kupya in 2,1T, 9 tmca twxtcca i Breloer 
(KSt, III, 283) renders this by ‘ the quality and the quantity.’ A reference to quality is hard 
to find here. 

10 rUpadaviaka i see 2.12.25>20 below. 11 chedayat: Breloer (KSt, III, 285) 
understands ‘cut off (from currency), i.e., confiscate.*^ — dharluh: Breloer understands 
‘ the user,’ Bringing to the treasury is primarily meant. 

14 Reading as in 11 is preferable to understanding miila in the sense of ‘ price.’ 

15 tena etc.: i.e., these are to be accepted only if good in quality ; if not, a fine equal 
to double the price is to he imposed. Breloer (KSt, III, 287 n.2) proposes to read panya- 
kupyam ‘ goods of small value so far as they are commodities.’ kupya, he says, is already 
mentioned in 8.8. The change is not necessary. Whereas s.8 is general in character and 
concerns fraud (s.9), this s. is concerned with quality and punishment for low quality. 

10 panddl* etc., i.e., when the misappropriation is of goods up to 1, 2, 3, and At panas 
in value respectively, parama ‘ maximum ’ shows the limit in each of the four cases. 
pami’dvtpaiiyi-tTipai^a-mtu^pana-^paTamapa- would have made this explicit. D has some¬ 
thing like tliis with triparia missing. Meyer, who has this explanation, would understand 
param apaharem* Cj has ‘ for one papa the lowest fine, for two the middle, for four tlie 
highest, for five corporal punishment (wod/ia).’ Breloer (KSt, 111, 290) proposes to read 
dvipana<atu^ar^iapana-da^apapaparam apahdre^u to make this passage conform to 4.9.4 
belowl The slight discrepancy may, however, be due to this being merely a rough resrmie, 
while 4.9.4 gives full details; perhaps also due to a difference in sources. Cb Cs rendpapddi- 
dvipajm-catu^andh param apaMrem and explain ‘ the fines for the three kinds of servants 
{yukta, upayukta and punt^a are 1, 2 and 4 pajpis respectively; for defalcation a second 
time, the three sdhasa-dapdas respectively ; if tlie offence is still repeated, death for all three 
types of servants.’ This is extremely imlikely in view of 4.9.4. 18 miydvrlyakara : 
cf. 2.8.22; 4.8.9 etc. The original word seems to be miydprtya- trom vydprta, Prakrit 
vetjdvacca is the same word. — ardhadapddh is meaningless in the case of vadha or ghdia. 
Meyer, following Sorabji, understands ^ half (the value of the treasure robbed) as fine,’ This 
is unlikely. ardJmdapda is applicable only when a fine is prescribed ; apparently there is no 
mitigation when deatli is laid down. Or, mdha may be ‘ corporal punishment ’ which can be 
thought of as reducible. 
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For thieves, in case of breaking open (the treasury), death by torture 
(ghall be the punishment). 

21 Therefore, with trustworthy men under him, the Director of Stores 
should bring the stores into being. 

22 He should be conversant with receipts from outside and inside 
even after a hundred years, so that when asked he would not falter in res¬ 
pect of expenditure, balance and collections. 


CHAPTER SIX 

SECTION 24 THE SETTING UP OP REVENUE BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 

1 The Administrator should attend to the fort, the country, mines, 
irrigation works, forests, herds and trade-routes (as the main sources of 
revenue). 

2 Custom-duties, fines, standardization of weights and measures, the 
city-superintendent, the mint master, the superintendent of passports, 
spirituous liquors, animal slaughter, yarn, oil, ghee, sugars, the goldsmith, 
the market-establishment, prostitutes, gambling, buildings, the group of 
artisans and artists, the temple-superintendent, and what is to be received 
at the gates and from outsiders, —these constitute (the source of income 
called) • fort 

20 cofdifidm ahhipradimm^t\ Meyer explains ‘for forcible robbing through bandits 
(with whom the officers ore in league).’ But the genitive in coranam as usiial points to the 
offendei-s themselves, on whom the punishment is to be inflicted. — ciifo ghatah : see 4.11 
below. The s. is repeated in 4.0,7. 

22 bdJiya and dbhymtara refer to the countryside and the city respectively. — w« 
mjjeta ‘ would not stick ’ i.e., would not falter. — vyaye ca samcaye is from D. vyaya- 
iSesam ca dar^ayet is colourless. And samcaya refeis to whrt comes in, a mention of w'hich 
is necessary. 

2.fi 

The prejKiration of the budget and fbdng of state dues from the various sources ai’e the 
aamdhartfs duties mentioned here. For otlrer duties that be ha.s to carry out, see 2.35 below. 
They show that he is in charge of general administration and is not a mere collector of 
revenue nor concerned merely with asse-ssment of revenue, 

1 durgam etc.: these are the principal sources of revenue. avek^eta^ i.e., fix after 
due consideration. 

2 paiUamm : this evidently refers to prices of weights and measures, inspection fees 
etc, Cf 2.19. — ndgarika : this can only refer to fines imposed by this officer ; no revenue 
seems to come through him. Cf. 2.86. -^lak^nddhyah^a is tl\e mint-master ; see 2.12.24. 
Perhaps the minting charges nnd fees for examination of coins are to be understood under 
this item. —^ mudrddhyak^ah : fees for passports are laid down in 2.34.1. — surd sund 
siUraMt i*o., income derived through officers as described in 2.2.5, 2.26 and 2.23 respectively. 
These are mostly products of state activity. — tailam ghfiam k^arah : these apparently are 
produced in state stores, and income from their sale seems meant. — sauvarnikah : profit 
from the working of the state goldsmithy is meant; cf. 2.14. ^ pmiyaftamsikd i.e., income 



' 3 Agricultural produce, share, tribute, tax, the trader, the river-guard, 
tlie ferry, ships, the port, pastures, road-cess, land-survey and thief-catching, 


— these constitute ‘country’. 

4 Gold, silver, diamonds, gems, pearls, corals, conch-shells, metals, salt 
and ores derived from the earth, rocks and liquids, —these constitute ‘mines’. 

5 Flower-gardens, fi*uit-orchards, vegetable gardens, wet crop fields, 
and sowings of roots, —these constitute ‘ irrigation works ^ 

6 Enclosures for beasts, deer-parks, forests for produce and olophant 
forests,—these constitute ‘ forests* ’ 

7 Cows and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, donkeys and camels and horses 
and mules, — these constitute ‘ herds 


received from tixe activity of the paiiyddhyakm of 2.XG and the samsthdcffiyahfn of 4.2. 
ve^yd : obviously income from the department of the gapikddhycth^a (2.27) is to be under¬ 
stood. — dyUkm : cf. 3.20. — vdstukarn: imposts mentioned in chapters 8,8-9 appear 
to be meant, A ‘ house-tax ’ is possible, but there is no specific referenoe to it elsewdiere in 
the text. According to U, N. Ghoshal, it is ‘ groimd-rent ^ (Bevenue Systems He. p* 97). 
— kdruiilpigfinah : si tax on crafts and professions may be understood, thougli this too not 
specifically laid down anywhere. The penalties of 4.1 cciild be understood. — devafd'- 
dhyaksah: tliis olficer’s duties are not laid down anywhere. Apparently he sui)ervisea 
the management of temples and levied fees. Cj seems to understand collections at temple- 
fairs (ydirajt for which cf. 5.2.89. Temples owned by the state would be a direct source of 
income. —dodrahdhiTikddeyami two kirns are meant, and The 

former is mentioned in 2.22.8; the latter is probably a reference to taxes mentioned in 2.4.82 
above. Cj understands bahlrikd as in 2.4.82 above. D reads dvdram hdfurikddeynm; the 
meaning would apparently be the same, but 2.22.8 might seem to favour the former reading* 

8 sUa is income from cro’^vn lands worked by the sltddiiyah^a (^Z.24). As Cj explains 
‘sM svakrgih\ bhdgah ‘share’ of produce from private lands, usually oncrsixth (2.15.3). 
—- haliti is ivpparently an occasional levy such as those mentioned in 5.2.. — kutah appears 
to be a tax paid in cash. It is rather surprising that hall and kara do not figure under 
dufga as well. — nadlpdlah : such a guard is not mentioned elsewhere. Apparently fines 
for unauthori.sed crossing of rivers forming boundaries between states are to be under¬ 
stood ; cf. 2.28.15 ff. — imah : see 2.28,21 ff. -^ndvah : hire for state boats seems meant; 
cf, 2,28.8 ff. —paitanam : evidently port due* are meant. — vwXtam : 3.34*12 mentions 
some of these sources of income. — vartani as in 2.21.24. rajjud cotamjju^ ca : according 
to Cj ‘income from the village for fixing measurements (grdmaparijMpramdpmn) ami 
income for finding out tlueves by the prade^tfs activity.’ Cb explains Svhat is received 
from district officers (vi^ayapdla) and what is given by the village to the thief-catcher. 
rajju seems to refer to revenue from survey operations, as Ghoshal {Bevmuc^ System^^ 
etc. XK 58) says, exytarajju may be ‘fine imposed on the territory where the thief is traced’ 
as Breloer (KSt, III, 181) says. Cf. 4.13.10. Stein (AOr, TI, 31 and n.) would omit 
rajjudf as being due to dittography. 

4 loha refers to metals other tlian gold and s\lver.--^huintprastara- etc.: see 2.12.1 below. 

5 mulnvdpa : sowing by root is distingtiished from sowing by seed or stem. Ginger, 

turmeric etc. are meant (Cs). Cj adds -kanda- after mdla; tliat refers to bulbs.^ Johnston 
(.TEAS, 1929, 99-101) thinks that wlj should read waidowpa ‘ liaying hollows {dvdpa in tlie 
sense of dlatmla) for holding water at the base.’ This is not very likly. Breloer (KSt, HI, 
109) construes in the sense of ‘plantings’ with pufpa and phala^ these two plantings 

being then connected with three kinds of fields ‘ garden, y^anda * culture ’ and keildra 
‘ water-culture Thus lie arrives at six kinds of setu. This is far from likely. How can 
fiowers and fruits be understood as growing in keddra ? 

6 i.e,,‘gotv7;ya etc. and deer etc.’ (Cb). Cj-s‘domesticated animals and forest 
animals’ is less likely. Meyer understands pakmifgd as one, *ante1ope^ pdm and mrga are, 
however, distinct. — parigraha is an enclbsure or preserve, set apart for the varioiis objects. 




THE ACTIVITY OF THE HEADS OF DEFAIITMENTS 


The land-route and the water-route constitute ‘trade-routes,’ 
9 This is the corpus of income, 

10 Price, shai*e, surcharge, monopoly tax, fixed tax, manufacturing 
charge and penalty constitute the heads of income. 

11 What is intended for the worship of gods and manes and for charity, 
gifts for benedictions received, the royal palace, the kitchen, the employment 
of envoys, the magazine, the armoury, the ware-house, the store for forest 
produce, factories, labourers, maintenance of foot-soldiers, horses, clmriots and 
elephants, herds of cattle, enclosures for beasts, deer, birds and wild animals, 
and stores of fuel and grass, --r- these constitute the corpus of expenditure. 

12 The king’s (regnal) year, the month, the fortnight and the day, thus 
the date-entry, the third and seventh fortnights of the rainy season, winter 
and summer short by one day, the rest full (and) a separate intercalary 
niouth,— this is time. 


9 aymarlramt i.e., the total sources of income. Bi'cloer (KSt, III, 1T4) remarks tliat 
dxirgu and rd^tra I’epresent income from administration, khani, setu md mna income li’om 
state projicrty and vtaja and imnihpatha indirect taxes, vrajay however, belongs rather to the 
second categoiy'. 

10 mUlyam is necessary as in 2.12.35. vy&ji is a sort of excess in nieasui'e or weight 
charged when goods are received in the treasury or stores. It amounts to a surcharge of 5 % 
on every transaction. Cf. s. 22 below. It seems to have originated in the idea of a possible 
shortfalLduring measuring 0 |’ weiclving, winch required to be made good by this surcharge. 
Breloer (KSt, III, 185) thinks that the object of vyajlh to recover tlie cost of the apparatus 
used for measuring etc. ^ mrigha : ‘either money for ferrying (dJtatadmvya) or begging 
and receiving food’ (Cb)^ Meyer has‘gate-toir, Russ, ‘tax for entrance.’ Breloer (KSt, 
III, 433) suggests ‘monopoly tax’ guaranteeing that the tecluiical prodiietioii is supervised 
by the state. This seeins a more likely explanation. See 2.12.35. — klplam is n ibeed 
tax ‘ to be paid by a village collectively eitlier in cash or kind’ (Cb). Cf. 2.23.2. — rupikapi 
a manufacturing charge of 3%; cf. 2.12.25. —• atyayah: this would ordinarily incliicle 
dartda. But in 2.12.35 both are separately mentioned. Perhaps there atxfaya is restricted 
to penalty for violation of state regulations, while dapM is fme inrposed by judges and 
magistrates only. — dyamukham refers to heads under which rcvenxie is classilted. 

11 devapitp etc. and svasii- etc. are on tlie king’s account. For the latter, Breloer 

(III, 139) compares the granted to Brahmins by tire Peshwas. — kosthdgdra etc.; 

establishment charges ate to be undemtood in these cases, pangraha is here clearly iipkeej* 
or maintenance. vxjaya^arlram x payments to ministers, ollicers, spies etc. do not seem 
capable of inclusion hem. vyaya is not classified into heads or mukha, Breloer (KSt, III, 
139-103) finds six heads: exi>enses on cultural things, expenses for court, for tmasury 
administration, for the army, for herds and for parks. 

12 The mention of divisions of time is for pur|>oses of account-keeping and budgeting. 
rajavariiam : the comwencement and end of the king’s regnal year are apparently made to 
coincide with those of the works-year of 2.'?,0-’r which ended on the AsTidha bill moon 
day. vyusfam ; though there is no Hi befom it, it seems to mean the date-entry, by year, 
month, fortnight and day. In 2.7.31-33, it refers to the perio<l for which tlic accounts are 
made up. --- mr^dhmanta etc.: it seems that mrsd includes sarad, hermnta includes HHm 
and grlpna includes vasanta* In each of these tlu'ee groups, the 3rd and 7th fortnights have 
fourteen days, tlie rest full 15 days. The short fortnights thus are the 1st fortnight in 
Bhadmpada, Kgrttika and so on in every alternate month. This fortnight is the krpia 
paksay according to Cj ; that is in consonance with Asadha full moon marking tlie end of tiie 
year and by inq)lication of every month. These .statements about short fortnights are not 
in agreement Avitli the present day jyractice of calculating the ksaya or vrddhi of a tithi. 
Cs brings var^d into relation with the sun’s passing through the zodiacal signs of I.eo, Virgo, 
Libra and S(;orino, and so on. For such an expanation, there is no justification in tlic 
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The (revenue) estimate, accrued revenue, outstanding revenue, in¬ 
come and expenditure and balance (are items in accounting). 

14 The place, the sphere of activity, laying down the corpus ( of 
income), i*eceipts, the total of all (items of) revenue (and) the grand total, 
— this is (revenue estimate). 

15 Deliveries into the treasury, what is taken by the king, and the 
expenses of the city, (these as) paid in, what is carried forward from last 
year, what is released by a decree and what is ordered by word of mouth, 
(these as) not to be remitted, -— this is accrued revenue. 

Id Acquiring (the fruits) on completion (of an undertaking), the 
remainder of fines, (these as) what has to be recovered, what is withheld by 

text which is unaware of tine rdsis ; besides, we would tlxus get solnr months in which there 
can be no question of short or full pakms. — pftfiag adhimdsakah i cf. 2.7.8 below. Cs’s 
‘ different from the solar month is the lunar month ^ is quite unlikely. 

14 karanlija seems to be a sort of (budget) estimate of revenue, made at tiie beginning 
of tlie year. ’— sarhstMnam ‘ situation, position ’ seems to refer to locality, such as village, 
district etc. for which the estimate is made. Cb Cs understand ' assessment of revenue for an 
individual village ’; Cj lias * regulations (sihitih) such as this is to be done by this person 
only and at this time onlv, i.e., a royal order stating this.’ Some such meaning suits 2.7.2,3, 
and is not unlikely even“here. Meyer has ‘ (expenses for the) continuation (of tlie adminis¬ 
tration).’ — pracdrafk : this seems to refer to the sphere of activity of the particular 
mlliyak^a. The commentators understand ‘ region (de^a).^ — ^rirdvasthdpanam as in 
ss. 1-9 above. ^ sarvaf}amudayapi%idah samjdtmi : the former seems to refer to the total 
of items under each of liafga, T&sjfa etc., while the latter is the grand total of durga^ rd^fra 
and others. Cb explains ‘ the taxable capacity of villages ’ and ‘ the total of diifeient kinds 
revenue ’ respecti\»ely. C j seems to imderstand * estimated revenue ’ and * actual recoveries 
(ivhjoh may be more or less) ’ respectively. — Breloer (KSt, III, 196-107) finds here simi¬ 
larities with the system of budgeting under Peshwas. The final total, according to him, is the 
uin jama or balance left after deductions are made for revenue officers, Inamdars etc. who 
received at source. Deductions, however, do not seem intended here. And state officers 
do not receive at sOume in this text. There are full salary lists in 5.8. 

15 pravi^tam is from Cb (supported by Cj’s pravistaka-) and seems necessary. It is one 
kind of siddha or accrued income, which is entered, i.e., actually paid in. arpiia in kMdtpita 
favours this reading as against apravistam. — rdjaharah : apparently some income went 
directly to the king and not through the treasury, -^puravyayah ; the reference to vyaya is 
strange in this connection. Apparently income ear-marked for city-expenditure also did 
not go through the treasury. It is not easy to see the reasons for this. Cj has porwteom- 
mtsanl- ; parut in the sense of ‘ last ’ api>car8 better than parama-^ though it seems possible 
that the original reading w&s carania-* apdianiyam is the other kind of siddha ; it ha# 
accured, but is not actually paid in. It may be last year’s due not yet received or such as 
may have been allowed by the king to be paid in later, either by a wTitten or an oral order. 
The income, however, is not to be dropped or suri-endered (apdlamya) in any case. Cb read.s 
dpddantya ‘ wliich has to be brought in and delivered, ’ which comes to the same thing. 
Cs understands this s. to refer to expenditure, not revenue and explains dpdtanhja by ‘ to be 
deducted from revenue.’ For siddfM and pravi^ta, cf. 2.8.18, 21. 

10 sesa seems to refer to outstanding dues. It is also of kinds dhamnJya and 
prasodfiya. — siddhikdnmyogah is from I) and seems to convey the idea of acquiring the 
fruits of a work on its completion; income from the partly completed work is not immedia¬ 
tely available, but would be received only when the whole work is completed. With pm- 
karnuiy Cb ha.s ‘ loan on interest, ’ Breloer (KSt, III, 200-208) ‘ arrangements {yoga) for pro¬ 
motion (prakarma smoothening, i>olishing) of the establishment.’ Cj seems to understand 
‘ what is lent for house-building or what is used by an officer from what was given to liim.’ 
Cs has ‘ recovering upaid taxes when crops etc. are ready, ’ which in effect is the same as the 
explanation a(lopte<l. daydam,pm is, according to Cb Cs, ‘ surplus left over from the 
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nrce ind what is used (by officers), (these as) what must be cleared, — this 
is outstanding revenue, not containing goods of high value, and containing 
few goods of high value, 

17 Current, outstanding and derived from other sources is (the three¬ 
fold) income. 18 What comes in from day to day is current (income). 
19 What belongs to the preceding year or what is transferred from another 
sphere of activity, is outstanding (income), 20 What is lost and forgotten, 
fines imposed on employees, extra income, compensation for loss, gifts, 
property of a person involved in a riot, property of an issueless person and 
treasure-trove is income derived from other sources. 21 Balance due to 
(army-) disbandment and from undertakings (given up) in the middle 
because of sickness, is return from expenditure. 22 Accretion, viz., increase 
in the price of commodities at the time of sale, excess in weights and measures 
called surcharge or the increase in price because of competition for purchase, 

— this is (also) income. 

army.’ Tiiis hardly fits in liere. Aca after this would have been better to mark off the 
two kinds of dhara^iya, — baldtkrtapratistabdham : perhaps -ftantbham was the origmal 
reading; else krfa is superfluous. Cj understands in the sense of baldtkdm. 

— ‘ touched,’ i.e., used ; ^ ycm mukhyddibhir bal&d upayuktam ’ (Cj). The reading 

avasTfttam * remitted ’ seems hardly appropriate. --- The difference between ahararmja and 
praSodhya is that the former is easily recoverable, the latter only with some effort (Cb).— 
asdram aljiasdram c«, i.e., the dues must not contain goods of high value (sdra), only pkalgti 
and kupyfit or Uiey must contain only few goods of high value, vd would be better instead of 
ca, Cb has ‘ yielding no fruits though exi>en8e.s are incurred and yielding small fruit for higli 
expenditure,’ as two additional varieties of In that case, it is not clear why tlxey are 
put after Cj reads nnddeyam at the end and explains ‘ that (from a family, though 

normally tax-payingO withoxit anytliing of value or having only few such things — not to be 
recovered.’ This yields a good sense. 

19 parapracdrasamkrdnUih ; this seems to reefer to transfer fr« m the spliere of activity 
of one adhyaksa to that of another. Ch has ‘ what was due in one officer’s time recovered by 
his successor, or what lias come from the enemy’s territory.’ 20 pdHmm : the exact 
nature of tliis is not clear. Cb understands a surcharge on the fixed dues, Cp (on 2.15.8) 
a levy as recommended in 5.2, Breloer an impost for making good a deficit (III, p. 321). Cj 
IMeyer understand a bribe .—pdriMpikmn is compensation for loss suffered, rather than 
* penalty for failure to carry out the task, or, something received from a mortgagee ’ (Cb), — 
darmra seems to be ‘ a revolt ’ which w^ould justify the confiscation of property. Cb under¬ 
stands ‘ booty obtained in a fight ’; for that the usual word is vilopa (cf. 9.2,9. etc.),^— 
aputmimn is not to be xiuderstood to refer to the son alone ; cf. 8.5.28. Meyer, however, 
would understand the expi’ession in the literal sense. 21 The s., repeated in 2.15.10, 
describes lapsed grants. Tw^o reasons for ‘ return from expenditure ’ seem mentioned, 
viksepa ‘ disbandment of the troops ’ and vyddJdtdnUtrarambha * undertaking given up nxid- 
way because of illness or epidemics.’ Some such word as msrsta or parityakta after antard 
would have been better. For vik^epay see 7.0.22 ; 8.5.15 etc. Cb Cs have three items 
‘ balance from army-expenditure, from expenses for medical hail and from other under¬ 
takings like dtirga, antahpura etc.’ Provision for medical halls is not mentioned else^vhere. 
Meyer has ‘windfall {praiydya) for pmposes of expenditure {vyaya) is sickness tlxrough 
bankruptcy or failure (of a private undertaking of tlxeking) (viksepavyddhita) md remainder 
from an undertaking gh^n up in the middle ((mtardravibhasesa).^ This is highly problem¬ 
atical.— tLjyajd primarily refers to increase in the commodities (particularly live-stock) 
through natural causes ; cf. 2,29.8,11. x\ natural increase in price is meant here. Cb Cs 
Meyer undertsand ‘ wdiat is obtained fiom prohibited sale.’ •— mdnmmdnavUe^o ; this seems 
to be a description of ttyajly in which case it would refer to the 5% surcharge ; see s. 10 above. 
It is also possible that the expression is unconnected with vydjti and refers to the difference 
T)etween ordinary weiglvts aixd measures and those used for receipts in the treasury, us in 
2.19.21-23,29. Sec 2.15.11 below where vtjdfi seeius distinguished from tuldmandniaram. 
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Current (expenditure), that arising out of cuiTcnt, gain (and) that 
arising ont of gain, — this is (four-fold) expenditure. 24 What is spent from 
day to day is current (expenditure). 25 Receipts (by officers, servants etc.) 
after a fortnight, a month or a year is gain. 26 That arising out of these 
two is (expenditure) arising out of current (expenditui-e) and out of gain 
respectively. This is expenditure. 

27 What is left over after calculation of income and expenditure from the 
total of revenue-items is the balance, received and carried forward. 

28 Thus the wise (Administrator) should fix the revenue and show 
an increase in income and decrease in expenditure and should remedy 
the opposite (of these). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

SECTION 25 THE TOPIC OF ACCOUNTS IN THK RECORDS AND 
AUDIT OFFICE 

1 The Superintendent should cause the Records Office to be built facing 
the east or the north, with separate halls, (as) a place for record-books. 

2 There he should cause to be entered in the record-books; the extent 
of the number, activity and total (income) of the departments ; the amount 
of increase or decrease in the use of the (various) materials, expenses, excess, 
surcharge, mixing, place, wages and labourers in connection with factories ; 

23 The difference between nilytt and labha is that the former exi>enditure is incurred 
from day to day, the latter at fixed intervals of time, a fortnight, a montli, a year etc. 
Hreloer remarfe (KSt, III, 200-10) that Ihe term lOblta represents the point of view of the 
recipient, labourer, oflicer etc. as in bhakiaveUmamtta, and that it is a sort of defeiTcd pay¬ 
ment. It may also stand for a lump payment, 26 tayor utpannalt, i.e., items of expendi¬ 
ture of the trvo types not foreseen at the time of the budget. 

27 samjdtdd ayfivynyfiviiuddhd t what is meant is that from the total income the total 
expenditure is dedticted. saThjdtSd ayad vynymiiuddha or aamjStSgavyaymiiuddha would 
have been better. Perhaps the latter was the original reading. —■ prdpta, i.e., actually 
received in the treasury. — anuvrUa, i.e., accrued but not actually delivered into the tred- 
siiry ; it is thus carried forward to the next account period. 

28 sudhayet, i.e., overcome, remedy, take steps against. It is clear that the smiuhartf 
fixes fhe assessment of revenue, prepares the budget and keeps the accounts. 

2.7 

:\ecording to Cj akm is what is used for counting, sudi as a pah of scales etc. And. pafala 
is a liouse (akmm gaipikopakaramni paricehedaaSdhaneUaya indriyS^iva tulddini, te?dm 
patalam grham). ak^a primarily seems to refer to ‘ beads ’ used as counter or tally. As is 
clear from the Chapter, the ak^pataia is a rccords-cum-audit ofliee. 

1 pratynhmukhnn, of G M is unlikely in view of 2.4.7 and other places. 

2 mnikhyd- is the total number of departments. - praedra is the activity in which 

eacli department is engaged. samjdbt is the total income from the department; of. 
2.0 14, 27. — dnmjuimtiptgiivpWnkmipt is the increase or loss in weight or volume which 
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ice, the quality, the weight, the measure, the height, the depth and the 
container in connection with jewels, articles of high value, of low value and 
forest produce; laws, transactions, customs and fixed rules of regions, 
villages, castes, families and corporations; the receipt of favours, lands, use, 
exemptions, and food and wages by those who serve the king; the receipt of 
jewels and land (and) the receipt of special allowance's and (payments for) 
remedial measui'es against sudden calamities, by the king and his queens 
and sons; and payments and receipts in connection with peace and war with 
allies and enemies. 

B From that he should hand over in writing the (revenue) estimate, 
accrued revenue, outstanding revenue, income and expenditure, balance, (the 
time for) attendance (for audit), (sphere of) activity, customs and fixed 
rules, to all the departments. 

4 And over works of the highest, the middling and the lowest kinds, 
he should appoint a superintendent of that class, (but) over (works) bringing 
in revenue, a suitable (officer), by injuring whom (if necessary), the king 

raw materials undergo in the process of mamifactiire as described in 4.1.8 ft — prayaifna 
refers to ^ excess * in weight as in 2.10.24 (Cj). It may also refer to additions or extensions 
to the factory ; addition to expenses (Breloer, KSt, III, 22*y-9) is also possible. — yoga 
is the mixing of materials in the process Of manufacjture. Cj gives the illustration of the 
mixing of colouring matter with gold as in 2.14.0. Meyer understands yogmthdna as ‘ the 
place of employment or work.’ — pratimri^ka is the standard of quality, also quality. 
— sumghdndm as in D is necessary ; cf. 3.7.40. — dharma seems to refer to peculiar laws 
about marriage, inheritance etc. prevalent in a region etc., which are authoritative for that 
region etc, —vyavahdra ‘transactions,’ i.e., agreements or contracts between parties; cf* 
3.1.2-14. Tins implies that all agreements or contracts are to be registered with the state. 
Cb explains vyavahdra by ‘ cash and landed property that is inherited.’ caritra ‘ customs, 
usages,’ which, unlike dharma, do not have the appearance ofhavingamligious sanction. 

samsthdna : this word cannot mean ‘ locality ’ here as it probably does in 2.0.14. Cj 
explains ‘ royal order, this should be done, tlxis should not be done and so on (mrmlMnam 
samsthiti rdjdjnd atredarh kartavyam idath na kartavyam Breloer (KSt, III, 251 n.l), 

comparing this passage with 3.1.39, identifies mmsih&na with rdja^dmm there, which is the 
explanation of Cj. The idea is clearly that of rules fixed by the state. Cb Cs construe sam- 
stbdna ‘ sticking to convention about ’ with each of dharma, vyavahdm and cariira, ^prO’- 
gtaha ‘favour, honour’; cf. s. 41 below. rdjiiai ca patnipuirdfidm: the ca should 
have come after -putrdndm ; if the king is not to be included, ca is unnecessary. nirde§a 
is an extra allowance, according to Cb Cs ; what is ordered by the king,; according to Cj.— 
autpdiikaprattkdra “ taking steps against portents, such as earthquakes etc,’ (Cb, which 
mentions this as a v. 1.). Cb’s reading is autpddika ‘ money obtain^ during festivals etc. ’ 
It seems better to adopt a reading with whicli pratikdra can be easily construed. 

3 tatah may be ‘ from the accounts office ’ or * from the I'ccoixl-book.’ upmthdnain, 
i.e., time fixed for ofiicers to come and render accounts (Cb). Similarly Breloer (KSt, III, 
235-236). Meyer’s ‘ outstanding and accrued income ’ as in 2,15.11 does not appear likely 
here. Russ, has ‘side-income from office-presence. ’ prayacchet: the subject is 
evidently aksapatalddhyak^ah. — Apparently the dya, vyaya, nivi etc. would be those of the 
preceding year, though the kararj^lya would be that of the current year. 

4 iajjdtikam, i.e., an officer of the uHatm kind for vrork of Ihe tiUama t^qie and so 
on. —. sdmudayikem : w'C have to supply harmasu and explain wuth €j * of w^hich the 
purpose is to bring in revenue {mmttdayaprayojane^u dyasihanept),* The word is derived 
from samudaya * revenue*’ Cb Cs reading samuddyikem supply kannakaresu ‘ from among 
a large number of Avorkmen capable of doing a work.’ Tlxis is not satisfactory. upa- 
hatya, i.e., inflicting a flue or corporal punishment (Cj), the punishment being for loss of state 
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:wejjld not regret. 5 His co-receivers, sureties, those living on his work, his 
sons, brothers, wives, daughters and servants shall bear the loss (incurred) 
in the work. 

6 Three hundred and fifty-four days and nights constitute the year 
of work. 7 He should fix that as ending on the full moon day in Asadha, 
(whether) short or full. 8 He should provide the intercalary month with 
a (separate) bureau, 

9 And (he should have ) the acitivity (of departments) watched by spies. 
10 For, the person in question (viz., the officer) if not conversant with the 
activity, customs and fixed rules, causes loss of revenue through ignorance, 
if unable to endure the trouble of (energetic) activity, through laziness, if 
addicted to the pleasures of the senses, sound and others, through remissness, 
if afraid of an uproar (among subjects) or of an unrighteous or hamiful act, 
through fear, if inclined to show favour to those who have work with him, 
through love, if inclined to do them harm, through anger, because of reliance 
oh learning or wealth or the stipport of a (royal) favourite, through arrogance, 
(and) because of (deceit in) introducing a difference in weight, measure, assess¬ 
ment or counting, (he causes loss) through greed. 

11 ‘ Among those (causes of loss of revenue), the fine is as much as the 

loss of money, increased by one-fold in each succeeding case according to the 
order (as stated above),* say the followers of Manu. 12 ‘In all cases 
(the fine shall be) eight times (the loss),’ say the followers of Pam^ara. 
18 ‘ Ten times,’ say the followers of Brhaspati. 14 ‘Twenty times,’ say 
the foUow'ers of UsSanas. 15 ‘(The fine shall be) in conformity with the 
offence,* says Kaiitilya. 


17 


16 The accounts should come in on the Asadha full moon day. 
When the (officers) have come with sealed account books and balances 


revenue, througli ignorance etc. to be mentioned presently. 5 sahagrdfdnaliiyLe., those who 
have received a share of the state revenue along mth the officer. For the expression, cf. 
3.11.14. — karmopajwinahf i.e., the staff and workmen. — As Cl) Cj say the later one in 
the list becomes liable in the absence of each preceding one. 

0 karniammvaisarah : this is tfie official year for completing the accounts of the various 
undertakings. 7 A^dMparyavasdmm: pilr^widnta months are clearly implied. — 
Unam purnmh nd, i.e., whether the work is spread over the full year or only a part of it. Cb 
has ‘ in accordance with the period the officer was there.’ 8 karanddhi^fhiUmi etc.: 
apparently tlie yearly accounts had only twelve sections, one for each month ; so accounts 
for the intercalary month were kept separately. 

9 apanarpddhi^thitam*, supply kurydt from the preceediug, IQ satiihv^a 'outcry, 
uproar ’; cf. 1.17.89 above. — tutdnmia- etc.: For the four ways of assessing extent or 
size, see 2.2X.15. — upadhdna ‘ placing near, introducing ’ implies substitution. Cf. 4.2.22. 
The word is related to upadhi * fraud.’ 

11 tesdm refers to ajftdm etc. — ekottarah, i.e., one-fold for ajndnUy two-fold for dlasya, 
three-foid for pramada and so on. Mdnavdh : the rule is not found in the Manusm^ti- 

17 samudrapustakahhdpd^nivlkdndm : this seems to mean that accounts officers bring 
accounts in sealed books and works officers bring actual balances in sealed containers. — 



saJed containers, he should impose restriction in one place, not allowing 
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conversation (among tliem). 18 After hearing the totals of income, expendi¬ 
ture and balance, he should cause the balance to be taken away (to the 
treasury). 19 And he should make the superintendent pay eightfold what¬ 
ever may increase in the balance over the total of income (as shown) on the 
page inside (the account-books) or whatever the (officer) may cause to decrease 
(from the balance) because of (the inflation of) expenditure. 20 In the 
reverse cases, it shall fall to the lot of (the officer) himself. 

21 For (officers) not coming at the proper time or coming without 
the account-books and balances, the fine shall be one-tenth of the amount due. 

22 And if, when the works officer presents himself, the accounts officer 
is not ready for audit, the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed). 28 In 
the reverse case, the fine for the works officer (shall be) double. 

24 The high officers should render accounts in full in accordance with 
their activity, without contradicting themselves. 25 And among these he 
who makes a divergent statement or speaks falsely shall pay the highest fine 
(for violence). 

ekatra asaihbhd§dvafodfiamt i.e., the two sets of officers are not to l>e allowed to converse 
among themselves. Breloer remarks that this is like treating them as witnesses (KSt, III, 
246). 19 antarapanie is from D supported by Cb. parrel seems to refer to the palm-leaf 
On which the accounts are written, aniahparne would perhaps have been better *on a leaf 
inside (the account-book).’ Cs explains the reading aniaramrne as ‘in the book in which 
the actual balance is described,’ which practically comes to the same thing. Meyer has * in 
case of de\dation (antaravarxie) of the balance.’ Breloer (KSt, III, 246-247) tentatively 
suggests‘between-counting’(?). — vyayasya : supply ogrdf after this, ^parihdpayet : nlvyam 
is to be understood witli this. The balance is reduced because the expenditure is inflated. 
20 viparyayCi i.e., when the actual balance is greater than what is shown in the account 
book or when expenses are shown to be less than those actually incurred. — iam evaprati 
sydt^ i.e., tlxe officer shall keep it. Breloer, however, has ‘the state keeps the difference of 
what the officer has counted to his own disadvantage’ (KSt, III, 247). The former idea 
seems better. Cf. the illustration ^yad aim mcm jnati sydU^ in the Siddhdntakaumu^* Cj 
seems to undei’stand that the officer is not to be punished, since he has spoken the truth. 
It al so refers to the opinion that even this officer is to be fined eight times. 

22 Mrmika is obviously the officer concerned with the carrying oxit of the work, while 
the kdranika is the account-keeper. Cj understands the aksapatalika by the latter. -— 
apratibadfitmiah, i.e., not being ready with his accounts. Cb has ‘failing to wTite down.’ 
Cj reads amipanihadhnatah here as well as in s. 84 below. Because of the liigh fine, Breloer 
(KSt, III, 250-1) understands ‘not putting in proof, not being able to substantiate a discre¬ 
pancy (upasthitay This does not seem likely. 28 dxngtmali: the fine is double because 
he has the actual Mvt with him and has failed to turn up with it. 

24 mrnagrdh may be construed with mahdmdirdht which is not very happy, or nivih may 
be understood as the substantive. But samagrdtii (gamnikydni) would have been better. — 
ivoimmarmntrdh : ‘not saying what is different,’ i.e., not making contradictory statements. 
Meyer lias ‘not ha\dng dissimilar or unsuitable plans.’ Cb Cs mad -mdtrdh and the latter 
explains ‘should htoudcmt (drdmyeyuh) all over the countryside {pracdrasamam) all tfie 
related activities or a harmonized statement of income, expenditure and balance.’ This 
is very doubtful. 25 pfihagbhUtah seems to be one whose statements do not tally wth 
tliose of others, or rather, one w^ho contradicts himself. Cb seems to understand one who 
has disappeared, made himself scarce. 
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^26 He should wait for one month, if the (officer) has not brought in the 
day-to-day accounts. 27 After the month, the (officer) shall pay a fine of 
two hundred pmas increased (by that amount) for each succeeding month. 
28 If an (officer) has a little of written balance due (from him), he should 
wait for five days. 29 If he brings in the day-to-day accounts after that 
period, preceded by (delivery of the balance into) the treasury, he should 
look into (the case) with reference to laws, transactions, customs and fixed 
rules and by totalling up, (and by looking at) the work actually carried out, 
by inference and the use of spies. 

80 And he should check (the accounts) for each day, group of five days^ 
fortnight, month, four months and year. 31 He should check the income with 
reference to the period, place, time, head of income, source, bringing forward, 
quantity, the payer, the person causing payment to be made, the recorder 
and the receiver. 32 He should check the expenditure with reference to 
the period, place, time, head (of expenditure), gain, occasion, the thing 
given, its use and amount, the person who orders, the person who takes out, 
the person who delivers and the receiver. 33 He should check the balance 
with reference to the. period, place, time, head, bringing forward, the article, 
its characteristics, amount, the vessel in which it is deposited and the person 
guarding :||t. 

34 If, in an alfair of the king, the accounts officer is not ready 
for audit or disregards an order or changes the income and expenditure in 

20 akrtdhoTiipaMram : ahorupa seems to refer to the dayrto-day accounts, and the 
expression refers to the officer who fails to bring such accounts. A month is allowed to 
bring them in. This implies tlrat the day-to^-day accounts for a month are allowed to be 
completed by the end of the next month. 28 alpa^e^alekhyanwtham, i.c., when a small 
part of the balance as arrived at in the account-book is not brought in. This apparently 
refers to the works officer, while the preceding ss. referred to the accounts ofllcer. 
paiicardtram apparently in tire case of the monthly account. 2 9 koiapurvam ahm'iipahamm: 
i.e, the balance due is delivered in the treasury and tlie relevant accounts are brought in after 
a lapse of five days. Though the accounts officer is also thought of {akorUpahara ), the works 
officer would seem to be principally concerned. — samkalana evidently refers to the total¬ 
ling of items in the accounts. — avek^eta : the purpose of this investigation is to find out 
if the delay in delivery was justified or not. — Ms. I) breaks off towards the beginning 
of this s., there being only one more folio containing 2.11.21-39. 

30 pratisamdnayet : the object is ‘accounts.’ 31 vyu^ta refers to the period for which 
the accounts are made up, 'yathd pravardhamdnepafwada^ardjavar^e'^ (Cj). See 2,(i,12 above. 
— utpatti refers to the source inclijided in dya§arira,^ anuvrtti is being brought forward from 
the preceding period of account. — pramdna : Breloer suggests parimdna in confonuity with 
the reading of mss. in the next two ss. However, pramdpa might appear better in all tliree 
ss. — d&paka is the person On whose behalf the payment is made. Cb does not seem to have 
read this word. 32 Idbha, i.e., payments to employees; cf. s. 2 above — yoga ‘application,’ 
i .e., use to which the article would be jjut. — vidhdtrka i s aji emendation suggested by Meyer 
‘who arranges the delivery.’ Of the other readings only nidhdirka ‘store-keeper’ of Cb Cs 
conveys any sense. Cj seems to derive its viydtaka torn yat ‘to strive’. 33 anuvartamt 
is obviously the same as anuvrUi. rupa^ i.e., the article or object constituting the nlv%. 

34 rdjdrthe: this seems to refer to state undertakings, as distinguished from the work of 
collecting taxes, fines etc. from subjects. — kdraniktty it is clear, is not an officer in the 
audit office, as Cj seems to have understood in s. 22 above. — praiisedhayato : as the fine 
would appear small if we refer this only to disregarding the king’s order, Breloer (KSt, 
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a way dilTerent from the written order, the lowest fine for violence (shall 
be imposed). 

85 For one writing down an item (in the accounts) without any order 
or in a wrong order or in to illegible manner, or twice over, the fine is twelve 
paws. 86 For one writing down the balance (in any of these ways) the fine 
is double (that). 37 For one who swallows it, the fine is eight'^fold. 38 For 
one who destroys it, the fine is one-fifth of the amount and restitution (of what 
is lost). 39 In case of a false statement, the punishment is that for theft, 
40 If admitted afterw^ards, (the fine is) double, so also if an item is forgotten 
and then brought in. 

41 The (king) should put up with a minor offence and should be 
content even when the revenue is small; and he should honour with 
favours the officer who confers great benefit (on the state). 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

SECTION 26 RECOVERY^OFiREVENUE MISAPPROPRIATED BY 
STATE EMPLOYEES 

1 All undertakings are dependent first on the treasury. 2 Therefore, 
he should look to the treasury first. 

3 Prosperousness of activities, cherishing of customs, suppression of 
thieves, control over employees, luxuriance of crops, abundance of commo¬ 
dities, deliverance from troixble, reduction in exemptions, (and) presents in 
cash, -—^ these are (the means of) increase in the treasury. 

Ill, 202) understands Svho suppresses an order.’ -- djMmhandha ib the written statement 
handed out at the beginning concerning heads of income etc., as laid do\vn in s. 3 above. 

35 kramuvahma is ‘lacking in order, ’ while utkrama is ‘in a wrong order.’ -- avalikhatah 
is not necessarily ‘who enters wrongly,’for it cannot be understood ofamjMiami *wlio wTites 
down’ is enough, -^vastukam, i.e., an item in the ledger. 80 amlikhatah in this case may 
be understood as ‘who writes down less (tlxan the actual balance)’ as in Cs, though that is 
not necessary. The reading avalihato is found iirthis s. in Cj which explains ‘who tastes, 
i.e, swallows a little {mtd dsvddayaiah).^ 88 pancahandfiah cannot be five times (Cs Meyer), 
in view of 2.8.11; 3.1.20; 3.11.33 etc. 40 pmiifnaie^ i.e., when an admission is made that a 
false statement was made by him earlier, — dviguriah ; double the fine for tliof t might appear 
too severe in the case pmsmrtotpanna, Meyer therefore thinks of double the 12 parias 
prescibed in s. 35. That does not appear very likely. 

41 Cj reads mmopakdram and explains ‘who brings in appropriate revenue to the 
treasury.’ 

2.8 

1 komjrUrodh etc. : contrast 8.1.23 and the discussion in 8.1,88-52 below. 

2 pmedra may, as usual, be understood as departmental activity ratlxer tlmn as 
‘country’(Cj Cs). —anagfaha is maintenance, preseivation as before. — praii^edha, 
i.e., keeping a strict control or cheek rather than ‘dismissal,’ ^ upasarga ‘trouble.s’ sucli 
as fire, floods etc* 
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Hindrance, lending, trading, concealment, causing loss, use, interchange 
and misappropriation, —these are (the causes of) depletion of the treasury. 

5 Failure to carry out a work, failure to realize its fruit, or failure 
to deliver it (in the treasury), constitutes hindrance- 6 For that the fine is 
one-tenth (the amount involved). 

7 Lending at interest of goods from the treasury is lending. 8 Trading 
in (state) commodities is trading. 9 In those cases, the fine is double the fruit. 

10 If the (officer) makes the due date as not due or the date not due as 
due, that is concealment. 11 For that the fine is one-fifth. 

12 If the (officer) causes a diminution of the revenue fixed or causes an 
increase in the expenditure sanctioned, that is causing loss. 13 For that the 
fine is four times the amount lost. 

14 The use of the king’s goods by oneself or allowing it by others is use. 
15 For that, the punishment is execution for use of jewels, the middle fine 
for violence for use of articles of high value, (restitution of) that and an equal 
amount as fine for use of articles of small value and forest produce. 

16 The appropriation of the king’s goods by (the substitution of) other 
goods is interchange. 17 That is explained by (rules concerning) use. 

18 If the (officer) does not deliver the income that has accrued (or) does 
not pay the expenses put down in writing (or) denies the balance received, 
— that is misappropriation. 19 For that the fine is twelve times (the amount). 

20 Of those (officers) the ways of embezzlement are forty, 21 What 
has accrued first is realized afterwards, what is to accrue later is realized first, 
what is to be carried out is not carried out, what is not to be carried out is 

4 avastdra ‘exceeding one’s authority’ (Russ.). 

5 siddhi refers to securing the fruits of an undertaking, recovery of revenue, taxes etc. 
Its asddhana is not carrying out the work at all, anavatdtaT^a is not securing the fruit produced 
and aprave^ana is not delivering it into the treasury. Cj explains anavatdratiia by ‘not 
writing down in the accounts (lekhydkarariamy — Cp begins with this s. and continues 
to the end of the Book. 

8 phalOt i.e., the interest received or profit made. 

18 prdptdm nvmm seems to refer to the balance received by and in the possession of the 
officer. 

20 caivdrifhM: the passage is referred to in the Dasakumaracarita, VIII. 21 purvaih 
siddkam etc.: the recovery of the income accrued is delayed, evidently in consideration 
of gratification received. — krtam, i.e. made out, represented. — anyata^ refers to the 
source of the income, -- Cs understands deyam na dattam adeyam daitam as a single case 
of misappropriation, similarly kale na dattam akdk dattam. There is little justification 
for this, ^myalo dattam : Cs understands tas in the sense of the dative; that is better, 
though the sense of the ablative is also not unlikely. —From pravisiam onwards offences 
by treasury and stores officers are mentioned, —kupyani adattamdlyam pravistam : Cp 
Cs explain ‘a thing is borrowed at the king’s command; after a time a part of the price is 
paid, making the entry that full price is paid.’ There is no reference to part-payment 
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out, what is carried out is made out as not carried out, what is not 
carried out is made out as carried out, what is carried out a little is made out as 
much, what is carried out much is made out as little, one thing is carried out 
while another is made out (as carried out), what is carried out from one source 
is made out as from another, what is to be paid is not paid, wha.t is not to be 
paid is paid, payment is not made in time, payment is made untimely, a little 
paid is made out as much, what is overpaid is made out as little, one thing 
is given while another is made out as given, what is paid to one is made out 
as paid to another, what is delivered (into the treasury) is made out as 
not delivered, what is not delivered is made out as delivered, forest produce 
for which the price has not been paid is delivered, that for which the price has 
been paid is not delivered, concentration (of goods) is made out as dispersal, 
or dispersal made out as concentration, an object of high value is changed for 
one of low value, or one of low value for one of high value, the price is raised, 
or (the price is) reduced, the year is made discrepant as to months, or the 
month discrepant as to days, discrepancy as to source, discrepancy as to head 
(of income etc.), discrepancy as to workmen, discrepancy in performance, 
discrepancy in the sum-total, discrepancy in quality, discrepancy in price. 


here. It seems that the price is not paid from the treasury, yet the stores offlwr receives 
the goods, to be afterwards appropriated by him, the suffers being *'he “ 

the goods are received. — daitamUlyam na pravistam: Cp Cs have a tmng puicha_^d at 
a high price is entered as purchased at a lower price.’ There is no reference to high o 
low price here. Tlie case is clearly one where the price is paid from the tieasc^ but ttie 
goods are not received in the stores. Meyer underetands /hflilJhant 

register’ when soles are made from stores to merchants. In the first case, the merchant 
piws less though the entry shows the regular price. But can adatta Wol 

—lamliaepo vi^epah kmh: from here onwards, market officers are ^ 

these terms see 2.18.1. The commentators understand aggregate tax to be paul by 
a village etc.’ and ‘splitting a tax among individuals (Cp Cs) or collecting it from one 
individual only (Cb).’ In the opposite ease, 'vikppa, i.e., a tax to be received from an 
individual in small instalments and samk?epa, i.e., recovering it at one time m a lump 
sum.’ All this seems unlikely, —imhdrgham alpargfuiia panvarittam: tlie purohaser 
suffers in this case, while in the opposite case the treasury suiters. samdropito rgmh : 
the panyddhyaksa. who fixes prices (2.16.2-3), might do so to his advantage. 

— After pwiyoMTopitovd, Cb Cp and the editions add ratrayah samdropitak prai}^varo- 
pit& vS. G M do not show these cases; they are also unnecessary m view of niaso 
divasavisamth krtah. And with the deletion of these expressions the number forty is 
very smoothly arrived at. — samvatsaro etc.: from here onwards, works-foremen are 
thought of. The idea in this case is, when there is an intercalary month, that fact is not 
taken into account when making payments on a yearly basis. — tnaso etc.: the number of 
days in the month are manipulated to the detriment of the workers. — sainagamivifamak: 
here and in the following cases, vifoim seems to stand for msamaiva, though it can be 
understood as an adjective to upayah. samagama seems to be the same as agama and to 
refer to ‘source’ (Meyer), though Cp Cs explain it as ‘the presenre of labourer at the 
time of payment of wages.’ — It is proposed to read karmika- for dhanmka-. Ihe latter 
is explained as defalcation by the puTOhita and his men from amounts sanctioned for 
charitable purposes like gifts to Bralunins (Cb Cp Cs.). This is unsatisfactory. 'We 
expect dharma- not dhdrmika-. And smee the preceding and the following cases have 
reference to some work carried out by an adhyakm, kdrtnika would appear fat more likely. 
The idea is of discrepancy in the matter of workmen (their nuniber, wages etc.). 
-nirvartam-i Meyer prefers to teaAnivariam ‘because of the ceasing of a particular 
source of income.’ In all these cases, however, the reason for the fraud is not stated, 
only the item in connection with wlueh the fraud is committed. —pi^ida is the total 
amount of the commodity or income. ~ Cp shows no exiilanation of pii^m^atmh. 

— mrya ‘class,’ i.e., quality of the commodity. Cf. 4.2.22. A reference to the four 
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^ancy in weighing, discrepancy in measuring, (and) discrepancy as to 
(container) vessels, — these are the (forty) ways of embezzlement. 

22 In these cases, he should interrogate, each individually, the subordi¬ 
nate officer, the store-keeper, the recorder, the receiver, the person who pays, 
the person who causes the payment to be made, the adviser and the help-mate. 
23 And in case of a false statement by these, the fine shall be the same as for 
the officer (concerned). 24 And he should issue a proclamation in the 
sphere of his activity, ‘ Those wronged by such and such an officer should 
communicate (it to me). ^ 25 To such as communicate, he should cause 

payment to be made in accordance with the injury suffered. 

26 And in case of many accusations, if the (officer) denies (all charges) 
and is proved guilty in a single case, he shall be liable for all. 27 In case of 
partial admission, he shall stand trial in all cases. 28 And in case of mis¬ 
appropriation of a large amount of money, if proved guilty with respect to 
even a small part of it, be shall be liable for all. 

29 An informer, to whom a guarantee is given against reprisal (by the 
officer), should receive one-sixth part (of the amount involved) if the matter is 
proved, one-twelfth part if (he happens to be) a state servant. 30 If in an 
accusation concerning a large amount, only a small portion is proved, he shall 
receive a share of what is proved. 31 In case it is hot proved, he shall receive 
corporal or monetary punishment, and no favour shall be shown to him. 

32 But (if) when the charge is being proved, the informer, at the 
instigation of the accused (officer), were to throw up the case or to 
make himself scarce, he shall be condemned to death. 

varnas (Cs) can hardly be understood and ‘fineness or touch of gold’ (also Cs) un¬ 
necessarily restricts the sense to a particular case only. 

22 upayukta is a subordinate oflicer (M^yer) rather than a supervising or higher 
officer (Cp Cs). Cf. 2.5.16. nidhdyaka seems to be the store-keeper as in Cs. r-r- G M 
read mantrimantrimiyd- etc,; one •rnantri’- is clearly superfluous. It is possible, however, 
that one -nuintri- is a corruption of -mitra-* Cf. 2.9.25, also 4.8.9 (where we have sahdya), 
26 paroktah i see 8.1.19 ff. 27 vai^amye, i.e., when some charges are admitted and 
others denied (Cp Cs). Cj has alternately ‘when different persons bring different charges 
against him.’ — anuyoga ‘questioning, interrogation’ apparently by tlie prade^frs. 28 
•apahdre is to be preferred to ^apacdn in the context of this Chapter. 

29 who secretly informs against an officer involved in fraud. ^ pratighdta i% 

reprisal by the oflicer ; cf. 7.6.26; 9.6.27. For avasthd ‘guarantee/ cf. 8.4.83. Cp has 
^ amsthah pratibhUh.^ 31 na cdmigT0iyah : this does not necessarily mean ‘he is not to 
be saved from the vengeance of the officer’ (Cs). 

82 Meyer’s construction, supplying yadi in the first half, is adopted. That appears to 
be the construction in Cj as well; nispailaxi pTdmdnaih sambhdvitdydm ‘when the charge 
is likely to be proved/ Cb explains the first half ‘when it is proved, the informer should 
say that the information was given to him by some one else and should remain hidden.’ 
Similarly Cp : ‘should transfer the blame of being an informer to treasonable persons or 
plead an alibi {dimdnam apavdhayety supplying dii^e in the first half. Cs has ‘wlien the 
matter is proved, he should cease the accusation and (vd) free himself from the bondage of the 
case (dimdnam aptivdhayet)** The idea rather seems to be that the informer after making 
the accusation, withdraws it at the instigation of the accused or fails to appear for proving 
his charge. 
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SECTION 27 INSPECTION OP (THE WORK OF) OFFICERS 

1 All superintendents, endowed with the excellences of a minister, should 
be appointed to works according to (their) capacity. 2 And he should con¬ 
stantly hold an inspection of their works, men being inconstant in their 
minds. 8 For, men being of a nature similar to tliat of horses change when 
employed in works. 4 Therefore, he should be cognizant of the worker, 
the office, the place, the time, the work to be done, the outlay and the profit 
in these (undertakings), 

5 They should carry out the works according to orders, witliout con¬ 
certing together or quarrelling amongst themselves. 6 Concerting together, 
they might swallow up (the fruits of) the undertakings, quarrelling, they 
might ruin (them). 7 And they must not commence any work without 
informing the king, excepting measures against calamities. 

8 And in cases of remissness on their part, he should fix a fine double the 
day’s wages and (other) expenses,. 9 And he who, amongst them, caries out 
the work as ordered or better, should receive a (high) position and honour. 

10 Tf an (officer) with small income has a large expenditure, he consumes 
(state revenue). 11 In the reverse case and when an (officer) spends in 
conformity with his income, he does not consume, ’ thus say the teachers. 
12 Only through spies would (this) be ascertained, says Kautilya. 

18 He who causes loss of revenue consumes the property of the king. 
14 If he causes loss through ignorance and other causes, he should make him 
pay that, suitably multiplied. 15 He who procures double the (normal) 
revenue, consumes the countryside. 16 If he brings in (the whole) for the 
king, he should be warned in case of a minor offence, in case of a major offence 

2.9 

upayukta ordinarily ‘a subordinate officer’ is liere used for ‘officer’ in general. Tine Chapter 
in fact uses the word yukta and does not use upayukta even once. 

4 karana ‘office, department’ (Cp) seems better than ‘way of doing or means of doing’ 
(CJ). Cj seems to add dravyam after harapanu r— praksepa ‘investment, outlay’ is common 
in this text. ‘Wages of workmen’ (Cp Cs) is an unnecessary restriction. 

6 Cf. 1.15.37 above. 

8 -vetanavyuya- ‘wages and (other) expenses’ rather than ‘expenses on wages.’ 

9 yathddi^tam etc. : cf. 1.8,13 which is a quotation from Pisuna. 

14 afMnddibhih refers to the eight causes mentioned in 2.7.10. — yathdguxiamy i.e. 1,2,3 
etc. times in case of ajudnUy dlasya, pramdda etc. respectively. In 2.7.11-15, this scale 
of fines is attributed to the Mana vas, while Kaiqilya himself preferred punisiiment according 
to ojfence. Meyer thinks that we should read yathdparddham instead of yathdgurwm lieie 
as well. Cp Cs understand ‘double, three times, etc. according to the offence,’ i.e., appa¬ 
rently according to repetition of the offence. This also seems likely. 
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be punished according to the offence. 17 He who makes out as 
expenditure the revenue (he has raised) consumes the works of men. IB He 
should be punished according to the offence in cases of loss (or waste) of days 
of work, the price of goods and the wages of men. 

19 Therefore, he who is appointed by an order to a particular 
department shall communicate to him (i.e., the king) the real nature 
of that work and the income and expenditure (both) in detail and in 
the aggregate. 

20 And he should keep in check the patrimony-squanderer, the immedi¬ 
ate-spender and the niggardly, 21 He who consumes in unjust ways the 
property inherited from the father and the grand-father is the patrimony- 
squanderer. 22 He who straightway consumes whatever is produced is the 
immediate-spender. 23 He who amasses wealth by putting his dependents 
and himself to suffering is the niggardly. 24 If he has a (large) party (depen¬ 
dent on him), he is not to be deprived of property; in the opposite case, he 
should be deprived of all property. 

25 Of that niggardly officer who, placed in charge of a large amount of 
revenue, stores it, deposits it or sends it out, — stores it in his own house, 
deposits it with citizens or country people, sends it out to an enemy’s territory, 
— a secret agent should find out the party of advisers, friends, dependents and 
kinsmen as well as the coming in and going out of goods. 20 And having 

17 samudayafk vyayam upanayati : Cb Cp Cs Meyer understand Svho brings in tlie 
expenditure as income,’ i.e., the sanctioned expenditure instead of being spent on the 
work is returned to tlie treasury as income from that work. For this we expect vyayam 
samudayam {iH) upanayati. As the parallel ss. 13, 15 show, samudayam is tlie object, 
not part of the predicate. Moreover, on this explanation, there is no apahdfa to 
wlxich the next s. refers. The idea rather is that the income actually raised from 
the work is represented as expenditui*e. Thus no benefit is derived by the state and 
the labour of workmen is wasted so far as the state is concerned. The difference 
between s. 13 and this s. is that in the former case no revenue (or less revenue) 
is produced, wlule in this case revenue is produced, hxit spent away instead of being 
brought to the treasury. 18 kannadivasa- etc. : with Meyer, three things should be 
understood, karmadivasa^ dtavyamulya and pumsavetana, Cp Cs undei’stand two things 
‘loss of the price fixed for the fruit of the work that would have been aclueved on those 
days and loss of wages by the labourers.’ Tliere is apahdra in this case because the 
net income is pocketed by the officer. It may be calculated on the basis of karmadivasa 
etc. tliat are lost. 

24 Cp Gs understand by sa all three. However, only the niggardly seems meant, as 
Cj shows. The confiscation of property thought of has hardly any scope in the first two 
cases. — anMeyah: according to Cs, thoiigh his property may not be seized, he himself 
is to be removed from office. That is not certain. —paryaddtavyaji : Cb has ‘should be 
removed from office.’ Cf. however 5.2.54, 58 where this meaning seems unlikely. TJie 
confiscation of all property is meant. 

25 samnidhatie.,.paramsaye has to be understood as parenthetical. It is possi()le that 
this is a marginal gloss that has got into the text. 26 sathedram ‘movement,’ i.e., coming 
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fuated himself into the confidence of that (servant) of his who might be 
making movements (to and fro) in the enemy’s territory, he should find out 
the secret. 27 When it is fully ascertained, he should cause him to be ex¬ 
ecuted on the pretext of a letter from the enemy. 

28 Therefore, his superintedents should carry out the works accompanied 
by accountants, writers, examiners of coins, receivers of balances and super¬ 
visors. 29 Supervisors are those who ride elephants, horses and chariots. 
80 Their assistants, endowed with skill and integrity, (should work) as spies 
over the accountants and others. 

81 He should establish (each) department with many heads and without 
permanency (of tenure of office). 

82 Just as it is not possible not to taste honey or poison placed 
on the surface of the tongue, even so it is not possible for one dealing 
with the money of the king not to taste the money in however small 
a quantity. 

33 Just as fish moving inside water cannot be known when drinking 
water, even so officers appointed for carrying out works cannot be known 
when appropriating money. 

84 It is possible to know even the path of birds flying in the sky, 
but not the ways of officers moving with their intentions concealed. 

85 And he should make those w^ho have amassed (money 
wrongfully) yield it up and should change them in (their) works, 
so that they do not consume (the king’s) property or disgorge what 
is consumed. 

86 But those who do not consume (the king’s) goods and increase 
them in just ways, should be made permanent in their offices, being devo¬ 
ted to what is agreeable and beneficial to the king. 

in and going out. anupravi^a : of. 1.17.39; 1,18.9. 27 ^alndoHan&padeiena, i.e., with 
a forged letter supposedly written by the enemy to the olhcer, suggesting that the money 
sent by the latter was received by him. 

29 utlaTddUyaksdk : these are evidently trained in the army and work as supervisors 
ostensibly for guarding the works and protecting royal property. They could liardly be 
‘deputy adkyah^as^ as Stein (AOr, 6, 42) thinks. 

31 anityam implies frequency of transfer fi*om department to department. 

82 artfmcam ‘an officer handling money.’ 

34 caraiam: Meyer following Sorabji understands the idea of ‘grazing, feeding on,’ 
i.e., swallowing, adding that car is still ^ised in this sense in India. That is however 
not certain. 
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SECTION 28 THE TOPIC OF EDICTS 


1 They declare that as idsana (edict) which is used for giving (directions 
or) orders. 2 For, kings principally depend on edicts, peace and war being 
poted in them. 

3 Therefore, the scribe should be endowed with the excellences of a 
minister, conversant with all conventions, quick in composing, with a beautiful 
hand and capable of reading a document. 

4 He should li»sten with an attentive mind to the command of the king 
and set it down in writing, which is precise in meaning, with a courteous 
mention of the country, the sovereignty, the family and the name in the case 
of a king, and with the customary mention of the country and the name in 
the case of one who is not a king. 

5 Having taken into consideration, in (every) matter, the caste, 
the family, the position, age and learning, the profession, property and 
character, also the place and time and connections by marriage, he should 
compose the document in conformity with the person (addressed). 

6 Arrangement of subject-matter, connection, completeness, sweetness, 
exaltedness and lucidity constitute the excellences of writing. 7 Among 
them, arranging in a .proper order, the statement first of the principal matter, 
is arrangement of subject-matter. 8 The statement of a subsequent matter 
without its being incompatible with the matter in hand, right up to the end, 
is connection. 9 Absence of deficiency or excess of matter, words and letters, 
description in detail of the matter by means of reasons, citations and illustra¬ 
tions, (and) expressiveness of words, is completeness. 10 The use of words 

2.X0 

t sdsane, i.e., for issuing directions or orders. It may also mean Tor purposes of adminis¬ 
tration.’ 2 tanmaiatvdt samdfuvigrayoh: Stein (ZII, 6, 48) thinlcs that these words are a 
gl().ss, as they do not apply to all sdsanas or written documents. However, the clause 
seems quite genuine as it supports tlie statement ^asampradhana rdjdnah where rdjaidsana 
alone can be thought of. 

a samaya may be ‘ conventions ’ of writing or customs of different classes of men 
(Cp Cs); Cp adds that according to some, it means ‘ script ’ or language. ’ — d^ugranthah 
maybe‘quick in composing’or ‘ quick in writing’. Cj reads which is 

4 Cp seems to have read nUcUyarthami. 

8 Cp Cj read praknasija for prastutasya. 0 uddhara^ is, according to Cb Cs, " con¬ 
formity with statements in the Astras ’ and drstdnta ‘an instance from actual life.’_ 

a^rdnkipeidatd : according to the commentators, this means ‘ the use of a word (e.g. samdim- 
ism) for a sentence (e-g. samdhim kuru) Tins would be economy of words. The expression 
literally means ‘ luiving words tliat are not tired or exhausted, ’ i.e., probably words whicli 
retain their power of expression, expressive w-^ords. Russ, has ‘ being without superfluous 
prolixity.’ 
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a charming meaning easily conveyed is sweetness. 11 T^he use of words 
that are not vulgar is exaltedness. 12 The employment of words that are 
well-known is lucidity. 

13 The letters (in the alphabet) beginning with u ai*e sixty-three. 14 A 
combination of letters is a word. 15 That is four-fold: noun, verb, preposi¬ 
tion and particle. 16 Among them, a noun signifies being. 17 A verb., 
not having a specific gender, is indicative of action. 18 Those that qualify 
an action, pra and others, are prepositions. 19 Indeclinables, ca and others, 
are particles. 20 A collection of words constitutes a sentence, when the 
sense is completed. 21 A group with a minimum of one word and a maxi¬ 
mum of three words should be made, not conflicting with the meaning of the 
other words. 


22 For concluding the writing, the word iti and (the sub-script) ‘These 
are the words of so and so ’ (should be used). 

la mn}as trisa^tih : these are 22 vowels (5 short, 8 long and 9 pluia)^ 25 mutes 
(k, kh .. semi-vowels, 4 non-combinables {anusvdm, visarga, jihvdmaitya amcl upadh- 

m/iniya), 4 sibilants, and 4 g/awwj-conjuncts (doubles of the first four in each group of mutes 
before the nasal of the same group). This is according to the Taittinya Pratisakhya and the 
Pamnltja ^iksd. 14 mrnasamghdluhpadam : Stein (ZI1,6, 51-2) thinks tliat this definition 
is incomplete and slxould be corrected to var^ds tri^asfir varpasamghdtali ; varriasarmtddyo 
^k^aram ; tatmmiddyah padamy as in the Vdjasaneya PrdtUdkhya (8.50). There seems little 
j ustifleation for doing so. — taccaturvidham : cf. Nirukta 1.1.8 ff. Stein points to similarities 
with the Vdjasaneya and J^k PfdtiMkhyaSy but though he states that the conclusion from all 
this could be that this text represents pre-Papinian knowledge, he adds ‘ a corresponding 
clu'onological deduction can hardly be made.’ It is not easy to see why not. 10 saiiva 
* being ’ is distinguished in the Nirukta from bhdva ‘ becoming.’ 20 Stein compares the 
Tarkasamgraka, 21 mrgaki according to the commentators this means ‘a compound,’ 
and the idea is, it should have 1 to 8 words in addition to the first, i.e., a compound should 
have 2 to 4 words. The compound should also be in confonnity with the later words (2nd 
to 4th, parapaddrihdnuparodhena). Only Cj understands parapada as the principal word, 
which may be the first (as in purvakdya) or second (as in rdjapuru^a) or both (as in dhawidr- 
than) or outside the compound (as in bahupulra). Cb offers another explanation ‘ groups 
of w^ords should be so formed that they are not likely to be wrongly construed with the 
preceding or the following words. E.g., after putdxiam mdnava dharmah svako veda^ cikitsi- 
tamy ajdasiddhani caivdri, we should have hantavydni na hetubhih, and not na hantavyani 
hetubhih ; for, in the latter case, na is likely to be construed with ajvtdsiddkani' Tliis is 
referred to as tile opinion of * some ’ in Cp and is reproduced in Cs. Cs has another expla¬ 
nation in which eka .. .parah alone is taken to refer to compounds as above and parapada- 
rthci- etc. is understood to mean ‘ pause, i.e, the sign of a pause, such as a comma etc. should 
be made, without harming the sense of the folloving words.’ There seems no reason, how- 
e^'^er, why ekapada- etc. shotdd be understood independently of the latter. This explanation 
of the entire s. may well have been intended. Meyer understands varga as * accumulation ’ 
i.e., padding, in order to make the sense of one word clear or to strengtlien it. ‘ A whole 
with a single meaning ’ (Russ.) evidently refers to a compound. — anurodhena and anupu- 
rodhena ultimately mean the same thing. 

22 vdcikam asya : Cp Cs have ‘wiien a part of the message is not written down but is 
to be communicated by the person carrying the letter, the words “ oral message sJiould be 
heard from the bearer of this letter ” should be added at the end.’ This agmes witli 
Mudrdrdksasa, Act 5, but is extremely doubtful here. The reference is only to the writing 
of the name of the person on whose behalf tlie letter is written. Cj supplies ^'uddheyam 
‘ the words of so and so must be believed ’ adding that this is possible only in the case of 
tlie vdcikalekha of s. 43 below. 
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23'*24 Censure, praise, query, statement, request, refusal, reproof, 
prohibition, injunction, appeasement, help, threatening and propitiation, 
~ with these thirteen are matters arising out of writing concerned^ 

25 Among these, mention of defects concerning birth, body or actions is 
censure. 26 Mention of the merits of these same is praise. 27 ‘How is this 
so?’ is query. 28 ‘Thus (it is)’ is statement. 29 ‘Give (it to me)’ is request, 
30 ‘I will not give’ is refusal. 31 ‘(This is) unworthy of you’ is reproof. 
82 ‘Do not do (so)’ is prohibition. 88 ‘Let this be done’ is injunction. 
84 ‘What I am is you; what object belongs to me is yours’ this conciliation 
is appeasement. 85 Aid in calamities is help. 36 Pointing to the future as 
full of danger is threatening. 87 Propitiation is threefold, in doing a thing, 
in ease of transgression and during the calamity of a person and so on. 

88 Documents of communication, command and gift, documents 
of exemption and authorization, (the document) giving news of happen¬ 
ings, the document in reply and (the document) applicable everywhere, 
— these are (types of) decrees. 

89 ‘ So and so has communicated; he has said so; hence let it be 
given if there be truth (in it) ‘ He has spoken of an excellent deed 
in the presence of the king,’ this is communication stated to be of 
various kinds. 

40 Where there is the command of the king concerning punishment 
or favour, especially in the matter of servants, that is the characteristic 
of a decree of command. 

41 Where honour, rendered in accordance with merits, is to be 
seen, whether in distress or when making a gift, those two become 
(decrees of) favour. 


24 abhifupapatiih : both here and in s. 35 this is how the word must be read (as in Cj 
Cp) and not as ahhyavapattih as in the rnss. Tlie latter means ‘ surrender ’ as in 12.1.11. 
— arthah lekhajdh, i.e., subject-matter of a writing. 

37 arthakrtau, i.e., for tlie sake of getting some work of One’s owm done. — cMkmmc^ 
i.e., in ease of transgression by oneself. —i.e., when some person is in distress 
etc. — Stein (Zll, 6,50-7) has pointed out that a partly agreeinglistisfoiind in the Brkad- 
devald, 1.35 ff., Nirukta, 7.3, Kavyddarsa^ 2.30 If. and the lexicons. 

30 According to Cb Cp Cs there are two communications here, one in the first two 
lines and the other in the third line, both from persons at the court to officers away from 
court. The first communication is ‘ some one has told the king (that you have discovered a 
treasure-trove and Iiave ajipropriated it); on that the king has said thus (if the officer does 
not hand it over, 1 shall recover double from him). So better hand over if there is truth (in 
the report about tlie treasure-trove).’ The second is ‘some one has told the king that you 
have (lone a good deed/ Cj seems to understand in the first communication ‘you are re¬ 
ported to liave a horse worthy of the king ; if true, give it to him ’ and in the second ‘I have 
learnt from the king that your act is approved and you will certainly get some benefit.’ 
The use of botli ced and yadi is rather strange. 

41 Cp understands panddne twice, once as loc. sing, like ddlm^ and again as nom. 
dual in the sense of panddnalekhm vnth upagrahau as adjective to it in the sense of * occa- 
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42 The favour, which (is conferred) at the command of the king, 
on the various castes and on the different cities, villages and regions, 
the expert should designate as (the decree of) exemption. 

43 The delegation of authority in the matter of doing a work and 
in the matter of issuing orders, this may be a document authorizing (the 
issuing of) orders or even containing an authorization (for doing a work). 

44 With respect to a document, they designate happenings as of 
two kinds, (viz.,) those associated with the divine, of various kinds, and 
those concerning men, based on facts. 

45 After seeing the document as it really is and then after reading 
it out, the document in reply should be prepared exactly as the words of 
the king (may be). 

46 That, in which the king asks the princes and officers to ensure 
protection and comforts for travellers, would be (the decree) called appli¬ 
cable everywhere ; it should be known on the road, in the country and 
everywhere (else). 

47 The means are conciliation, gifts, dissension and force. 

sions for showing favour.’ The difficulty is that pariddne is neut., wliile upagrahcm is mas. 
It seems obvious that ins. 36 this document is named pariddna, while hei'e it is called upa- 
gralM, Cs supplies &a pariddmlekhah at the end of the first half and exjilains the second 
half ‘ these two become the means of showing favour during distress felt by the addressee 
and when showing compassion towards a serv'^ant.’ pariddna as " daydmskarana ’ seems 
hardly possible. Cb seems to have read paridhdm ‘ on the occasion of mental distress (ddhau) 
and bodily illness {paridhdney Meyer suggests ddhi as ‘ pledge ’ or the same as upadhi 
‘ title ’; either is unlikely. It seems that a condolence letter and a letter of gift are meant. 

43 kdryakarane is from Cb. kdryd of the mss. implies that instructions about writing 
are being given. But we have descriptions of documents here, not instructions about 
writing them. C j seems to have read nisr^tisthdpandm ktirydt. — vdcikalekhah .. .naisrsfikah : 
the translation follows the explanation in Cp Cs, the former as autliorization to issue orders 
in the king’s name (coiTesponding to wocow) and the latter as authorization to carry out 
a work (corresponding to kdryakaratTte), Cb Cj seem to understand vdcikakkha as only 
another name for naisr^tika. Meyer has "a document in the very words of the king {vdcika} 
or the result of another authorization (nai-vrAfiko),’ making four varieties in all. 

44 daivasarnyuktdm, i.e., about divine calamities. tattvajdPi refers to mdmmm 
pravrttim and means ‘based on actual happenings,’ (‘real’ Cb). ‘Concerning spiritual 
well-being’ (Cs) is little likely. 

45 pratyanuhhd^a ‘reading out’ to the king (Cs) rather than to himself (Meyer). 

46 pathikmharn: Cj understands that the ddia or envoy is meant. Other travellers 
too may be understood. — t^atdn : ^durgapdla, antapdla, etc.’ (Cb and others). 
Feudatory princes seem to have been primarily meant. 

47 Cf. 9.5.9 ff. and 9.6.20 ff. Stein (Z11,6,64-5) considers it extraordinary that 

the four updyas which properly belong to nUi ‘foreign policy’ should have been discussed 
here. But since royal decrees are under consideration (in the preceding ss.) this discussion 
is not unnatural here; for, royal documents would be concerned with one or tlie other of 
the updyas. The lists in ss. 28-37 above (regarding documents in general) and in ss. 47-56 
(regarding royal decrees) are not mutually exclusive. The differences between the present 
passage and 9.5.10-11 and 9.6.24 are due to difference in context, perhaps also to a diffemnce 
in sources. 


misT/fy. 
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Among them, conciliation is five-fold, praising of merits, mention of 
relationship, pointing out mutual benefits, showing (advantages in) the future, 
and placing oneself at the (other’s) disposal. 49 Amongst these, appreciation 
of the merits of birth, body, occupation, nature, learning, property and so on, 
praise, adulation, this is praising of merits. 50 The praising of (common) 
kinship, marriage relationship, relationship through teaching, relationship thr¬ 
ough sacrificial performances, (common) family, ( affection of the) heart, and 
(common) friend, this is mention of relationship. 51 The praising of mutual 
benefits accruing to one’s party and the party of the other, this is pointing 
out mutual benefits. 52 ‘ If this were done in this way, this will happen 

to us (both) ’ this raising of hope is showing (advantages in) the future. 
58 ‘ Wliat I am is you, what object belongs to me should be used by you in 

your works,’ this is placing oneself at the (other’s) disposal. 


54 Conferring benefits of money is making gifts. 


55 Creating apprehension and reprimanding is dissension. 


56 Killing, tormenting and seizure of property constitute force. 


57 Absence of charm, contradiction, repetition, incorrect (use of a) 
word, and confusion, — these are the defects of writing. 58 Among them, 
(the use of a ) black leaf, (and) writing unattractive, uneven and faint letters 
constitute absence of charm. 59 The incompatibility of the later with the 
earlier is contradiction. 60 Statement a second time of what is said without 
any distinction is repetition. 61 The wrong use of gender, number, tense 
and case is incoirect (use of a) word. 62 The making of a group where there 
should be no group and not making a group where there should be a group, 
this reversal of qualities is confusion. 


63 After going through all the sciences in detail and after observing 
the practice (in such matters), Kautilya has made these rules about edicts 
for the sake of kings. 


40 gunagraliamm from Cb is obviously necessary, guridgur^a as ‘merits tluvt are 
there and that are not there’(Meyer) is hardly convincing. — ^raiamsastutihi one of the 
words is superfluous. Cs has ‘praise of existing merits and mention of non-existent merits.’ 
50 kuldf i.e., friendship between the two families without there being any kinship. — 
hrdaya refers to friendship between the parties themselves, while iniira refers to a common 
friend. 53 dlmopanidhdnam corresponds to sdntva in s. 84 above. 

57 lekhadosdh: as Stein (ZII, 6, 65) points out this discussion of defects in writing 
should preferably have come after that of excellences in ss. 6-12 above. 58 kdtnpairakam: 
Cp explains ‘writing over a partly written leaf or on a naturally dark leaf (likhitocchiste 
svato vd maline patre Hkhitafn)-' Cb Cj read kdlapatitam ‘writing over a dimmed earlier 
writing’ (Cb), ‘rubbed off after writing’ (Cj). 62 Here Cp imderstands varga as yaii 
‘caesura.’ — gunavipafydsah is only a description of avarage varga- etc. (Cb and Meyer). 

63 Kautilyena: Cp says that the implication is that other writers before him had not 
composed a corresponding section. — narendrarthe: there is nothing to show that 
narendra here is a special designation of Gandragiipta Maurj'a or that ^dsana means 
‘established law,’ as V.R.K Dikshitar (IHQ, III, 178-9) thinks. 
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SECTION 29 EXAMINATION OF THE FRECIOUS ARTICLES TO BE 
RECEIVED INTO THE TREASURY 

1 The Superintendent of the Treasury should receive jewels, articles 
of high value, articles of small value or forest produce, to be received into the 
treasury, (while) presiding over bureaus of experts in the (various) lines. 

2 That from the Tamraparni, that from Papdyaka-vata, that from the 
Pasika, that from the Kula, that from the Curni, that from (Mt.) Mahendra, 
that from the Kardama, that from the Srotasi, that from the Lake, and that 
from the Himavat, these are pearls. 8 The shell, tlie conch and miscellan¬ 
eous are the sources (of pearls). 

4 (A pearl that is) lentil-shaped, triangular, tortoise-shaped, semi- 
spherical, with a layer, coupled, cut up, rough, spotted, gourd-shaped, dark, 
blue, and badly perforated, is defective. 5 (That which is) big, round, with¬ 
out a flat surface, lustrous, white, heavy, smooth and perforated at the proper 
place is excellent. 

0 iSir^aka, upailrsaka^ prakmdaka, avaghdfaka and taralapratibaddha, 

— these are varieties of (pearl-) strings. 

2.11 

ratna includes sdra and phaJgu as well, but not kupya which is described in 2.17 below, 
though s. 1 includes it along with the others. Cb has pramiya also here, --r adhistki- 
tah: see 2..5.8. 

1 koiddhyak^ah: this officer is clearly under the samnidhdtr; cf. 2.5.8 where the latter 
is referred to as receiving articles in the treasury. 

2 pdVLdyakmdtaka : Cb Cp identify Pandyakavata with Mt. Malayakoji in the Pandya 
country. H. V. Trivedi (IC, I, 249-50) thinks it is either Negapatam or Ramnad ‘the 
port of embarkation for Ceylon.’ — pdAikya: the river Pasika ‘in the Pandya country* (Cj) 
seems more likely than ‘near Fataliputra’ (Cb Cp). ^ kauleyai %\\e river Kula is near 
Mayuragrama in Ceylon (Cb Cp). — caurv^eya : the river Ciirni is near the town Muracf in 
Kerala (Cb Cp); river Cunia near Kerala (Cj). — kdrdamika : river Kardama is in Parasika 
(Cp), in Conide^a (Cb), in the Uttar^patha (Cj). — srat^siya; river Srotasi is on the shore 
of Barbara (Gp) or Parpara (Cb). — hrddtya ‘from a pool called S5rlghap|:a in the sea off 
the coast of Barbara’ (Cp) or Parpara (Cb). 3 prakitrialmn : Cp quotes a memorial 
verse mentioning six such sources, the temple of an elephant, the hood of a serpent etc. 

4 According to Cp, triputa is also a kind of grain, t--. siktakam : Cb text shows siktha- 
kam, but the explanation ‘spotted’ presupposes siktaka. Cs adopting sikthaka explains 
‘having spots of the shape of siktha (bees’ wax ? or boiled rice 7).’ 

0 ilrsaka ‘with one big pearl in the centre, the rest small and uniform in size’ (Cb Cp). 

— upaMr^aka ‘one big pearl with a small pearl on each side of it,~~-a series of these* (Cb). 

— prakdndaka ‘one big pearl with two small pearls on each side—a series of these* (Cb). 
Op seems to understand ‘with five pearls as principal, i.e.. in the centre.’ — avagkdtaka 
‘a big pearl in the centre with pearls gradually decreasing in size on both sides’ (Cb Cp). 

— taralapratibaddha ‘a string of uniform-sized pearls througliout’ (Cb which, however, 
reads -pratividdham). The readings and explanations of Cj are far fiom clear. — yastipra^ 
bheddh is from the commentators for •pradesdfi of the mss. 
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and eight strings make the indracchanda (necklace), 
8 Half that (number) make the vijayacchanda, 9 Sixty-four make the 
ardha-hdra, 10 Fifty-four make the rasmi-kaldpa, 11 Thirty-two make 
the guccha. 12 Twenty-seven make the naksatra-mdld, 18 Twenty-four 
make the ardha-guccha. 14 Twenty (strings) make the mdnavaka. 15 Half 
that (number) make the ardha-indnavaka. 16 These same, with a gem in the 
centre, become their (respective) mdnavakas, 

17 (A necklace of ) only sirs okas is an unmixed ham. 18 Like that, 
are the rest. 19 With a gem in the centre, it is an ardhamdnavaka. 

20 One with three strips is a phalaka-hdra or one with five strips. 

21 A single string is the immixed ekdvali. 22 ITie same, with a gem 
in the centre, is the yasfi^ 28 Variegated with gold and gems it is the 
ratndvall. 24 With gold, gems and pearls at intervals, it is the apavartaka. 
25 With stringing in a gold thread it is the sopdnaka. 26 Or, with a gem 
in the centre, it is the mani-sopdnaka. 

27 By that are explained varieties of strings and net-works for the 
head, hands, feet and waist. 

8 After s. 8 Cb adds ^aUim devacchandaht explained rather curiously as ‘containing 
881 strings.’ — The commentators add that these varieties are primarily for decoration 
in temjdes etc. (devalamtdnddi^u Mhdkarandrihmn —Cj), -r—The Brhat Samhitd, 
has a closely parallel passage with a few variations. It has a hdra of 108 strings, its 
afdhaguccha has 20 stvings,mdnavaka 18 and ardhamdriavaka 12 and it adds a mandara of 8 
strings and a hdmphalaka of 5. 10 ete eva ‘i.e., an indTacchanda with a gem in the centre 

instead of a pearl is indracchanda-mdnavaka and so on’ (Cb Cp); ‘e.g., padmaragendmccha- 
nda and so on’ (Cj). Meyer has ‘these have a gem in the centre, therefore they are called 
mdnavakas.' tat in the sense of ‘therefore’ seems doubtful liere. 

17 ekailf^akah etc. ‘when in an indracchanda we liave only ilr^aka strings, we get 
indracchandaHrsakahiddhah&ra, and so on’ (Cp). This is what seems meant. Cb has ‘ when 
there are only pearls in Mr^aka etc. it is called a iiiddha hdra.^ According to Cj there are 
twenty strings in a suddfianrsaka hdra^ but only one according to others mentioned in it, 
Meyer’s ‘with one big pearl in the centre and made of bright pearls (snddha) is theRavisher 
(haray is doubtful. 19 Because of a different ardha-mdriavaka in s, 15 above, Meyer regards 
ss. 17-19 as supicious. 

20 triphalakah etc. : phalaka seems to be a strip of gold on which pearls or gems are 
set. A phalakahdra (as distinguished from Buddha hara) has B or 5 such strips. Thus in 
the main Cb. Cs reads 19 and 20 as one s. ‘an ardha-mdnavaka (of s. 15) wdth a gem in the 
centre, if accompanied by 8 or 5 strips of gold on which the gem in the centre is inlaid, 
is called a phalakahdra.' This is not unlikely. Cj seems to have‘a ten-stringed ardha- 
tndmvaka with a gem in the centre, with three or five gold-strips inlaid with gems strung in 
haiween is a phakikahdra.' 

21 siitram : according to the commentators, sutra is the name and ekdvali is descriptive 

of it. The closely parallel Br. 81.86, however, gives ekdvali as the name, adding that 
it is 1 hoHta in length. — D has a folio covering ss. 21-30. 23 fmnamapi ‘beads of gold* 

(Cb Cp); ‘gold and gems’ (Cj as also Meyer, who argues that without an actual gem the name 
ratndvall would hardly be justified), -^apavartaka probably contains a reference to the 
warding off of the evil eye. 25 stwari^sutrdntaram ‘with gold plates only, without gems’ 
(Cb), ‘with gold only in various designs and with lioles for threads to be woven in or with 
catches on both sides for holding the thread’ (Cp), ‘where a pearl is strung in a single gold 
thread (swromast/frenfl ekena antaritam mauktikam yatra iaty (Cj). This last explanation 
has been adopted. 20 martisopdmkam : Cj says that the name would vary with the gem 
used, vaidtirymopdnak'i, vajraHopdnaka and so on. That seems reasonable. 
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Gems come from Koti, from the and from beyond the sea. 

29 The ruby, of the colour of the red lotus, of the colour of saffron, of 
the (colour of) pcirijata-^QWQV, (and) of the (colour of the) morning sun. 
80 The beryl, of the colour of the blue lotus, of the sfreM-flower, of the 
colour of water, of the colour of (green) bamboo, of the colour of the parrot’s 
wing, yellow-coloured, of the colour of cow’s urine (and) of cow’s fat. 31 The 
sapphire, witli blue lines, like the toWi/a-flower, deep blue, having the lustre 
of the jambu4raity having the lustre of the dark cloud, the ‘delighter’ (and) 
the ‘streaming interior.’ 82 The pure crystal, of the colour of mwZ^/a-flower, 
shedding a cool shower and the sun-stone. These are the gems. 

83 Hexagonal, square or round, of a flashing colour, having a suitable 
form, clear, smooth, heavy, lustrous, with lustre inside and imparting lustre, 
these are the excellences of gems. 34 With a dull colour and lustre, with 
grains, with a hole in the bloom, broken, badly bored, (and) covered with 
scratches, — these are blemishes. 

35 The vimalaka, the sasyaka, the a/njanamulaka, the pittaka, the 
sulahkaka, the lohitdksa, the mrgd&maka^ the jyotlrasakay the mdleyaka, the 

28 kautah : Ti‘om Kofi between Malaya and the sea* (Cp), ‘from Mt. Kuta’ (Cb CJ). 
— mdUyakah : ‘from Malaya* (Cb Cj), Trom Mala, a part of Malaya also called Karpivana’ 
(Cp). p&asamiidrakalK '’tvom Mt. Rohan a in Ceylon’ (com.). 

29-82 The explanation attributed to ‘otliers’ in Cp is adopted, saugandhika, vaidtlrya 
and indramla bein^? regarded as adhikara-^abdas or generic names of various types of gems 
and the words following each understood as varieties of these. This arrangement is found 
in Russ. Cp itself regards saugandhika as only a variety of mdrdkya or ruby. That is in 
conformity with the MamsoUasa, 2.475-8. But the Br. Sam,, 82.1, seems to regard aaugcm- 
dhika as a basic variety of gems. —■padnMrdgo 'navadya- is necessary for padmanavadya-, 
as two different types are thought of. -^nUdoaliyah is read after indranllafy as in D; it is 
more likely to be a variety of sapphire than of vaidutya. — It is to be noted that marakata 
itself is not mentioned, ^pimfaraga ‘yellow like turmeric* (Cp). — nandalm ‘white inside 
and blue outside* (Cp). ---sravanrmdhya ‘having rays shooting like flowing water* (Cp). 

The words Mdhasphapiko mUWavart^ah are from the commentators, but seem to be 
genuine. In I) they are found before indranllah, clearly out of place. Cj, however, with the 
same reading as D, understands 4uddliasphatika and rniiladwafna as two further types of 
pti^jardga, — muldta, according to Cb Cp is ‘curds with the upper layer removed.’ It may 
mean the flower of the muldtl plant. — Cb has vaidutya of five types up to hikapat/ravarpa, 
pu^jardga of two types up to gmiedaka, then hiddhasphatika of two types millatavarna 
mdmldvaliyajndranlla of four types up to jimtUaprabha, and nandaka of three types, 
sravarmadhya^ 4%Uwnti and siiryakdnta, Cj has padmardga, vai0rya, pu^nrdga, indranlla, 
mahamla, nandaka (he., candrakdnta) and suryakdnta as the basic types. —It is also con¬ 
ceivable tliat from Haugandhika io suryakdnta, we have a single list of gems, without basic 
types and varieties. The absence of ca anywhere except at the end might indicate this. 

83 samsthdnavdn ‘capable of being tied or set’ (com.); ‘possessed of firmness, hard* 
(Meyer). The former as implying a suitable fonn or shape seems better. — Br. Sam, 82.3, 
is closely parallel. 84 pu^pacchidrah ‘with a drop in the interior’ (Cp), ‘with a flower- 
like whitish spot’ (Cb). In the closely parallel Br. Bum., 82.4, tliis word seems to have been 
replaced by sadfidiu, ‘with some mineral.’ 

35 vimalaka ‘white-red’ (Cb), ‘green’ (Cp). sasyaka ‘blue.’ anjammulaka ‘dark- 
blue.’ pitiaka ‘of the colour of cow’s bile.’ sulabhaka ‘white.’ lohitdksa ‘black in tlje 
centre and red at the fringe.’ mrgd^maka ‘white and black.’ jyotitasaka ‘white-red.’ 
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mtraka, the kmpa, the pratikurpa, the sugandhikurpa^ the kfiravakay 
the iukticurnaka^ tlie sildpravdlaka, the pulaka^ the Suklapulaka, — these 
are subsidiary types (of gems)^ 36 The rest are glass-crystals, 

37 Diamonds come from Sabharastra, from Taj jamarasti’a, from Kastira- 
rastra, from (Mt.) Srikatanaka> from (Mt.) Manimanta and from Indravana, 
38 The mine, the stream, and miscellaneous are the sources. 

39 Like the cat’s eye, the .^irF^a-flower, cow’s urine, cow’s fat, pure 
crystal, (or) the a-flower, and of the colour of any one of the gems, 

— these are the colours of diamonds. 

40 (A diamond that is) big, heavy, capable of bearing blows, with 
symmetrical points, (capable of) scratching a vessel, revolving like a spindle 
and brilliantly shining is excellent. 41. That with points lost, without edges 
and defective on one side is bad. 

42 The coral from Alakanda and from Vivariia, red and of the colour of 
the lotus (is excellent), with the exception of that which is eaten by insects and 
which is bulging in the middle. 

mdlefpka (v. l. maileyaka) ‘vermilion-coloured.* aJiicchairaka ‘of a faint red colour.’ ktirpa 
‘with sand-grains inside.’ pratikurpa ‘of the colour of sikthnka (bees’ wax?).’ sugmidhU 
kUrpa ‘of the colour of the mw^gf^-bean.’ k^ravaka ‘milk-coloured.’ Mdicurr^aka ‘many- 
coloured.’ sildpnwdlaka ‘coral-coloured.’ pulaka ‘with a black interior’. Suklapulaka 
‘with a white interior.’ Thus mostly Cp Cs. The names of some of these appear in a 
different from and the explanations of some differ in Cj. Most of these names have no 
doubt reference to colour, but mdleyaka and ahicchairaka apparently refer to the place of their 
origin. 86 kdcamanayahi artificial gems are clearly meant (pathoktamanifhgaprahMnu- 
Cp explanis by dhatudravyamaya ‘made of mineral substances.’ 

37 Sahhdrdsfra is Vidarbha {vidarbhavi^aye vepndkarithapdr^e jdtmi sahhdrd^trakam 

— Cj). Cb reai.(ismahdrd^trakam identifying the country with Arat^a. —• tajjamdrdsprakami 
Cj, reading tajjimd*, explains ‘from Bhogavalli in the Kalingas.’ G M read madhyamard^- 
irakam ‘from tire Kosalas’ (Cp Cs). — kdstlrard^frakam: Cp seems to identify it witli Ka^I. 
Patafijali on Papiui 6.1.154 takes Kastira to be a Valuka-grama (V. S. Agrawala, hidia as 
Known to Pdrtini (I^ueknow, 1953), p. 65). Cj has ^kcmmrardslrakam Mrpdkdrabhtimijam,^ — 
Mkafa)wkam: ^Kdneidesa kankddi^a (?) pawate^ (Cj). According to Oldham (JBORS, 
13, iofi) the locality is to be sought in the neighbourhood of Jabalpur Dist. ‘There are 
villages called Katanga and Katangi still in the vicinity’ (197 n. 2), —- maniifimniakam: 
Mt. Maiiiratanta is in the Uttarapatha (Cp); *'iarkahhmnijam (?)’ (Cj). Mapimantha is men¬ 
tioned in the Mdhdbhdrata, 13.18.88. —indravanakam ‘from the Kalingas’ (Cp), ‘from 
the Kalindl (kdlindyam ?)’ (Cj). Cb’s reading seems to be ifuvdnaka or iluvdmka. 

40 bhdjanalekhi ‘able to scratch when shaken in o, kdmsya vessel containing water’ 
(Cb). larkubhrdmi : ‘though not revolving, yet appearing to revolve’ (Cb Cp). tarku 
is a spindle and ‘revolving like a spindle’ seems also likely. Meyer understands the idea of 
rays shooting from it like a spindle and would even read tarkubhrdmibhrdjisxiu as one word. 
41 pdrSvdpavrtta ‘slanting on one side’ (Cb). The idea seems to be that of one side not 
being symmetrical with the other sides. 

42 dlakandakam : Cj reads dlatsandrakam, Cb dlasdndrakam. Cb has ‘Alasandra, a 
country in the sea off the coast of the Papparland;* this is Cp’s explanation of dlakandaka. 
The latter may possibly contain a reference to theLaccadiv islands, Jayaswal’s‘root-coral 
(kanda) with a yellow tinge {dlay (Hindu Polity, I, App. C, 212 n. 1) seems little likely.— 
vaivarnikam : ‘Vivaria is off the Yavana-dvipa’ (Cp), ‘off Coniyaderfa’ (Cb). Cj reads mival- 
gukam. —gdrbhifjtikd ‘bulging in the middle’ (Cb), ‘with a yasti (strip?) in the middle’ 
(Cp); ‘with defects in the interior’ (Meyer). 
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Sandal-wood from Satana is red and has the smell of the earth. 
44 That from Go;$ir§a is blackish red and smells like fish. 45 The sandal¬ 
wood from Hari is of the colour of the parrot’s feather and has the smell of a 
mango, also that from the Tr^iasa. 40 That from Grameru is red or red-black 
and lias the smell of goat’s urine. 47 That from Devasabha is red and has 
the smell of a lotus, also that from Japa. 48 That from Johga is red or 
red-black and smooth, also that from Turupa. 49 That from the Mala is 
whitish red. 50 Jmcandana is rough, black like aloe or red or reddish black. 

51 That from Kala mountain is reddish black or of the colour of saffron. 

52 That from Kosagara mountain is black or black-variegated. 53 That 
from the Sitodaka has tlie lustre of the lotus or is black and smooth. 54 That 
from Naga mountain is rough or of the colour of moss. 55 That from Sakala 
is brown. 

56 Light, smooth, not dry, unctuous with oil like butter, pleasant 
in smell, penetrating the skin, unobtrusive, not losing colour, capable of 
bearing heat, allaying heat and pleasant to the touch, — these are the excellen¬ 
ces of sandal-wood. 

57 Aloe from Jonga is black, black-variegated or variegated with 
round spots. 58 That from Doiiga is dark. 50 That from beyond the sea 
has a variegated appearance (and) has the smell of uMra or the fragrance of 
navamaltkA 

60 Heav}^ smooth, of a pleasant smell, wide-spreading (in fragrance), 
burning well, without a tliick smoke, of a uniform fragrance, capable of 
standing a rubbing, — these are the excellences of aloe, 

61 Tailaparnika (incense) from Asokagrama has the colour of flesij and the 
fragrance of a lotus. 62 That from Johga is reddish yellow and has the fra- 

43 The description of sdra articles begins with this s. — sdtatuini ‘from the Satana coun¬ 
try’ (Cb), ‘from the Satana mountain’ (Cj). 44 goHrsakam ‘from the Gosirsa country’ (Cb); 
the name is more likely to be that of a mountain, as in Cj. 45 haricandanam ‘from the 
HaridesaV{Cb), ‘from the mountain shaped like /tan, i.e., monkey’ (Cj). hari may possibly 
refer to the colour ‘tawny.’ td^rtiasam ‘from the mountain on the bank of the river 
Tniasa’ (Cj ). 46 Grameru is ‘a region’ (Cb), *a mountain’ (Cj). —- basta ‘goat’ is the 
musk-deer, according to ‘some’ in the commentators. 47 Japa, Johga and Turtipa are in 
Kaniarupa, the rest of the places mentioned in connection with sandalwood are in the 
Malaya region (com.). 51 Cb’s actual comment shows mktahdlain before anarndyavarnam 
vd. That ax>pears to have been original. 53 Sitodaka ‘a river’ (Cj), ‘a country’ (Cp). 

56 sarpihsmhalepi', smearing with its oil is compared with smearing with butter. — 
tvagamtsdri ‘pleasantly penetrating up to the roots of the skin’s hair’ (Cb). Cb seems 
to have read avikdn for avimgi- Cf., however, s. 71 below. 

58 doiigakam : ‘Dohga is in Kaniarupa* (Cp). Cj seems to have read vangakatn 
‘from the Vahgas.’ 

60 mamplutadhimiam ‘without surging smoke* seems to convey the idea of absence of 
Overpowering smoke, while burning; ‘with a steady smoke, avasihitadhUmain* (Cj). 

61 tailapctfpika is a kind of incense. Meyer thinks it is a fragrant oil used as a salve. 
All the places of origin are in Kaniarupa (com.). 



of a blue lotus or the smell of cow’s urine. OS That from Grameru 
is smooth and has the smell of cow’s urine. 64 That from Suvan^iakudya is 
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reddish yellow^ and has the smell of the citron fruit. 65 That from Purnaka- 
dvipa has the fragrance of a lotus or the smell of butter. 

66 Bhadrcmiya from beyond the Lauhitya is of the colour of the jdtl- 


flower. 67 That from Antaravati is of the colour of u4tra. 68 And both 


have the smell of kustha. 

69 Kdleyaka from Svarruabhilmi is smooth and yellow. 70 That from 
the northern mountain is reddish yellow. 

Thus the objects of high value. 

71 Capable of (retaining fragrance When) formed into a lump or boiled 
or producing smoke, not losing colour, and amenable to mixing (with other 
substances); 72 and qualities similar to those of sandahwood and aloe, — 
these are their excellences. 

76 The kdntandvaka and the praiyaka are skins from the northern 
mountain. 74 Tlie kdntandvaka has the lustre of the peacock’s neck. 

75 The praiyaka is variegated with blue, yellow and white lines and spots. 

76 Both these are eight angulas in length. 

77 The bisl and the mahdbisl come from Dvada^agrama. 78 The hisl 
is of an indistinct colour, hairy or variegated. 79 The mahdbul is rough, 
mostly white. 80 Both are twelve arignlas in length. 

60 bhadra^riya is camphor or takkola or irlvdsaka or red sandahvood (Cp). 6B ku^ha 
is the name of a medicinal plant, also called pdribhavya (com.). 

69 kdleyaka is also a kind of fragrant substance. It is ddruJiaridrd (Amara, 2.4.101). 

— Svarnabhumi ‘Burma’ (Cs Meyer), ‘Sumatra’ (Meyer). 70 uttaraparvaia is evidently 
the Himalaya. 

71 pindalcvdtha- etc. : the idea of their retaining fragrance when fonned into lumps 
etc. (com.) is preferable to the idea of their capability to form lumps etc. (Meyer). Cj 
seems to read gandha for dhuma, ‘not losing its fragrance when mixed with something else.* 

— yogdnuvidhdyii i.e., capable of mixing with other substances so as to retain the fragrance. 

— The adjectives liere are in the neuter and would apply only to tailaparnika and hhada'd- 
4riya, hardly to kdleyakah. Perlxaps s. 71 should be read after s. 68. And perhaps the W'0rd6 
iti sdrdh should be read after s. 72j for ss. 71-72 describe qualities of sara, 

76 The description of phalgu objects begins with this s. — kdntandvakam: this and 
praiyaka as names of skins are derived from the place of their origin, in the Himalayas (Cj). 
76 astdftgiddydmam : this (;omes to about six indies, clearly the skin of a very small animal. 
According to Cj it is the skin of the Himalayan rat. 

77 Jayaswal (JBOES, 18, 97) identifies bisl and with the Little Yfie Chi and 

the Great Yue Ghi of Central Asia, In another place {Hindu Polity^ I, 214) he identifies 
mahdbisi with the Mahavrsas of the Vedas. These and the following names seem, however, 
to contain a reference to the animal rather than to the place of their origin. 78 duhilitikd 
‘hairy’ (Cb Cp), ‘of the shape of a house-lizard {grhagaiidkakdkardy (Cj). Meyer proposes 
dulihitlkd (Prakrit for dvilikhitikd) ‘having double lines.’ 
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ihe aymnikd, the kdlikd^ the kadaUt the candrottard and the kikuld 
are produced in Aroha. 82 The ^ycimikd is brown or variegated with spots. 
83 The kdlikd is brown or dove-coloured. 84 Both these are eight angulas 
in length. 85 The kadali is rough and one hasta in length. 86 The same, 
variegated with ‘ moons is tlie candrottard. 87 The Mlkidd is one-third 
the kadali (in length), variegated with circular spots or variegated with 
natural knots in the skin. 

88 Tlie samura^ the cvnasl and the sdmidl are from Bahiava. 89 The 
sdmura is thirty-six mgulas and of the colour of collyrium. 90 The cvnasl 
is reddish black or pale black. 91 The sdmullis of the colour of wheat. 

92 The sdtind, the nalcduld^ and the vrttapucchd are from Odra. 93 The 
sdtind is black. 94 The nalatuld is of the colour of the flower-panicle of 
the nala-reeci. 95 And the vrttapticchd is brown. 

These are the varieties of skins. 

96 Of skins, the soft, the smooth and the hairy are best, 

97 Woollen cloth is white, all red and part red, with threads laid in 
with the needle, variegated in weaving, with pieces joined together and with 
broken off threads. 98 The blanket, the kaucapaka^ the kulamitikd, the 
saumitikdy the horse’s saddle-cloth, the coloured blanket, the ialicchaka^ the 
armour, the paristmna and the samantabhadroka are (varieties of) woollen cloth. 
99 Slippery and wet as it were, fine and soft is best. 

81 drohajdhi Cb has Arota in the Himalayas’. 87 kadalUribhagd can hardly 
l)e * Ihree-faurths of kadali * (Meyer). kotha ‘ red circles ’ (Ch). The word may be a Prakrit 
form of kti^lha * a spot on the skin.’ Cj seems to have read naga- (for kotha-); but its 
explanation of it ^ gddgaslhdnaih ’ is far from cle&r, ^- krtakamikdjinacitrd ; the translation 
follows Gb. Meyer has * variegated like the aiiteloj>e’s skin when knots are formed in it.’ 
— vd seems obviously necessary for ca of tlie mss, 

88 bdhlaveydh: ‘Bahlava is in the Himalayas’ (Cb Cs). Bactria is more likely. Jayas- 
wal asserts (JBOBS, 18, 97) that a Central Asian fur is still known as sdmura and is still 
imported into India. 

92 audrdh i Cp derives it from iidra in the sense of ^jalncaraprdvdvi^^ah\ More likely, 
how^ever, it contains a reference to the place of origin as in the other cases, perhaps Orissa. 
Cj has VdradeMjdtdfv 

97 duddha ‘white’ (Cb); 4uddkarakta "ail red’ (Cb); paksa-rakta ‘half-red, half-white’ 
(Cb). If rakta from ranj means ‘dyed,’ the three terms may also mean ‘undyed, ’ ‘fully dyed’ 
and ‘part dyed.’ Cj has pak^maraktam ‘dyed in (crosswise) threads only.’ — khacita ; 
the translation is as in Cb, which seems to imply some sort of knitting. - khaiidasam- 
ghdiydi as Cj has‘parts are separately made and then joined together.’ Cb has ‘with many 
tlireads left unwoven’. — tantuvicchinna to refer to some sort of net-M ork or lace- 
work. Meyer refers khacita etc. also to colours, wliich seems little likely. 98 kaucapakah: 
Cb, reading /co- explains by *a covering.’ Cp has ‘helmet for protection from cold.’ Cb 
adds kapild after this word and explains it by ‘covering for tlie head.’ — kulamitikd and 
saumitihd nve housings for elephants, the latter being black (Cb Cp). Cj has ^samitikd 
karmtrdnamreiiv-gmriV —talicckakam is a kind of bed-spmad (Cp) or carpet (Cj). — 
vdravdna : Meyer suggests the etymology from vdra ‘horses’ hair’ and vdna ‘weave’, i.e., 
with a rough texture. — paristoma ‘a kind of blanket’ (Cb), ‘a carpet for the elephant’ (Cj). 
Meyer thinks that it is a bed-spread ‘tucked in on all sides.’ numantabhadrakam : ‘belt 
or hem at the bottom of the amoiour, sanndhatalapattaka' (Cj). 90 picchilamy i.e., ‘where 
the hand slips’(Cj). tra may be construed with this word also. 







^ ' 100 The black bhlngut, made out of a collection of eight woven 

strands (and) the apasdraha which keeps off rain, —that is (woollen cloth) 
from Nepala. 


101 The sarhpufiM, the caturaSrikd, the lambard, the katavdnaka, the 
prdvaraka and the sattalikd are (products from) the hair of animals. 

102 The dukula from the Vahgas is white and smooth. 108 That 
from the Punidras is dark and smooth like a gem. 104 That from Suvar- 
nakudya is of the colour of the sun, with gem-smooth water-weave, with a 
uniform weave and with a mixed weave. 105 Of these, there is cloth with 
a single yarn or with one and a half yarns or with two, three or four yarns, 

106 By that is explained the ksauma from Kasi and the Pundi’as. 

107 The patrornd-silk comes from the Magadhas, the Pujridras and 
Suvarnakudya. 108 The /mga-tree, the likuca, the hakula and the banyan 
tree are the sources. 109 That fr*orn the ^^«ga-'tree is yellow. 110 That 
from the likuca is wheat-coloured. Ill That from the balmla is white, 
112 The remaining one is of the colour of butter. 118 Of these, that from 
Suvarnakudya is best. 

100 a^taprolisamghatyd seems to mean ‘in which there is a collection (sawighdtya) of 
weaves (pro//) of eight strands/ apparently suggesting very thick threads, —bhingial is 
apparently the name of this cloth; so Cb, which, however, reads timkist* —► t}a^‘cwdrct^m 
apasamkah : in spite of the absence of ca, this seems to refer to another tyi)e of Nepal 
cloth, apasdmka being the name and varmvdratia (despite the difference in gender) 
descriptive of it, Meyer understands only one tyi>e’ in the whole s., the apasdraka. Three 
{bhihgish varfavdram and apasdraka) are possible, but not very likely. 

101 aamputikd ‘a guard for shanks’ (Cb); lambard and katavdnaka are kinds of bed¬ 
spreads, so is prdvaraka also a bed-spread with a fringe on botiii sides (com.). It may be 
that sarhputika is ‘a bag,’ lambard ‘a curtain, hanging,’ katavdnaka ‘matting or rug,’ and 
prdvaraka ‘a rug’, sattalikd is also a kind of bed-spread. * Cp says that to local people, 
katavdnaka is known as bhd^yaka, prdvaraka as rvnidvartaka and sattalikd as [tulikd. 

102 dukulam t cf. J. Charpentier (ZDMG, 73, 144-145) for the suggestion that this 
is a case of Prakritism for dvikula, a word primarily descriptive of the clotli ‘with two 
borders’ and secondarily of the material. Smarrtakudya ‘a region in ICashmir* (Cb). 
‘Suvarnakudya was subsequently changed to Karnasuvarna, which includes Murshidabad 
and Rajmahal in Bengal. The soil here is red like gold and lienee the name’ (Haraprasad 
Shastri, JBORS, V, 1919, 318). 104 rnanisnigdfiodakavdnam : ‘soaking the material in 
water, then rubbing it with a gem and then weaving’ (Cp), ‘rubbing with a gem, making 
wet with water, then weaving’ (Cj), ‘a weave producing the smoothness of a gem and the 
transparency of water’ (Meyer). •— catura^avdnam ‘weave with one uniform colour’ (Cb 
Cp). A reference to colo ur seems hardly to be there, Cj has ‘ unmixed with cotton or silk.’ 
vydmi^ra-, i.e., a mixture with cotton or silk or a mixture of colours (com.) The three expres¬ 
sions would seem to describe all three types of dukula. 105 ekdMukam, i.e., with a single 
yarn in the warp and the woof ; adhyardhdMukam with a single yarn in the warp and double 
in the woof; and so on. Cb refers to another expfanatioi/where aMu is understood 
as ^colour.’ 

107 partrornd, literally, ‘wool in the leaf ’ refers to a kind of silk. Joges Chandra 
Ray (JBORS, III, 216) identifies it with the Eri or Mugasiik of Assam. Lassen mentions 
12 kinds of worms native to India, the trees favoured by them being badarl, eranda 
and pippala (Meyer). 
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114 By that are explained the silk and silk-cloth from the land 
of Cina. 


115 Cotton fabrics from Madhura, the Aparantas, the Kalingas, Ka^i, 
the Vafigas, the Vatsas and the Mahisas, are best. 

116-117 Of precious articles other than these, he should be con¬ 
versant with the amount, price, characteristics, class and appearance, 
their storing, manufacture of new ones and repair of old ones, secret 
treatment, tools, their use according to place and time, and remedies 
against things destructive (to them). 


CHAPTER TWEL VE 


SECTION 30 STARTING OF MINES AND FACTORIES 

1 The Director of Mines, being conversant with the science of (metal) 
veins in the earth and metallurgy, the art of smelting and the art 
of colouring gems, or having the assistance of experts in these, and 
fully equipped with workmen skilled in the work and with implements, 
should inspect an old mine by the marks of dross, crucibles, coal and 
ashes, or a new mine, where there are ores in the earth, in rocks or in 
liquid form, with excessive colour and heaviness and with a strong smell 
and taste. 

114 ctmbhiimljdh : Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, I, App. C, 212 n.) argues that Cina 
refers not to China but to Shlna, the Gilgit tribe, which still carries on silk manufacture. 
Cina, he says, are often mentioned with Darada and other Hhnalayan or North-western 
people (Manu, 10.44 etc.). ‘Cina alone cannot jump over thousands of miles away 
into China.* 

115 iMdhurmn ‘Madhura is the capital of the Papdyas’ (Cb)j Cj refers to northern 

Madhura as well as the southern. ^ mdhisakam may refer to Maliismati on the Narmada 
or to Cb reads 

117 karma guhyam, x.e., coloxiring, falsification of jewels etc. — de^akdlaparibhogam 
‘the jiroper time and place for manufacture, purchase etc. and the manner of their 
use’ (Cb Cp); but ‘use at the proper place and time’ would appear a better idea. 
Breloer (KSt, III, 293) thinks that as the verses deal witlx the guarding of goods 
wliile the chapter is concerned witli their iiisj^ection, they are probably derived from 
a different source. 


2-12 

1 iiUbaidstra ‘the science of metallic veins in the ground, or that of transmutation 
of copper into silver or gold* (Cb Cp). Cj has ''bhilmiparik^d^dtra.^ Breloer (KSt, III, 410) 
understands ‘geometry.* rasapdka ‘ alchemy and smelting’ (Cb); it seems, liowever, that 

we have a single idea ‘smelting of liquid ores.’ Cl*, suvar^apdka in 1.18.8 (where manirdga 
is also mentioned)* — bhutapdrvam implies an abandoned mine, --^bhiimi, prmiara and 
rasa are the three types of ore tliat may be found. — Breloer (KSt, TIT, 309) refers atyanta- 
var^iagatiramm to bhumi- mxdjyrasiara-dhafn only and ugragandharasam to rasadhaiu only. 
That does not seem intended. 
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(Those liquids) that flow inside a hole, a cave, a table-land at the 
foot, a rock-cut cave, or a secret dug-out in mountains whose regions are known 
(to contain gold-ore), that are of the colour of the jambu- the mango- or tlie 
palm-fruit or of a cross-section of ripe turmeric or of jaggery or of orpinient 
or red arsenic or honey or vermilion or white lotus or of the feather of a parrot 
or a peacock, that have in their environs water and plants of the same colour, 
and that are viscous, clear and heavy, are gold-bearing liquids. 3 (If, when) 
thrown in water, they spread on the surface like oil and absorb mud and dirt, 
they are capable of transmuting copper and silver up to one hundred (times 
their own weight). 

4 Exactly similar to that in appearance, (but) with a strong smell 
and taste, he should know to be bitumen. 

5 Ores in earth or rocks, which are yellow or copper-coloured or 
I’eddish-yellow, which, when broken, show blue lines or are of the colour 
of the mudga or mdsa bean or krsara, which are variegated with spots or 
lumps as of curds, which are of the colour of turmeric or myrobalan or 
lotus-leaf or moss or liver or spleen or saffron, which, w hen broken, show 
lines, spots or svasiikas of fine sand, which are possessed of pebbles and 
are lustrous, which, when heated, do not break and yield plenty of foam 
and smoke, are gold-ores, to be used for insertion, as transmuters of copper 
and silver. 

0 (Ores) of the colour of a conch-shell or camphor or crystal or butter 
or a dove or a pigeon, or vimalaka (gem) or the peacok’s neck, (or) of the colour 
of sasyaka (gem) or gormdaka (gem) or jaggery or unrefined sugar, (or) of the 
colour of the flower of koviddra, ov lotus or pdtall-flowev or /ca/a|/a-flower or the 
flower of flax or of linseed, (and) containing lead, containing antimony, smelling 
like raw flesh, when broken (either) black with a white shimmer (or) white 
with a black shimmer, or all variegated with lines and spots, soft, (which) 
when being smelted do not split and yield plenty of foam and smoke, are 
silver-ores. 

7 In the case of all ores, when there is increase in heaviness there is 
increase in metal-content. 


2 gudhakhala may be one made by robbers. found in Cb and a v. 1. in M2 seems 

genuine. —sarnTnodaka- etc. : the liquids evidently affect the colour of water and plants 
nearby. 3 veddhdraJi: the root vyadh seems to Irave the technical sense of ‘to transmute.’ 
Cj has ^siwarnmya kartdrafg as the paraphrase. In Mad upari the idea apparently is that 
for each 100 units of copi>er or silver, one unit of tliis liquid would be sufficient. 
Meyer compares Ksemendra’s Kitldnyilasa, 9.7-8. 

5 pratlvdpdrthdh: according to tlie commentators, this ore in powder fonu is inserted 
in copper or silver while boiling. 

0 For vimdaka and sasyaka, see 2.11.35, for gmedaka 2.11.80. vimalaka is winte¬ 
red according to Cp here. 
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Of these, those that are impure or dim in the interior flow in a pure 
form when infused in strong urine and caustic, when formed into lumps with 
(a paste of) the rdjavrkm, the banyan tree, the plhc, cow’s bile, pigment and 
the urine and dung of the buffalo, the donkey and the young camel, either 
mixed with this (during boiling) or smeared with this (paste). 

9 The insert!to (in the ore) of the bulbous roots of the kadall and the 
vajra, along with the caustic (of the ashes) of barley, rndsa-hean, sesamum, 
paldki and pUu or along with the milk of the cow and the goat, is productive 
of softness. 


Honey and liquorice, goat’s milk with sesamum-oil, mixed with ghee, 
and fermenting stuff, together with the kandaltf — with only 
three infusions in this, a (metalore) that may have been broken even a 
hundred-thousand-fold becomes soft. 


10 

jaggery 


11 The insertion of (the powder of ) the teeth and horns of tlie cow is 
the remover of softness (in metals). 

12 Ore from rocks or a region of the earth, which is heavy, unctuous and 
soft (and which is ) tawny, green, reddish or red (in colour) is copper-ore, 

18 That which is crow-blaek or of the colour of the dove or yellow 
pigment or studded with white lines (and) smelling like raw flesh, is lead-ore. 

14 That which is grey like saline earth or of the colour of a baked lump of 
earth is tin-ore. 

15 Tliat which is made up mostly of smooth stones, is whitish-red or of 
the colour oisinduvdra-tiowGY is iron-ore. 

10. That which is of the colour of kfikanda (‘ crow’s egg ’) or birch-leaf 
is vaikrntaka-ore, 

8 vmdhagarbhdh, i.e., when the metal content is not clear, of human beings 

or of the elephant, horse, bullock, donkey and goat (com.), —ksdra is derived from the 
ashes of kadall, apamdrga etc. (Cb Cj). — karahha ‘a young camel’ may also mean "a young 
elephant.’ Meyer understands an option between etc. and etc. But 

the option appears to be only in the matter of prmfutfpa or 

9 yavamdsa- etc. : barley-husks, bean-stalks, sesamum-stalks, and the wood of pald^a 
and ptlu tree arc burnt to fonn the caustic, yavaksdra is well-known as salt-petre. --t- vaj- 
rakanda is either vi^nukanda or vanasurana (Cp). 

10 The stanza in the middle of tlxe chapter is clearly a quotation from an earlier 
authority. —* kif}va : its ingredients api>ear to be described in 2.25.8B; cf. 2.25.20. Cb reads 
-gudacfiri^a- in the sense of ‘sandy jaggery.’ — vibhinnarn conveys the idea of brittlenes s. 

12 bhdrikah etc. : it may be tliat bhdrika, migdhu and mrdu are to be understood of all 
metal ores mentioned in ss. 12-10; they differ only as to colour. 

15 khwmnhah ‘consisting mostly of smooth stc>nesV(Cp); Cb reads in the 

same sense. 

10 kdkdnda isi *a kind of tree’ identified with mahdnimha in the .^abdakalpadnma. 
- bhujapatra appears to be corrupted from bhdrjapatra. Apparently reading kdxida- 
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17 That which is clear, smooth, lustrous, possessed of sound, cold, hard 
and of a light colour is gem-ore. 

18 What is produced from ores, he should put to use in factories for the 
respective metals. 10 He should establish trade in manufactured goods in a 
single place, and (lay down) a penalty for those who manufacture, purchase or 

- sell elsewhere. 

20 He should make a miner who robs pay eight-fold, except in the case of 
jewels. 21 The thief and the person who lives (by mining) without permis¬ 
sion, he should bind and foi-ee to Work (in the mines), also tlie person who 
offers personal labour in place of a fine. 

22 He should let for part-share or on lease a mine that is burden-some 
in point of expenses or working ; a light one, he should work himself. 

23 The Director of Metals should establish factories for copper, lead, 
tin, vaikrntaka, brass, steel, bronze, bell-metal and iron, also (establish) trade 
in metal-ware. 

21 The Mint Master sliould cause to be minted silver coins with one- 
fourth part copper (and) containing a hardening alloy one mam (in weight) 
of one of the following, (viz.) iron, tin, lead and antimony, (of the denominations 

bhurjapaira-, Cp explains ^kd^dam samt^draniaraktam mlliphalam, bhurjapafraifi hhurjd- 
bhidhdno trrksas tatphalavarnamJ* — vd seems to show the option between kdkdxtda and bhuja- 
palm, r^ vaikrntaka : the exact identification of t!us metal is uncertain. Cj’s not very 
clear words are ^vaikrtadhdtur acchalohasya dhdtur iiyarthah; vaikriato hi varakusale cinade^e 
papam (vdyam V) utpadyatey"* which seems to suggest that the name is derived from some 
locality, and may be some special kind of iron or steel. 

17 Cb, reading MativraJi, explains ‘becoming cool immediately on being taken out 
of fire.’ Cj seems to read tiwataranlgah, 

19 atyayam ; this is 25 pm^as as ins. 20 below, according to Cs. It may however be 600 
parias as in s. JU below and 2.25.2, as it involves a violation of state monopoly rights. 

20 anyntra ratnebhyah : in this case the punishment is death as in 4.0.2. 21 tkipdo- 
pakdrirta^n : i.e., the person who, unable to pay the line, offers personal labour instead, same 
as dandapratikartr (2.24.2) or (lafi(lapratikdrml (2,23,2); of. 3.18.18. 

22 In bhdga a fixed share of the actual produce is received; in prakmya a fixed rental 
is received whatever the amount of produce. 

23 drakvia, kfivum and tala are alloys of copper with tin f)r zinc in various propoitioiis. 
_ loha seems to be used for ‘iron’ as well metal in general- 

24 Udcmriddhxjak^ah : laksafia in tlxis name apparently refers to the emblem of the king 
or state stamped on the coins as on ^,he piiucli-marked coins. Tliere was obviously no 
name or effigy of the ruler, Cf. Jayas’vval, Hindu Polity, I, 42-43. -r—Thougli the actual 
weight of tlie coin is not stated, it is reasonable to suppose that it is the same as kar^a or 
mvarna, i.e., 16 masakrn (cf. 2.10.3), as Cp says. Thus a silver pariu would have 4 ma^akas 
of copper, 1 mdsa (i.e., musaka) of hfja or hardening alloy and 11 mdmkwt of silver. In the 
lower denominations the same proportions hold good. But, as Meyer says, tliough this is 
the sense, the wording favours the idea that even in the lower denominations the alloy is to 
be 1 mfi^aka in each. — pdddjivam, *i.e., one-fourth silver, 11 parts coppey and 1 mdsa alloy’ 
(com.). But the copper mdifa or mdsaka is lower in value than a quarter pana and seems 
to be 1/lOtli of a pam in value (cf. 4.9.4, 0). The weight of the co))per rndmka appears 
also to be 1 sitvarna and not 1 musaka ; for coins 1 /8th of this in weight are mentioned. A 
ma^aka (coin) cannot be supposed to contain A^mdsas of silver as against 1 3/8th in an 
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pam^ a half, pana, a quarter pana and a one-eighth ; (further), 
copper coins with one-quarter sustenance (of an alloy), (of the denominations 
of) out mdsaka, a half a kdkanl and a half kdkam. 

25 The Examiner of Coins should establish the currency of pmias^ for 
trade and for receipts in the treasury. 26 (He should also fix) a coining 
fee of eight per cent, a commission of five per cent, an inspection fee of one- 
eighth per cent, and a penalty of twenty-five pana-9 for those wlio manufacture, 
purchase, sell and examine in other places, 

27 The Superintendent of Mines should establish factories for (articles of) 
eonch-shelis, diamonds, gems, pearls, corals and caustics as well as commerce 
in them. 

28 The Salt Gommissioner should collect at the proper time the sh%re^of 
salt as released after crystallization as well as the lease-rent, also the price, tlie 
inspection fee and the surcharge from the sale. 29 Imported salt shall pay 
one-sixth part (as duty). 30 (Its) sale (shall be allowed) only after the share 
and the dues are paid (viz.,), five per cent surcharge, the inspection fee and the 
manufacturing fee. 31 The purchaser shall pay the duty and a protective 
duty corresponding to the loss sustained by the king’s goods ; one who pur¬ 
chases at another place (shall pay) a fine of six-hundred panas in addition. 
32 (A pex’son selling) adulterated salt shall pay the highest fine (for violence), 
also the person living (by salt-manufacture) without petTOission, except forest- 

a^iahhdga pana and 2 3/4th mdsa in a quarter paria. There is little doiibt that there is no 
silver in the copper coin, only the djtva or the hardening alloy. Perhaps the original 
reading was pddahijam* Cj seems to imply that the copper coins are also called pand, 
ardhapana etc. and that it is these that are meant in connection with lines. 

25 vydvahdriktm koiapraveMfdm ca : apparently two sets of currency, one for trade 
purposes and the other for payments to the treasury are thought of. Breloer tldnkwS (KSt, 
ill, 426) that copper coins w'ere used for trade and silver coins alone came into the treasury. 
This appears to be Cp’s idea. 20 rupikam is manufacturing charges or coining fee, according 
to the commentators. Meyer understands a sort of commodity tax, on eacii object (rwpoj 
as such. — vydjim : see 2.0.10. aiyayom : according to Cp Cs, the offence is the reduc¬ 
tion of metal-content to the extent of l/8th. There is nothing here to show this, and the 
fine would appear too small for such tampering with coins, anyatra seems to mean ‘else- 
where% i.e., not in the royal mint, as in s. 19 above, though here kartr- etc. is used in the 
dative or ablative, not genitive. The 25 pai^ias thus work out as a licensing fee for making 
coins elsewhere than in a royal mint. With anyatra in the sense of ‘excepting’ Cp under¬ 
stands the fine as 1,000ifeurir, etc., Cs ‘according to offence/ Cb seems to explain 
‘servants are fined 25 paniLas for their offences, except in the case of those wlio do the things 
in the proper place.’ The nature of the olfence is not clear in this case. 

27 ksdra \ commentators understand alkalis or caustics, Meyer ‘mica’ or ‘quartz.’ 
In view of the mention of ksdra with lava^^a in s. 34 and 2,15.14-15, sugar-cane products arc 
not unlikely even here. 

28 rupam is the same as pdtiksikam (com.). 80 dattahhdgamhhagasya : vihhdga refers 

to vydji, rupa and (Breloer), It would have been better, in that case, if jjaflcakam ,,. 

rdpikarh ca were included in the preceding s. — rdpikdm : if this is ‘manufacturing charge’, 
it could hardly apply to imported salt. Perhaps it became a regular impost whether tlie 
state manufactured the article or not. 81 kretdt i.e., the native trader who piirc*Uases from 
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termits. 




33 Brahmins learned in the Vedas, ascetics and labourers may 
take salt for their food (without payment). 34 All other varieties of salt and 
sugar shall pay (only) the duty. 

35-30 Thus Irom the mines lie should collect the price, the share, 
the surcharge, the monopoly tax, penalty, duty, compensation, fine, 
inspection fee, and manufacturing charges as well as the twelve kinds of 
metals and commodities (made from them). In this way he should fix the 
collection (of income) under various heads in the case of all commodities. 

' 37 The treasury has its source in the mines; from the treasury 

the army comes into being. With the treasury and tlie army^ the earth is 
obtained with the treasury as its ornament. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

SECTION 31 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF GOLD IN THE WORKSHOP 

1 The Superintendent of Gold should cause to be built a workshop with a 
court-yard having four work-halls without inter-communication (and) with a 
single door, for the manufacture of gold and silver, 2 In the middle of the 
market highway he should establish the Goldsmith, skilled in his profession, 
of noble birth and trustworthy. 

the foreign merchant. Cf, 2.21,7 ff. ^anyatra, i.e., not at the toll gate. Breloer omits 
kreta, ‘in the other case, 600 paxias as an additional impost,’ 34 lamnakmravargak : see 
2,15.14-15. — ^ulkam and not the other imposts as >vell. 

85-86 Cb’s ca bhagam is certainly preferable to vibhdgam. ^'j^righam ; see 2.6.10 above. 
The commentators here understand inspection fee, which is little likely. As monopoly 
tax, it would be something fixed on every article made by the state which no one else 
could make. — vaidhararia, it would appear, operated when the state goods remained 
unsold because of competition, or when their prices went down. It was not a regular tax. 

— rupam: Cb has ‘silver and copper coins,’ which seems hardly likely in view of s. 30 above; 

‘inspection fee’ is better. •— dv&daiavitiham : commentators supply samudayam as the 
substantive, looking on dhdtu and paiiya as the 11th and 12th items of income. It is, 
however, better to understand it as an adjective to dhatum as in Meyer, who has gold, silver 
and the metals of s. 28 (lodhra of the mss. tiH loha plus another metal). The twelfth metal, 
however, might well be of s. 17. —mmkJuh refers to dyanmkha as in 2.6.10. 

— Breloer (KSt, III, 437) contends tiiat the inclusion of these karikds, which really belong 
to the province of the samdharlr, in the Chapter on the Mine-Superintendent shows that 
the office of the samdhartr (and also of the mmnidhdtr) was not differentiated, before Kau- 
tiilya’s time, from what was mainly tlie king’s household economy. Kaujilya may therefore 
represent, according to him, the attempt to stress the importance of political control. He 
admits, however, that the differentiation is V^ery old and represents a natural and living 
division. 

87 This stanza, says Breloer (KSt, HI, 407), belongs to a simpler conception; ko4a 
and danda are among the oldest political ideas. It seems that he finds traces of develop¬ 
ment where probably none exivSt. 

2.18 

The significance of the name ahsaWd for the workshop where gold is purified, assayed 
etc. is not clear. 

2 saumrnihah : his duties are described In the next Chapter, 2,14. 
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That from the JambuL river, that from (Mt.) Satakumbha, that from 
Hataka, that from Venn, that produced in jSrhga^iikti, that found in a natural 
condition, that transmuted by means of liquids and that produced from mines, 
— these are (types of) gold, 4 (Gold) of the colour of the lotus-filament, soft, 
smooth, not producing a sound and lustrous is best, reddish-yellow is of a 
middling quality, red of the lowest quality. 

5 Of the best (varieties), the pale-yellow and the white are impure. 
0 He should cause that because of which it is impure to be removed by means 
of lead four timCvS that quantity. 7 If it becomes brittle by the admixture of 
lead, he should caitse it to be smelted with dried lumps of cow-dung. 8 If it 
is brittle because of (its own) roughness, he should cause it to be infused in 
sesamum-oil and cow-dung. 

9 (Gold) produced from the mines, becoming brittle by the admixture of 
lead, he should turn into leaves by heating and cause them to be pounded on 
wooden anvils, or should cause it to be infused in the pulp of the bulbous roots 
of the hadall and the nq/m (plants). 

10 That originating in Tuttha, that from Gauda, that from Kaitibu and 
that from CakraA^illa, these are (types of) silver. 11 (Silver which is) 
white, smooth and soft is liest. 12 The opposite kiiid and that which tendwS 
to burst is bad. 13 He should purify that with one-fourth part of lead. 
14 TJiat in whicli a crest has appeared at the top, which is clear, lustrous and 
of the colour of curds is pure. 

3 jdmbilnada : ’ from the Jambii river near Mt. Mem. Tins gold is used by gotlB alone 
and is of the colour of j<m6ri-fruit.’ (com.). kitakumhha ‘ from Satakumbha mountain ’ 
(com.). Meyer thinks tlxat {^atakumbha may be a river. This gold has the colour of a 
lotiis-iilament. — hdtaka contains a reference to the region ; ‘ of the colour of kurandaka 
flower ’ (Cp), * of the colour oi pdthdnkuri or kimwibha flower ’ (Cb). — imiriavam * from 
Mt. Veigiu ’ (com.), ‘ from river Venn ’ (Meyer); ‘ of the colour of kariiikdrn flower ’ (com.). 
— !§rngasukti is Suvari;iabhiiini (com.); ‘ of the colour of ’ (com.), —jdtarupa 

a]>part*ntly refers to its being found in a naturally pure form. — rasavidlVia by transmuting 
copper or silver with the kdiicatiika ram of 2.12.2-3. Russ, renders rasavidcUta hy ‘ obtahied 
from streams.’ 4 cmadi ' not producing a sound ’ is from Cb for ammddi ‘ i*esonant ’ of 
the mss. Cp has anddi but refers to tlie otlicr v.l. 

5 k e^thdnmh : Cb Cs read this at tiie end of s. 4 wJuch makes three kinds of ^restha^ — 
ire^thdndm Sre^tha, sresthdndihmadfiyama, etc., which is not a happy idea. At the beginning 
of s. 3, it may refer to the ^restha of s. 4 except as regards colour. Tliat also is not convincing. 
The word ^resthmdm does not appear to be original and perhaps it might be better to drop it, 

3 yena aprdpfakam etc. ‘ by lead four times tlxe amount of impurity ’ (Ob); ‘ by lead four 
times tlie gold itself ’ (Meyer, who asks, how can the amount of impurity be calculated 
befoieliand V). In the latter explanation, tat may he taken as referring to hire impurity 
and as the object of Mhnyet. 8 nisecayet: * the process of infusion is to be repeaterl a 
number of times ’ (corn.). 9 ‘ Gandih vrk^asya nuddcchdhhdvadhibhdgah ’ (Hemacandra). 

10 Tuttha is a mountain of that name according to the commentators. The sense 
‘ crucible ’ does not fit. This silver has tire colour of jasmine-flower. — gaudikam : ‘ Gauda 
is the Kamariipa region and silver has the colour of tire f«gar«-flower ^ (com.). — kdmhukam 
‘ from Mt. Kambu, Iras the colour of tire kunda flower ’ (com.) — cdkravdlikrmi ; ‘ from Mt. 
Cakravala, has the colour of the -flower ’ (com.) 12 sphotanain ‘liable to burst* 
apparently in the process of smelting. 14 udgafacfUikam * with a bud-like form at the top’ 
(Cb). 
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15 One mvarna of pure, turmeric-coloxjired (gold) is the standard. 
10 Thence by the substitution of one kdkanl copper onwards (hi a smarnu of 
gold) up to the limit of four (indmkas), sixteen standards (are obtained). 

17 After first rubbing the gold (to be tested) on the touchstone, he 
should afterwards rub the standard gold (on it). 18 That with a streak of the 
^ feame colour (as the standard) on places (on the stone) that are neither depressed 
nor elevated, he should know as properly tested; what is over-mbbed or lightly 
rubbed or powdered over wit.li red chalk from underneath the finger-nail, he 
should know as deception. 19 Gold, touched witli the forepart of the hand 
smeared with j/d^i-vermUion or sulphate of iron dissolved in cow’s urine, be¬ 
comes white. 20 The streak (of the gold) on the touchstone, tliat has fila¬ 
ments, is smooth, soft and lustrous is best. 

21 Stone from the Kalihgas or from the Tapi, which is of the colour of 
the 7ntidgaA)eBny is the best touchstone. 22 That which shoM^s the exact 
colour is advantageous for either sale or purchase. 23 That which has the 
colour of an elephant, with a green tinge, is over-sensitive to colour (and) is 
advantageous for sale. 24 That which is firm, hard and of uneven colour, 
is not sensitive to colour (and) is advantageous for purchase. 

25 The cut (of gold) that is sticky, of even colour, smooth, soft and 
lustrous is best. 20 The lieating that is uniform outside and inside, (and) 
has the colour of the lotus-filament or the colour of hmindakaAlcyvrer, is best. 
27 That which is dark or blue shows impurity. 

28 Weights and measures we shall explain in (the Section) ‘ the Superin¬ 
tendent of Standardisation’. 29 In accordance with those rules he should 
give and receive silver and gold. 


15 stwarriah : tliis refers to the weight, equivalent to la md^akas ; cf. 2.19.3. varrta- 
kafi: i.e., touch or fineness of gold. 10 kakaiit and Buvarnti are nowhere in tfie text brought 
into relation with One another. A kdkanl i s a copper coin 1 /4th of a md^aka in value (2.12.24), 
It seems that here it is understood to be 1 /4th of a mdsaka in weight, though the two mdsakas 
are different; so that a suvarria would be eqal to f>4 kdkants. By substituting 1, 2, 3 etc. 
kdkanis of copper in place of gold in a suvarria^ we get !(} touches with proportions of gold 
and copper ranging from 03 :1 to 48 :10 (the 10 kdkantH in the last make 4 mdsakas which 
in faid; is here stated to be tlie limit, a catuhmndntdl), Both rndsaka and kdkanl appear to 
be names of weights as well as of coins which apparently arc diftbrent in weig)\t. That is 
confusing. 

IT i.e., One of the IT standards mentioned above. 19 jdtihingutuka ^ a 

variety of vermilion called sasada (Gp) or (Cs).’ pmpakdslsd seems to be sul¬ 

phate of iron or blue vitriol. 

21 ‘ River Tapi in Maluirasfra ’ (Cj) ‘ in Arattade^a (Cb). 32 mmardgh i.e,, showing 

the colour of gold as it really is. ‘ Of a uniform colour ’ is less likely. 23 pratiragl , i.e., 
showing a higher toucli than wliat the gold actually has. 24 npratiragh i-e-, showing a 
lower toucli. 

25 chedafj, i.e., the section where it is cut. 20 tdpah : Cb Cs read tape and that is 
preferred by Joliy-Sehmidt. However, the nom. seems better corresponding to chedah above. 
With tdpey we cannot think Of a masculine substantive for sre^thah etc,, as siwar^a is neuter. 

28 pautavddhyakse in 2.19 helOw. 
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An nnatithorized person shall not approach the workshop. 81 One 
approaching is to be extirpated. 82 Even an officer, if carrying gold and 
silver (inside), shall be deprived of the same. 

38 Artisans doing the work of setting in gold, bead-making, plating 
and gilding and ornamental gold, (and) blowers, servants and dust-washers, 
shall enter and leave after their garments, hands and private parts are searched. 
84 And all their tools and uncompleted works shall remain just there, 
35 He should hand over the gold received and the work being carried out into 
the office. 86 In the evening and in the morning, he should deposit (the gold 
and the articles), marked with the seals of the maker and the overseer. 

37 Setting, stringing and minor work, these are ways of working (in 
gold). 88 Setting is the fixing of binding and so on. 89 Stringing is 
weaving in threads and so on. 40 (Making) a solid article, a hallow article or 
one with beads and so on is minor work. 

41 In the work of setting, he should use one-fifth part as fastening 
at base and tenth part as side-fastening, 42 Silver with a quarter part copper, 
or gold with a quarter part silver is artificial; against that he should guard. 
48 In the work of fixing of beads, (there should be) three parts enclosing at 

81 ucched^h ; Cb Cs understand ‘ confiscation of entire property.* Cf., however, 
1,15.6 above. 82 temim jiyeta, i.e*, what he has brought with liim should be confiscated. 

83 Cj drops •hasta-.--r kdficanakdru seems concerned witli setting gems in gold and 
silver as described in ss. 41-43. The root appears to be kac^ kaHc to bind. The 
Trikdv4aie^(i has ‘ kdcarmh patranibandhanam* pf^atakdru seems concerned with the 
making of gold beads or globules, iva^trkdru is the gilder and plater as in ss. 44-46, and 
tapaniyakdru is the maker of ornamental gold as in ss. 47 ff. — carakti seems to be an ordi¬ 
nary servant. If he has any special duty in the workshop like the others, its nature is not 
dear. Cj shows sarakq, which means * a gem ’* But it can hardly be construed with pdmsu- 
dhdmka. Dust-washing is possible in the case of gold, not of gems. 35 dhftam ca prayp- 
gam : Meyer proposes krtam as a contrast to ani^thitdh. However, work held in hand under 
production, is a better concept. Cb explains dhrtam by ‘ weighed * and kararj^madhye by 
‘ in the presence of witnesses.* kara^a as office appears, however, more likely. 86 sdyam 
prdtai ca : strictly this would imply night shifts as well. Perhaps, however, seals were 
made in tine evening and opened in the morning, — kartr is the artisan and kdrayiif is the 
supervisor or ‘ 3t^van,iddhfjafcsa himself * (com.) 

38 kdcdrpai^a * in which kdca^ te.^ a gem, pearl, diamond or coral is fixed * (Cj), hdca 
would seem to refer rather to the gold in which the gem etc. is set. 80 siUravdna ; gold 
threads arranged in various patterns seem lueant. 

41 arpayet ; this position of the verb is unusual. — paflcabhdgam kdricanam daiahhd- 
gam katumdnam : Cb has ‘ one-fifth of tlie gem should be set in tlie base and one-tentli in 
leaves of gold;* Cj explains katumdma as ‘ the covering of wax or \m {nuidhikchi^fa^ya Idk- 
ndyd va pracchddanam),* Cp, reading has * one-fifth as base and one-tenth 

as binding at the side,’ the remaining 7/10^ of gold remaining unconnected with the gem as 
in a ring. Tliis is what seems intended. Meyer suggests katimdnam as the reading * side¬ 
binding.’ G M read only mdnam. 42 Tlie point of the warpiug seems to be that artisans 
frequently use this alloy for setting and that fact cannot be very easily detected. 48 prfa- 
iakdcakarmanab : the difference from pureTpdca/corwan seems to be tliat we have gold beads 
set in this case, or gold beads and genas (Cs Meyer), paribhdri^ is probably the same as 
katimdna^ and vdstuka the base. Cb, urtderstanding gems Only even in tliis case, explains 
pctribhdp^ as ‘ tlie lotus-shaped or si^s/tAf^-shaped fixing for the gem.* hi in the s. does 





fes and two parts base, or four parts base and three parts enclosing 
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at the sides. 

44 In the work of tlie gold*plater, he should plate an article of copper 
with an equal amount of gold. 45 An article of silver, whether solid or hol¬ 
low, he should cover with half the amount of gold. 46 Or, he should gild 
(the silver article) with one-fourth part gold by means of the liquid or powder 
of sand-vermilion. 

47 Ornamental gold of the best kind, possessed of excellent colour, pas¬ 
sed through an equal amount of lead, turned into leaves by heating (and) made 
bright with Indus-earth, becomes the base of blue, yellow, white, gi*een and 
parrot-feather colours. 48 And iron of the colour of the peacock’s neck, white 
at the cut, shimmering, (and) powdered after being heated, is for this (gold) a 
colouring matter one kcikanl in measure for one suvarna (of gold). 

49 Or, silver, purified, four times in a crucible of bones, four times in one 
with an equal amount of lead, four times in a dry crucible, three times in a 
pot-sherd (and) twice in cow-dung, thus passed through seventeen crucibles, 

not seem to liave any signifioanoe. —* It is possible that the s. refers to the making 
of gold beads, v^tuka being the interior base, usually of lac and patibh&fjkda the exterior 
covering of gold. For this pf^atakarmanj^ali would be enough. Or, vMuka may refer to 
the bead itself and to the decorative extension at the sides. 

44 aarhyUhayet : Meyer has suggested that this is a Prakritism for sam-vyUh* 45 su^ram: 
the ghat%a$u^ram of the mss. is obviously due to repetition from the preceding word. 
C£. 8.40 above. 46 vdlukdhingulukasya etc. * with the powder of vermilion and sand ^ (Cb), 

* gold, which is powdered and mixed with mercury, is mixed with the powder of sand-ver¬ 
milion and melted on straw-fire ’ (Cp). It is difficult to see how mercury can be brought 
in unless rasena is read after curnenu. And mercury dos not seem necessary for the gilding 
described here. What exactly is meant by vdlukGhinguluka is not clear. See 2.14.34 below. 
— v&sayei from vas caus^ * to clothe ’ refers to gilding. 

47 tapaniyam seems to mean ‘ which is to be turned into ornaments ^ by heating, 
colouring etc. It is here an adjective to mvarriam* — saifidhavikayd ‘ with earth from the 
Saurastra country ’ (com.); ‘ earth from Indus ’ seems more likely, ^ fijf/udh'tom probably 

by rubbing with it, hardly * by heating along with it.’ (Meyer).- iukapota- of the mss. is 

obviously corrupt for ^iukapatra -; of. s. 56 below. — Some of the colours mentioned here 
are not referred to in ss. 51-56, while others referred to there are not mentioned here. 48 
dsya .. . k&kai^ikah Mtmrparagaf}^ i.e., one kdkapl of iron is the colouring for one mvamyz of 
gold (i.e., 1 in 64 as in s. 16 above) as described in s. 47. Meyer has ‘ a strong (ttk^n^a) form of 
this gold etc.’ It is not easy to see how this strong formis arrived at. — pitocflrtiitom ‘heated 
and powdered’ (com.), pita may also convey theidea of soaking in water, which may be done 
after heating. ‘ prat&pya udako^tam tatai cUrxdtam ’ (Cj).It is not clear what colour is 
produced in gold by the insertion of this powder. 

49 tdram upa§uddham vd: tdra is silver, particularly that used for ornaments ; 
upaMtdha refers to the purification as presently described; vd shows the option with 
savarrui above ; i.e., this silver also can be a base for colours. Meyer has * fine silver (idra) 
or almost pure (upa^ddtia) silver This appears little likely. — asthitutthe etc.: Cb Cp 
understand these terms as descriptive of the crucibles -—madeof earth mixed with bone- 
powder, of earth mixed with an equal amount of lead, of earth mixed with sand (du^katidtha, 
he., kata^arkardmUsd), of earth alone and of earth mixed with cow-dung. It may be, however, 
that asthi etc. describe the substances along with which the silver is smelted, iu^katuttha 
referring to smelting without any mixture. Meyer understands iuttha as blue vitriol, 
a mixture of this with asthi and aamasisa, and iu^ka as dry blue vitriol ; only kapSla, he 
says, he cannot understand. But even in his goinaya there is no blue vitriol. (Altogether 
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a-de bright with Indus-earth (is a base for colours). 50 Froni this 
one hdkanl onwards up to two mdsas should be inserted in one auvarna ; after¬ 
wards the adding of coloui’ing matter (should follow ); it becomes white silver. 

51 Three parts of ornamental gold, strengthened with thirty-two parts 
of white silver, it becomes white-red. 52 It makes copper yellow. 
53 Making the oranmental gold bright, he should give one-third part colour- 
ing; it becomes yellowish red. 54 (With) two parts of white silver, one part 
of ornamental gold produces the colour of the wwdga-bean. 55 When 
smeared with half a part of black iron, it becomes black. 56 Ornamental 
gold twice smeared with an enveloping liquid gets the colour of the pairot’s 
feather. 57 In undertaking that work, he should take a test regarding the 
various colours. 


59 


58. And he should be conversant with the treatment of iron and copper. 
Therefore, (he should know) also loss in the case of articles made of dia- 


hi8 explanation is not satisfactory. 50 kdkarji.tfiiMarafn etc. : from one kakar^i onwards up 
to two mdsas (i.e., 2 of this tdra is to be inserted in one suvartta. Tiiis word there¬ 

fore must be understood as the weight of that name and not as gold. Hence the me¬ 
tal in which the inseition is to be made would appear to be ordinary silver ; this would 
give nine tints of silver. Thus in the main Cp. Cb, reading kdhartyuUardpasdritdf understa¬ 
nds the insertion to be made in gold. That would make gold ivetatdra. This is not very 
likely; it also would not fit in with the possibility of tapaniya and ^mtatdra being mixed 
tegether (s. 51). Meyer understands tlxe removal of 1 kdkapi etc. of silver and insertion of 
gold in its place, suvar^e deyam makes this hardly possible. rdgayogah ; this would appear 
tobe the ^f/cf/iaas descnl>ed above. 

51 trayo etc.: the graramatioal difficulty is best removed by reading tat fiom 
Cb and retaining murcchitdh of the mss. Cp refers to the following explanation of * some *; 
‘ 8 parts of tapanlya are added to 82 less 8, i.e. 28 parts of ordinary gold and this mixture is 
smelted with 32 parts of iveiatara,' It is difficult to see how th6 words can yield all tliis 
meaning. Cb has ^ out of 82 parts 8 are tapaniya^ the rest 29 silve^.^ Since, however, 
mUfdh has the sense of * to increase, augment,’ the proporion of 8 to 82 would appear more 
likely. It is not altogether unlikely that dvdtrifhdadbhdga means l/82nd part,* so that the 
proportion might be 8 to 1/82 or 8 to 8/82. 52 tdmram pltakam karoti : Cp has ‘ 32 parts 
gold (with 8 parts tapanlya as above) -with 32 parts copper become yellow.’ Cb has ‘ 8 parts 
iapanlya and 32 parts copper.* Tiiat seems to be meant. Meyer has ‘ 8 parts copper and 
32 parts ^tatdra \ 58 rdgatribhdgam ‘ 1 kdkani in 8/4ths of a auvarna, i.e., in 12 tndsakas 
of gold ’ (Cp), ‘ one-third purified gold in unpurified gold ’ (Cb), ‘ X/8rd tapanlya is inserted 
in ivetatdra ’ (Meyer)., What seems meant is that in 8 parts of tapanlya 1 part of rdga of 
s. 48 is inserted. Cj seems to have I’ead tdmratribfidgam* -^pitardgam ‘ yellowish red * as 
distinguished from above. 54 Matdtra- etc.: according to Cp, rdgayoga is to be 

understood in addition ; but dvetatara already seems to have it. 55 kdldyasasya etc.: 

* gold of the colour of mudga when mixed with half part (half of 1/8, i.e., 1 /6) of colouring, 
becomes black’ (Cb); evidently kdldyasa is identified with tikp^a and ardha is related to 
tribhdga of s. 58. Meyer thinks that 4vetatdra becomes black in this way, not iapanlya, Cb 
however seems right in understanding the mixture of s. 54. And as it has 8 parts and rdga 
is half a part, the latter does amount to 1/ath of that mixture, though not in the way Cb 
understands it. 56 pratilepind rasena: Cp has ‘ liquified iron mixed with mercury.’ 
pratilepin, however, is an adjective ‘smearing all round, enveloping’ qualifying rasa, 
and the latter can hardly mean ‘ mixed with mercury.* rasa seems to be that of kdidyasa 
or tlk^a ; Meyer thinks of kdiicanika rasa of 2.12.2. 57 prativarr^ikd seems to refer to tlie 
test on the touchstone to ascertain whether tlxe desired colour is obUined or not. 

58 tik^atd.mra- etc .: the suvarnddhyak^a is to be conversant with this, though iron 
ahd copper articles are manufactured in separate factories, because these metals are used in 
the manufacture of gold and silver articles. 59 iasmdt: there is nothing in the text 
to explain this use of * tlnerefore Perhaps it owes its origin to 2.14.43. — apamyirndnam 


tAiN/sr/y^X, 



pearls and corals and the amounts required for the making of 
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gold and silver wares. 

60-61 Of an even colour, symmetrical, with beads not sticking to 
each other, firm, well-burnished, not soaked (for a false glitter), 
divided (into suitable parts), pleasant to wear, not gaudy, full of lustre, 
with a charming shape, even, and pleasing to the mind and eye, — these 
are declared to be the excellent qualities of an ornament. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

SECTION 82 THE ACTIVITY OF THE GOLDSMITH IN THE MARKET- 


HIGHWAY. 


1 The Goldsmith should cause the gold and silver work of the citizens 
and the country people to be carried out by workshop artisans. 

8 They should do the work with the time and the (nature of the) work 
stipulated, without stipulation as to time when there is the excuse of the 
(nature of the) work. 8 In case the work is done otherwise (than as ordered) 
(there f hall be) loss of wage and a fine double that (amoimt). 4 In case the 
time limit is exceeded, (he shall receive) a wage reduced by onc-quarter and a 
fine double that (amount). 

'taking away, removal * is understood as ‘ substitution of an inferior for a superior gem * 
(Cb). It may also mean ‘ reduction or loss’ in the process of cutting, polishing etc. (Meyer). 
^budhyeta is to be supplied from the preceding s. — bandhapramafidni refers to ‘ 3 parts 
paribhdrida etc.’ (Cb), ‘ amount required for plating ’ (Cp), ‘ amount required for making 
the article’(Meyer). 

60 smmdoandmm ‘ having a similar pair,’ i.e., symmetrical. — asathpitam ‘ not gilded 
to increase its lustre artificially ’ (Cs); ‘ not fabricated * (Meyer). Cj (with asamvltam) has 
• the colour of which is not obscured by other articles of momentary charm.’ — tom 
seems to refer to proper proportions in the various parts. 61 abhinUam " not gaudy’ 
(Cj), ‘ tasteful ’ (Meyer). It may also convey the idea of ‘ highly fimshed.’ — samsthdna 
seems to mean ‘ shape or form ’. svasihdna of M ‘ in its appropriate place (on the Ijody) ’ 
is also not bad. — tapanlya here is clearly ‘ ornament not merely gold. — The MriMs 
more properly belong to the sphere of the sauvarp ika of the next Chapter than to that of the 
sumrifiddhyak^a. 


2.14 


The aauvar^ika or goldsmith is clearly in state service. Apparently private goldsmiths 
are to work under his supervision. 

1. rxipyasuvarpam stands for ‘ <^ud silver articles,’ There 

is no reference to gold coins here, as is sometimes supposed. — dvtianihhi ^: these also appear 
to be in state service. 

2 k&rydpadeianh be., the nature of the work itself provides a valid excuse for delay. 
These ss. am repeated in 4.1.4-3, 7. In conformity with that, Cb Cp Cs interchange ss. 8 
and 4 here. 4 pddahinam vetamm iaddvigu^i ca ; tire 6ne would l>e ‘ double the 

8/4th wage ’ (Cs) rather than ‘ double the full wage * or ‘ double the l/4th wage that is 
deducted.* 
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The (artisans) shall deliver in the same condition as to quality^nS 
antity as they receive the entrusted metal, 6 And even after a lapse of 
time, (customers) shall receive it in the same condition, except what is lost 
(in manufacture) and worn away (by time.) 

7 The (Goldsmith) should be conversant with every detail in connection 
with the characteristics and the manufacture of gold and its articles by work¬ 
shop artisans. 

8 In the case of gold and silver (used in the manufacture of articles), 
a loss of one kakanl in a suvarna may be allowed* 9 One kdkant of iron — 
twice that in the case of silver — is the insertion for colour ; one-sixth part 
of that is the loss (allowed). 

10 In case of diminution of quality to the extent of one mdsa at least, 
the lowest fine for vidlence (shall be imposed); in ca^e of diminution of quan¬ 
tity (to that extent), the middle (fine); in case of deceit in scales and weights, 
the highest (fine), also in case of fraud in an article manufactured. 

11 For a (person) causing the manufacture (of an article) unseen by the 
Goldsmith or in some other place, the fine shall be twelve panas. 12 For 
the artisan, (the fine shall be) double, if there is a valid excuse. 13 If there 
is no excuse, the (person) shall be taken to the magisterial court. 14 And for 


5 vart^a is clearly * quality.* C kdldntardd api , i.e., ‘ when delay is caused by illness, 
disturbances, etc.* (Cb). Cs has * even if the artisan has gone on a long journey or is dead, 
his sons must return it in the same condition.* —- anyatra k^mpariMrxtdbhydm : Cb Cp have 
‘when there is diminution or wearing away there is a fine.* Cp mentions a fine ot* 1,000. 
It seems tliat k^^ refers to loss allowed in manufacture and pari^riia to wearing away by 
time; in either case there is no fine. 

7 lak^ai^a and prayoga are to be construed with Biwart^a and pudgala* In view of 2.18. 
85 and s. 11 below ‘ trade or practice of fraud ’ (Cs) is unlikely for prayoga^ 

8 iapta seems to be the same as tapanlya ornamental gold, and kaladhautaka orna¬ 
mental silver. CJ understands ‘ during the acts of heating {tapta) and washing for rubbing 
(Jsaladhauta),^ — kdkai^ikah sumrxie etc.: i.e,, loss allowed in the process of manufacture 
is l/64th or 1..56 per cent. 9 It seems best to regard rUpyaduigutiah as a parenthetical 
clause as in Meyer. The insertion in the case of silver would be 2 Udkaijds in 1 suvarna* Cb 
Cs, reading rUpyadmguttd, explain * 1 kdka^i of iron with 2 kdkapls of silver forms the colour¬ 
ing for gold.* Silver, however, is not mentioned as a colouring material in the last 
Chapter. It is true that the last Chapter does not also refer to 2 hdhafjkU as colouring 
material for silver- Nevertlieless the former explanation appears preferable. sa^hdgaf^ 
k^ayah: i.e., of 1 sumrpa gold and 1 kdkatii rdga (added to it) loss allowed is l/64th of 
gold and l/8th of rdga leaving 63 6/6th instead of 65 kdkai^ls; in silver, 64 2/3rds would 
remain out of 8Q kdkat^ts* 

10 md^dmre^ i.e., one mam of metal of higher quality {varpa) H reduced to a lower 
quality (Cp). Meyer has ‘ when the loss suifered by the customer is of the value of 1 mdfo.* 
This ignores varxia* ^pramdipihine : we have to understand md^^mre with this. kfiabhd- 
ndopadhau seems to refer to fraud after the article is made (kritajt i.e., during inspection as 
in s. 44 onwards, though the idea of ‘ during the making * is also not unlikely , md^dmre 
need hot be understood witli tlus or the preceding case. 

11 kdrayatah seems to refer to the customer, who gets work done on the sly to escape 
the regular state charges for manufacture. 12 sdpaadrai cet is to be understood in s. 11 
as well. 13 anapasdrak : This raises the possibility that the gold may be stolen property 
and hence the need for inve«itigation by tlie prade^jf as in Book 4. 14 pai^acchedanam * cut- 
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^lii»au, (the punishment shall be) a fine of two hundred panas or the cutting 
off of the fingers of his hand. 

15 They shall purchase the scales and weights from the Superintendent 
of Standardisation. 16 Otherwise, (there shall be) a fine of twelve panas^ 

17 Making solid objects, making hollow objects, plating, coating, fixing 
and gilding constitute an artisan’s work. 

18 Fraud in the balance, removal, tapping, boxing and embedding are 
the means of pilfering (by artisans). 

19 (Easily) bending, carved out, with split top, with a subsidiary (false) 
neck, with bad strings, with defective scales, given to swinging, and magnetic, 
— these are false balances. 

20 Two parts of silver and one part of copper coiistitute iriputaka. 21 
By means of that, mineral gold is removed ; that is 'removal by triputaka.* 
22 By (substitution of) copper, that is ‘removal by copper’, by (substitution of) 
vellaka, that is ‘ removal by vellaka, ’ by (substitution of) gold containing half 
copper, that is ‘ removal by gold 

23 A dummy crucible, foul dross, the * crane’s beak the blow-pipe, 
the pair of tongs, the water-vessel, borax, and the same gold, these are the ways 
of removal. 24 Or, sand made into lumps and placed (there) beforehand, is 
taken out of the fire-place on the breaking of the crucible. 

ting off the fingers of a hand.’ agrahastasya chedanam (Cj), paficdiigulicchedanam (Cp). Cf. 
4.10.1. 

15 pautava ntandB tot pautavddhyak^a, 

17 ghamm su^ramis read as in 2.18.40; see 2.18.46. >^9amyilhya is thick plating, 
wliile avalepya is coating with thin plates ; samgh&iya is fixing base metal in a precious metal, 
wiiile odMtofta is gilding. 

19 sarUnduninl ‘ bending easily ’ because it is made of soft metal (Cb); Meyer thinks of 
a contrivance for bringing the scales down.—* utklriskikd ‘hollowed and filled with iron powder 
(Cj) or mercury (Cb) inside.’ —* hhinnamastakd apparently allows one side to go down easily* 
wpalfean/hiapparently has a centre where the scales balance unevenly; ‘full of knots or 
accretions ’ (Cp). — Mkya refers to the strings with which the pans (kakm) suspended 
from the beam, sakapu is uncertain ; Cb comment and Cj show Only katu-. -^ dyaskdntd : 
the beam has a magnet on one side, so that the metal pan tends to rise towards it. 

21 dkarodgatam : cf. 2.18.3. 22 vellaka ‘ an alloy of equal parts of silver and iron^ 
(com.). 

28 mukamU^d has a false bottom into which a part of the melting gold drips down. — 
patikiitah ‘the foul-smelling dross’ in wliich gold may be concealed. Meyer proposes 
praUfdtta * apparent dross ’ which does, not seem karafukamiikham * a crane’s 

beak’ appears to be a kind of pincers with hollow ends for concealing gold. Cj mentions a 
view according to which it is the passage for wind at the end of the bellows. Cb, reading 
haratamukham ‘a crow’s beak’, explains ‘a vessel for receiving something.’— -jongani 
vessel for holding water ’ (Cb), * lohakaHM (? iron vessel t) ’ (Cp); Cj’s ‘ kafieikd vrttam 
jnarydrisar^rdlohi ’ is unintelligible. The root jung means ‘ to set aside, exclude.’ Can 
the word mean a sieve, a strainer? suvarcikdlavaxuim probably the same as sauvar-^ 
cala * borax ’ of 2.16.15. — tadeva suvarnam : the idea seems to be, the presence of the gold 
itself and its handling create the opportunity for pilfering. 24 pxniid^vdlukdh: these appear 
like gold particles and are picked up instead of gold, which is recovered later. 
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Ax the time of fixing together afterwards or at tixe time of testing the 
laid-on plating leaf, interchange (of a gold article) by a silver article is tapping, 
or (the interchange) of sand lumps (containing gold) by sand lumps containing 
iron. 

26 A firm and a removable enclosing is made in cases of plating, coating 
and fixing. 27 A piece of lead covered with a leaf of gold, (with) the interior 
fixed with lac, is the firm enclosing. 28 The same, when there are casings of 
layers, is the removable (enclosing). 29 A leaf that is compact or a twin* 
leaf is made in cases of coating. 80 Copper or silver is made the interior of 
leaves in cases of fixing. 31 An article of copper, fixed with a leaf of gold 
(and) polished is supdrSva (‘ with a well-made side ^ ); the same, fixed with a 
twin-leaf (and) polished, and an article of copper and silver (similarly treated) 
are uttaravarnaka (‘ with quality outside ’). 

32 He should find these two out by heating and testing on the touchstone 
or by failui’e of (right) sound and by scratching. 83 The removable (en¬ 
casing) they set down in the acid of the badara-fvuit or in salt-water. Thus 
the ‘enclosing 

84 In a solid or a hollow article, gold-mixed earth or the pulp ofrndlukd 
and vermilion, when heated, remains (embedded). 35 Or, in an article with 

26 paicdd bandfiam ; the loc. as in €b is necessary, not nom. as in the mss. The 
reference is to joining parts tJiat are first separately made. dcitakapatra is the gold leaf 
used for plating. —seems to refer to substitution of one article or piece by 
aniHlier of a lower metal, while in apasdrafii^a the gold-content is tampered with, not the entire 
article or piece. —here must be supposed to contain gold. 

27 abhyanUiram astakenm baddham seems to be almost a parenthetical clause. 26 

patalasafkpute^ appears to be used as a locative absolute, ‘ when there are casings of layers ’; 
the idea seems to be that the lead inside is not fixed or soldei'cd and can be removed. There 
is no fixing witli a^taka (Cp). samptUa J a fold,* a sort of box or casket, hollow inside. 29 
patfam yamakapatram vd ; ‘ i.e., on one side of the article or on both sides * (Cb). 

The insertion oflead between the gold-leaf and the article in one case and between the two 
leaves in the other is probably to, be understood, though there is no direct reference to that. 
81 Following Cb, supdrioa and vMaravariTtaka are understood as two types of samghdtya. 
In the uitaramrxjMka two items are included, a copper article covered with a double gold-leaf 
and a copper-silver article (either as alloy or in separate parts of the article) covered 
with gold-leaf. Cs begins the s. with samghOifye^u kriyate and understands two types up 
to the second pmmrs/am, explaining tdmraidra- etc. as * copper or silver is used as a plating 
for ironware etc.’ or ‘a piece of copper is plated with silver.* Meyer scMsms to find three types 
of samghdtya, — supdrim, prmnr^ta and iaMtcOdTarUpa, ‘ samples for f urther work (of fraud) ’ 
l>eing his explanation of uttaravarrtakali. Many of the details in these ss. are far from clear. 

82 tad ubhayam, i.e., the gdtfha and the tibhyuddhdrya petaka» -— nihsabda * absence of 
right tone’ (Meyer) seems preferable to ‘cutting without a sound’(Cp). addayanti 
* put it down ’; Cb adds that the article then becomes red in colour. 

34 The difference between peiaka and pinka appears to he that in the former a different 
metal is inserted in the plating of gold, while in the latter a chemical or mineral substance 
is embedded in the article. — va supports the reading ghane su^te from Cj. Cf. 2.18.40, 46 
etc. — mdlukdhiAguluka -: perhaps vdlukdfiingulukdr^ should be read as in 2.13.46. Cb 
comment seems to support it. Cp seems to understand * pulp of hinguluka along with 
and suvar^amdlukd (these two being kinds of minerals).’ This ignores the vd 
that follows. Cp, liowcver, does not show the rd. 86 df^havdstuk^ : i.e., the embedding is 



^firm base, lac mixed with saiid or the paste of red lead, when heated, remains 
(embedded). 36 Of these two, heating or breaking is the (test of) purity. 


87 Oi', in an article containing an encircling me^^al, salt heated by a 
fire-brand along with soft pebbles, remains (embedded). 88 Boiling is (the 
test of) its purity. 

39 Or, a layer of mica is fixed in an article with a double base by means 
of lac. 40 Of that, in which the fixing has been covered, one part sinks 
down when it is placed in water, or it is pierced with a needle in the spaces 
between the layers. 

I ' ■ ■ 

41 Gems, silver or gold form the embedding in solid or hollow articles, 
42 Of that, heating or breaking is (the test of) purity. Thus the embedding. 

48 Therefore, the (Goldsmith) should ascertain the class, appearance, 
quality, quantity, the ornament made and the characteristics of articles made 
of diamonds, genis, pearls and corals. 

44 In the course of testing articles that are made or in the course of re¬ 
pairs to old articles, four wayfs of stealing (ate practised): knocking off, 
cutting out, scratching out or rubbing off. 45 When under the pretext of 
(discovering) an ‘ enclosing they cut out a bead or a string or a casing, that 
is knocking oflf. 46 Or, when in an article with a double base, they insert 

done in the solid base. — gandhara ‘ red lead ’ evidently named after the country of its 
origin. , 

87 Muiatkarayd: ‘soft stone or pebbles’ (com.)* Meyer wonders if it can mean 
‘ hard sugar.* Some kind of sand seems to be intended. 88 kodihanam is done in the 
bndardmfo of s. 83 (com.). 

89 dvigu^vdstuke i i.e., the base has two layers of gold plates, between which mica is 
fixed with lac. — vd shows a new type oipinka ; and it is not necessary, as Meyer thinks, to 
read ekavdstuke at the beginning to justify it. 4,0 apihitakdcakasya : kaca seems to mean 
‘ embedding ’ here, same as pinka ; it is covered with the outer layer of gold. — udake^ i.e., 
‘in badardmla* (com.)----pataldntare^u vd: vd shows that this is another method of 
<hscoverin.g the presence of mica inside. paial&nUura is therefore ‘space between layers 
rather than ‘ other layers, such as copper etc.’ (Cp). 

41 mmayo rapyam eto .: ‘ inferior gems arepi^, i.'e;, haranopdya (means of pilfering) 
for genuine gems, silver for gold, and impure gold for pure gold * (com.). It seems more likely, 
however, that an inferior or impure object of the same class constitutes thepfnfcc* or embedd¬ 
ing in a superior or pure article of that class; in the case of , it amounts to notliing more 

than substitution. Meyer seems to understand matj^ayah etc. as stating the material Out of 
which articles are made, adding ‘ in their case pasting is practised.’ But these words are In 
the nom. and go with pinkoh. 

4 5 C£. 2,13.59.—pwdgalu * the ornament made.’ 

45 pi taka seems related to petaka and to be some sort of casing. 46 dviguvfivd- 
MtukditdiPi is strange; we expect dviguiitavdstuk^ as in s. 89 above.sfsufflpuw : this i# 
coated with gold (com. as also Meyer), that may not appear quite necessary, -w- It seems 
that in parikumna, some external part is out out, while in avacchedana a part from the inte- 
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oject of lead and cut the interior out, that is cutting out, 47 When 
from solid objects they scratch out with a sharp tool, that is scratching out, 
48 When after coating a piece of cloth with the powder of one of the following, 
(viz.,) yellow orpiment, red arsenic or vermilion, or with powder of kuruvinda 
(-stone), they rub the article with it, that is rubbing off. 49 By that articles 
of gold and silver lose in weight and yet no part of these (articles) gets 
bruised. 


50 Of plated articles that are broken or cut or rubbed off, he should form 
an inference (as to loss) with the help of a similar article, 51 Of coated arti¬ 
cles he should form an estimate by cutting out as much as has been cut out 
(by the artisan). 52 Or, of those that have changed their appearance, he 
should do heating and rubbing in (acid) water a number of times. 

58 Sudden movement of the hand, the weights, the fire, the wooden 
anvil, the tool-box, the receptacle, the peacock’s feather, the thread, garment, 
talk, the head, the lap, the fly, attention to one’s person, the bcllows-skin, the 
water-platter, and the fire-pan, — these he should know as the means of 
pilfering. 

54 Of silver articles he should know that as fraudulent which smells like 
raw flesh, easily catches dirt, is rough, very hard or changed in colour. 

55 In this manner he should test the new and the old as well as the 
article that has changed its appearance, and should impose penalties on 
the (artisans) as prescribed. 

dor is out out. Cj shows par ikartamm for parikt4tanam. 48 kuruvinda ‘ a kind of stone ’ 
(com.). Is the meaning ‘ black salt ’given in the lexicons possible ? 

62 virtipartam vd: Cp renders by ca, perhaps rightly. Cp Cs, reading a stop after 
vdf construe this with the preceding, hut instead of supplying utpdfydnum&nam as expected, 
they supply sadfiendnumdndm, wliich is little likely, virupa, ‘ i.e., made inferior in touch 
by mixing with an alloy * (Cb). 

63 ‘sleight of hand’ (Cb Cs). Cj has Udghavena sarhedraxiam, moving 
lightly or quickly.’ ‘Throwing out (in the rubbish),’ to be recovered later, is also not 
unlikely. — proHmdnam ‘ substitution while weighing or adjusting w^eights ’ (Cb). — 

dikd ‘ tool-bOx ’ (Meyer), * vessel for collecting molten gold ’ (Cb). — adhikaraxii * an iron 
vessel ’ (Cb). ^suitam ‘the thread for measuring or that in the balance, vdth wax applied 
over it ’ (Cb), ‘ coil of thread used in making the ornament ’ (Meyer). — cellam bollanam : 
Cj has cellacollamm * tying the knot wth a piece of cloth, vasirakhan^ena ntvibandhanam-'' 
Cb seems to have eelath pollanam ‘ garment and talking.’ Cp hus celkam colanam^ Meyer 
prefers cellacollanam ‘ folding the garment.’ De6i words are evidently used here, —sirah 
tUsangah are used for concealing gold, —r kdcam * means pf pilfering ’ seems a meaning deve¬ 
loped from that of s. 40 above. 

54 pras/fwam ‘ hard.’ Cbreadspraslilowinthesaraesense. 

55 atyayam yathoddi^tem : actually no penalties are prescribed in this or the preceding 
Chapter. Perhaps the fines of 4.1.20 are to be thought of. Breloer (KSt, III, 489-440) 
thinks that the kdrikd belongs to the duties of the suvaririddfiyak^a, not the sauvarnika. 
That seems to have been Meyer’s ^dew too. As it stands, however, the sauvar^tika alone 
can be thought of ia the stanza. 





'•H- 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SECTION 33 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MAGAZINE 

1 The Superintendent of the Magazine should know about agricultural 
produce, revenue from the countryside, purchase, barter, begging, borrowing, 
labour in place of taxes, income from other sources, return from expenditure 
and additional income. 

2 The various kinds of grains brought in by the Director of Agriculture 
constitute agricultural produce, 

8 The aggregate tax, the one-sixth share, provisions for the army, tribute, 
tax, the ‘ lap ’, the ‘ side compensation for loss, presents, and income from 
stores constitute revenue from the countryside. 

4 The price of grains, disposal of treasury and recovery of what is given 
at interest constitute purchase. 

5 Exchange of different kinds of grains at a different price is barter. 

6 Asking for grains from another source is begging. 7 The same, in¬ 
tended to be returned, is borrowing. 

8 The work of pounding, splitting (pulses), frying, fermenting, and 
grinding from those who live by these, the pressing of oil from oilmen using the 

2.15 

2 is produce from state or crown lands. Cf. 2.24 below. 

3 pii^^karahy i.e,, received from the village as a whole, not from individual cultivators. 
Breloer (KST, III, 819) thinks of fixed payments which are less than the regular share-tax, 
e.g,,in amelioration contracts or fromland given to officers etc. — sm&hhaktam * for payment 
to mercenaries ’ (Cb); apparently this varied according to the strength of the army. — 
For ball and karUy see 2.6.8. — utsangah ‘ presents on festive occasions like a prince’s birth * 
(Cp), ‘ money given on interest ’ (Cb), ‘ maintenance of officers {dyuktavrttih) ’ (Cj), ‘ super¬ 
tax ’ (Meyer). — pdrik)am : see 2.8.20. ‘ A levy as in 5.2 below ’ (Cp), * a surcharge on what 
has been fixed ’ (Cb), ‘ bribe ’ (Cj), ‘ impost in case of deficit ’ (Breloer, III, 821). pdrihi- 
nikam : see 2.6.20. Cj has here ‘ recovery of ouststandings, ’ mentioning ‘ confiscation of 
the goods of those exiled or gone from the country ’ as the view of others. — kau^theyakam 
‘ income from the stores,’ is ^revenue from tanks, parks etc. made by the king’ (Cs). Breloer 
(III, 821) seems to agree with ‘ receipts from tenants of crown lands ’ (Cb). — ra^pra here 
differs materially from rd^tra in 2.6.8. Breloer thinks of rulership as land-tax corresponding 
to sor/fcar amof of modern times (III, 819). 

4 ko§mirhdrah ‘ paying out of the treasury for the purchase of grains ’ (Com.). Meyer 
undei*stands selling grains to fill the treasury with cash. The former idea seems better. 

The inclusion of recovery of loans under purchase is a bit strange. 

5 arghdntarena * at different prices ’; the quantities would vary according to price 
in a fair exchange. 

8 rocaka * who separates the two halves of pulses ’ (com.). —- atidracdknke^u is from Cj 
ibr aurabhra-. Cj explains ‘ those who press oil with a machine (audrd hi putikd yantreria 
pldayanti) and those who use the oil-press going round {cdkrikds) iu catuf^u pdriveau c&lya- 
mdnena cakreiia).'’ The latter is apparently the ghm%; the former was apparently werked 
by hand. Cb has no explanation of aurabhra* * Cs explains * who do the work of slaughtering 
the sacrificial ram ’; Meyer has ‘ shepherds Breloer has * auffrika oil-millers (and edkrika 


umr/fy 
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hand press and the round press, and the work of extracting and treating juice 
of sugar-canes, — these constitute labour in place of taxes. 

9 What is lost, forgotten and so on is income from other sources. 

10 Balance due to (army-) disbandment and from undertakings (given 
up) in the middle because of sickness, is return from expenditure. 

11 Difference in weights and measures, hand-filling, residue of the 
heap, surcharge, outstanding (revenue), and earned income, constitute addi¬ 
tional income* 

12 As regards grains, fats, sugars and salts, we shall state rules concern- 
ing grains in the (Section on the) Director of Agriculture. 

18 Butter, oil, suet and marrow are fatg. 

14 Treacle, jaggery, imrefined sugar and granulated sugar constitute the 
group of sugars. 

15 Salt from the Indus-land, sea-salt, biaa-salt, salt-petre, borax and 
salt from saline soil constitute the group of salts. 

16 That made by bees and the juice of grapes, are honey. 

IT One of (the following, viz.,) sugar-cane juice, jaggery, honey, treacle, 
the juice of Jambu-truit and the juice of panfl^^a-fruit, infused with a decoc¬ 
tion of mesmriigi and long pepper, kept for one month, six months or a year, 
(and then) mixed with cidbhifay urvdruka, sugar-cane stalk, mango fruit and 
myxobalan, or unmixed (with these), constitute the group of fermented juices. 

labourers)* (III, 327). — aathhanikd : some sort of derivation is possible for this form and 
for samkatikd, hardly for simhatikd or simhanikd. The sense, of course, is technical. 
Russ, renders sinihanikd by ‘receipts from treatment of agricultural products.’ 

10 vyayapratydyak : see 2.6.21. Cj here gives the same explanation as Cb on that s. 

11 tuldmdndniaram i there are varying sets of weigiits and measures for trade and for 
receipts in the treasury; see 2.19.22,29. — hostopiJrapam ‘holding the hands above the mea¬ 
sure so as to take in more grains when measui*ing out into the treasury’ (Cb). It may possibly 
refer also to the tlirowing in of a handful or so over and above the grains measured out. — 
utkarah ‘ what is left over of the heap of grains after the measuring is finished ’ (Cb). — 
vydji: cf. 2.6.10.— paryu^tam: cf, 2.6.19 above.-—prdrjitow ‘gains made by trading’ 
(Cb), ‘ flowers, betel-leaves etc. raised by the store-keeper himself ’ (Cs). The actual com¬ 
ment in Cb shows updrjitam as the reading. Breloer understands paryu^iam pr&rjitam 
as One * reclaimed balances of income ’(111,829). 

12 sUddhyak§e 

14 Moyer understands khatida and iarkard as two ‘ candy ’ and ‘ grain-sugar,’ which 
also is possible. 

15 hida ‘ muriate of soda with small quantities of muriate of lime, sulphur and oxide 
of iron’ (Monier-Williaras: Dictionary).---‘derived from saline soil’ (com.), 
‘from salt-springs or salt-wells ’ (Meyer), ‘ pit-salt * (Breloer, III, 806). 

16 mmdhu need not be assumed to be fermented as Breloer (KSt, III, 806 n.l) thinks. 

17 cidbhita is a kind of melon.— nrvdruka is a variety of cucumber. — avasuta 
evidently does not imply infusion over a length of time. — Mta seems to be something like 
vinegar, of which six varieties are mentioned. 






18 Tamarind, karamarda, mango, pomegranate, myrobalan, citron, kola, 
badara, sauinraka, parvsaka and others form the group of sour fruit-juices. 


19 Curds, sour gruel and others are the group of sour liquids. 

20 Long pepper, black peppcjr, ginger, cumin-seed, the bitter kirdia, white 
mustard, coriander, coraka, damanaka, maruvaka, the stalk of Mgru and others 
constitute the group of spices. 

21 And dried fish and dried meat, bulbous roots, roots, fruits, vegetables 
and others constitute the group of vegetables. 

22 From these he should set apart one half for times of distress for the 
country people, (and) use the (other) half. 28 And he should replace old 
(stock) with new. 

24 He should personally observe the amount of increase or decrease in 
the grains when pounded, rubbed, ground or fried, and when they are mois¬ 
tened, dry or cooked^ 

25 Of kodrava and vrlhi-ncQt one-half is the substance, of idZi-rice, one- 
half less (than that), of varaka^ one-third less. 26 Of priyangu, one half is 
the substance with an increase of one-ninth. 27 uddraka has the same mass, 
also barley and wheat when pounded, and sesame, barley, mudga and md^a 
when rubbed. 28 Wlieat increases by one-fifth, also Med barley. 29 
Kaklya-meal is less by one quarter. 80 (Meal) of mudga and imm is half a 
quarter le?s. 81 Of legumes, one-half is the substance, that of lentils, one- 
third less. 

18 kola^ badara, sainotraka a,ndparu^aka Ave diiferentkindaof edible berries or jujubes. 

10 dhdnydmla sour gruel ^ made from the fem^entation of rice-water ’ (Diet.). 

20 coraka appears to be anise-seed. — Many of the names in these ss. including the 
unusual cidbhita^ Jmramarda^ kmtumhuru, damanaka, marttmku, etc. have derivatives in 
Modem Indian Languages. 

21 Dried fish and meat are included in sdka which ordinarily refers to vegetables only. 
Anything with which broths are made is evidently included here. 

28 See2i4.28 above. 

24 ‘ rubbed ’ or * crushed ’ refers to the splitting Of pulses etc. 

25 kodravavrthiridm : we have to understand k^uwdndm with this. Cj seems to have 
read this word. — ardhabhagonah may mean one-half less than the ardha^ i.e., l/4th or the 
same as ardha 1 /2. In s. 42 the best type of Sdli for the king has 1 /4th. Cb Cj read a^tabhd- 
gonah, one-eighth less than ardha, i.e., 8/8th. — iribhagonah may be 2/3rds (Cb) or 1/2 less 
1/3, i.e., 1/6. The latter would be too little. — kodrava and varaka are inferior kinds of 
grains, priyangu and uddraka seem to be varieties of millets. 26 mvabkdgavfddhib: 
1/2 plus 1/9, i.e., 11/18. 27 tulyah * having the same sara as priyangu ’ (Cb). The idea 
rather seems to be that the mass remains the same as before pounding. As Breloer (KSt, 
III, 310) says, we have to think in terms of mass, not weight. — Cb shows no explanation of 
yavd godkumds ca k^uxtndh, and it is possible that these words are not original. 28 godhu- 
mah : we may understand ghfstafi witli this. 29 kaldya refers to peas. *—• conmsi ‘ meal ’ 
(com.). 
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Ground flour, uncooked, and hulmdsa become one and a half times 
(in volume). 33 Barley-meal becomes double, also puldka and cooked flour. 

34 Of kodrava, varaka^ udaraka and priyangu, the cooked preparation 
is threefold, of vnhi-nce fourfold, of mli-vice fivefold. 

35 Later grains, when moistened, become double, one half more, when 
sprouted. 

36 (There is) an increase of one-fifth in the case of fried grains. 87 ha- 
Ictya becomes double, also fried rice and barley. 

38 One-sixth is the amount of oil from linseed. 29 From nimba, ki(Ja, 
mango, wood-apple and others, one fifth part (is the amount of oil). 40 Oils 
from sesame, kusumbha, madhuka and ingudl amount to one-fourth. 

41 Of cotton and flax, five palas yield cue pda yarn. 

42 Twelve ddhakas of rice-gtains from five drams of Mli-nce are for 
the feeding of a young elephant, eleven for that of vicious elephants, ten for 
riding elephants, nine for war-elephants, eight for infantry-men, seven for 
chiefs, six for the queens and the princes, five for kings or one prastha of rice- 
grains, unbroken and cleansed. 

43 One prastha of rice-grains, one-fourth (of that) broth, a quantity of 
salt one-sixteenth of broth, (and) one-fourth part (of broth) butter or oil con¬ 
stitute one meal of an Arya male. 44 One-sixth (of a prrf^siha) broth, (and) 


32 pi^fam apparently refers to flour of wheat and saktu; yava-meal is mentioned 
separately in the next s. — kulmd^db : * mttdgay etc. ’ (Com.), ‘ grains, particularly rice, 
moistened and half-cooked * (Meyer), * cooked rice ’ (Breloer). It may be a kind of grain. 
33 ydvakah * barley-flour ’ (Cs), ^ barley without husk pounded ’ (Cb), * yavaudam, a barley 
and rice pre’paration(?) ’ (Cp). —pulffkah ‘ put in water and cooked ’ (Cb); grains moistened 
and half cooked are meant for animals; cf. s, 51 below and 2.20.43; 2.80.X8. 

35 timilam * made wet.’ — apardnnam * mudga and so on, because it is grown later ’ 
(Cj). Cp understands phal&dkaMy and so on. The reading avardnnam in the sense of 

• lower kinds of grains ’ would probably refer to the same, mudga, md^a etc. These are often 
kept in water for some time, when taken out of water, they sprout after a time (virUdha) 
and then are used for making broths. Cb has ‘ the preparation of rice which has become 
moist in the fields (timitam) at the time of ripening and of unripened rice {apardnuam) 
l>ecomes double.’ This is doubtful. 

89 It is not clear if kuda and dmra are to be understood separately or kuidmra as one ; 
cf. 2.17.4. 

41 Breloer remarks (KSt, III, 311-2) that this s. may appear to be in the wrong place, 
but that cotton and flax are required for sacks useful for storing. 

42 paficadroi^ etc.: i.e., from 20 ddhakas of paddy we get 12 ddhakas of rice, of the 
roughest quality. In the best or highly polished, the rice yield is only 1 /4th of the paddy. — 
Breloer remarks that the four, kalabha, vydla etc. refer to classes of animals, not to elephants 
only, and that the next four refer to classes of men, commoners ipatii), officers (mukfiya), com-t 
{dmlkimdra) and king (KSt, HI, 813). — akhap^ ,. .prasthah : this prastha is not brought 
into relation with any amount of paddy as Breloer (III, 318) thinks. 

43 It is proposed to add tapd^ldndfh prasthah bX the bcginriing. The words are necessary 
to show the amount of rice iii the daily ration. They seem to have dropped out be¬ 
cause they had occurred just before at the ehd of the last s. 44 ardhasneham : i.e., half 
that allowed to an Arya (1/16 prastha), i.e., 1/82 prastha. If we understand 1/2 of 1/6, i.e., 
1/12 prastha (as in Cb Cs and Meyer), that would mean the lower classes are to get more fat 
than the Arya, which is unlikely. 45 pddonam applies to all items of ss. 48 and 44. 
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quantity of fat is for the lower classes. 45 Oixe-quarter less for 
women. 46 One half for children. 

47 For twenty palas of meat, half a kuduba of fat, one pala of salt, one 
pala of sugar, two dharanas of spices and half a prastha of curds (should be 
used). 48 By that higher quantities are explained. 49 For vegetables, 
one and a half times as much, fo’' dried (meat etc.) twice as much and the 
same ingredients. 

50 We shall state the amount of food ration for elephants and horses in 
the (Sections on the ) Superintendents of these. 

51 For bullocks, one drona of mdim or a puldka of barley (shall be added), 
the rest as laid down for horses. 52 The special (ration for bullocks is) one 
tula of oil-cake from the press or ten adhakas of broken grains and bran. 
53 Twice that for buffaloes and camels. 54 Half a drona for donkeys, spot¬ 
ted deer and red deer. 55 One ddftate for and Arwm^a-deer. 56 Half an 
ddhaka for goats, rams and boars or double that broken grains and bran. 
57 One prastha of boiled rice for dogs. 58 Half a prastha for swans, herons 
and peacocks. 59 For deer, beasts, birds and wild animals other than these, 
he should cause an estimate to be made from one meal (consumed by them). 

60 He should cause charcoal and husks to be taken to metal workshops 
and for plastering walls. 61 He should give the broken grains to slaves, 
labourers and broth-makers, (and) things other than these to dealers in cooked 
rice and in cakes. 

62 Implements for weighing and measuring, grinding-stones, pestle and 
mortar, pounding and crushing machines, scatterer, winnowing basket, sieve, 
cane-basket, box and broom are the implements. 

47 lyimMyd : the instrumental is unusual; perhaps the visarga after it got dropped 
out. 40 adhyardha^^ etc,: Meyer thinks that this applies to curds only or at most to 
fat and salt also, but not to k^ara and katuka, with which the word generally used is yoga ; 
for we have yogah separately mentioned here. 

50 in 2.31 and 2.30 respectively. 

51 pulakah: see s. 88 above. The amount of ijavas for making it would also be 1 
dro^ia; cf. 2.29.48. 58 Repeated in 2.29.44. 54 ardhadroiatam : this refers to mdsa 
or puldka, not to oil-cake and bran. 59 atah to be constnied with ile^dndm.^- ekabhaktdd 
‘ by inspecting food eaten by them in one day ’ (com.). It is possible that in s. 48 also 
e/Mi 6ft a to refers to the day’s ration, not a single meal. 

61 kaiiikdh would appear to be larger than kma on i?riuch the animals are fed_ ato 

*nyad seems to refer to surplus food from tlie royal kitchen. It is not clear from prayacchet 
ifitwassold. 

62 rocanidf^ad ‘the grinding stones,* for which rocanf alone is used in 8.8,11.--- 
kuttakayantra ^ pddakrarua^iyam u^fragrfvdkdram * (Cj). — rocaftwyoatm ‘ a machine for 
crushing pulses etc.’ (Cb), yhaatabhmmarifyam ’ (Cj), ^ pe^ar^ayantram ’ (Cp).V-pafrafta ‘a kind 
of tray (caw^eriftd) * (Gp), ‘ a wooden |iauader * (Cb), ‘ fan * (Meyer). 
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Sweeper, watchman, weigher, measurer, supervisor of measuring, 
giver, supervisor of delivery, receiver of tallies, and the group of slaves and 
labourers, — these are the workmen. 

64 On high should be the storing place for grains ; close-knit grass 
bags for sugar ; earthen jars and wooden casks for fats ; and the earth 
(should be the storing place) for salt. 

CHAPTEE SIXTEEN 

SECTION 34 THE DIRECTOR OF TRADE 

1 The Director of Trade should be conversant with the differences in the 
prices of commodities of high value and of low value and the popularity or 
unpopularity of goods of various kinds, whether produced on land or in water 
(and) whether they have arrived along land-routes or Water-routes, also (should 
know about) suitable times for resorting to dispersal or concentration, purchase 
or sale. 

2 And that commodity which may be plentiful, he should collect in one 
place and raise the price. 8 Or, when the price is i*eached, he should fix 
another price. 

4 He should establish in one place trade in royal commodities that are 
produced in his own country; in many places, in those produced in foreign 
lands. 5 And he should cause both to be sold so as to favour the subjects. 
6 And he should avoid even a big profit that would be injurious to the 
subjects. 7 He should not create a restriction as to time or the evil of a glut 
in the market in the case of commodities constantly in demand. 

63 dharaka ‘holder * of scales, i.e., weigher. Meyer has ‘ kee|)er, preserver.’-— 
nidpaka who supervises measuring. Cb has * measurer of lengtli.’ — MdkdprafigrdJiaka 
the receiver of sticks or tallies for counting, an accountant (cf. mldkdgdhaka of Pali texts). 
Cj renders by kalayitd ‘ counter.’ Cb has * who supervises grinding and pounding.’ — 
vi^h : Breioer remarks (III, 304) that * state worker ^is a better rendering of 

64 mUidh : from fiiav * to bind * is a woven basket or grass bag. The word is Vedic. 
Breioer (III, 804-5) says that the Chapter mentions other groups besides these four and hence 
the kdrikd seems taken from elsewhere. The four, however, are the principal groups among 
edibles (cf. s. 12 ). The other groups (ss. 16-21) are secondary, and needled no special men¬ 
tion for this purpose. 

2.16 

1 sdraphalgoarghdntaram ‘ differences in the prices of sdra and phalgu goods ’ (com.) 
is better than * what is sdira, what is phalgu and fluctuations in their prices ’ (Meyer). — 
vik^epa is dispersal of goods in many places for sale, and samk^epa is concentration in one 
place Only for sale, as described in this Chapter.' use, employment.* Meyer’s 
‘ lending at interest ’ is little likely. Breioer (KSt, III, 882 n.l) proposes -praf/ogakalpdn 
‘the kind ^nd manner (kalpa) of actions (pragoga) viz., distribution and coliection, for 
purchase and sale.’ That is not very happy^ 

8 prdpte 'rghe either because tlie commodity has ceased to be plentiful or tlte ciemand 
for it is greater. «—urgMn/araw, i.e., a lower price. 

4 ekcmiukham, i.e*, concentrated in one place. ,-- 7 -Foteigji goods are to be spld iu, 
many centres prob ably to make them easily available for the Country people as well. 5 Gf . 
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Or, traders should sell royal goods in many places with. the price 
fixed. 9 And they should pay compensation in accoi’dance with the loss 
(sustained). 

10 One-sixteenth part is the surcharge in measure by capacity, one^ 
twentieth part in measure by weighing, one-eleventh part of commodities sold 
by counting. 

'f 

11 He should encourage the import of goods produced in foreign lands 
by (allowing) concessions. 12 And to those (who bring such goods) in ships 
or caravans, he should grant exemptions (frond taxes) that would enable a 
profit (to be made by them). IB And no law-suit in money matters (should 
be allowed) against foreign traders, except such as are members (of native 
concerns) and (their) associates. 

14 Officers in charge of (royal) goods shall deposit the price of goods 
(sold), in one place, in a wooden box ha\ing a lid with one opening. 15 And 
in the eighth part of the day, they should hand it over to the Director of Trade, 
declaring, ‘ This much is sold ; this is left over.’ 16 They should also hand 
over the implements of weighing and measuring. 

17 Thus (the sale of goods) in one’s own territory has been explained. 

18 In foreign territory, however, he should ascertain the price and the 
value of the commodity (taken out) and the commodity (to be brought) in 
exchange and should calculate the profit after clearing expenses for duty, 
road-cess, escort-charges, picket- and ferry-dues, food and fodder and share. 

4.2.27,85. 6 In view of ajpi, would have been better than 7 ajasra- 

partya ‘ that are constantly in demand or always sold ’ (com.); ‘ wliich must be fresh ’ 
(Breioer, III, 340). Milk, vegetables, etc. are meant. satnfcwia-* crowding, ’ i.e., glutting 
the market. 

9 cfteda is the loss suffered by the state because it has not itself engaged in the trade 
and made the usual profit. 

10 According to Cp and * others ’ in Cb, vydji goes to the customer. In the text, how¬ 
ever, it is evidently a source of state income. C j has * ^o^^aprastMn vikrindnak ekam nivar- 
tayeti krli^dnah saptadai&akam adhikam gfhplydtf'* i.e., according to it the vydji operates two 
ways between the trader and the customer. That is unlikely. 

12 dyatik^amam : dyati is ‘ income"' (2.9.10,11 etc.) as well as ‘ future’ (2.10.86,48, etc.). 
So we may have * capable of yielding an income, i.e., profit * or ‘ yielding profit in the future * 
(Cp). 18 anahhiyogaht i.e., the dispute is to be settled by the panyddhyak^a himself. 

sabhyppakdribhyah : i.e., when they are partners in a native corporation or its associates 
(or assistants), suits can be filed against them. Cb comment shows mhopakdribhyafy * if 
there is a g^uarrel between a foreign merchant and a native merchant, the king shall not 
show partiality (abhiyoga ); if, however, benefit has been conferred by him, partiality 
may be shown to him.’ abhiyoga as ‘ partiality ’ is doubtful. 

14 are clearly salesmen in state sendee. 15 aknai ca a^iame 

bhdge, i.e., the last part of the day. Cf. 1.19.6 ff. 

18 parjiyapratipanyayo^ : paiyya is the commodity taken out, and pratipatiya the 
commodity brought in exchange for it. Breioer seems to understand the opposite * the ware 
(asked for) and the counter-ware (offered in return) * (III, 845). r-^ argha s^ms to be the 
selling price, while mulya is its cost price or value. Breioer understands argha of panya and 


MIN/Srip^ 




19^Should there be no profit, be should see if there is any advantage in taking 
out goods or in bringing in goods in exchange for goods. 20 Then with 
a quarter of the goods of high value, he should set going trade by land along 
a safe route. 21 And he should establish contacts with forest chieftains, 
frontier officers, and chiefs in the city and the countryside, to secure their 
favour. 22 In case of a calamity, he should rescue the goods of high value 
or himself. 2d Or, if he has reached his destination, he should carry on the 
trade after paying all dues. 24 And on the water-route he should ascertain 
hire for boats, provisions on the journey,: price and amount of (his) goods 
and of the goods in exchange, seasons sirit^fd for voyage, precautions against 
dangers and regulations at the ports. 

25 And along river-routes, he should ascertain (conditions of) trade 
from the (port) regulations and should proceed to where there is profit 
and avoid absence of profit. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

SECTION 36 THE DIRECTOR OF FOREST PRODUCE 

1 The Director of Forest Produce should cause forest produce to be 
brought in by guards in the produce forests. 2 And he should start factories 
for forest produce. 3 And he should fix dues from those cutting produce 
forests, also penalty, except in cases of distress. 

mUlffa of pratipaifj^ya, -- Mv&hika ^escort chargescf. 2.28.26 etc. Cb curiously has 
‘paid to those who go in the morning (?) *. -^guhm seems to be a sort of police or military 
picket, stationed in places of danger. Cb has * paid (deya) to those who stay in the forest. ’ 

hh&ga ‘share* claimed by the foreign state as, e.g., in the case of salt, 2.12.29 etc. Cj 
seems to read -bhrUbhakta- for -bhaktabhdga** — For the s., cf, 2.35.X2 below. 19 bh&n^* 
niwaha^ma ; Gp reads hhanddnirvahai^na *by not taking out*; that is less likely. — Idhham 
is some political or strategic advantage. 20. tatapy i.e., in either case, whether there it 
profit to be made or some advantage to be secured, -^sdrapddem i.e., 1/4th of the total 
goods taken out are to be sdra , the rest phalgu* Cb has * giving one-fourth of wliat is agreed 
upon as profit, i.e., at a cost of l/4th of the calculated profit,’ Meyer ‘with strong beasts 
of burden,’ Breloer ‘one-fourth of the four types of goods (ratna, sdra, phdlgu, kupya), 
viz., sdm.* These explanations appear doubtful. 21 Cf. 1.16.7. 22 dpadi, e.g., when the 
caravan is attacked by robbers. 28 Stnxano va bhumim prdptah : The reading is from 
Cp, dlmanah bhUmi being understood in the sense of ‘his destination’. Cj shows this read¬ 
ing, but explains it by *svade4a3thaii\ Reading apr&ptafi, Cs also understands by dtmano 
bhUmi the native land of the pa7ii.yMkyak§a^ i.e., when he has not come back and is still in 
the foreign land. «« has Uttle significance here. 24 ydmhhdypka i Ch^S 'bhdtaka vronld 
appear more appropriate in the sense of * hire Tliough the state owned boats and hired 
them out (2.28.8-5) private boats also are thought of, and, in case of need, could be liired 
by the state, pa^yapattanaedritra : cf. 2.28.7 below. 

27. nadipathe : apparently, the preceding s, primarily dealt with sea-voyage. 

2.17 

8. deyam : Cb Cs understand * wages to be paid to those who cut the trees.’ However, 
deya usually refers to what is due to tire state (cf. 2.16.18,28), and seems to refer here to fees 
charged for taking fuel or timber from state forests. — d^foyem is penalty for taking tl*ese 
things without paying the dues. anyatra dpadbhyaf^ MThen no charges are recovered. 
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The group of forest produce (is as follows): 


§L 


Mka, tinUa^ dhanvana^ arjuna^ madhUka, tilaka^ sdla, mmiapd^ arimeda^ 
rdjadana, Hrlsa^ khadira, sarala, tala, sarja, aSmhamay somavalka, kuSa, dmra, 
priyaka, dhava and others (constituting) the group of (trees with) hard wood. 

5 ufaja, dmiya^ cdpa, venu^ vamia, sdtina, kanfaka, bhdlluka and others 
(constituting) the group of reeds. 

6 vdra^ stkavaUt, vd4% iydmalatd, ndgalatd and others (constituting) the 
group of creepers. 

7 mUatif mUrvd^ arka^ Sam^ gavedhukd, atasl and others (constituting) 
the group of fibre-plants. 

8 mu'iija, balbajd and others (constituting raw) materials for ropes, 

9 The leaves of tdU, tala and bhurja. 

10 The flowers of kim^uka, kmimbha and kunkuma, 

11 Bulbous i*oots, roots, fruits and others (constituting) the group of 
medicinal plant products. 

12 kdlakUta, vatmndbha, hdldhala, ine§a&riigay mustd, kmfha^ mahavim, 
vellitakay gaurardra, hdlaka^ markafa, haimavata, kdlingaka^ daradaka, ankola- 
Sara, ampaka, and other poisons, serpents and insects, these same kept in 
jars, (all constituting) the group of poisons. 

18 Skin, bones, bile, tendons, eyes, teeth, horns, hooves and tails of the 
lizard, seraka, leopard, bear, dolphin, lion, tiger, elephant, buffalo, caniara, 
snnara, rhinoceros, bison and gavaya, and also of other deer, beasts, birds 
and wild animals. 

4. kusdmra is read as in 2.15.ao and understrwd as two j otberwise the mango tree 
would find no mention at all. 

5. The commentators thus differentiate : ^utaja with big holes, slender thonis and a 

rough surface, cimiya without holes and with a soft surface, cdpa with small holes and very 
rough, vexm without thorns and fit for the bow, vamia with holes and long joints, fit for lutes, 
sdtina with many projecting thorns, with whaat-Uke fruit, and bh&liaha with long 

joints or with a large circumferenco.’ 

6. According to Cb, dikamlli also called MihsfXoMl and ndgalatd is also called 
nagajikvd. 

11. ausadha is the product of a plant (osadhi) with a medicinal property. 

12. Some of the poisons are well-known ; the identification of others is uncertain. 
mdrkata ‘so called because the shape of its root is like tfie monkey’s penis ’ (Cb Cs). 
^haimavata, kdlingaka md daradaka are names derived from the regions of their origin, 
Darada being in North-west India. --- an^fraka ‘shaped like a eamel’s jpeni^’ (Cb, which 
seems to have read austrika), ---kumbkagaWi, i.e., preserved for uso against enemies. 

18 seraka may be the same as slraka ‘porpoise’. It is ‘ tlie white-skinned godifed ’ 
(Cs). after dvipi is from Cb ; it seems genuine. — sfmara ‘ a kind of deer ’ (Diet.), 

* same as darabha ’ (Cs). asihi twice as in the mss. is clearly wmng;. we have to read ak^i 
in one place. Kyes of animals are of use as is show by 14.8.1,fii 
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14 Iron, copper, steel, broTize, lead, tin, mihpdaha and brass (constitu¬ 
ting the group of) metals. 

15 Vessels made of split bamboo-cane and of clay, 

16 Charcoal, husks and ashes j enclosures for deer, beasts, birds and wild 
animals and enclosures for fuel and grass. 

17 Separate factories making all kinds of goods should be erected, 
outside as well as inside, by the Director of Forest Produce, for ensuring 
livelihood and protection of the city^ 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

SECTION 86 THE SDFEEINTBNDENT OF THE ARMOURY 

1 The Superintendent of the Armoury should cause to be made machines 
for use in battles, for the defence of forts and for assault on the enemies’ cities, 
also weapons, armours and accoutrements by artisans and artists expert in 
those lines, producing goods Avith an agreement as to the amount of work, 
time allowed and wages and should store them in places suitable for each. 
2 He should frequently change their places and expose them to sun and wind, 
8 He should store in a di£fei*eht way what is being damaged by heat, moisture 
or insects. 4 And he should know them by their class, appearance, charac¬ 
teristics, quantity, source, price and place of storing. 

5 sarvatobhadra, jdmadagnya, bahumukha, viSvdsagMtin^ sa/mghdtt, 
ydnaka^ parjmiyaha^ bdhu, urdhvabdhu, md ardhabdhu^^ fixed machines. 

14 The metals woiild come from mines, which are iinder the (2,12 above). 

The kupyadhyak^a, in fact, appears to be stationed in the city in cliarge of the kupyagrha, 
though the cutting of trees etc. is evidently his concern. 

16 mrgapa^i etc. are items of expenditure in 2,6.11. 

17 bahir anlai ca : i.e., in the country and in the city respectively. Meyer has ‘ out¬ 
side and inside the forests.’ vibhaktqbf i-e,, a separate factory for each class of manu¬ 
facture. Breloer fill, 207 n, 1) has * not close together ’ from the strategical point of view 
so that they do not fall in the enemy’s hands all at the same time. — djJvapuraruksarthdii, 

V ^ ploughs, pestles etc. for aj^)a and machines, weapons etc. iovputarak^d ’ 

(Cs). — kupyopajtvin is the same m kttpyddhyak^af as Cj Cp show. 

2.X8 

1 ca yantram is proposed for cakrayantram of the mss. and yantfani of Cb Cj Cp. ca is 
necessary and seems to be read in Cj ; -Ipro seems to have been added after it under the 
impiessibn that all yantms are based on the wheel. -- tqjjdta : cf. 2.5.8 etc. — karmapra^ 
mana refers to the amoimt of woilc, while refers to the type of work to be done, 

according to Meyer. Cb e?{plains ‘ wlio produce articles after an agreeinent is made that so 
much work is to be done in so much time for so much wage.* This appears better. 4 Cj 
reads-deia-after ydii-. ‘ scabbards * (Cb) i.e,, containers. It may also mean 

a place for istoring ’ coiTesponding to mdhdnqpl2,ll.iw. 

5 amvaiohhaira ‘ of the size of a cart-wheel with a sharp rim, placed in thehahd of a 
gandhaTva in a wall arid seridihg stones of arrows all round when turned’ (cOm.). —r ydmod- 
(^nya ‘a dhamityanira, discharging big arrows through a hole in the centre’ (Cb), ‘discharging 
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6 pdricdlika^ devadanda, mharikd^ mus€dayasti, hastivdraka, tdlavrnia, 
hammer, mace, sprktaldy spade, dsphdtimat utp^fima^ udghdpima, sataghni, tri¬ 
dent and discus are mobile machines. 

7 iakt% prdsa, kunia^ hdfaka, bhindipSta^ Hla^ tomara^ vardhakarna, 
karpana, hanaya, trdeikd and others are (weapons) with piercing points. 

^ 8 Made from cdpa^ wood and horn (and known as) kdrmuka, kodanda 

and drUna are the bows. 9 murvd, arka^ Sana^ gavedhu, venu and sinews 
(of animals) are bow-strings. 10 venu, iara, Saidkd, danddsana and ndrdca 
are arrows. 11 Their tips for cutting, piercing and striking are made of iron, 
bone or wood. 

weapons of all kinds in various ways’ (Cj). — bahumukha * a place for archers on the tower 
etc., with many holes for shooting from (Cj), * a tower with 8 or 4 decks with a leather- 
shield placed on wheels,from which arrows are shot’ (Cb).— vi^dsaghdtin *a beam outside the 
city wall placed crosswise and slaying when released by a mechanism * (Cb). saihgh&fl ‘ a fire 
machine made of long beams, for setting fire to turrets’ (com). — ydnaka ‘one dapda long, on 
wheels, witli planks inside’ (Cb). patjanyaka *a water-machine for putting out fire’(com.). 
— bdhH ‘two pillars facing each other, slaying when the mechanism is released.’ Cpadds 
that the pillars are 25 haBtas long. — iirdhvabdhu ‘ a single pillar, 50 hasias long, slaying by 
release of mechanism ’ (Cp); ardhabdhu is half in length, i.c., 25 hmtaa. — sthita as contras¬ 
ted with cala ; cf. 7.10,7 ; 7.13.8 etc. 

6 pdfktdlika ‘ a wooden plank thickly studded with iron nails and placed in the moat 

to obstruct the enemy ’ (com,). — ‘ a big beam without nails placed on the wall ’ 

(Cp) apparently for hurling down like a bolt from the blue. Cj has ‘ a stick one aratni long 
discharged by a machine (yantrak^epyo''ratmm&tro lakutab)*^ — sukarikd ‘ a leather bag 
stalled with cotton, wool etc. for protecting turrets etc. from stones ’ (Cj), or, * a pig-shaped 
cane-bag covered with leather to prevent storming of the wall ’ (Cp). — mtmlaya^fi * a pike 
made of the khadira wood ’. >— hastivaraka ‘ a bar for striking down elephants ’ (Cb) ‘ or, 
a pike with two or three points ’ (Cp). — tdlaofnta ‘ a vdtacakra ’ (com.) apparently produc¬ 
ing a strong wind and raising dust. — mudgara * hammer ^ and gadd ‘ mace ’ are ‘ yantra- 
k§€pye discharged from machines ’ (Cj). spfktald a mace with sharp nails (Cp)j Cj, which 
reads spTktuld hsis ‘ a^matul&niaragaWdmiafa^dt bahir a^mano muficati ’ which is far from 
clear. — dsphdHma ‘ a sort of catapult with four leather-covered pillars ’ (com). Cj’s 
dsphoHma might appear to be better. — uipMma ‘ a sort of wrench for pulling down pillars. ’ 
—udghdHim ‘ a mudgara- shaped machine.* Meyer remarks that -^ima forms have a passive 
sense and hence we have to understand weapons that themselves burst or are uprooted or 
opened. — iataghni (for the short ^ghni, cf. 2.8.84) ‘ a big pillar studded with big and long 
nails with a cart-wheel at one end and placed on the wall ’ (com,), probably intended to be 
hurled down. 

7 * 4/iflstos long, all-metal with the tip shaped like the karaviraAtui and the 
head like a cow’s nipple’, prdsa *24uvulas long, all-metal, with w'ood inside, haying 
two backs.’ kunta ‘7, 8 or 5 ^stas long,* ‘a weapon for horse-riders’ (Cj). hdfaka ‘similar 
to kunta, but with a three-pointed tip ’ (Cj), bhii^ipdla ‘same as kunta, but with a broad 
tip.’ Mia ‘ with one point, length not fixed. ’ iomara ‘ 4,41/2 or 5 ftosttislong, with an 
arrow-shaped tip.’ vardhakatpa * same as prdsa {iomara, Cj) with tip shaped like a boar’s 
ear.’ kdipiya ‘ 20, 22 or 24 a^ulas long, all-metal^ with tridents at each end and a grip 
ill the middle.* karpapa {kampana Cj) ‘an arrow of the size of iomara^ 7, 8 or 0 kar^as in 
weight to be thrown by the hand.’ /rdstkd ‘all-metal, of the size of prdsa, with a tuft at 
one end. Cj has prdsikd ‘ prdsdrdhaMetim *, — hula- ‘ spike ’ is more likely than hala- 
‘plough-share’ of Cb Cs. 

8 kdrmuka- etc; Meyer thinks that the names correspond to the four types of 
materials and hence would read -drdiUMMrhgdpi or understand dhanus itself as the name 
of hom-made bow- However, kdrmuka seems to contain a reference to karma ‘ action ’ 
and kodarj^a to its len^ ‘ almost a ddt»(ki ’ and not to the material of which they 
are made. 10 Mdkd, is ‘made of w'ood,* daxi^ana is *ardhandrdca,'and ndrdca ia 
‘all-metal’ (com.). 
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12 nistrinUa, man^aldgra and asiya^ti are swords. 18 The horn of the 
rhinoceros and buffalo, the tusk of the elephant, wood and bamboo-root form 
the hilts. 

14 para4uykuthdrai paf^asa, hhanitra, spade, saw, and kdndmchedmia are 
razor-type weapons, 

15 Stones for use in machines, in slings and by hand, and mill-stones are 
stone-weapons. 

16 A coat of mail of metal rings or metal plates, an armom of fabrics, 
and combinations of skin, hooves and horns of dolphin, rhinoceros, dhenuka^ 
elephant and bull, are armours. 17 Helmet, neck-guard, cuirass, robe, coat 
of mail, breast-plate and thigh-guard, box, leather shield, hastikarna, tdlamilla, 
dhamanikdt kapdfa, kifikd^ apratihata and baJdhakdnta are shields. 

18 Objects used in giving training to elephants, chariots and horses, 
objects used for their decoration and arrangements for their equipment are the 
accoutrements. 


% 


19 

20 


Illusion magic and secret practices are (secret) work. 

And concerning the factories, 

the Master of the Armoury should know the desire (of the king), the 
carrying out of the undertaking, the use, fraud (if practised), gain, loss 
and expenditure of (the various types of) forest produce. 

12 nistrifh^ ‘ has a curved tip ’ (Cp). The name may contain a reference to length 
‘ beyond thirty {angulas ?).’ — nutt^ldgra * straight with a round tip.’ — asimsti * 

1r\nr# ^ YQ ‘ oJSimrt ^ li/Vnwi ^ nti ...aII no ^ tUSlC** 


. ^ ^ ^ ‘thin 

and long. * 13. ‘ horn ’ as well as ' 

14 pataiu * all-metal, 24 angulas long —patfasa * an axe with a trident at one end 

or both ends.’ — kdi^ifacchedana ‘ a big axe * (Cp), * kdriddsikd ’ (Cb). 

15 go^m : Cb reads gdoai^ and explains gdvatiapd^d^ by ’catapult.’ — cdrfmd- 
yudkdni irora Cb is clearly preferable to cdrdyudhdni * awl-lifce weapons ’ of the mss. 

16 Commentators read lohajdlajdlikd^ etc. Cb explains ‘helmet for the head (lohaj&la)^ 

headless umxonr (jalikd), armour (pafta) and armour with many flaps or folds [kavaca).^ 
Similarly Cp, which construes hha with each term up to kavaca. It may be, however, that 
Icavaca made either of lohajdlikd or (yflohapatta is alone to b6 understood. •— 
evidently made of cotton doth with stumng inside; they are made by the sdtrd^yak^ 
as 2.28.10 shows. — carmakhum^ etc., i.c., the entire skin with hooves, horns etc. is used as 
an armour. 17 kUrpdsa ‘ ^rith half-sleeves ’; kafkuka ‘ up to the knees ’; vdravd$a up to 
the ankle ’ (see 2.11.99 above) ipaffia ‘ without arms and not made of metal ’; ndgodarikd 
‘a thigh-guard’ (Cj), (Cp). —peti a ‘cover madeof wood and creepers 

hasHkartjta ‘ a board used as a cover.’ t&lamdla ; cf. 2.8.7 above. dhamanikd ^a cloth- 



-baldhakdnta ‘same as apratihata with iron strips at the end.* Cb shws the form 
vardhakdnta ‘ beloved of the boars.’ — dvaratidni: from Hrastrd^ up to ndgodarikd we 
have coverings for the soldiers’ persons, ftompefl onwards shields or co\er8 as protection. 

19 This karma or secret work is described in Books 18 and 14 below. 

20 karmdntdndm ca to be construed with the following stanza. Since the stanza 
refers to forest produce factories, Cp says that it applies to the preceding Chapter as well. 
Most of the weapons came from those factories and hence the Armoury Superintendent must 
bo conversant with them, -^ vydjam ‘fraud* fromCb Cp is preferable to vydjim ; the latter is 
out of place. — uddayam ‘gain, profit’ (Cb Cp Cs). Sorabji had proposed udgamam ‘ source, 
origin.' Meyer proposes vydf^amudriyam or rjydjamudritam ‘fraud and stamping’ or vyd- 
iarnad dvayam ‘ deceitful duplicity ’ or vyd^arn adbhutam ‘ fraud and the wonderful.’ None 
is an improvement. Cj seems to have read yogarh vydjim mntuddayam. Cb’s explanation 
appears least unsatisfactory. 
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nineteen- 

section 87 STANDARDISATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

1 The Superintendent of Standardisation should cause factories to be 
established for the manufactiu’e of standard weights and measures. 

2 Ten wd^a-beans make one mdsaka of gold, or five ga^a-berries. 

3 Sixteen of these make one stwarna or harm, 4 A pala is equivalent to 
four harsas, 

5 Eighty-eight white mastard*seeds make one masaka of silver. 
6 Sixteen of these make one dharana^ or twenty ^m&d-beans. 

7 A dharana of diamond weighs twenty rice-grains. 

8 A half-md^aia, mamha^ two, four, eight mdsahaSy a sumrnay two, 
four, eight suvarnaSy also ten, twenty, thirty, forty (and) one hundred 
{suvarna8)y (are denominations of weights). 9 By that are explained 
(denominations of) dharanas, 

10* Weights should be made of iron (or) of stone from the Magadhas or 
the Mekala hills or such as would not increase in weight by water and 
smearing or decrease in weight by heat. 

11 Beginning with six angulas (in length) and rising successively by 
eight angulasy he should cause ten balance-beams to be made, one pala of 

2.19 

pautam derived from poiu going back to the root pil to purify, refine, rectify. It 
stands for standardisation of weights and measures. 

2 md^aka is the name of a weight (equal to 1/10 suvarpa and also referred to as md^a) 
as well as of a copper coin (equivalent to 1 /16th of a parui j 2.12,24). This has led tb some 
confusion., —Agufijd-seed is 2 or 1.80 grains (Fleet, JRAS, 1915, p. 228) or 1.8205 grains 
(A. S. Hemmy, JRAS, 1937, pp. Ir2e). A wduch is 80 times that cbnles to a little 
less than a modem told, A karsa or ^wvarriM is the weight of the as well as of the 
coin twd^afco (between w^hich and the weight there is no relation of identity). 

‘ Kar^a is the name of a weight in ancient Iran as well. The weight in India was there¬ 
fore an importation from Western Asia like the Vedic Mand ox Miad>^ (F.W. Tliomas, 
JRAS, 1916, p. 866). 

5-6 If, as seems very likely, the pala of 10 dharairiMS (s. 20) is the same as the pala of 

4 harsas (.s. 4) 88 mustard-seeds would be equivalent to 2 gtif^ids, so that the silver md^aka 
would be 2/5ths of a gold md^ka. Manu, 8.134-135, has the same ratio betw'een the 
gold and the silver wdsafca. 

8 Weights of these denominations are meant to be manufactured. 9 For silver, 
dharana would appear in place of suvari^a, 

10 Maikala hills are in Madhya Pradesh. — In view of -Mid- for would 

have geen better. 

11 The lengths would be 6,14,22 .. .78 arigulas and weights 1,2,3... 10 palas respect¬ 
ively. The beams would be very tlun. — yanitam ubhayaiahMkyam vd t the translation 
follows uie commentators. Cb has * with pans on both sides of the fulcrum (yantra) or a 
pan bn one side Only,’ understanding by the latter the steelyard type of balance described 
in the following ss. It is also possible that yantra as * mechanism V refers to the steelyard 
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metal onwards (in weight) increased sx^ccessively by one pala, with scale-pans 
on the two sides of the fulcrum or a pan (on one side only). 

12 He should cause the samavrUd (balance) to be made of metal thirty- 
five palas (in weight) and seventy angulas in length. Ifi Fixing a ball 
(of metal) five palm in weight (at one end), he shoxild cause the level to be 
secured (for marking zero). 14 From that (point) onwards, he should cause 
markings to be made for one karm^ increased by a karm up to one pala, 
then increased by a pala up to ten palas, then for twelve, fifteen and twenty 
palas, 15 Thereafter, he should cause markings to be made increased by ten 
up to one hundred palas, 16 In the ‘fives’ he should cause it to be covered 
with ndndi (the svastika mark). 

17 He should cause a balance (Called) parimdnl to be made with double 
tliis amount of metal and ninety-six angulas in length. IS On that he should 
cause markings to be made beyond one hundred for twenty, fifty and (two) 
hundred {palas), 

19 A bhdra contains twenty tula weights. 

20 A pala contains ten dharanas, 21 One hundred of these palas is 
the revenue measure. 22 Less by five palas (successively) are measures for 

type of balance and nbhayatahMl^a to the pair of scales. Meyer has *on eacli of the two 
sides, there shall be a contrivance ( 2 /«»<ra) or a scale-pan.’ TOnat contrivance is meant is 
not clear. Russ, has ‘on botli sides appliances for regulation of scales (yantram) or cliains 
for cups 

12 This beam would be thicker, samavfttd ‘even-rounded’ is the name of the balance. 

etc.: it seems that the steelyard type is described here. According to Cb, 
a metal ball (tna^d^la) weighing five palas is to be tied at one end, while the thing to 
be weighed is to be suspended as the other end; then the beam is to be lifted with a string* 
tlxe point at which equilibrium is secured showing the weight of the object in accordance 
with the markings. It seems that this type of balance is still used in Malabar, being called 
iuldkkol* It does not seem possible to understand tlie fully developed steelyard, in which 
the beam is suspended from above at a fulcnun dividing it into two unequal arms, the 
object being at the shorter end and a poise being shifted along the markings on the longer 
arm to indicate the weight wlien equilibrium is found, maxii^ala can hardly refer to such a 
poise, -r- samakaranam Mrayel : this seems to refer to the marking of zero at the point 
where equilibrium is secured with the mar^d^la at one end and noticing at the other (perhaps 
only a light pan). 14 tatab, i*c*» from the zero thus found and marked. Tli^e length between 
zero and the beam’s end is to be divided for markings up to one hundred palas, ak§e^u 
ndndipinaddkam : ak^a is a multiple of five, 6,10,15 etc. (com.), ndndt is * svastika ’ (Cp), 

* a mark of the crow’s foot * (Cj), * mark of the wedge ’ (Cb). pinaddha then would mean 
‘ covered,’ i.e., marked, perlmps even carved, engraved. The reading nodfd/jrt would mean 
‘ a straj),’ pimddha would then be possible in the sense of ‘ tied ’ and ak^a in the sense of 
'‘ the pivot. But it is not easy to see pivots, straps etc. in the balance described here. 
For iul&, cf.: * The balances with wliich the Hindus weigh things are chaxistioncs, of which 
the weights are immovable, while the scales move on certain marks and lines. Therefore, 
the balance is called tulS. The first lines mean the units of the woight from 1 to 5 and 
further on to 10; the following lines mean the tens, 10, 20, ^0 etc.’ (Albenmi’s India, tr. 
C. Sacliau, I, 164-6). 

20 Cp states that tins pala is bigger than tlie other pa/a by 1 kar^, i.e., has 5 kat^s in it 
in8tea<i of 4. How this relation is arrived at is not clear. However, tat in tiie next s. might 
suggest that a different pala is thought of here. Nevertheless, ayamdni is dearly the same as 
the samavrUd, 22 Thus the vydvah&rikl weighs upto 95 palas, each pala being 91 dharapas, 
beam-metal 86 palas and length 66 angulas. The values for the other two are 90, 9, 81, 60 
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for payments and for measuring out to the palace. 28 Of these, 
the pala is (successively) less by hsJf a dharana^ the metal of the upper (beam, 
successively) less by ts^opalas and the length (successively) less by six angulas. 

24 In the case of the former two, an excess (in weight) of five palas (is to 
be received) except in cases of meat, metals, salt and gems. 

25 The balance made of wood (should be) eight hasta^ (long), provided 
with markings (or) with weights (and) supported by ‘ peacock's feet.’ 

26 Twenty-five palas of fire-wood are a means of cooking one prastha of 
rice. 27 This is an indication for more and for less. 

28 Thus weights and balances have been explained. 

29 Now, two hundred palas of md^a-hoans make one drona for revenue 
measures, one hundred and eighty-seven and a halt palas, (the drona) for trade, 
one hundred and seventy-five palas, for making payments, (and) one hundred 
sixty-two and a half palas^ for measuring out to the palace. 

80 Of these, ddhdka, prastha and huduha are smaller measures, being 
each one-fourth of the preceding. 81 Sixteen dronas make one khdrt, 
32 Twexity dronas make one kumbha, 88 Ten knmbhas make one vaha, 

and 85, 8J, 29,54 respectively. The three tulds would actually weigh up to 902|, SIO and 
7221 dharanas only instead of 1000 as in the dyamdnt Meyer says * the dharaxta of the 
trade is greater than that of the revenue measure by l/20th, that for servants by 2/20th and 
that for harem by 3/20th ; in 100palas this gives 5,10 and 16 palas more respectively. So 
that the difference is squared and what is differently weiglxed is in reality the same ( just as in 
the different systems of Indian philosophy). Thus is reached the highest triumph of the 
Indian spirit; a refined system.’ VVTiere he gets different values for the dharaxia is not dear. 
And such classifications, with no practical effect whatsoever, cannot, in fainiess, be attri¬ 
buted to the author of the present work. Meyer also gwes 61, 49, and 4T as the weights of 
the bearns. It is difficult to see how he arrives at these figures. 58 is nowhere mentioned as 
the weight of the dyamdnl beam; 86 is mentioned for the aamavrUd, — aniahptfra^ 
hhdjani : the smallest measure is for delivery to the palace, apparently because the king 
could then plead that if he paid to others by a measure smaller than the revenue measure, 
he lumself received by a still smaller measure. Tlie expression may also mean * for making 
payments from the palace.’ In that case, the king would be the greatest beneficiaiy. 

24 purvojph, ‘ i.e., of samavfttd and parimdrti ’ (Cp). — praydtnah * extension i.e., 
an addition in wdght. This seems to mean in effect that 3% and 21/2% respectively are 
received in addition in revenue receipts. Perhaps this is the same as vy^i mentioned else¬ 
where. 

25 kdsffyaiuld “ balance made of hard wood ’ (com.) rather than ‘ balance for weighing 
fuel ’ (Meyer), —padavati, i.e., of the steelyard type, while pratimdnavati implies two scale- 
pans ; the two cannot go together. A vd seems necessary after the latter word. — mayUra- 
pada- refers to the frame-work supporting the balance-beam. Narada, 2.278, describes the 
iorapa, consisting of two posts 1 or 1^ hasta away from each other with a transverse beam on 
top from wliich the balance beam is suspended. This iaraxta does resemble a peacock’s feet. 

20 As Cs says this really belongs to the province of the Stores Officer. 

29 On the basis of 2 grains to a gu^jd, a dropa would Imve 128,000 grains by weight, 
approximating a capacity of a little over 500 cubic inches or a little less than a quarter 
bushel or 2 gallons. 

38 Meyer, calculating 871 /2 bushels in a vahOf remarks that this amount of a cart-load 
implies that roads were in a very good condition. 
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He should cause measures to be made of dry, hard wood, even, with 
one-fourth as top-heap, or with the heap included inside* 85 However, in the 
case of liquids, wine, flowers and fruits, hush and charcoal, and lime, the 
measure of the top-heap is an increase that is double. 


86 One pana and a quarter (should be) the price of a dro7ii>a ; three-quar¬ 
ters, of an ddhaka; six mdsakas, of a prastha; one mdmka, of a kuduba, 

87 The price of the measures for liquids and others (should be) double. 

88 (Theprice)of the weights (should be) twenty 89 One-third that 

the price of the balance. 


40 He should cause a stamping (of the weights and measures) to be made 
every four months. 41 The penadty for imstamped (weights etc.) is twenty- 
seven panas and a quarter. 42 (Traders) shall pay a stamping fee amount¬ 
ing to one kdkam every day to the Superintendent of Standardisation. 


48 One-thirty-second part is the surcharge for heating in the case of 
clarified butter, one-sixty-fourth part in the case of oil. 44 One-liftieth part 
is the flow from the measure in the case of liquids. 


45 He should cause measures of a half-/cwdi^a, a quarter-kuduba and 
one-eighth kuduha to be made. 


46 Eighty-four kudubas of clarified butter are known as a vdrdka ; 
but sixty-four (kudtibas make a vdraka) of oil; and one-quarter of these is 


known as a ghapikd. 


84 saniam is ‘cylindrical in form —- caiurhhdga^kham, i.e., 3/4tlx8 of the actual amount 
is inside the measure, l/4th being the heap on the top; antahMkham where all four parts 
are inside the measure and there is no heaping on top. 85 rasasya iu ; com. understand 
antahUkham with this and read a stop here. Perhaps, however, tu indicates an exception 
in the case of surd etc. among rasas (in whose case antabsikha is understood ipso facto). Of 
course, rase^ would be better for this. — doiguifptUard^ i.e., double the 1 /4th Mkhd ; thus 
in a prastha 3 kudubas inside and 2 in addition ’ (Cb). Cp understands all five in the prastha, 
For such an explanation, Mkhdmdmsya dvigupd vfddhiti would have been better. Cj, reading 
iikh(imdnadviguff.ottar&^ seems to arrive at 75 for rasa, 100 for surdi 125 for jnqipa, 150 for 
iusdhgdra and 175 for sudhd as the measure of the Hkhd, Though this appears to do greater 
justice to the wording {uUmd)i it seems highly unlikely that such additions are really inten¬ 
ded in these eases. 


37 rasddlndm i the higher price is due to the measure being larger to account for the 
greater jfifcMwdwo. 89 tribhdgak, he,, I IHrd of W patm V others^ in Cp); * one-third of 
a for the smallest of the fen tulds of s. 11, increased by 1/3 in each successive case,’ 
(Cb. and ‘ some ’ in Cp). On that basis of 1/8 pai^a for 1 paJa metal, the samavriUd would 
cost 11 2/3 papas. It seems, however, that the price of the saw^toftid alone is stated here 
as one-third of 20 panas, 

40 pTdtivedhanikam,he,, stamping as well as inspection regarding stamping. — catunnd- 
Sikam of the mss. is clearly wrong, because the fee is laid down, not here, but in s. 42. It 
comes to 80 mdsakas for the four-month period. 42 prdiivcdhanika is here the stamping fee. 

43 iaptavydjl seems to refer to the additional measure of ghee or oil to compensate 
for the loss suffered by these in the process of liquefaction. Ordinarily the customer would 
receive this i but Cb says the king received this as well as the mdnasrdva. That is likely 
when these articles are delivered in the state stores. 44 mdnast&oa is a similar compensa¬ 
tion for what sticks to the measure when liquids are measured out. 

45 This 8. should have come earlier, after s.83. The prices of these should also have 
been stated. 


43 caturdHtih of the mss. is metrically easy, but grammatically uncertain ; caturaMify 
(Cb) is hard on metre but grammatically unpecoable. 
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SECTION 88 MEASURES OF SPACE AND TIME 

1 The Superintendent of Measurements should be conversant with the 
measurements of space and time. 

2 Eight atoms make one rcdhacakraviprus (chariot-wheel particle). 
3 Eight of them make one liksd (nit). 4 Eight of them make one yUkd 
(louse). 5 Eight of them make one yavamadhya (barley-middle). 6 Eight 
yammadhyas make one av^tda (finger). 7 Or, the maximum width of the 
middle (part) of the middle finger of a middling man is an aiigtda. 

8 Four angulas make a. dhanurgraha. 9 Eight oigw/as make a 
musti. 10 Twelve angulas make a vitasti (span) and the height of the 
shadow-gnomon. 11 Fourteen angulas make a iama, a Ma, a parimya and 
a pada (foot). 

12 Two spans make an aratni (cubit), the hasta of Prajapati. 18 (A 
hasta) with a dhanurgraha is the measure (of a hasta) for weights and measures 
and for pastures. 14 (A hasta) with a dhanurmu^fi makes a ki^ku or a kamsa. 
15 Forty-two angulas make a carpenter’s axw'mg-kishu, a measure for the 
camp, the fort and royal property. 16 Fifty-four akgulas make a hasta for 
(measuring) forest produce. 

17 Eighty-four angulas make a vyarna, a measure for ropes and a 

(man’s height) for (measuring) moats (or diggings). 

2 . 20 . 

1 . Cp adds that Ue may be an indepen- 

dent oflicer appointed by the sam^iartf. Measurements of space and time are Jus concern. 

2 rathacakraxripruf : * this is perceptible to the eye ’ (com.). It may be the same 
as the trasarenu of the Naiyayikas. 4 yiika is from Cb. uakSmodhyoh of the mss. seems 
influenced by yavamadhyah- 5 yawmadhyah, i.e., width in the middle, at its widest. 
(Cf. yavodarair a^ulam «?/osam*Agaa ’ _ Bhaskarocai'ya). 7 madhyamapurusa as 
descnbed by Cb is with a height of 100 of his own finger-widths and a girth of 92 flneer- 

8 dhanurgraha ‘ a bow-grip ’ in the middle of the bow where the four fingers are 
clasped round it. 9 dhanurmusd apparently has reference to the fist with the thumb 
upraised when holding the bow for shooting. 10 chdyaparttusu, i.e., the height of the 
mnku on the sun-dial. A dvSdaddhgulaSaAku is mentioned in the Atharvaveda IS. B 
Dikshit, Bharatiya Jyoli?adSstra, p. 807). 11 Sama appears related to Samyd ‘ yoke-pin 
dalaUtdalya dart and pads to ‘ foot’. The significance of por»Va;yo is not clear. 

^ 18 pauiavavimarndnam: Meyer understands a single idea ‘measuring pasture-land bv 
the weight-superintendent.’ That is unlikely. What is meant is that in the work of the 
pautavddltyakfa and the vivltadhyak^a, a hasta of 14 ahgulas is to be used 14 kisku 
seems to have a reference to the fore-arm. The significance of kaihsa ‘ cup ’ is hot clear 
Meyer thinks of as much land as can be sown with a ftamso-ful of seeds. That is doubtful' 
as this is clearly a linear and not an area measure. ’ 

17 vyarna is the distance from tip to tip of outstretched liands. — raHumanam i e a 
unit for measuring ropes. It may refer to the length of rope used for tying cattle, as MeVer 
tlunks. — /fi/ifJki primarily a moat, also a well. ^ ^ 


MWisr/if,, 
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IS Four aratnis make a danda^ a dhanm, a ndlikdy and e^paurusa for the 
householder. 19 One hundred and eight angulas moke a dhanus^ measure 
for roads and city-walls and &i.pauru^a for (measuring) the piling of fire-altars. 
20 Six kamsas make a danda^ a measure for gifts to Brahmins and to guests. 

21 Ttn dandasm&ke ^rajju. 22 Tvvo rqjjus moke Q,paride^a. 23 Three 
rajjus make a nivartam on one side. 24 A bdhu has two dan^as more. 

25 Two thousand dhanuses make a goruta. 26 Four gorutas make a 
yojana. 27 Thus measurements of space (have been explained). 

28 Hereafter (are explained) measurements of time. 

29 tuiar lava, nime^^a^ kasthd, kald, ndlikd, muhurtay forenoon and after¬ 
noon, day, night, fortnight, month, season, ayana^ year and cycle (of years) are 
divisions of time. 30 Two tufas make a lava. 31 Two lavas make a nimesa. 
32 Yivenimesasma]Lt B^kdsthd. 33 Tlxirty A;d.9^M5makea/i;a/d. 84 Forty 
kaUs make a ndlikd. 35 Or, a hole in a Jar (with a dimension) of four tnd^a- 
kas of gold made four aiigulas in length, (with) an ddhaka of water (running 
through it) measures one ndlikd. 36 Two ndlikds make a muhdrta. 

18 ndlikdpauru^am ca gdrhapatyam : it is better to read gdrhapatyam at tixe end of this 
8. as in Cb. It can hardly be construed with the following s. The significance of ndlikd^ 
about C feet long, is not clear. Is it possible that the primitive ndlikd used for measuring 
time was really a hollow reed 6 feet long from which water flowed out tlirough an aperture at 
one end during a period of 24 minutes ? — gdrhapatya pauru^a seems to refer to the average 
man’s (householder’s) height. Cb» which adds matam aitev gdrhapatjfam, e3q)lains ‘the 
4-aratm dapda, dhanus^ ndlikd and pautu^ are according to the opinion of Grlrapati or 
Vi^vakarman.’ That is doubtful. Cp mads gdrluipatyam at the begining of g. 19 and 
explains it by ‘ taught by ViSvakarman 20 ^peamso daridah ; Meyer thinks of an area 
measure. 

21-24 Meyer thinks that rajju etc. are area measures and finds the mixing of area 
measures and linear measures confusing. But dapda^ rajju ahd bdhu are clearly only linear 
measures, so it appears partde^a ‘ pointing out nivartanat no doubt, is an area measure 
later (cf. JBORS, XII, 118 n. 8). But here only the length of one side of the area is men¬ 
tioned, as shown by ekatah, i.e., again a linear measure of 80 dapdas is mentioned, nivartana 
may primarily have reference to the turning back of the bullocks at the plough, a linear 
conception, bdhu may also refer to the length of one side of an area measure ; but that is 
far from certain. Cp reads ekato ift s. 24 

25 dvidhamtssahasram ; Gl’s reading dhanus- is faulty and Fleet’s calculation, on its 
basis of a yojana of 4.54 miles ( JRAS, 1912, 234-0) is unacceptable. Fleet also identified 
his yojana with the Persian parasang of 4,70 miles (JBAS, 1912, 462-8). The yojana^ 
however, is double tlmt. The name yojana seems to have reference to the * yoking ’ of 
bullocks, i.e., distance covered before the yoke is taken off, 

29 tuta is clearly a Prakritism. 31 nime^ah ‘ time taken to pronounce a short syllable’ 
(Cj). 35 suvarpamdsakdb etc.: the idea is, gold 4 mdsakas in weight is made into a %vire 
4 ahgtdas long, the wire’s thickness representing the measure of the hole in the jar tlirough 
which the water is to flow out. The wire itself is of no further use in the ndlikd. Thus Cb* 
Cs thinks that the gold is to be turned into a hollow tube, apparently for fixing in the jar, 
through which the water is to flow out. But unle.ss the thickness of the gold leaf out of 
which the tube is made is also stated, the diameter would vary from tube to tube. The 
Punjab reading is derived from Sarbkararya on Komandaka 5.42 and is clearly only a gloss. 
Fleet (JRAS, 1915, pp. 213-280) points out that thfi Veddnga Jyoti^a requires 01/04 of a 
dropa of water to flow in 1 nddikd^ that t\io JOivydmddna has 1 dropa for 1 nddikd, the hole 
however being 1 suvarpa of gold 4 angulas long, and that the Vdyu, Vispu and Bhdgavata 
Purdpas agree in all details with the present passage, ktmbha here is simply * jar and is 
not the measure of that name (2.19.82) as H. Jacobi (ZDMG, 74, pp. 250-1) seems to have 
thought. 


miSl/fy 
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A day of fifteen muMrtas and a night (of the same length) occur in 
the months of Caitra and ASvayuja. 38 After that, one of them (first) 
increases and (then) decreases by three muhUrtas during a period of six months 
(and vice versa the other). 

39 When the shadow (of the gnomon) is eight pauru^as^ one-eighteenth 
part (of the day) is past, when six pauru^as, one-fourteenth part (is past), 

' when three pauru^as, one-eighth part, when two pauru^as^ one-sixth part, 
when one paurttsa^ one-fourth part, when eight angulas, three-tenth part 
(is past), when four angulas, three-eighth part, (and) when there is no shadow, 
it is midday. 40 When the day has turned, one should understand the 
remaining parts in like manner. 

41 In the month of Asadfi®) midday loses shadow. 42 After that, 
in the six months beginning with Sravana, the shadow (at midday) increases 
by two angulas in each month and in the six months beginning with MSgha, 
it decreases by two angulas in each month. 

48 Fifteen days and nights make a fortnight. 44 That in which the 
moon waxes is the bright (fortnight), 45 That in which the moon wanes 
is the dark. 

46 Two fortnights make a month. 47 Thirty days and nights make a 
works month, 48 A half day more makes a solar month. 49 A half day 
less makes a lunar month. 50 Twenty-seven (days and nights) make a 

87 This means that the equinoctial days fall in the months of Caitra (vernal) and 
Alvina (autumnal). Cj has * Cmtre me^ddau, Aim^uje tulddau ; similarly Cp ' me^atulayo^ *. 
The text, however, does not show acquaintance with the rdMs> 88 tribhir etc,: as the in¬ 
crease or decrease is from solstice to solstice, we have to understand that the day increases 
for three montlis from the vernal equinoctial day in Caitra and decreases for three montlis 
thereafter. The longest day at the summer solstice thus amounts to 14 hours 24 minutes, 
Jacobi (ZDMG, 74, p. 252) states that the longest day of 18 muhUrtas is true of North Punjab 
find is mentioned in the Veddnga Jyoti^ and the SUryaprajflapti. 

89. the pauru^a of s.lO is to be understood. — iripauru^dm is proposetl 

for catu^aurusydm of the m>ss. in conformity with 1,19.7 and following a suggestion of 
Jacobi (ZDMG, 74, 253-254), Even tripaurnst is sliglitly longer than the actual shadow 
after l/8th of the day is past. acchdyo madkydhnafy i this is true only of the summer 
solstice day in A§adha. Cf. s.41. Jacobi (ZDMG, 74, pp. 253-4) states that in the first 
four cases, the actual parts of time at Pataliputra deviate more from those mentioned here 
than do those rt XJjjayini. 

41 A^d^e mdsi etc.: this can happen only on-the Tropic of Cancer, i.e., in Magadha 
or Bengal or Malwa. 42 dvyangulottardy i.e., 2 angulas in Sr&vai;ia, 4 in Prau$Jhapada 
and 80 on up to 12 in Pau^a, decreasing thereafter to the same extent. In Pau^a in the 
winter solstice the shadow thus equals the length of the gnomon, again showing a place on 
the Tropic of Cancer. J acobi (ZDMG, 74,255) states that on the Tropic of Cancer the actual 
length would be 18.08 owsgu/os and adds that Kaufilya’s incorrect figures are given as those 
of the Vasisjha Siddhanta in the Pafkasiddhdntikd, 2.9. This text indeed appears derived 
from early sources. 

47 karrmmdsah is proposed for prakarma* of the mss. as suggested by karma for praharma 
in 2.0.16 and by karmisammtsarali of 2.7.0. Cb explainspru/iwma- as ‘ for calculating wages 
for labourers.’ Cj seems to have read prakarma * for superintendents to commence their 
work.’ 48 sdrdhah: curiously C j understands two and a half i.e, 871 /2 days, which 

is quite unlikely ; 30 plus half a day is meant. 49 ardfianyUnali : Cj again has 1 l/2poA??as, 
i.e ,221/2 days. — balamdsali is from Cb C j : ‘ for giving wages to the army that is dispersed 
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constellations. 51 Thirty-two make a month for the army. 52 
Thirty-five, (a month) for maintenance of horses, 58 Forty, (a month) for 
maintenance of elephants. 

54 Two months make a season, 55 Sravana and Praustliapada are 
the rainy season. 56 A^vayuja and Karttika are autumn. 57 Marga^irsa 
and Pausa are winter. 58 Magha and PhSlguna are the season of frost. 
59 Caitra and Vai^akha are spring. 60 JyesthSmuliya and Asadha are 
summer, 

61 The uUardyana begins with the season of frost. 62 The daJcsind^ 
yam begins with the rainy season. 68 Two ayanas make a year, 64 Five 
years make one cycle. ' 

65 The sun takes one-sixtieth part of a day; thus in one season he 
brings about the loss of one day, and so does the moon (cause loss of) 
one (day). 

66 Thus in every period of two years and a half the two beget an 
additional month, the first in summer and the second at the end of (the 
cycle of) five years. 

CHAPTER TWENTY ONE 

SECTION 89 THE COLLECTOE OP CUSTOMS AND TOLLS 

1 The Collector of Customs and Tolls should establish the customs 
house and the flag facing the east or the north in the vicinity of the big gates 
(of the city). 

* fortlxeraaintenance of the array’ (Cb). vdla* is cor¬ 
rupted from hala -; mala- seems to be an attempt to correct it. 52-63 aivaudh&yOft ... 
hastivaJidyOh * months for calcinating the wages of attendants of horses and elephants ’ 
(com.). The reason for such separate calculation is not clear. Fleet had ‘ for hiring horse- 
carriages and elephant-carriages.’ Elephant-carriages are strange. Meyer in a footnote 
suggests vah& as * period of gestation, ’ i^e., 10 months of 35 days for mares and 10 months 
of 40 days for female elephants. He adds that actually 10 montlis of 60 days are required 
for elephants and ends by asserting that Indians knew little about the breeding of elephants 
whom they caught ready. All this seems wide of the mark. The fern, gender and the geni¬ 
tive case of the words are strange, aivavdha * a horse-attendant ’ is referred to in 2.30.3. 

61 The ayanas apparently begin with the beginning of the season and hence of the 
month ; they are not brought into relation with the sun’s entry into a constellation, 

65 karatyarkah ^a^bhdgam because the solar day is longer than the normal day by 
1 /60th. That is one kind of /tampa. The lunar day is shorter by the same amount; that is 
another kind of 

66 gri^^e,,.pUrvam : this implies that in Grii^ma of the third year, half the year is 
over; in other words, the year began with SiSira and Magha. — All these details about the 
five-year cycle and intercalary months agree with those in the Vedanga Jyali^a, 32 (Cf. 
Fleet, JEAS,1914,p. 998). 

2.21 

1 dhmja would apparently bear the emblem of the king. — mdhddx}firn. refers 
to the four main gates, as kuqjlied in 2.4.19. 




. miST/fy, 
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The receivers of duty, four or five in number, should record in writing 
(details about) traders who have arrived in a caravan, who they are, from what 
place, with how much merchandise and where the identity-pass (was issued) 
or the stamping was made. 

3 For (goods) without the stamp the penalty is double the dues. 4 For 
those with a forged stamp, the fine is eight times the duty. 5 For those with 
broken stamps, the penalty is distraint in the ware-house. 6 In case of 
change of the royal stamp or of (change in) the name, he should make (the 
trader) pay a fine of one pana and a quarter per load. 

7 Traders shall declare the quantity and price of the goods that have 
arrived at the foot of the flag, ‘ Who is willing to purchase these goods, so 
much in quantity, at this price ? ’ 8 When it has been thrice proclaimed, 

he should give it to those who have sought it. 9 In case of competition 
among purchasers, the increase in price together with the duty shall go to the 
treasury. 

10 If for fear of duty a (trader) declares the quantity of the goods 
or the price to be less (than it actually is), the king shall confiscate that excess. 

11 Or, the (trader) shall pay eight times the duty. 12 He should 
impose the same (penalty) in case of depreciation of price of a package con¬ 
taining goods by (showing) a sample of lower value and in case of concealment 
of goods of high value by goods of low value. 

13 Or, if through fear of a rival purchaser a (trader) increases the price 
beyond the (due) price of a commodity, the king shall receive the increase in 

2 abhijMnam mudrd v& is as proposed by Meyer. The two are different as shown 
by s. 26 below. The former seems to be a sort of pass for identification of the trader, the 
latter the stamp or seal made on the package of goods. Both are issued by the 
antap&la (s. 26). In 2.84.1-5, however, mudrd means the passport which a person must 
carry about with him. 

8 amudrdxtdm : supply paxiydndm rather than — deya^ ‘ i.e., hdka ’ (Cp), 

^ variantf road cess ’ (Cb). Tfiie former is right. 5 hhinnU'^ may refer to accidental breaking. 
Meyer understands deliberate tampering. — gkatikdsthdne sthdmm : this seems to refer to 
distraint of goods in the ware-house; the distraint may be for one day (as in one of the 
explanations in Cp) or till corroboration comes from the frontier (Cj). Cb Cs read ghapiMh 
sthdmm ; the former has no expjlanation, the latter has ‘ distraint in the toll-house for three 
ghatikds, i.e., ndlikds,^ This is extremely doubtful. Meyer (understanding deliberate 
t ampering) thinks of confiscation. 6 ndmakrie; the name would appear to be that of the 
trader on the passport. —- mhamm etc.: Meyer thinks that the carriage load is also 
confiscated. The words can hardly yield this sense. Breloer (III, 461) seems to understand 
‘ make a load x>ay 1 /4th pai^ta fine for every jpana.’ It is difficult to see how this meaning is 
possible. . 

7 Imported goods were clearly sold at the gate. Meyer thinks that only confiscated 
goods were sold there. There is nothing to indicate this. 8 etat etc.: the sense requii’es 
eidmipramdimm anem argher^ etc. Cp does not show ss. 8-9. 

12 nivi^fapairiyasya hhdij^^uax bhdx^da seems to refer to the container in which the 
goods (paxiya) are packed (nivi^ta). It contains goods more precious than the supposed 
sample {prativarridka) carried outside the package. In the two cases of this s. the trader 
would stand to lose by sale at the gate unless he were in collusion with the purchaser. We 
may understand that not all imported goods are sold at the gates. 

18 It is difficult to see aiiy difference beUveen * competition among; purehasers * (s.9) 
and ‘ fear of a rival purchaser ’ (this s.). dvigu^iam vd iulkam i aj^parently this option 
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ge, or make the amoimt of duty double, 14 The same (penalty) eightfold 
(shall be imposed) on the Superintendent concealing (the trader’s offences). 

15 Therefore, the sale of goods should be made by weighing, measuring 
or counting; an appraisal (of value should be made) of goods of small value 
and goods enjoying concessions. 

16 And for goods that have passed beyond the foot of the flag without 
the duty being paid, the fine is eight times the duty. 17 Secret agents 
operating on roads and in places without roads should find out such (evasion). 

18 Goods intended for marriage, marriage-gifts accompanying the bride, 
goods intended as gifts, goods required on the occasion of a sacrifice or a cere¬ 
mony or a birth and goods used in various rituals like worship of the gods, 
tonsure rite, initiation for Veda study, hair-cutting rite, consecration for a vow 
and so on, should go duty-free. 19 For a (person) making a false declaration 
(in this respect) the punishment for theft (shall be imposed). 

20 For the trader taking out a commodity for which duty has not been 
paid along with one for which duty has been paid, or carrying off a second 
(commodity) imder one stamp after breaking open the package, forfeiture of 
the same and an equal amount as fine (shall be the punishment). 21 For the 
(trader) carrying off (goods of high value) from the customs house after securing 
acceptance of cowdung (cakes) or straw as the basis (for calculating duty), 
the highest fine for violence (shall be the punishment). 

22 For the (trader) taking out any one of the unexportable articles, vit,, 
weapons, armours, coats of mail, metals, chariots, jewels, grains and cattle, 
there shall be a fine as proclaimed as well as lossof the goods, 28 In case any 

operated when the mUl^vrddhi amounted to less than the Mka. 14 a$fagtimm : eight 
tinies the millyavrddhi or the iulkat according to the two options. 

15 dnugrdhikdfjmn: this conveys the sense of what the state has decided to confer 
anugraka on, i.e., to grant concessions to; cf. 2.22.8. The idea of ‘ what is beneficial ’ 
does not seem intended. 

17 pathika, i.e., ‘ disguised as traders ’ (Cb), and utpathikut i.e., ‘ disguised as shep¬ 
herds, wood-cutters etc.’ (Cb). Cf. 2.86.18. 

18 aupdyanikam : Meyer understands presents to the Idng only and compares 2.15.3. 

— kfiyo is independent of yajfla ; cf. 8.8.8 ; 6.1.43. 

20 nirvdhayato : this and the following two ss. seem to refer to export; cf. 2.16.19. 

— dvitzyam etc.: ‘ bringing in another siroUar-looking package on the strength of a mudrd 
on one (dvitzyam ekamndrayd) and breaking open a package on which duty is paid and 
inserting in it goods on which duty is not paid (bhiitvdputam apaharatah),* Thus the com¬ 
mentators, who understand iinports as meant. But niwdhayatah seems to refer to exports; 
cf. 2.16.10, also s. 22 below. And it appears that in this s. only a single idea is intended, 
‘ breaking open a package and inserting other goods under the same mudrd,' It seems that 
apa-har in this s. and the next, has reference to * taking out ’ of the country or the city. 
mudrd may be understood as made even on exported goods. 21 pramdx^am krivdi i.e., 
making a declaration about the goods. 

22 anyatamam anirvdkyatn is proposed for ‘^tarndnimodhycm of the mss. as being necessary. 
The prohibition of the export of these goods is obviously for military and economic reasons. 

— nd^a is to the owner, i.e., confiscation. 28 dnqj/ana is import* ucchulka ^ dnty~ 
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these is brought in^ its sale (shall be effected) duty-free outside (the city- 
gate) itself. 

24f The frontier officer shoidd charge a road cess of one pam and a 
quarter for a cart-load of goods, of one pana for a one-hoofed animal, of half a 
pana for cattle, of a quarter pana for small animals, of one mdsaka for 
a shoulder-load. 25 And he shall make good what is lost or stolen {on 
the way). 26 He should send on to the Superintendent a caravan from a 
foreign land after making an investigaton as to goods of high and low value 
and giving them an identity-pass and stamp (on the goods). 

27 Or, a secret agent appearing as a trader should communicate to the 
king the size of the caravan. 28 In accordance with that information, 
the king should tell the Collector of Customs about the size of the caravan, in 
order to make his omniscience known. 29 Then the Collector, on meeting 
the caravan, should say, ‘These are goods of high and low value belong¬ 
ing to such and such a merchant. It should not be concealed. This is the 
king’s power.’ 80 For one concealing goods of low value the fine shall be 
eight times the duty, (for concealing) goods of high value, confiscation of 
everything (shall be the punishment). 

81 He shoiild cut out goods that are harmful to the country and 
that are worthless. He should make goods that are highly beneficial 
duty-free, also seeds that are rare, 

CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

SECTION 89 (Continued) THE TABIFF OF DUTIES AND TOLLS 

1 (Goods are) from the countryside, from the city and from foreign 
lands. 2 That on (goods) going out and that on (goods) coming in is duty. 

free,’ ‘ because these confer benefit on the country * (Cb), or because the king is the purchaser 
of these goods. 

24 mrtanl is a cess on traders for the use of roads. This itself involves the liability 
to protect and indemnify the trader for loss suffered on the way; separate escort-charges 
are also thought of, called dtivdhika ; cf. 2.16.18; 2.28.25 etc. 26 abhjMmm mudrmh ca : 
sees. 2 above. 

27 pre^yet should send word, inform; cf. 12.8.20, etc, 28 UmpraMena ; cf, 5.2.88. 

81 ucchindydti this may imply prohibition of import or destruction when imported. 
^ inahopaMram: this is regarded as an adjective to bljam by corn. Meyer regards it first 
as a separate item ‘ an object that is highly beneficial ’ and then also as adj. to hljam ‘ seeds, 
even if highly beneficial, only if (tu) they are rare>’ But ca of the mss. is preferable to in 
of the editions, and two items appear intended. 

2.22 

1 The mss, show the word ^IMvyam/idrafi * the tariff of duty ’ at the beginning. It 
really belongs to the colophon of the Chapter and has no place in any s. It has clearly got 
in by error. — bdkyam etc. ‘ produced in the countryside (bdhyam) , produced in the city 
i&bbyantara) and fomign {dHthyay (com.)* For this explanation, should have come after 
dtithyam* But though, as the text stands, we can understand dtiihya as duty on internal 
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On goods coming in (the duty shall be) one-fifth of the price. 

4 Of flowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbous roots, fruits of creepers, 
seeds, dried fish and meat, he should take one-sixth part (as duty). 

5 Of conch-shells, diamonds, gems and necklaces of pearls and corals, 
he should make (a valuation) through men expert in the line, making an 
agreement with them as to the amount of work, time allowed and wages. 

0 On ksauma, dukula, silk yarn, armours, yellow orpiment, red arsenic, 
antimony, vermilion, metals of various kinds and ores, on sandal-wood, aloe, 
spices, fermentation, and minor substances, on skins, ivory, b^-spreads, 
coverings and silk cloth, and on products of goats and rams, (the duty to be 
charged is) one-tenth part or one-fifteenth part. 

7 On clothes, four-footed and two-footed creatures, yam, cotton, per¬ 
fumes, medicines, woods, bamboos, barks, leather goods and earthen-ware, 
and on grains, fats, sugars, salts, wine, cooked food and so on (the duty is) 
one-twentieth part or one twenty-fifth part. 

trade (between efty and country) and Mka as duty on foreign trade, it seems better to 
follow the commentators. 2 ni^krdmyam: pravesyami Cb (reading nai-. ..prfi.) has 
‘goods going out of the city into the country and out of the country into foreign 
lands («m>&rdmyo) and coming from forcing lends into the country ana frcmtl.e country 
into the city (prdveiyay So Cj. It is possible that foreign exports and imports are 
primarily meant. 

8 mUlyapaUcahhSgah ; * this implies that the duty on imports was received in cash ’ 
(Breloer.ni,451). 

4 gfhpUy&t : according to com. ss. 4-'/ state exceptions to the 20% ad 
valorem duty of s. 8. But the exceptions would seem to cover the entire range of dutialle 
commodities. Breloer refers these to exports and soys that this duty was received in kind 
(III, 450). That seems rignt, though internal movement of goods betv^^n city and country 
is also conceivable in the case of certain cemmodities. 

5 Mnkha- etc.: it seems that hdta is to be construed with muktd and pravdla only, 
iankha, mjra and maxti being independent items. — kdrayeti supply mvlyiJtti as the 
object (Cb). The valuation is necessary for charging duty, for l/6th part of these tliirgs can 
hardly be fixed off-hand. It is in fact doubtful if duty on jeviels etc. was received in kind. 
And if cash duty fixed after valua tion is to be understood, it is possib le tc siippc se the t the s. 
belongs to imports and should be read immediately after s. 8. — hriukaima- etc.: this 
is a standard formula for work grven on a contract basis ; see 2.18.1. — Breker (HI, 451-8) 
says tlXBt Jaftkha etc. come from the king's ground and hence are duty-free ; only the cost of 
labour increases its value. He seems to understand * special officers, to whom proceeds 
{nispatli) come from the result {phfila) of the work done, r mount, time and wage, see these 
goods through duty-free.’ Tliis appears very doubtful. 

6 krimitdna seems to be silk yam, while appears to be silk cloth. Cf. 2.28.8. 

— lohamrnadhdtu ‘minerals of the class of metals, such as red chalk ’ (Cs), ‘metals and 
colouring material ’ (Meyer), * base metals and minerals * (Breker). For varrta as kind or 
type, cf. 2.15.5. —- afl/awa in the compound is from Cb and appears genuine. — kipvd-- 
vardfidm is from Cb. dnarapo ‘ covering ’ of the other reading wculc 1 e in strange cempr ny, 
and the next clause has prdvfvrai^ which means the same thing. Cb’s •avara mey mean 
• a nainor substance,’though that too is not quite satisfactory. — cwmc,ai*nUsii»r(*i(ia» 
is again from Cb, so is djaidakasya, nikara in the otlier reading is unc erstccc as ‘cloth* 
by Cj or ‘cloth-sheets’ by Breloer. The repetition of and dukula in it makes it 

suspicious. 

7 carma : to Qbyiate the id^na of repetition this should be construed with Ihd'^dn 
‘leather goods.’ 
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To be received at the gate is one-fifth of the no'-mal duty, or he 
should fix it with a concession in accordance with the benefit derived by the 
country. 

9 And no sale of commodities (shall be allowed) in the places of their 
origin. 10 For taking metal goods from mines the penalty is six hundred 
{panas). 11 For taking flowers and fruits from flower-gardens and fruit- 
orchards, the fine is fifty-four panas. 12 For taking vegetables, roots and 
bulbous roots from vegetable-gardens, the fine is fifty-one and three quarter 
panas. 18 For taking all kinds of crops from fields, (the fine is) fiftyrthree 
panas. 14 One pana and one and a half is the penalty in case of 

agricultnural produce. 

15 From this, he should fix the duties for new and old commodit¬ 
ies in accordance with the customs of the country and the community, 
and penalty according to the offence. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

SECTION M THE SUPBBINTB.\DENT OF YARNS (AND TEXTILES). 

1 The Superintendent of Yams should cause trade to be carried out in 
yarns, armours, cloth and ropes through men expert in the work. 


8 dvdrddeyaih dulkapaficahhdgdfy * this seems to refer to tolls on goods coming into the 
city; it is to be one-ftfth of the hdka as fixed above (Cp). Cj, reading dvdradeyamt sa ys that 
tliis additional one-fifth of the Mka is to be paid at the time of entry into or exit from 
the city and is over and above the regular 4lukii^ Russ, renaors dvdrddeya by ‘ collections 
meant for the door-keeper.* — dmigrdfdkam : this involves an anugraha or concession by 
the state ; cf. 2.21.15. It may be that this option applies not only to the town duty but to 
all import and export duties as well, as Cp understanas it. 

9 Tlie purpose of this prohibition is, according to Breloer, to force all goods to the 
markets and allow the turn-over to be controlled (III, 468-4). In addition, tolls required 
to be recovered and prices to be regulated by the state. 10 ^atchaUm : cf. 2.12.81 con¬ 
cerning salt, where also the king enjoys a monopoly. 14 pmo^dhyardhapaxiaiS ca sitd^ 
iyf^yah : ‘ the purchaser pays 1 paya and the vendor 1 J paim ^ (Cp Cs). Cp adds that tliis 
impost is to be paid on every sale whether an offence is committed or not, while according 
to Cs this is in addition to 58 panas when the offence is committed. Cb Cj seem to have 



i may be that sUd refers as usual to the produce < 
crown lands (2.15.2). If purchases are made from the field, the penalty is nominal in this 
case because state goods would be duty-free and sale in the fielas wcuid met n no less of 
state dues. The two fines may be related to the purchaser and vendor as in Cp, the vendor 
in this case being a state officer. Howe\^er, see 5.2.18 below. Russ, renders siidiyuya by 
^transgression of rules about sowing. 

15 de^ajdticaritratah * according to the customs of the region and the caste ’ (com.) 
appears preferable to ‘place, class of goods and custom’ (Meyer) or ‘lend, caste and occupa¬ 
tion * (Breloer). Concerning stanzas at the end of 2.21 and 2.22 Breloer remarks that 
they do not show the prolixity of Kautilya and are taken from predecessors w^ho were much 
simpler in their treatment (III, 447). That they are derived from early sources is, of course, 
very likely; b ut they do not reveal simpler or more primitive ideas. They merely lay down 
guiding principles. 

2.28 

1 The form rajju may be adopted througlxout as in 2.17.8 and 2.24.8. — vyarahdra 
usually is ‘ trade * j but the Chapter refers ofiiy to manufacture. Actual traue would 
seem to be in the hands of thepot?2/dd%aA:^a. 
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should get yarn spun out of wool, bark-fibres, cotton, silk-cotton, 
hemp and flax, through widows, crippled women, maidens, women who have 
left their homes and women paying off their fine by personal labour, through 
mothers of courtesans, through old female slaves of the king and through 
female slaves of temples whose service of the gods has ceased* 

3 He should fix the wage after ascertaining the fineness, coarseness or 
medium quality of the yam, and the largeness or smallness of quantity. 
4 After finding out the amount of yarn, he shoud favour them with oil and 
myrobalan unguents. 5 And on festive days, they should be made to work 
by honouring (them) and making gifts. 6 In case of dim nution in yam, 
(there shall be) a diminution in wage, according to the value of the stuff. 

T And he should cause work to be carried out by artisans producing 
goods with an agreement as to the amount of work, time and wage, and should 
maintain close contact with them. 8 And when starting mills for the 
weaving of (cloth from) ksauma, dukula, silk yam, hair of the ranku deer, and 
cotton yarn, he should gratify the (workmen) by gifts of perfumes and flowers 
and by other means of showing good-will. 9 He should bring about the 
production of varieties of doth, bed-sheets and coverings. 10 And he 
should start factories for armours by artisans and craftsmen expert in the line. 

11 And those women who do not stir out — those living separately, 
widows, crippled women or maidens, — who wish to earn their living, should 
be given work by sending his own female slaves to them with (a view to) sup¬ 
port (them). 12 Or, if they come themselves to the yarn-house, he should 
cause an interchange of goods and wages to be made early at dawn. 18 The 
lamp (should be there) only for the inspection of the yarn. 14 For looking at 
the face of the woman or conversing with her on another matter, the lowest 
fine for violence (shall be imposed), for delay in the payment of wages, the 
middle fine, also for payment of wages for work not done. 

2 pravrajit^ is one who has left home for good and is living independently. * Eman¬ 
cipated * is how Breloer (III, 474 and n. 4) renders the word. — dandapratikdrinl; cf. 
3.1d.l8. — mdtrM: see 2.27.5. 

5 ‘ on festive days ’ (Cp). —• pratimdnaddnaifi^ though not very satisfactory, 

IS adopted from Cb tor praHpddanwndnaih of the mss. Cj hs s pralimdiUinaddniiiJ^* 

7 hmmapramdf^a* etc. is a standing formula for piece-rate work; cf. 2.18.1; 2.22.6. 
— pratisamsargam amounts to control (Breloer) or a strict watch over them (Meyer). 

8 Wool is not mentioned in this connection. •— Weavers appear to be treated wth 
special favour. 10 kaihkata ; tljls ‘ armour ’ made from fabrics may have been made of 
wool or other cloth ftllea with cotton or otlier stufiRi:g. 

11 Ss. 11*15 should preferably have come immediately after s. 6 above. pro^td 
uidtod is emended from pro^taviStavdi and pro^td is understood in the Sf me sense shpra- 
vtajild in s. 2 above. Cb unaerstanas pro^ta (in pro§itavid}tava) in the sense of pro^ia’^ 
bhartrkd. In any case, vidhavd must be unaerstcOc; incepencentJy ; cf. s. 2 above. — 
anusdrga, i.e., senuing these to their hemes, — aopagratimh i»e., by showing favour or by 
giving support. 
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15 If a (woman) after receiving the wage does not carry out the work, 
he should make her forfeit the tongs formed by the thumb (and the middle 
finger), also those who have misappropriated or stolen and then run away. 


16 And in the matter of wages, (there shall be) a fine for workmen 
in accordance with their offence. 


. 17 And he should himself keep in touch with rope-makers and makers 

of armours. 18 And he should cause articles, such as straps and others to 
be manufactured. 


19 He should cause ropes to be made of yarn and fibres, (and) 
thongs of caries and bamboos, as trappings for war arid bindings for 
vehicles and drau^t-animals. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


SECTION 41 THE DIBBCTOR OF AGRICULTURE 


1 The Director of Agriculture, himself conversant with the practice of 
agriculture, water-divining and the science of rearing plants, or assisted by 
experts in these, should collect, in the proper seasons, seeds of all kinds of 
grains, flowers, fruits, vegetables, bulbous roots, roots, creeper fruits, flax 
and cotton. 


15 aAguathasamdaihiam ‘the thumb and middle finger of the right hand (Ct Cp)- 
Cl seems to understand the two thumbs (aAgufthmyarn sumdtmiom). Cl Cp state that U.c 
entire thumb and the tip of the middle finger are to be cut. Russ, understands the thi^ 

and the index finger. — hhakait&pa- etc.: the translation follows the coromentatore. 
Meyer objects that tlie participles cannot be understood in an active sense, as adjectives to 
strln&m. ^His rendering ‘ when anytliing is used up (bhakaita) or stolen (apahrta) or debbera- 
tely ruined (avaskar^dita)' seems, however, hardly plausible. 

16 vetanesu .. .da^h, i.e., the fine is to be recovered from the wages. 

17 rajiiivartakaih : these may have formed a caste of their own. — mrmak&raili 
is from Cp. carmak&'aih of M Cb does not fit, because even the twrairds or thongs seem to 

be made notofleather.butof cane andbamboofs. 10). pHwakaraih of G makes little sense. 

Meyer suggests for it maTVSkdraift * makers of bowstrings.’ vartna ‘ armour may refer 
to accoutrements, including strops etc. 

10. Breloer (III, 471-8) thinks that ss. 17-18 and this kdrikS deal with the manufacture 
of war-material; the amrSdltyaksa therefore may, originally, have been an assistant of the 
Superintendent of Anns and that his independent status here may be due to Kauplya lUm- 
self. This sounds plausible. 


2.24 


Breloer (1, 74 - 89 , also III, 485-S02) is of the opinion that the sltddhyakaa supervised the 
total cultivation of crops in the realm and that one of his duties waS to see that no land 
remained uncultivated. The Chapter, however, produces the impression that he is concerned 
i^th the management of crown lands only. 6.2.8-11 show that it is the aamdhartr and his 
men who are concerned with sowings by independent farmers. Moreover, the revenue 
brought in by the sUadhyakaa is called sUd and is distinguislied from bhdga or aa^bh&ga receiv¬ 
ed from farmers (2.16.2-8; 2.6.8). 

1 iulba ‘ for finding out if there is water underground ’ (Cb Cj). This appears to 
be soinetliing like water-divining. — ParSiara or Vrddha-Paratera is credited with the 

authorshipoftheEj-yitoniraand AgniveSa with that of rrAsdj/ttrcedo. — Cb sttn^sto 

have read aamgrhp.iyat, which might appear better. 
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THE ACTIVITY OF THE HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 

He should cause them to be sown in land, ssuitable for each, which has 
been ploughed many times, through serfs, labourers and persons paying off 
their fines by personal labour. 3 And he should cause no delay in (the work 
of) these on account of ploughing machines, implements and bullocks, and on 
account of (the work of) artisans, such as smiths, carpenters, basket-makers, 
rope-makers, snake-catchers and others. 4 In case of loss of fruit of a work 
(through their negligence), the fine (shall be equal to) the loss of that fruit. 

5 Sixteen dronas is the amount of rain in dry lands, one and a half times 
(that) in wet lands, where sowings are in conformity with (the nature of) the 
region, thirteen dronas and a half in the Asmakas, twenty-three in the Avantis, 
unlimited in the Aparantas and the snowy regions, and (unlimited) as to time, 
in lands where sowings are made with the help of canals, 

6 One-third of the (annual) rainfall in the first and the last months 
(together), two-thirds in the intervening two months, — this is the form of 
excellence (of the season). 

7 Its ascertainment (is made) from the position, motiou and impregna¬ 
tion of Jupiter, from the rise, setting and movements of Venus and from modifi¬ 
cation in the natural appearance of the sun. 8 From the sun (is known) 

2. svabhUmatif i.e., on land suitable for the crop to be sown. According to Jolinstcn 
(JBAS, 1929,this means ‘on crown lands. * Thatis also possible. — dai^dapratikartf 
cf, 3.13.18. 8 kar^anayantra contsiins a single idea, not two ‘ploughing ana rnttLines’ 
(as Meyer ultimately prefers in the Nachtrag). — medaka * a maker of baskets ’ (Cb), 
‘digger’ (Cs). Meyer relates it to Meda a mixed caste mentionea in Manu, 10.48, and 
suggests ‘ catchers of wild and dangerous animals * as the meaning. 4 tei^dm refers to ddsa^ 
karmakara etc., as well as to the craftsmen. (alphaiahdmm : for the expression, cf. 
2,29.83. 

5 On the basis of about 511 cubic inches in a dro^a and a cylindrical raingauge with a 
surface area of about 254.8 sq. inches (1 aratni about 18'’' diameter, 2.5.7), 10 droirias amount 
to about 32' of rain ; if the gauge-mouth is understood to be square (18' by 18'), they would 
amount to about 26'. jdngala are dry tracts as opposed to dnUpa or wet lanas. Manu, 
7.09, recommends jdngala lana for settlement. — vat^aptarnd'dam ‘ rain-fall necessary for 
good crops ’ in sucli regions (com.). — deiavdpdndm : Cj Cp Cs understano this as intro¬ 
ducing what f ollow's * (amount) required for sowing a ccording to different countries (w fll now 
be explained).* (leiavdpa, however, seems contrasted witli kufydvdpa, the former referring 
to sowing dependent on rain and the nature of the region (whether jdfhgnla or dniipa)y the 
latter to sowing in irrigated areas (which are not dependent on rain). — ardfioiruyodaSa 
is understood by alias 13i, not 121. — AiSmaka, he., ‘ Mahara^fra ’ (Cp), ‘ Araffa ’ (Cs). 
The capital of Afeaka w^as Pratisfhana on the Godavari (V.S. Agrawala, liw/ia kthtwn 
to Pdfhini, p. 38). — Aparfi,nto ‘ Kohkapavisaya * (Cp). hainuMya ‘ in w’ldeh there 
is plenty of snow which ma kes agricultui-e ^ossil le ; this is near the H Hi^e ya s ’ (Cl). — 
kdlatah i supply amitam with this, the idea being tliat egrieulture is here incepencent of 
seasonal rain, Cf. Breloer (HI, 498 n. 4). Pran N«th (lA, 30,111-2) seems to understand 
varsa as share due to the king, making kulydvdpa SiU adjective to haifn(*nya ‘ winter crcps.’ 
This seems hardly likely. 

6 Tlie four monsoon months are SrSvana to Karttika according to the commentators. 
■— sw?amd‘paratud M/nS’(Amara, 1.8.17). 

7 garbhddfidna, he., ‘dew in Marga^iri^a, snow in Pau§a, wind in Magha, clouds in 
Phalguna, wind and rain inCaitra and rain with wind ana UglAning in Vai^akha, together 
with rain on the days of conception (vi*., tlie Brst four days of the dark half of Vai^aklia) ’ 
(com. which quote mnemonic verses in support). The Bjhutmmhita^ 21.7, refers to the 
impregnation of a cloud 196 days prior to its sending down that rain. — edra * movement 
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iccessful sprouting of seeds, from Jupiter the formation of stalks in the 
crops, from Venus rain. 

9 Three clouds raining (continuously) for seven days (each), 
eighty (clouds) showering drops of rain (and) sixty clouds accompamed 
by sunshine, this rainfall is even and beneficial. 

10 Where it rains distributing wind and sunshine properly and 
creating three (periods for the drying of) oowdung cakes, there the 
growth of crops is certain. 

11 In conformity with that, he should cause crops to be sown, requiring 
plenty of water or little water. 12 Mi-rice, cnW-rice, kodrava, sesamum, 
priyangu, udaraka and varaka are the first sowings. 18 mudga, md?a and 
daimbya are the middle sowings. 14 Safflower, lentils, kulattha, barley, 

wheat, fcoiaj/o, linseed and mustard are the last sowings. 16 Or, the sowing 

of seeds (should be) in conformity with the season. 

16 What is left over from soaring, farmers cultivating for half the pro¬ 
duce should till, or those who live by personal labour (should work it) for a 
one-fourth or one-fifth share. 17 The (farmers) shaU pay a share for imcul- 
tivated land as desired (by the king), except in times of distress. 

(of Venus) on the nine days from the 5th to the 18th of S^adlia ’ (com.). ~ pm^imi^ 

lot* cnangeinthenaturaleonoition ’(com.),‘natural8naunnatural£ppearance (Meyer). 

9 saptShikS, i.e., sending down rain more or less continuously for f JT 

amih i e eiffutv days oC HgUt and intenmttent showers. — dtupameghanam, i.e., ram 

cTS 

• breaks in the rain long enough to allow the drying of oowdung cakes l^b)-Cs «ad 
karfokan, but it canharoly mean ‘ plougljng,’ i.e., aowmg. And three sowings do not seem 
intendeu here. 

12 patmvapdh^Q .: in the alternative, this may imply sowings one after another 
in the saLi flela; out that does not appear very likely. 15 yathartuvaiermya : 

the aiflerent crops are suggested by pUrtniodpa etc. of Uie preceumg ss. va seems to have 
little significance. 

16 vapStiriklam : this refers to land which the sitSdhyak?a has not managed to get 
cultivated.^ Tuat is to be leased to tenants on crtp-shaie basis. Brelter wceistsnus 
vV&inkta as ‘ fallow land.’ Jolmstc n (JEAfe, Ittt, Hi.) wcult insert t ed after vapatin- 
ktam and explain ‘or. land should be let out to cultivators who pny hall the prouuw as rei^ 
on the vdpainkia system, under which an amount equal to the seed sown is aeauctea irtm 
the gross produce and banned over to the tenant, the rest being equally 
the Wng and the tenant.’ Tins appears too involved. — 8K.uiW<yM»nfl(i. Jolinston 
(JRAS, 1929, 95) unuerstanns solniers, policemen, etc. But virya here is only persona 
labour not valour. — In this case, seeds, implements etc. are provined by the state. 
_ caturtha- etc. : Johnston understanns ‘ paying l/4th or l/6th to tlie state. That is 
harcllv likely. Cf. G.ioshal, Bov. Sy>,., p. 80 n. 2. 17 ouaaastWWiagom: tins is share of 
the produce from land that has been recUiimed and brought unner cultiyateon for the hret 
time, as described in Chapter 2.1. For anamsita referring to ^unyamveia, see 7.11.1 It 
Cb has ‘when half-sliarers and others, after agreeing to tiU, do not do 8°. they hand 
over what the king desires, i.e., the entire produce to the state. ’This is unlikely; so is 
Johnston’s ‘share otlier than those set out above {avasita as upannirdipa). — gal/ie?(ain, 
i r L desired by the king or sUSd'oytkm. This implies the idea of concession to such 
n^ settlers, —^anyatrakrechrebliyal^-. this may mean ‘when the state b m distrm^, 
c^c^ssions may be withdrawn’ or ‘when the 

exempted from giving any share.’ The former seems meant; cf. arthakrcehra in 6.2.1. 
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18 The (farmers) shall pay a water-rate of one-fifth in the case of water 
set in motion by the hand from their own water-works, one-fourth when set 
in motion by shoulders and one-third when set flowing in channels by a mechan¬ 
ism, one-fourth when lifted from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells. 

19 According to the amount of water (available) for the work, he should 
decide on wet crops, winter crops or summer crops. 20 4dli and others are 
the best (crops), vegetables middling, sugar-cane worst. 21 For, sugar- 
canes are fraught with many dangers and require (much) expenditure. 

22 (A region) where the foam strikes (the banks) is (suited) for creeper 
fruits, (regions on) the outskirts of overflows, for long pepper, grapes and sugar- 
canes, (those on) the borders of wells, for vegetables and roots, (those on) the 
borders of moist beds of lakes, for gi een grasses, ridges for plants reaped by 
cutting, (such as) perfume-plants, medicinal herbs, t^^lra-grass, hribera, pindd- 
luka and others. 23 And on lands suitable for each, he should raise plants 
that grow on dry lands and that grow in wet lands. 

24 Soaking in dew (by night) and drying in the heat (by day) for seven 
days and nights (is the treatment) in the case of seeds of grains, for three days 
and nights or five in the case of seeds of pulses, smearing at the cut with honey, 
ghee and pig’s fat, mixed with cowdung in the case of stalks that serve as seeds, 
(smearing) with honey and ghee in the case of bulbous roots, smearing with cow- 
dung in the case of stone-like seeds, (and) in the case of trees, burning in the pit 
and fulfilment of the longing with cow-bones and cowdung at the proper time. 

18 svasetubhyah: Johnston understands state irrigation works. But with dadyuh 

as the preuicate sva can haraly refer to the king. Accoratng to the commentators, tliC king 
is entitled to a water-rate even y^hen the works are maae by tlie farmers themselves, 
because he is the owner of all water as well as land, a stanza being quotea to tins effect. — 
udakid)ftdgam ; this would naturally mean a share of the proauee over ana above the regular 
lana-revenue. It is also possible to unaerstsna that the xegxjd&T is l/6th when no 
irrigation facilities are available, ana that l/5th, l/4th etc. are chargea in&teaa when the 
farmers enjoy irrigation facilities (mace by themselves), the rates varying attcraing tc the 
nature of tiie irrigation work. Meyer’s idea of a share of the water itself suppliea to crown 
lanas from private irrigation works does not appear likely. husiupramnini(*i i.e., araw- 

ing water with the hanas and carrying it to the fielas in pitchers, etc. —- akunUha- are the 
sliouluers or backs of bullocks. — sToioyantra- a mechanism for letting water in channels 
flowing into the flelds* — ’^udghdtumi com. unaerstana the w’ater-wheel for raising 
water from river, etc. 

19 kafmodaka -: Meyer’s ‘ amount of labour and water available ’ would require 
karmakara for karma, — kaiddram refers to wet crops. Johnston’s proposed keddre * on 
wet land ’ (JRAS, 1929,96) is haraly acceptable. 

22 phendghatah : supply prade^afy ; ‘ where the foam strikes ’ are banks of rivers etc. 
— jp«nud/ia‘overflow, flooding’is, according to Cb, ‘ another, i.c., a secondary canal.’— 
karani ‘moist empty beds of lakes ’ (Cb Cp), ‘canals, channels’ (Cs). — lava (from Id 
to cut) a plant wuich when cut continues to grow ; gandha^ bhai^ajya etc. are illustrations. 

24 ko^dhdnya * grains in the pods,’ i.e., pulses. —- kdxidabtja ‘ whose seed is the 
stalk,* that grow from stalk, such as sugar-cane etc. *— gariaddJtaht i.e., burning grass, 
leaves etc. in the pit in wiiich the seed is to be sown. Meyer construes gd'sthi^akrdhhih with 
ddhab and refers di ihrda to tire longing of trees imagined by classical poets {pdddghdta iot 
A.ioka etc.). Tuat is very doubtful, 25 ahk^ka -; Cb reads Mk?ka ‘ aried * fish* The ca 
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when they have sprouted, he should feed them with fresh acrid fish 
along with the milk of the snwAi-plant. 

26 He should collect (and bum) the seeds of cotton and the slough 
of a serpent. Serpents do not remain where there is this smoke. 

27 However, at the first sowing of all kinds of seeds, he should sow 
the first handful (after it is) immersed in water containing gold and should 
recite the following marUra: 

‘ Salutation to Ka^yapa, the Lord of Creation and to the god (of 
rain) always. May the divine Sita prosper in my seeds and my grains.’ 

28 To watchmen in vegetable-gardens and in fruit and flower enclosures, 
to cowherds and serfs and labourers, he should supply food in accordance with 
persons dependent on them, and pay a wage of one pana and a quarter per 
month. 29 To artisans, (he should give) food and wages in conformity with 
their work. 

80 And those learned in the Vedas and ascetics may take flowers and 
fruits that have fallen on the ground for worship of the gods, rice and barley 
for the ogmi/ana sacrifice, (and) those who live by gleaning (may take) what is 
left at the base of a heap (of grains). 

81 And at the proper time he should bring in the crops and other 
things as they are harvested. The wise man should not leave anything 
in the field, not even husk. 

82 (He should make) high walls, or roofs of the same kind. He 
should not make the tops compact nor very light. 

after -matsydn is strange. Meyer tiunks that some word has dropped out. — ^k^rei^a t 
with pdyuyet as the preaicate, (with -rmtsynify) woula have been better. 

26 -sdra ‘ essence,’ be., seeds. Sorabji mentions a modem practice, burning old rags 
to keep off serpents. 

27 The first line is hypermetric. Meyer proposes prajdpatye (for -paiaye) which is not 
necessary. Cb’s reading * ppears to heprajdpateJk kd^npaya deval&ya mmuih sada. It also 
reads madhyamd for fdhy^tdm. — dhane^u evidently refers to grains, and seems to have 
been used instead of dhdnye^u for metrical reasons. 

28 •pdlaka is to be construed with each of vdia- and go-. putu^a-patitdpa 

refers usually to retinue or followers ; cf. 1.16.6 ; 8.8.8. Here dependents are eviuently to 
be understood. The state feeds not only thelalcuier I ut iilsf his t tpeni erts, t ut he alcne 
gets the cash wage of 1 1/4 pa\%a a month. — aapddapai^mm : Breloer (III, 505 and n^o) 
has *a monthly wage, receiving 6/4th8 for every par»a,’ i.e, ue gets 5/4 times the wage sanction¬ 
ed for him, the actual amount of the wage not being stated. It is difficult to see how this 
meaning is possible. For the monthly wage of 6/4pat»a, see 2.27.9. The ca after this word 
isnecessaiy. 

80 dgrayaipi is the offering of fresh ^ains at the end of the rains. —• vrfhiyavam : 
praMrtUim is to he understood also with this. 

no.* nrrikdrdndm is from Cb. also found in G2. It refers to the walls of the shed in winch 
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88 He should make the heaps situated at the border of the circle of 
the threshing-floor. At the threshing ground, workmen should carry no 
Are and should be provided with water. 

CHAPTER TWENTYmVE 

SECTION 42 THE CONTROLLER OF SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS 

1 The Controller of Spirituous Liquors should cause trade in wines and 
ferments to be carried on in the tet, the country or the camp, through persons 
dealing in wines and ferments, being born to that work, either in one place or 
in many places or according to (convenience for) purchase and sale. 2 He 
should fix six hundred panas as the penalty for those who manufacture, 
purchase or sell in other places. 

8 (He should enforce) prohibition of taking wine out of the viUage and its 
accumulation, because of the danger of remissness in duties by those appointed, 
because of the danger of transgression of the bounds of propriety by Aryas and 
because of the danger of rash acts by bravoes. 4 Or, those of known integrity 
may carry out a small quantity, well marked, either one^-fourth (of a kuduba), 
half a kudubUj a kudubuy half a prastha or a prastha, 5 Or, they should 
drink in the drinking-houses without moving about. 

6 In order to find out things (that are) misappropriated after being 
received in trust or as a deposit or a pledge and (that are) acquired in undesir¬ 
able ways, he should, on finding an article or money not belonging to a person, 
get the person offering it arrested in another place under some (other) pretext, 
also the pers<m who spends lavishly and the person who spends without 
having a source of income. 

to understand by this samucchiriidh* t)d seems to have the sense of ca* 83 ptakutan : Cb 
reads prdkdrdn here as well, but it is hard on the metre. And walls of sheds would not 
be right on the borders of the threshing-floor circle. — Brek er (III, 4S4) remo rks that the 
kdtikds are not compressed in style as usual and seem to ha\ e hau a cillereiit source. 

2.25 

1 vyavahdra ; here both manufacture and trade seem intended. ekemukham etc. 
see 2.16.4 above. 2 anyatra karir- etc.; cf. 2.12.10, 81. 

8 anirnayanatn: supply sihdpayet from the preceding. -— For sampdta ‘accumula¬ 
tion ’ of gooas, cf. 8.4,86 ; 18,4.88 etc. Cb Cs understand surd as ‘a uninken man,’ owtr- 
ff^ayarM as * not going out ’ and asampdia as * not allowing them to go in a crowd or from 
house to house.’ This appears little likely. 4 ‘ marke<i ’ witha sealfCs). ? vd: 

Meyer understands tlie option to be between lak^Um sna ; the option however seems 
to be betweent his s. and the preceriing, 5 This s. in effect nullifies the concession 
of the preceding s. — asathedripab ‘ not moving about ’ when in a state of intoxication. 

6 niksepopanidhiproyoga -: nik^epa is an artitOe entrusted to an artisan for manufac¬ 
ture (8.12.88 ff.). prayogaiB ‘pledging an article’ wlicn ti king a lorn (Ci). Meyer’s render¬ 
ing ‘ if things are stolen in omer to use them {prayoga ‘use’) as an open deposit (nik^rpa) or 
Sealed deposit {upanidhiY is quite unlikely. — kupyam should be imcierstood to nnean 
some small article, ratlier than ‘ forest produce’ as usual. •— mk$epidn*m refers to the 
customer who passes on the misappropriated article in payment of wine, -r- auyatra 
deiena: this is in order that other criminals are not frightened away from the ale-house (C«). 
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And the (vintner) shall not sell liquor at a different price or on credit, 
except spoiled liquor. 8 He should get the latter sold in another place. 
9 Or, he should pay it as wages for slaves and labourers. 10 Or, he should 
give it as a strong drink for draught animals or as nourishment for pigs. 

11 He should cause ale-houses to be built with many rooms, (and) 
pifovided with separate beds and seats, (and) drinking bars provided with 
perfumes, flowers and water, (and) pleasant in all seasons, 

12 Secret agents, placed there, should ascertain the normal and 
occasional expenditure (of customers) and get information about strangers. 
13 They should make a note of the ornaments, clothes and cash of custo¬ 
mers who are intoxicated or sleeping, 14 In case of loss of these, the 
traders shall pay the same and a fine of equal amount. 15 Traders, on 
their part, should find out through their own female slaves of beautiful 
appearance, the intentions of strangers and natives, who have the (outward) 
appearance of Aryas, when they are intoxicated or asleep in secluded parts 
of the rooms. 

16 Concerning the medaka^ the prasannd, the dsava, the the 

maireya and madhu : 17 One drona of water, one-half ddhaka of rice-grains 

and three prasthas of ferment form the mixture for the medaka, 18 Twelve 
ddihakas of flour, five prasthas of ferment or the mixture of its class along 
with the bark and fruit of the kramuka^ form the mixture for the prasannd. 
19 One tulil of the wood-apple fruit, five tulds of treacle, and a prastha 
of honey form the mixture for the dsava. 20 One quarter more (of this 
mixtui’e) is the best {dsava), one quarter less the lowest kind. 21 The 
aristas are as prescribed by physicians for each separate malady. 22 The 
maireya is distilled from a decoction of the bark of the mesairhgl with the 
addition of jaggery, having a mixture of long pepper and black pepper or 

7 anarghei^ay i.e., different from the price fixed by the state; if higher, the difference 
is likely to be p< ckete<i by the vintner; if lover, there is see pe for aaidteration. — 
kaiikd ‘ on creoit ’; cf, 12.4.8. Meyer’s * clearance stle within a limitea time ’ seems less 
likely. 10 vWiamprcUipdnam : cf. 2.29.48 etc. * Wt ges fer gueruing cattle ’ (Cs) is little 
likely. Simila rly sukamposariam is haraly ‘ wages for swine-heras ’ (Cs). 

11 -^ayandsam- suggests that these were also Iccging he uses. 

14 %)ar}ijafi : these are vintners licensed by the state. 15 vusiavydndm may be 
understooa as an adjective to dganiUndm or inoepexiaently as * residents, ’ i.e., natives. 
The latter is better in view of the ca, 

17 medaka may suggest the fattening property of this liquor. -— hifiva : see s. 26. 
18 pi^ seems rice-flour, though barley-flour is also pc ssille. Weter eif ht times tl.e 
amount of flour is to be understooc a s in the ca se cl mtaoka (cc m.). — -kromuka^ is fre m 
Cb for putraka. Cf. s, 29 — jdtisambhdrah ‘ mixture lelcnging to its class, as cescriled 

in s. 27 ’ (com.). Tids is an option to the 5 prasthas of kir^va, Meyer lias ‘ addition of 
(jdti).^ He does not understana this assn eptien, but lenc eis vd ly ’acccrairg tc ore’s 
choice.’ — The name j»ra5an«d, may refer to the clearness of the liquor. 10 dsava is 
primarily ‘ infusion ’. Tlie amount of water would eviaently be 8 tulds. 21 vikdrdndtn 
‘ maladies ’ (com.) rather than ‘ modification (in the ingreaients)’ (Meyer). The name arista 
refers to absence of injury or harm. 22 The significance of the name maireya is not clear. 
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mixed with the three fruits. 23 Or, there should be a mixture of the 
three fruits in all (liquors) mixed with jaggery. 24 The juice of grapes is 
madhu, 25 Its name derived from the place of origin is kdpiidyana and 
hdrahuraka, 

) 

26 One drona pulp of mdsa-hem^, raw or cooked, with one-third part 
more rice-grains, mixed with a part weighing one kar^a (each) of morafd and 
others is the formation of ferment. 

27 A mixture weighing five karsa$ (each) of pdfhd, lodhray tejovatl, carda- 
mum, vdluka, liquorice, madhurasdy priyangUy ddruharidrdy black and long 
pepper is the addition for the medaka and the prasannd, 28 And ka^aiar* 
kardy mixed with a decoction of liquorice makes the colour clear. 

29 The mixture for the dsava is one kar^a (each) of cinnamon bark, 
ciirakay vilanga and gajapippall and two karoos (each) of kramukay liquorice, 
mustd and lodhra. 3U And one-tenth part of these is the formation of 
the essence. 

81 The mixture for prasannd is that for white liquor. 82 Mango-liquor, 
with a higher proportion of juice or a higher proportion of essence, is mahdsurd, 

28 triphald maybe three myrobalans, harUaki, Hbhiiaka and dtruilaka, or ‘nutmeg, areca- 
nut anu clove* (Sorabjianc Meyer). Acooruiiig to this s., wherever jaggery is useu, triphald 
shoula be added. 25 tasya svade^o vydk/iydnam is an oda expression, vydkhydna seems 
used in the sense of aesignation, nt me. In tliSt esse, we expect svadeM. — Kapi^a was 
an ancient capital in the region of the Kabul valley (cf. V. fc. Agrawaia, op- cit-y p. 118 n. 1). 
Harahura is ti^e name of a region or pet pie beyoiiu tl^e North-West of Inaia ‘ of bcytldan or 
Turkish stock ac<JOming to Kem ’ (Weber). Meyer thinks of Hara-iiuoas. Jay aswal tldnks 
of ‘ AracUosian wine * (JBOKb, 11,79 n.). 

20 kalani iipparent]y the name as kalka, — morafddmdm : refers to tlie ingredi¬ 

ents mentioneu in the first compound in s. 88 below. — kdrpka ^: 1 kar^a of each* 
-yuktam as going with dro^mm is preferable to -yiMuh of the mss. 

27 pancakdr^^ikahy i.e*, 5 kar^as each. — sambhdrayoga is apparently to be used 
in placeof tue kipva. Cf. s. IS above. 28 kaUiiarkard is evidently some ph nt. Its powoer 
is mentioned in s. 83. Cb reads katida^arkard ‘ pieces of jaggery.’ — var^aprasddauiy 
i.e., the colour oimadaka anaprasanrhd becomes clear (Cb). 

80 daiabhdga^ cai^dm hljabandhal^ : the idea apparently is, 1/lOth of this mixture is 
to be adaeu as essence in preparing dsava as in s. 19. It amounts to I2/10th8 of a itorfflf, 
ratlxer a small quantity. Cp reaas ^tatkdrsikah for kdr§ikafy (in s^ 29); that gives 82/10 
kar^a- Meyer construes tlds s. with the following ‘ one-tenth of these as the basic cep<^ sit 
and the mixture as in tJie case ofpr43^<3Wi<S yields white liquor.’ For this, a caia necessary 
afterprasanndyogah^ Undevstanaing prasennayoga^ as an adjective to bijalandhaiL (Meyer, 
m.) is no improvement. 

81 According to Cp ^etasurd differs from prasannd in that it has no sambhdra and 
has an equa la mo luit of ferment. According to Cb there is neither samlhdra nor lijalandba, 
82 Cp has four kinds, sahakdrasurd (liquor mixed with mango oil,), rasoiiard (w ith jsgjtrery 
added), maAosurd (with a large amount of bija) ana sathbhdriki (with a large amount of hija 
and sambhdra). Cb has five, bijottard being distinguishea fre m vnahdsiMrd, llja I ei'ng mere 
in the former, mdlrd (7) being more in the U tter. Neither does justice to the tw'< vd in the 
sentence. Meyer has mahdsurd as the name of ra otiard sahakdrasurd and sathbhdriki as the 
name of bijottard sahakdrasurd. It might f ppear better to think of makasurd alone as the 
name, yvith three Qltemsthes,rasofiarGy bijottard ana saml ldrikiy^U understood as attri¬ 
butes of sahakdrasurd, which may be liquor from mango juice, not made by mere addition 
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it contains the mixture. 88 The powder of burnt hatcdarham, 
infused in a decoction of fnoTufd^ pdttuTd) katdfijd and 

Icstravrksdf mixed with half (its quantity) of the pulp of lodhraf citraka, 
vilanga, pdfhd, mustd, kalinga-yava, daruharidrd, indwara, Mapuspd, 
apdfndrga, saptaparriay nimba and asphoidy ^—a handful (of this) with nails 
invisible, makes one kuinbht of those (liquors) clear, fit to be drunk by the 
king. 34 And jaggery, five palas in weight, should be added to it to increase 
the (sweet) juice. 


35 Householders should be free to manufacture white liquor on festive 
occasions or an aripia for medicinal use, or other (spirituous preparations). 


36 On the occasions of festivals, gatherings and fairs, permission to 
manufacture and sell liquor should be granted for four days, 87 On those 
days, he should charge a penalty per day from those not permitted, till the 
end of the festivity. 


88 Women and children should make a search for (ingredients used in) 
liquors and ferments. 

39 Dealers in goods not manufactured by the state shall pay a duty 
of five per cent on surdy medakay arista, madhuy sour fruit juices, and sour 
liquors. 

40 And after ascertaining the day’s sale and the surcharge on 
measures and on cash, he should fix the compensation accordingly and 
should keep going what is customary. 


of mango oil. 88 Cb again reads kaxido^crkara * pieces of jaggery with which, however, 

dfagd/Mihardlyfitsin. kalingayam : C\> te&ds kdldgufu^ Meyer ha a proposes 

uava for the faulty kaldgayava of the editions. — kaik&rdhay\Mktc>my i.e., the pidp is t ie 
half the carna in quantity. antarnakho tnu^Hh i-^M tl.e hniei-s are sc ck tec hs he 
nails cannot be seen outside. Theamount would be fairly smell. — humlMm ® P ^ 

(Cb). Cs equates it with khari, i.e., 16 dronas (2.19.81). Cp rarhes out cati^m^iHahasm^ 
palas (i.e., 1064 ?). 84 rasavfddhih, i.e., the strengthening of rasa as against tija or sam- 
bhdra. rasa may also suggest “ taste, flavour,’ 

86 smitikah : the commentators understand not only manufacture and dnrk, also 
selling. 87 ananujMtandm: apparently permission could he refuseci 
What they pay daily for manuCi cture and sale without prermissicn i mounts to a sc 
license fee. Cb reaas anyrfu anmx-^m&ndm ‘ for arirtog u. plf f;®." 

where the uisam etc. is being celebrated, the fine being in conltmuty witli he I 
in work on account of the drink.’ 

38 vicayam.^ search ’ for the various ingredients from plants, trees ^e. It may also 
mean ‘ picking good from bad, selecting.’ Com. unaerstaim it to mean roasting, aryixig 
etc. ’ of the materials. 

80 Burakd- etc. may be construed with the preceding (Cs) or with the 
follows (Meyer). The foimer seems slightly letter in view of the ca after the first w ra 
the stanza. *1116 ca at the end here seems used in spite of the c(n>pf und. 

40 vyajimmdnahiraxiyayoh-. the ertra ccinimsBion forinatw is 6 l/4%or 5%, 

hiranya 5% (cf. 2.16.10 anu 2.12.26 respectively). — vaid/taruvam : tLe crn.pensati^ 
is to be recovered because a state moropoly (manufr aure rna st le ef hquor)li8 s 1 een 
to be broken ; of. 2.12.81. Tl.e vydjl would be tfken into ccnsicereticn wJ-er fijurg tke 
vaidharaiw- The latter would be apparently reduced to that extent. wwicm cust 
maty,’ rather than ‘ appropriate.’ 
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'itlPTEB TWENTY‘SIX 


SECTION 48 THE SUPEBVISOR OF (ANIIVIAE-) SLAUGHTER 

1 The Supervisor of Slaughter should impose the highest fine (for 
voilence) for binding, killing or injuring deer, beasts, birds or fish for whom 
safety has been proclaimed and who are kept in reserved parks, the middle 
fine on householders (for these offences) in reserved park enclosures. 

2 For binding, killing or injuring fish and birds whose slaughter is not 
current, he sliould impose a fine of twenty-six panas and three quarters, (for 
binding) deer and beasts, double (that). 8 Of those whose slaxighter is 
current (and) who are not protected in enclosures, he should receive one-sixth 
part, offish and birds one-tenth part more, of deer and beasts, duty in addition. 

4. He should release in sanctuary parks the live one-sixth part of 
birds and deer. 

5 Sea-fish having the form of an elephant or a horse or a man or a bull 
or a donkey, or those from lakes, rivers, tanks or canals, curlew, osprey, 
gallinule, swan, ruddy goose, pheasant, bhrngardja, cakora^ mattakokila^ 
peacock, parrot and madam^drikd, which are birds for sport and auspicious 
{birds\ also other creatures (whether) birds or deer, should be protected from 
all dangers of injury. 6 For transgression of (this) protection, the first fine 
for violence (shall be imposed). 

2.26 

The sdnddhyaksa h primarily concerned with the safety of game ; he is tc prevent the 
slaughter and ill-treatment of animals. He also strictly controls the sale of meat. There 
is no direct reference to slaughter-houses in the Chapter. ‘ sdnd served to carry flesh, RV. 
1.16.10, AV 5.17.14, and was probably a braided (siv) basket.’ (H. Zimmer, AHinaisches 
Leben, p. 271). 

1 pradi^tdbhaydntSm t see 2.2.2 above. — abhayamna may also refer to tl.eprrksof 
2-2.4. — vadha is ‘killing’ and kimsd ‘ injury ’ (Meyer). ^ parigrafia ‘enclosure’; 
cf. 2.6.6. — A lesser fine is imposed on householders apparently because the meat would 
be for personal use, not for sale. 

2 apravrttamdha ; the slaughter of certain animals may be disallowed by custom (on 
reliq:iou» or other grounds) or by the state. Meyer’s ‘ who do not do any harm ’ seems hardly 
right. 8 aparigrhlt^ * not in the enclosures i.e., not protected. Meyer’s * who are not 
caught ’ is unlikely. If they are not caught, how is the state to receive the sixth part? 

— daiabhdgam vddhikam i Meyer has ‘ one tenth as fine fo> killing (t ddhikaw frcm vadha).^ 
So Breloer has ‘ tax on slaughter ’ (KSt, HI, 534). But this sense is hardly possible with 
vddhikam as adjective to Mkam. We have to understand 1 /lO in addition to 3 (€ in the case 
of fish and birds, and iulka in addition to 1/6 in the case of deer and beasts. The Mka 
would come to 1/20 or 1/25 as shown by 2.22.7. vd may be understood as ccr. It is quite 
possible that the original reading was cddlikam> 

4 paksimrgdndm : fish and beasts are omitted probably because they were intended to 
be consumed even when received alive. 

5 It would be better to read sdmudrdb outside the compound. — haslyaha- etc.: 
some of the shapes are clearly imaginary. — vihdra^pak^mh ‘ such ns c< cks, etc.’ (Cs). 

— mangalydh ^ dydmabhdradvdja and others "* (Ch)> — dlddha as * danger* is common 
in this text. 0 rak^&tikrame : the fine is for the aUnddltyaksa (Cs). His subordinates, 
keepers in the parks, would appear more likely. 
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(Traders) shall sell meat without bones, of deer and beasts freshly 
killed* 8 For (meat) containing bones, they should give a compensation 
for loss, 9 For what is short in weight, (the fine shall be) eight times the 
short measure, 

10 The calf, the bull and the milch-cow among these (animals) are not 
to’be killed. 11 For one killing (them, there shall be) a fine of fifty panas^ 
also for (one) torturing (them) to death. 

12 They shall not sell (meat that is) swollen, without head, feet and 
bones, foul-smelling and (of a) naturally dead (animal). 18 Otherwise, 
there shall be a fine of twelve panas. 

14 Beasts, deer, wild animals and fish, belonging to sanctuaries, 

should, when harmful, be killed or bound in places other than the place 

of their protection. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

SECTION 44 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COURTESANS 

1 The Superintendent of Courtesans should appoint as a courtesan, 
with one thousand panm, a (girl), from a courtesan’s family or a family not of 
courtesans, who is richly endowed with beauty, youth and arts, (and) a deputy 
courtesan for half the family-establishment. 

2 If a (courtesan has) run away or died, her daughter or sister shall run 
the family-establishment, or the mother shall provide a deputy courtesan. 
8 In the absence of these, the king should take away (the establishment). 

•y vikrlt]t,iran : the subject is butchers who have observed the rules laid down in s. 8 
above. 8 praiipatam is from Cb. Cf. 5.2.12. It means compensation for loss, which 
apparently would be equal to the weight of the bones. 

10 esdm, i.e., wfgapaiUnam* 11 ghnatah is from Cb and is necessary as corresponding 
to gkdtayatah. 

12 paridUnam is an emendation from Meyer for pafisUnam. The former suggests the 
diseased condition of the meat. The latter as * slaughtered or sold outside the slaughter¬ 
house ’ (com.) is doubtful, as there is no reference to slaughter-houses, or the obligation to 
slaughter or sell only there. An< I pari as * outside ^ is also uncertain. Russ, has ‘ not gone 
through the slaughter-house * or (in the Notes) * rejected by the slaughter-house.’ 

14 guptisthdnebhyali : these are clearly the abhayavanas. The actual slaughter is to be 
done outside the sanctuaries. 

2.27 

1 agar^ikdnmydm : app'irently respectable girls could be recruited to the profession 
when they went astray. — sahasrerj^a^ i.e., by giving 1000 papas to set up the establish¬ 
ment. Tne piucUase of ornaments, dresses, furniture etc. seems meant. Meyer regards this 
as the annual salary. The annual salary, however, would seem to be referred to in s. 4 below. 
— kutuavbdrdhma i.e., with 500 papas. 

2 kutumbarn bhareta: tliis clearly implies the continuation of the establishment. 
3 Cp concludes from this that the son of a gapikd does not inlicrit from her. 
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In conformity with superiority in point of beauty and ornaments, 
he should, with one thousand panas, assign the lowest, middlemost or highest 
turn (for attendance), in order to add distinction to (attendance with) the 
parasol, the water-jug, the fan, the palanquin, the seat and the chariot. 
5 In case of los^ of beauty, he should appoint her as the ‘ mother 

6 The ransom price is twenty-four thousand panas for a courtesan, 
twelve thousand for a courtesan’s son. 7 From the age of eight, the latter 
should do the work of the king’s minstrel. 

8 The female slave of a courtesan, whose professional career is over, 
should do work in the magazine or the kitchen. 9 One, not going (for such 
work), should, being kept under restraint, (be made to) pay the monthly 
wage of one pana and a quarter* 

10 He should keep an account of the payment by visitors, gifts, income, 
expenditure and gains of a courtesan, and should prohibit an act of excessive 
expenditure. 

4 Cb explains ‘ consistently with th© increase in beauty and ornaments duties may 
be assigned, uttama, vias., at pratihdra, playing with dice, giving tdmbUla etc, for 1000 
paisas, madkyama, viz., holding fans, chowiies etc., at 500 pai}a8 and kani^fha^ viz., 
carrying pUha^ washing feet, etc. at 100 partas. In addition, he should give chatra 
and bbrngata for koni^iha duty, fan and chowries in addition for madhyamo duty and 
these as well as pifha and ratha for utiarm vdra.^ Cs understands chatra and bhrhgdra 
as the kani^tha ndm, vyajana and MMkd as madhyama and plfhikd and ratha as uttama, 
also 1000, 2000 and 8000 pams as the nazarana to be paid by the courtesans for 
the three types of duties respectively. It seems, however, that the amounts are 
payments made to the ga^ikd^ not by her to the state. The amounts in Cs appear 
more likely than those in Cb. As a matter of fa 2 t, the text refers to one amount 
only, 1000 paryis. The idea of the present of the various things to the tlvree types of 
ganikds (Cbj is also not suggested by tlve wording. — xnk^drtham ; this may refer to 
the distinction made in the three types of work, or to the distinction, i.e., lustre added 
to the task. 5 mSlfkd a sort of mother superior of the establishment. 

7 kuBIava : cf. 1.12.0. 

8 garkik&ddsi X this should be read as a single word as in the commentators * the 
female attendant of a courtesan.^ Apparently such a ddsl carried on the profession of a 
prostHute. When she can no more do that work (bhagnabhogd), she is to be given work in the 
kitchen etc. Meyer (with ganikd and ddsf as separate words) thinks of the ganikd herself 
being bhagmbhogd and made to work as a ddsi in the kitchen etc. feut the gai^ikd's own case 
seems to have been already considered in s. 5 above. 9 avidantt^ i.e., not going to the 
kitchen etc. for work. Meyer has * wljo does not come to the king % because she is avaruddhd 
* the kept mistress ’ of some one else. As the reference is to bhagnabkogd, this is an unlikely 
explanation, avarnddkd is understood as * a kept mistress ’ even in Cp, but in the context, 
it can only mean ‘ kept under restraint ’ as in 1.10.11. — sapddapaf^am fndsavetanam : 
this is the monthly cash wage (beside boarding); cf. 2.24.28. She pays the wage to the 
person who does the work which she has refused to do. The commentators say * the servant 
is to pay this amount to the ganikd, her former mistress. ’ veiana would hardly be used for 
suoH piyment. Meyer’s ‘ a month’s wage and one and a quarter ’ is doubtful in the 
absence of cu. 

10 ddya * gifts by the king or other men ’ (Cb), rati er thm ‘ inheritance frrir the 
mother ’ (Cp Cs), as day to day or month to month aocountf are thought of here. ^ dyati 
seems to refer to some extra income ; that is how Cp understands it. Cb dees not seem to 
have read the word though its text shows it. Cs renders the word by ‘prg&Aduo, power, 
capability.’ 
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^ For handing over her ornaments to the keeping of any one else 

but the mother, the fine shall be four parias and a quarter. 12 If she sells 
or pledges her belongings* the fine shall be Mfty panas and a quarter, twenty- 
four pcmas in case of verbal injury, double that in case of physical injury, 
fifty pmas and a quarter and one puna and half a pa^ for cutting off the ear. 

13 In case of violence against a maiden who is unwilling, the highest 
fine (shall be imposed), the lowest fine for violence, if she is willing. 14 If a 
(man) keeps under restraint a courtesan who is unwilling, or helps her to run 
away or spoils her beauty by cutting up a wound, the fine (shall be) one 
thousand panm. 15 Or, there shall be an increase in fine in accordance with 
the importance of her position, up to double the ransom amount. 16 If a 
(man) causes the death of a courtesan who has been appointed to the office, 
the fine (shall be) three times the ransom amount. 17 For killing a mother, 
a daughter or a female slave living by her beauty, the highest fine for violence 
(shall be imposed). 

18 In all cases, the prescribed fine (shall be imposed) for the first offence, 
double that for the second (offence), threefold for the third (offence), in case 
of the fourth (repetition of the offence) he may do what he pleases. 

19 A courtesan, not approaching a man at the command of the king, 
shall receive one thousand strokes with the whip, or a fine of five thousand 


punas. 


20 If a (courtesan), after receiving payment, shows dislike, she shall be 
fined double the amount of payment. 21 In case she cheats in connection with 
attendance on visitors staying (overnight), she shall pay eight times the 


12 svdpateyam^ i.e., her personal belongings. Cb reads svdpadeyam ‘ ornaments etc. 
gi\en at the time of going to bed.’ Ti is is not very likely. — vdkpdm?ye : the otfertce 
is by the courtesan against a visitor (com.). Meyer thinks that these are offences against 
the courtesan. However, the wording clearly favours the former view. — pano \dJiapa, 
nas ca : this goes to the gariikddhyaksa, while 50 1 /4 pafias go to the state, according to Cp Cs. 
The total in Cb comes to 50 8/4 panas* It may be that 1 pam is the physician’s fee and 
half a pana charges for medicaments. — karr^acchfdane : thougli tWs is more likely by 
an irate visitor, this offence against a visitor by aga^lkd is not inconceivable. 

18 kimdrydht not necessarily a ; ct 4.12.26. 15 i.e., her posi.* 

tion or status, uiUmddivamprd^ih&nyena {Cp) It can hardly refer to ‘the limb of th< 
body where the wound is made ’ (Cs). — d ni^krayadvignridt : Cb, reading d ni^kroydd 
dvigunai^ has *for kanistha 24000 for madttyana 48000 panas and iov uttama 06000 

panas>^ Tiiis is little likely. Cb also understands 1000 for rundhataft^ 2000 for ni^pdtuyaUrk 
and 8000 for rupam ghnaUxh. — papasahasram vd daxxdah read after this s. is omitted ; 
Cp rightly ignores it. S. 14, to wf dch b'. 15 states an option, already mentions this same fine. 
l£ prdpfddhikdrdm : i.e., appointed as a courtesan, not necessarily, however, for atten¬ 
dance on the king. 17 duhitrkd is not yet appointed as a gatyikd. — nipaddsi may be 
the same as or similar in status to the gapikdddsi of s. 8 above. Cp understands ‘ one who 
does work in connection with perfumes, flowers, etc.* — ghdtc : because of tlie lighter 
punishment, Cs thinks of ‘beating’ rather than ‘killing.’ But ghdtayato of the last s. 
precludes that. 

18 Tins rule seems applicable to all offences, not only to those concerning courtesans. 

sydt} the subject is rdjd (Cb). 

20 dm^atydh : in effect, ‘ refusing service.’ 21 vasaiihhoga ‘ payment for staying with 
the ganika ’ (Cb), evidently for the night. It seems that in the ordinary bhoga, the man 
does not stay overniglit with It is possible also that bhoga is only attedance with 
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the man. 22 

If she kills a man, (the punishment shall be) burning on the funeral pyre or 
drowning in water. 

28 If a (man) robs a courtesan of her ornaments, her goods or the payment 
due to her, he shall be fined eight times (the amount). 

24 The courtesan shall communicate (to the Superintendent) the pay¬ 
ment, the gain and the (name of the ) man. 

25 By this are explained (rules for) the women of actors, dancers, singers, 
musicians, story-tellers, bards, rope-dancers, showmen and wandering min¬ 
strels, who deal in women, and (women) who follow a secret profession. 
26 Their musical instruments, when coming from foreign lands, shall be 
charged a fee per show of five panas. 

27 (Prostitutes) who live by their beauty, shall pay per month (a tax) 
double the (normal) fee (charged by them). 

28 He should provide maintenance from the king’s exchequer to the 
(teacher) who imparts to courtesans and female slaves who live by the stage, 
the knowledge of the arts of singing, playing on musical instrt ments, reciting, 
dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the lute, the flute and the drum, 
reading the thoughts of others, preparing perfumes and garlands, entertaining 
in conversation, shampooing and the courtesan’s art. 

29 And the (teachers) should train the sons of courtesans to be the chiefs 
of those who live by the stage and also of all types of dancers. 


singing, dancing etc. while msatihhoga includes sexual enjoyment. In any case, Meyer’s 
‘when the robbing of the payment is continuous (vasati in a locative absolute clause) ’ is 
quite unlikely. 

24 Cf. 8. 10 above. 

25 sauhkika ‘ a juggler or a shadow-player ’ (com.). He may be the saubhika of Pataft- 
jali who puts up a land of dramatif* show. Cf. Wintemitz, ZDMG, 74 (1920), 113 ff. Cb Cs 
include strivyavahdrii^&m in the long compound that precedes and understand by it a 
separate class * khanaripo^aka (?) * (Cb), ‘ members of a prostitute’s frmily ’ (Cs). It is 
better, however, to keep it outside the compound as descriptive of nata, mrfaka^ etc. — 
giWidQlvdh ; cf. 4.4 below for the secret professions. 26 prek^dx)etarMfn is clearly a sort of 
license fee. 

27 rUpdjlvdh are not in state service. The gatpkddhyaksa is only concerned with 
collecting a tax from them. •— i.e., twice her charge for a single \isit. 

Meyer considers this too little and suggests * double the monthly Income per year amount¬ 
ing to the usual 1 /6th. Tlie words, however, can hardly yield this sense. For mdsam ‘ per 
month *, cf. 2.24.28. Cp reads bhogadvayatn only, which might appear better. 

2B samyUhana in the sense of ‘ preparing ’ should be construed with gavdha and 
mdlya^ samvddana being ‘ art of entertaining in conversation ’ (Cp). Cs, reading sampddana, 

gandhasamyUham ^nd which is a doubtful construction. ■— rajatnan- 

daldf : this has to be understood as ‘ from the king’s purse.’ The circle of kings can 
hardly be thought of as collaborating and contributing a share towards these expenses. 

^29 It is proposed to read -jfo/ndfw ca (implied in Gb’s explanation) frr ca or 

•‘jlvina^ ca of the mss. The ca is really misplaced ; it should come ^Hev govikapnUrdn. 

Cp reads •‘tdldpacardM ca and construes it with the following stanza ; but the accusative 
can hardly be right, in view of te^dm and striya^ in that stanza. 
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80 And their women, who are conversant with various kinds 
of signs and languages, should be employed, under the lead of their 
kinsmen, against the wicked, for spying, killing or making them blunder. 


CHAPTER TWENTYEIGHT 

SECTION 45 TICE CONTROLLER OP SHIPPING 

1 The Controller of Shipping should look after activities concerning sea 
voyages and ferries at the mouths of rivers, as well as ferries over natural 
lakes, artificial lakes and rivers, in the sthamya and other (towns). 

2 Villages on their shores and banks shall pay a fixed (tax). 

3 Fishermen shall pay one-sixth (of their catch) as rent for the boats. 

4 Traders shall pay a part (of the goods) as duty according as it may be 
current at the ports, those travelling by the king’s ships (shall pay) hire for 
the voyage. 

5 Those fishing for conch-shells and pearls shall pay a rent for the boats, 
or sail in their own boats. 6 And (the duty of) the Supervisor of these is 
explained by (that of) the Superintendent of Mines. 

7 The Controller of Shipping shall observe the regulations in a port town 
as fixed by the Commissioner of Ports. 

S He should rescue boats that have gone out of their course or are 
tossed about by a gale, like a father. 9 He should make goods that have 
fallen in water either duty-free or pay half the duty. 10 And he should send 
these (boats) on, as commissioned, at times suitable for voyage from the port. 


30 cdragfidfapramdddTtham : three separate ideas seem better than two, the ghdta and 
pramdda of enemy’s spies (Cs). anfUrmstv already mentions the persons against whom they 
are to be used. — bandhuvahanafy, i.e., imder the lead or supervision of kinsmen. Cb has 
* their kinsmen are to be given money and honoin and then these are to be employed among 

2.28. 

The ndvadhyak$a is not a military officer. He is concerned with the control of shipping, 
management of ports and provision of ferries. Cb on this Chapter is missing. 

1 visaras is, according to Cs, a lake liable to dry up in summer. 

2 /fe/p/nwi: a fixed tax. Cf, 2.6.10. 

3 ^iihhdgam : 1 /6th paH of their catch, ap rent for use of state boats. When taken to 

the city for sale, l/6th of the remainder as would also be due. 

4 Mkabhagcmt i.e., in accordance w ith 2.22.4-8. — ydtrdjvetanam would seem to refer 
to the hire of the boat, including wages for the crew. 

5 This implies that pearl-fisheries are not a state monopoly. 6 cidhyaksa^ cai^dm 
etc.: this is a reference to 2.12.2'?. The manufacture and sale of articles made of ^ankha 
and muktd is the concern of the khanyadhyak?a. The n&oadhyak^a has nothing to do with tliat 
(as Cs thinks). 

8 It is proposed to read -hatd ndmh for -hatdm tdm or -hatdndm of the mss. The pro¬ 
noun in the former of these is imlikely and the genitive in the latter cannot be properly 
construed. Cp shows -haidm ndvam, Meyer had proposed -hotatdntam (or 4dnidh) ‘ in dis¬ 
tress {t&nta from tarn) being buffeted by strong (wwd/w) winds.* mu^ha, as adjective to idia^ 
is not a happy idea. 10 yathmirdi^idth be*, to their destinations as originally directed. 
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11 He should demand duty from ships sailing on sea when they come 
within the domain. 12 He should destroy (boats) that cause harm, also those 
coming over from the enemy’s territory and those violating the regulations of 
the port. 

13 And he should keep in use big boats in charge of a captain, a pilot, 
a manipulator of the cutter and ropes and a bailer of water, on big rivers that 
have to be ferried on (even) in winter and summer, small ones on small rivers 
flowing (only) in the rainy season. 14 And these should have their crossing- 
places fixed because of the danger of crossing by traitorous persons. 

15 For one crossing out of time or elsewhere than at the crossing, 
(the punishment shall be) the lowest fine for violence. 16 For one who 
crosses without authority even at the proper time and at the crossing, the 
penalty for crossing is twenty-six panas and three quarters. 17 There shall 
be no penalty for fishermen, (carriers of) loads of wood and grass, attendants 
at flower-gardens, fruit-orchards and vegetable gardens and cowherds, also for 
those whose going after an envoy is conceivable, and for those carrying out 
activity in connection with goods for the army, when these cross in their own 
barges, as well as for those who ferry across seeds, food-stuffs and articles for 
household use in villages along the water-courses. 

18 Brahmins, wandering monks, children, old persons, sick persons, 
carriers of royal edicts and pregnant women should cross with a sealed pass 
from the Controller of Shipping. 

11 k^etra seems to refer to the domain of the state. Mkam j/dceta : the point of 
this statement, according to Cs, is that higher rates of duty are not to be charged. The idea, 
however, seems to be that duty is to be dernanded whether the ships discharge the goods in 
that port or not. These appear more as port dues than duty on goods. 12 kithsrikSJ^, i.e., 
piratical ships; they may or may not belong to an enemy. -- amilromsayatigeh ‘ bound 
for enemy territory ’ (com.), ‘ coming over from the enemy’s territory ’ (Meyer). The latter 
appears better. 

18 niryamakcf is a steersman, a pilot. — dmrara^fnigrdhaka : this would appear to 
be a single person. Meyer’s idea, however, ‘ the holder of the hook and the rope, i.e., the 
anchor-tlxrower ’ is not very convincing. N. N. Law has * sailors with sickles and ropes * 
(IHQ, V, 1929, p. 615). ^ 

16 : the sense of the causal does not seem intended in-fdn’n. _ tar- 

dtyayah : the penalty is for violation of the state monopoly of ferrying. 17 sarhbhdv- 
yadtUdnupdtin&fn : ‘those in pursuit of suspicious characters such as thieves (Hafhbhdvyai) 
and those who follow royal messengers to supplement their work ’ (Cp Cs). meaning 
mven to aaihbh&tnfa is doubtful. ‘ Tliose who pursue likely messengers ’ is possible, but makes 
little sense. ‘ Tliose who are the followers of a likely envoy ’ or * those who can be thought of 
[samhhdoya) as an envoy’s followers’may seem intended, more likely the latter. Apparently, 
an envoy’s followers enjoyed certain privileges. The expression is, however, a bit awkward. 
— sendbharida’^ etc. is also an involved expression. Cb Cs read -cdra for -pracdra-. But the 
activity of secret agents is hardly likely to be known to the ndmdhyak^a, — svataramis 
tamtam: this is to be construed with the preceding two clauses. Meyer constrties it also 
with what follows. -— hhaktadrnvya as a single idea seems better; otherwise, dtcivya 
remains unspeeificed. tdrayaidm shows that the villagers get these things without the 

help of the state ferry. 

18 This implies free use of the ferry. 





^ 19 Persona from foreign lands may enter when permission to enter is 

granted or on the testimony of the caravan, 20 He should cause to be 
arrested a person carrying off the wife, the daughter or the property of another, 


a person who is frightened or agitated, a person hiding behind a heavy load, a 
person concealing (his face) by a load on the head containing heavy goods, a 
wandering monk who has just put on the marks or who is without the marks, 
a person whose illness cannot be seen, a person showingachangedappearance 
because of fear, a person secretly carrying goods of high value, letters, weapons 
or means of fire, a person with poison in hanch a person who has travelled a long 
distance and a person without a sealed pass, 

21 A small animal and a man with a load (in hand) shall pay one md^aka, 
a load on the head, a load on the back, a cow and a horse (shall pay) two 
(md§akas), a camel and a buffalo four, a small vehicle five, one driven by 
bullocks six, a cart seven, a load of commodities one quarter (of a pana). 
22 By that is explained (fare for) a load of goods, 23 The fare for ferries on 
big rivers is double, 

24 Villages on water-ways shall pay a fixed amount of food and wages 
(for the ferrymen). 

25 At the frontiers, ferrymen should recover the duty, the escort-charges 
and the road cess, and should confiscate the goods of one going out without 
a seal, also (those) of a person crossing with a heavy load at an improper time 
and elsewhere than at the regular crossing. 

26 When a boat, that is lacking in men or equipment or is unseaworthy, 
comes to grief, the Controller of Shipping shall make good what is lost or ruined. 

19 kftapraveMh; cf. 4.10.7. The expression is used predioatively. — sarihapra- 
mdnd vd : if vd were omitted ap in most mss. the guarantee of the caravan would he the reason 
for granting permission to enter. But that would be applicable only to traders. It seems 
better to read vd> 20 udbhdp^ikrta * tottering under a heavy load ’ (Cp). Cb (on 2.80.13) 
explains * hiding himself with a load on his head.’ It seems that this latter explanation from 
some commentary (nuthdbhdf^df'^ mUrdhni hhdre^d:oacchddayaniarn) has got into the text 
after ttMapdViftam. Else there is tautology, Meyer explains ttdbhdrjtdlkfta m ’who is 
excessively stirred up ’ or * who is deprived of his tools, vessels etc., helpless.Neither is 
satisfactory. — linga are marks of a monk, ka^dyavo&tra, danda eto. alak^avyd- 
dhita may mean * whose illness (pretended in order to escape the fare) cannot be seen ’ 
(com.), or ’ who conceals his illness (either because of wounds or a secret or contagious dis¬ 
ease).* The former seems meant. amudraw : the mudrd may be that given by the 
(2.84.1-4), or by the ndvadhyak^ (s, 18 above). — upa^rd^iayet : perhaps 
only grdhayet should be read. 

21 golHgam: supply ydnam. bhdra is the weight of 20 iulds (2.19.19). 22 
hhdn^a, as distinguislied from paxiyo, refers to other than commercial goods. * A vehicle 
drawn by buUaloes, camels eto. * (Cp) is an unusual sense iovbMrida. 

24 fdptam : this being intended for the ferrymen is apparently different from the klpUt 
of 8. 2 above. 

25 prafyantesti, i.e., where the rivers form the boundaries ; there is no antapdh there, 
only the ferry service, — nirgacchatahi X\\e goods were being taken out to the foreign 
country. ^ amudradravyosya ; for sealing of goods, cf. 2.21.2-5. 

26 asamskft^dm^ i.e., not properly built and not kept in good repair ; hence * unsea- 
worthy ’ (Meyer). — abhydoahei is from Cb and seems necessary for the sense ‘ to be res¬ 
ponsible for, to beliablefor ’ as distinguished from abhydbku * to have the right to ’ (8.9,1), 


THE ACTIVITY OF THE HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS [ A 


Between the eighth day after the full moon day of Asadha and that 
of Karttika, fenylng (shall be provided). The workman shbuld give a 
surety and should bring in the regular daily earnings. 


CHAPTEE TWENTY-NINE 


SECTION 46 THE SUPERINIENDENT OP CATTLE 

1 The Superintendent of Cattle should know about (cattle) looked after 
in return for a wage, tended with a tax and a fixed return, become useless 
and cast oiBF, entered (in the state herds) by payment of a share, the total 
number of (cattle in) herds, (cattle) that are lost or have perished, and the total 
produce of milk and ghee. 

2 The cowherd, the buflalo-herdsman, the milker, the churner and the 
hunter should look after one hundred milch-cows, receiving a wage in cash. 
8 For, if given a wage in milk and ghee, they might do harm to the calves* 
These are (cattle) looked after for a wage. 

4 One person should look after one hundred animals containing an equal 
number of aged cows, milch-cows, cows with young, cows with calf for the first 

2T sapt&fiavfitdm, i.e., when seven days have passed after the full moon days of the 
two months, r— taraff .: supply sthdpanlyaii* The coininentators interpret torn as fam 
for the ferry’ and supply gr&hyah, — Read kdrmiltah praipayam in tlie text. This is 
proposed for hdrmikapmttpiyant of tlie mss. With the latter taram or dtaram can be under^ 
stood as the substantive (Meyer Nachtrag), but the idea of the tesimony (pratyaya) of work¬ 
men for the necessity of a ferry is not very happy. With the propO'^ed emendation, 
kdrtnika would refer to the officer in charge of the service* who gives a surety (pratyaya) to 
testify to his integrity. For pratyaya^ ai* 3.12.14; 3.14.84. The commentators have 
‘ the (ferryman) should give information {pratyaya) about working days (kdmdka) to me 
fidva(^yak^a/ which is hardly satisfactory. — nityam i.e., probably as fixed by the rules 
in ss. 21-23. —- dvahet ‘ should bring in * and hand over to the ndvadhyak^a. 

2.29 

The cattle in charge of this Superintendent clearly belong to the state. 

1 upalatiheig, i.e., should have a record of. 

2 pi^ddraka is the original of the modem Pindari and is a Deshi word from pe0(i in the 
sense of mahi^ (J. Charpentier, IA» 59, 149-51). — luhdhaka serves to guard cattle from 
wild animals. 3 o^ianopagrdhikatn \ the upagraha may refer to the care bestowed on 
cattle or the favour of wage received. 

4 pa^thatihl: the form goes back to the Taittirtya Btdiirinaigfh 1.7.3.2 and the 
pto/i<7,4.5.1.13. In the latter place it isparaptaisedbyprnthawognrd/ifi* >vithcali for the 
first time.’ Cf. A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Myihologie, HI, p. 98 n.8. The comi^ntatom 
here explain ‘ who has reached an age when she longs to be covered by a bull. Tlie word 
has a Prakrit appearance (from tlie feminine of prasfhavdh)^ sawnmhhdgam : according 

to Cb, this means 100 of each Miid Jarydgu etc. That appears doubtful. — ckah : this is a 
sort of a contractor, who makes his own arrangements for tending the cattle. 5 a^pu 
vdrakdn ; on the basis of a vd^^aka as 84/64th of a dro^ (2.19.46 above), eight rdraka-^ amount 
to about 19.2 gallons ; this much ghee would require 16 times milk (s. 85 below) or about 
307.2 gallons of milk. As there are only 20 milch-oows (dhenu) in th© cow s 

contribution would be about 15.4 gallons. This may be supposed to be 2 or 3 weeks y*ela 
of milk in the case'of good cows. The rest of the milk would obviously be used by the 
eontraotor as payment for his services. Meyer, thinking that 8 vdrakas (72 litres) is 
little for the entire herd, understands 800 vdrakos. He also assumes that twre are 50 miik- 
yielding cows in the herd and arrives at 10 litres of milk per day per ^ It is not easy to 
follow his reasoning and his figures. And his explanation seems to leave little lor tne neras- 
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'19 Persons from foreign lands may enter when permission to enter is 
granted or on the testimony of the caravan. 20 He should cause to be 
arrested a person carrying off the wife, the daughter or the property of another, 
a person who is frightened or agitated, a person hiding behind a heavy load, a 
person concealing (his face) by a load on the head containing heavy goods, a 
wandering monk who has just put on the marks or who is without the marks, 
a person whose illness cannot be seen, a person showing a changed appearance 
because of fear, a person secretly carrying goods of high value, letters, weapons 
or means of fire, a person with poison in hand, a person who has travelled a long 
distance and a person without a sealed pass. 

21 A small animal and a man with a load (in hand) shall pay one rmsaka, 
a load on the head, a load on the back, a cow and a horse (shall pay) two 
(md^akas), a camel and a buffalo four, a small vehicle live, one driven by 
bullocks six, a cart seven, a load of commodities one quarter (of a pawa). 
22 By that is explained (fare for) a load of goods. 28 The fare for ferries on 
big rivers is double. 

24 Villages on water-ways shall pay a fixed amoumt of food and wages 
(for the ferrymen). 

25 At the frontiers, ferrymen should recover the duty, the escort-charges 
and the road cess, and should confiscate the goods of one going out without 
a seal, also (those) of a person crossing with a heavy load at an improper time 
and elsewhere than at the regular crossing. 

26 When a boat, that is lacking in men or equipment or is unseaworthy, 
comes to grief, the Controller of Shipping shall make good what is lost or ruined. 

19 kftapraveiSh : cf. 4.10.7. The expression is used predicatiwly. —- sSnhapra- 
mdritS. vd : if »d were omitted as in roost mss. the guarantee of tlie caravan would be the reason 
for granting permission to enter. But that would be applicable only to traders. It seems 
better to read od. 20 udbhdnMcrta ‘ tottering under a heavy load ’ (Cp). Cb (on 2.8e.l3) 
explains ‘ hiding himself with a load on his head.’ It seems that this latter explanation from 
some oommentary (makabhdndena mUrdhtii bhSrenavaceh&dayantarn) has got into the text 
after udbh&nOl'ertam. Else there is tautology. Meyer explains vdbhmdlkrta as ‘ who is 
excessively stirred up * or ‘ who is deprived of his tools, vessels etc., helpless. ’ Neither is 
satisfactory. — Unfa are marks of a monk, ka^Syavastra, ddpda etc. — alalisyavyd- 
dhita may mean ‘ whose illness (pretended in order to escape the fare) cannot be seen 
(com.), or ‘ who conceals his illness (either because of wounds or a secret or contagious dis¬ 
ease).’ The former seems meant. amudram : the tnudrd may be that given by the 
mvdTSdhyak^a (2.84.1-4), or by the nSvadhyakfa (s. 18 above). — upagrOiayet : perhaps 
only gTdliayet should be read. 

21 foHAfum : supply ydnatn, — bhSra is the weight of 20 tulds (2.19.19). 22 
bhdnda, as distinguislied from panya, refers to other than commercial goods. ‘ A veliicle 
drawn by buffaloes, camels etc. ’ (Cp) is an unusual sense iotbMpda. 

24 Mptam : this being intended for the ferrymen is apparently different from the klpta 
of s. 2 above. 

25 matyantesu, i.e., where the rivers foian the boundaries ; there is no antapdla there, 
only the feiw service. — nirgacchatah: the goods were being taken out to the foreign 
country. — awndradravyasya : for sealing of goods, ct. 2.21.2-5. 

26 aaamskrtdydm, i.e., not properly built and not kept in good repair; hence ‘ roisea- 
worthv ’ (Meyer). — abhydoakei is from Cb and seems necessary for the sense to be res¬ 
ponsible for, to be liable for ’ as distinguished from abhydbha' to have the right to ’ (8.9.1). 


misT/f^ 
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27 Between the eighth day after the full moon day of Asadha and that 
of Karttika, ferrying (shall be provided). The workman should give a 
surety and should bring in the regular daily earnings. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


SECTION 46 THE SUPERIOTENBENT OF CATTLE 


1 The Superintendent of Cattle should know about (cattle) looked after 
in return for a wage, tended with a tax and a fixed return, become useless 
and cast off, entered (in the state herds) by payment of a share, the total 
number of (cattle in) herds, (cattle) that are lost or have perished, and the total 
produce of milk and ghee. 

2 The cowherd, the buffalo-herdsman, the milker, the churner and the 
hunter should look after one hundred milch-cows, receiving a wage in cash. 
8 For, if given a wage in milk and ghee, they might do harm to the calves. 
These are (cattle) looked after for a wage. 

4 One person should look after one hundred animals containing an equal 
number of aged cows, milch-cows, cows with young, cows with calf for the first 


27 sapmhaifrttOm, i.e., when seven days have passed after the Ml 
two months. —- tarah ; supply sthdpaniyah^ The commentators . mr • • 

for the ferry ’ and supply — Read kdrmilcafi pratyayam nna<>r- 

proposed (or Mrmikapraiyayam of the mss. Witli the latter taram or 
stood as the substantive (Meyer Nachtrag), but the idea of Uie tesunony (pra y 
wen for the necessity of a ferry is not very happy., With the proposed 
kanniha would refer to the officer in cha rge of the service, who ^ surety \p y V ) 
testify to lus integrity. ¥of praiyaya, of. 8,12.14; 

Vthe (ferryman) should give information (pratyaya) about working days * ) , 

which is hardly satisfactory. —^ ni/j/nm i.e., probably as nx^ y 
in 83 , 21 <28. dvcihet ‘ should bring in ’ and hand over to the n&oaanyoK^a. 


2.29 


The oattle in charge of this Superintendent clearly belong to the state. 

1 i.e., should have a record of. 

2 pi^ijidraka is the original of the modem Pindari and is a De«hi 

sense of (J. Charpentier, lA. 50.149-51). - lubdhaka 

wild animals. 8 aetanopagrdfiikcm : the upagraha may refer to the ca 

cattle or the favour of wage received. , 

4 pa^lhatM: the form goes back to the Taittirtya for 

ptaha, 4 5.1.11. In tlie latter place it is paraphrased 

first time.’ Cf. A. Hillebiandt, Vedische Mythologi^, III, p. n.S. word 

here explain ‘ who has reached an age when she to be • . aocordina 


hasa Prakrit appearance (from the feminine of pr^fiiaod^)- a 


to Cb, this means 100 of each kind,iaro<fgu etc, x.^c*v ^ r aniaiA 

sort of a contractor, who makes his own arrangements for tending the ^ 


That appears doubtful. 


vdrakdn : on the basis of a vdmka as 84/64thof a drona (2.19.45 

to about 10.2 gallons; this ranch ghee would require 16 times milk (s. 85 below) or anout 
307.2 gallons of milk. As there are only 20 milch-oows (dhmu) in s weeks’ yield 

contribution would be about 15.4 gallons. This may be bv the 

of milk in the case of good cows. Tiie rest of the milk litres) is too 

. --Meyer, thinking that 8 varakas {1% litres; is too 


contractor as payment for his services. 


little for the entire herd, understands 800 vdmkas, ^ He also assume^s th^t 


yielding cows in the herd and arrives at 10 litres of milk per day per .. ^ herds- 

foHow his reasoning and his figures. And his explanation seems to leave 
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time and heifers. 5 He should give eight vdrdkas of ghee, one pana per 
animal and the hide with the mark, every year. This is tending with a tax and 
a fixed Teturn, 

6 Herdsmen looking after one hundred animals divided into an equal 
number of cows that are diseased, that are crippled, that do not allow another 
person to milk them, that are difficult to milk and that kill their calves, should 
give a share appropriate to that class. These are (cattle) become useless and 
cast otf. 

7 Of cattle that ha\"e entered (the king’s herds) through fear of an enemy 
invasion or forest-tribes, the (owners) should give one-tenth part according to 
the law of protection. These are (cattle) entered by payment of a share. 

8 Calves, weaned calves, young bulls being broken in, draught-bullocks, 
and stud-bulls are male cattle; (buffaloes) drawing a yoked vehicle or a cart, 
stud-buffaloes, slaughter-buffaloes and those carrying (loads) on their backs 
and shoulders are male buffaloes ; the heifer, the weaned heifer, the cow with 
calf for the first time, the cow with young, the milch-cow, the cow that has not 
borne a calf and the sterile cow, are cows and she-buffaloes; those a month or 
two old, are their off-springs (as) calves and heifers. 9 He should mark 
those that are a month or two old. 10 He should mark an animal that has 
stayed (in the herd) for a month or two. 11 The (branded) mark, the (natural) 
mark, the colour, the peculiarity of the horns,—wdth these characteristics, 
he should record additions (to the herd). This is the total of (cattle in the) 
herds. 

man. — pamkain puccham, i.e., 100 paisas are paid by liim pei* year as tax in addition. 
Breloer (III, 519 a.l) understandingpa^a as ‘ stipiilation * has ‘ 8 v&rakas of ghee as stipula¬ 
ted per tail.* Tais also would leave little for the herdsman. And for * stipulated * 
iam would seem necessary. — arikacarma: this would apply only when the animal dies. 
— karapratikarah : it seeravS that kara refers to the 8 vdrakas of gliee and 100pastas that the 
herdsman pays to the state and pratikara to w'hat he gets for himself out of tlielierd. It is 
also p ossible that kara refers to the pap,ika puccha Hiid pratikara to the S vdrakas. Tlxe 
marked hide could hardly have been meant by pratikara, as Breloer thinks. 

6 putraghnl ; one that gives birth to a dead calf. — sarmvibhdgam : Cb again has 
100 of each kind. — tajjdtikam bhdgam * 1 /5? or 1 /8 or 1 /4 of the 8 vdrakas^ according to the 
trouble in tending them ’ (Cb). vyddhitd nyangd might yield little or notliing. Breloer 
thinks of 1 /lO as in 5,2.27. But that refers to a part, of the cattle themselves and is liardly 
applicable here. 

7 daJiabhdgam^ i.e., one-tenth of their produce (Meyer), hardly 1/lOth of the cattle 
themselves. Cf. 3.13.28. Tlie share is received by the state. 

8 Vf^d uk^drmh : the commentators understand * stud-bulls and aged bullocks, ’ 

Meyer understands a single idea ‘ stud-bulls ’ corresponding to vf^abhdsa uksdtiak of the 
l^tgveda. TJie latter seems intended; cf. 3.10.24 and 4.18.20. — Sakata appears to be 
bigger than yugavWiana ; cf. 2.28.21. cdprojdtd : the ca is strange ; so is the 

plural in vandhydh. aprajdtd, i.e., ‘ who has not borne a calf, but whose sterility is not yet 
certain * (Cb). — upajdh * bom near, ’ i.e., additions. 9 arikayet: the mark may be some 
number or svastika or sickle, spoon etc. (Meyer, who also refers to cutting or splitting the 
ears in various ways in Paipni 6.3.115). 10 pary^ipta, i.e., staying in the king’s herds, 

unclaimed by the owner. 11 cihna, as di.stineniished from anko^ seeips to be some natural 
mark. — ^ngdntaram ‘ peculiarity of the horns WCb Cp). ‘ Distance between the horns ’ 
is also possible though in either sense irrigdntara can be thought of only in connection with 
fully grown up cattle. — evam upajdh: Meyer, understanding a single expression, has 
‘ born of such and sucli a cow and sucJi and such a bull.* It is doubtful if records of pedigrees 
are meant here. 
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An (animal) that is stolen by thieves, has gone into another herd or 
has disappeared is lost. 13 An (animal) that has sunk in mud or has got in 
an inaccessible place, or is struck down by illness or old age or has suffered 
because of water or food, or is struck by a tree, a bank, wood or rock, or is 
struck by lightning or killed by a wild animal, a serpent, a crocodile or in a 
forest conflagration, is destroyed. 14 They should make good (what is lost 
or destroyed) through negligence. 

15 Thus he should be cognisant of the number of animals. 

16 He who himself kills (an animal) or incites another to kill or steals or 
incites another to steal shall be executed. 

17 He who changes the cattle of another with the royal mark shall pay 
the lowest fine for violence per animal. 

18 After recovering what is stolen by thieves from cattle belonging to his 
own country, a person shall receive the animal agreed upon. 19 He who 
recovers cattle belonging to a foreign country shall receive half (the animals). 

20 Cowherds shall (care for and) treat the young, the old and the 
diseased. 21 They shall graze (the cattle) in a forest from which the fear of 
danger from thieves, wild animals and enemies has been removed by fowlers 
and hunters and which is suitable in different seasons. 22 And in order to 
frighten serpents and wild animals and to know the movements in the pastures, 
they should tie a bell round the necks of timid animals. 23 They should take 
(cattle) down to water, to which the descent is even and broad, and which is 
free from mud and crocodiles, and should guard them (at the time). 24 They 
should report cattle seized by robbers, wild animals, serpents or crocodiles 
and cattle that have died because of disease or old age; otherwise, they 
shall he liable to pay the price of the animal. 

13 toyHhdra ‘because of defects in water.or food’ (Cb). — Cb Cs read vrk^ataia and Cs 
expliins atata as ‘fall from a precipice.’ la view of abhihata at the end, ‘tall’ need not 
be understood. Breloer (III, 526) understands vrk^a with ka^tha and tata with 
14. This applies to na^ta as well as vina^ta^ not to the latter alone as in Cs. For 
abhydvahy see 2.28.26 above. 

17 *parivartayitd : apparently the substitution of an inferior animal is thus thought 
of. *— rUpasyat i.e., for each animal. It can hardly he construed with paHvartayiid in the 
sense of ‘appearance’, rtlpa refers to ‘animal’ in this Chapter. 

18 panitam rUpam^ i.e., the animal that was promised as reward to any one who reco¬ 
vered the stolen cattle. This implies cattle-lifting on a large scale. Cb Cs read poxiikom 
rdpam and explain ‘the reseller should get one pa^ui per animal’; Meyer agrees and adds 
that the go'dhyak^a is to be thought of as the rescuer. Such extra remuneration to an officer 
would be unusual. 10 moksayitd is evidently the person who successfully lifts catUe 
from a neighbouring state, or traces such cattle lifted by robbers from that s^te. He 
must, of course, inform the state; then he keeps half the cattle, the other half going to the 
state. Cf. E, H, Johnston, JRAS, 1036, pp. 82-83. Breloer remarks (III, 628 n. 1) that 
this is according to the law concerning the finding of treasure-trove, mok^ayitd cannot 
be the ‘owner of the cattle’ (Cs) since these are paradeilya, nor the go^dkyak^a (Meyer). 

22 gocnrdnupdta- : aniipdta clearly means only ‘movements.’ 

‘pursuit (by wild animals).’ That does not seem very likely. —- tramundm : this is in 
order to acciwtom the timid ones to sound’ (Cs). More likely, it is becau.se tiiey would 
be the first to take fright and attract the herdsman’s attention by the sound ot the bells, 
if there is anything amiss. 
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Of (an animal) dying through a valid cause, they shall deliver the 
marked hide in the case of the cow and the buffalo, the mark on the ear in the 
case of the goat and the sheep, the tail and the marked skin in the case of the 
horse, the donkey and the camel, and the hair, skin, bladder, bile, tendons, 
teeth, hooves, horns and bones (in the case of all). 26 They may sell the 0esh, 
- either fresh or dried. 

27 They should give the butter-milk to the dogs and pigs. 28 They 
should bring in the solidified curds as food for the aimy. 20 The whey is for 
moistening tlie oil-cake from the oil-press. 

30 The seller of cattle shall pay one quarter (of a paim) per animal. 

31 In the rainy season, autumn and winter, they should milk (the cattle) 
both times, in the season of frost, spring and summer, once (only), 32 For 
one milking a second time (then), the cutting off of the thumb (shall be) the 
pimishment. 83 For one allowing the milking time to pass, the fine (shall be 
equal to) the loss of that fruit. 34 By this are explained (punishments for 
neglect of proper) times for putting the nose-string, for breaking in, for accus¬ 
toming to the yoke and for (training in) going round. 

35. From a drotm of cows^ milk, a prastha of ghee (is the normal yield), 
one-fifth more in the case of she-buffaloes, one-half more in the case of goats 
and sheep. 86 Or, (actual) churning shall decide the amount in the case of 
all. 87 For, in accordance with the excellence of the ground, the grass and 
water, there is an increase in (the yield of ) milk and ghee. 

38 For one causing a bull of the herd to be hurled down by another 
bull, the lowest fine for violence (shall be the punishment), for causing lus 
death, the highest (fine). 

25 karanamrtcLsya, i.e., about the cause of whose death there is no suspicion. Meyer 
proposes to read kdrat^am v.ftasya ‘as proof {kdraiiia), they should bring, of the dead, 
ear-marks etc.’ This seems hardly plausible. 

28 kUrcikdm is from Cb, explained as ‘dried coagulated curds’ or eneese. Cp seems 
to have read rmikdm in the same sense. Cf. *dadhnd saha ca yatpakoam k^ram sd dadhu 
kurcikd etc.’ (iSabdakalpadruma), 

80 pa^umkretd : this might refer to the sale of private cattle and one quarter of a pct^a 
per animal might appear to be a sort of sales tax. We can hardly think of the sale of royal 
Cattle by the herdsman or the gd*dhynk^o (Meyer), for there seems to be no reason why these 
should pay such a tax. If we think of it as*a fine for unauthorized sale of state cattle, it 
would appear to be extremely small for the offence. Breloer (HI, 581) thinks of one-quarter 
of the animal itself (pddikam rUpam) as being given to the slate. That can apply only to 
a dead animal. In that case mdmsavikretd might appear a better reading anc this s. may 
better be read immediately after s. 26, so tliat the rule would apply to tlie sale of meat, 

82 ekakdlam, i.e., in the evening (com., also Meyer). 88 taiphalahdnamt i.e., equal to 
the value of the milk lost. Cf. 2.24.4. 84 etena, i.e., the darida is to correspond to the 
phalahdnay loss of work-days by bollocks due to delay in their trnioiog. yugapingana 
the root appears to be pifij ‘to join.’ — mrtana ‘going round’ is necessary on the threshing 
floor and in the oil-press. 

85 This means tfiat 16 parts of milk yield 1 part ghee. — paficabhdgddUkanh 
11/5 part ghee from 16 parts milk; so in the next clause. 87 k^iraghrtavfddhiii ‘increase 
in milk and ghee’ includes the idea of increase in the proportion of the yield of gh^. 
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By grouping according to class, groups of ten (cattle) should be 
guarded. 40 The arrangements at the place of stay (should be) according 
to the movements of the cattle or according to the strength of the cattle, and 
in conformity with capability for guarding. 

41 He should cause the wool of goats and sheep to be gathered every six 
months. 

42 By that are explained (rules concerning) herds of horses, donkeys, 
camels and pigs. 

48 For bullocks, with nose-string and capable of driving at the speed of 
a gentle horse, (the ration shall consist of) half a bhdra of green fodder, grass 
double that, a tula of oil-cake from the press, (or) ten adhakas of broken grains 
and bran, five pa to of rock-salt, one kuduba of oil for the nose (and) out pros- 
tha as drink, a tula of meat and an ddhaka of curds, a drona of barley or of half- 
cooked md^a-beans ; a drona of milk or half an ddhaka of liquor, a prastha of 
fat, ten palas of sugar and a pala of ginger (as) a strength-giving drink. 44 
One quarter less (is the ration) for mules, cows and donkeys, double for 
buffaloes and camels. 45 For bullocks used for work and for milch-cows 
suckling their calves, the giving of rations (shall be) according to the time of 
work and the yield (of milk respectively). 46 For aU, there shall be abund¬ 
ance of grass and water. 

47 Thus is explained the care of herds of cattle. 


39 vari^arodhena : the commentators understand vart^a as ^colour,* i.e., cattle should 
be grouped according to colour for ease in watching. It seems, however, better to under-- 
stand varan as ‘class, type’ such as jaraagUi dhenu, garbhiai etc. 40 upanive^a ‘settlement* 
for the night (Cb). Stay for a long or short period may also be understood. — gopracardt^ 
i.e,, in accordance witti ease of movement for the cattle. Cb, ho^veyer, has ‘according to 
colour, white in the east, black in the south, etc.’ This Is hardly likely. — bal&nvayato, 
i.e., according to the strength of the herd. Cb has ‘the division shnula be according to 
weakness and strength,’ i.e., apparently weak on one side and strong cn the other, 

41 aj&fiindm : it seems quite clear that should rather be read. Sheep, the 

principal source of wool, would not just be left to be inferred from ML Cf. s.48 below. 

42 arfna in herds are, it seems, the concern of the go*dhyakmt while those in stables are 
looked after by the Q.^ddhi/aksa (2.80). 

43 nasya to be construed with -vdhin, — bhodra qualifies rather than gati. — ftftdra, 
i.e., 20 tulds. As this appears too much, Meyer proposes for bhdra the sense of what 
can be carried in the arms. The rations, however, throughout appear on a very liberal 
scale. —< It appears that a vd has dropped out after da^dt^akam, for 10 d^akas of bran 
etc. appeal^ as an option to 1 tula of oil-cake in 2.15.52, wliich is more reasonable. •— wukAa- 
lamna ‘salt from the Indus land’ (Cs)^ ‘rock-salt’ (Meyer). — mdmsa as ‘meat’ being strange, 
Meyer understands ‘pulp of fruit’; the Su^ruta (1.324,15) does use mdihsa in this sense 
(cUtaphale paripakve keiaramdnisdstkimajjdnah), — praiipdnam is to whet the appetite 
(Cs). Cf. 2.25.10. 45 karmakdlaiah is to be understood of karmakarabalivardas and 
phalatah of pdyandrtha dhenus. Cb reads pdyandrtham with a stop after it ‘for the drink¬ 
ing of workmen’s bullocks,’ which makes little sense. Cs (reading kartnakarabalivarddnam 
at the end of s.44) has pdyandrtham ca dhe^nUndih as a separate sentence ‘the drink-ration 
and the food-ration (imderstood because of ca) are to be double for mildi-cows.’ Tliis is 
very doubtful. 

47 gomandalam clearly refers to herds of cattle. It is an item of expenditure in 

2 . 6 . 11 . 
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48 He should provide a herd of one hundred donkeys and horses 
with five stallions, of (one hundred) goats and sheep with ten rams, and 
of cows, buffaloes and camels with four bulls. 

CHAPTER THIRTY 

^feCTION 47 THE SUPERINTENDENT OP HORSES 

1 The Superintendent of Horses should cause to be registered the total 
number of horses, received as gift, acquired by purchase, obtained in war, 
bred (in the stables), received in return for help, stipulated in a treaty or 
temporarily borrowed, according to their pedigree, age, colour, marks, class 
and source. 2 And he should report such as are not good or are crippled 
or diseased. 

8 The horse-attendant shall receive from the treasury and the magazine 
a month’s allowance (for the horse) and carefully look after it. 

4 He should cause stables to be constructed, in length according to the 
number of horses, in width double a hoise’s length, with four doors and a rolling 
ground in the centre, with an entrance-hall, provided with boards for sitting at 
the main gate, (and) crowded with monkeys, peacocks, spotted deer, ichneu¬ 
mons, cakoras, parrots and Mrikds. 5 He should cause a stall for each horse 
to be built, square with the length of a horse, with a flooring of smooth planks, 
with a receptacle for fodder, with outlets for urine and dung, (and) facing the 
east or the north. 6 Or, he should arrange the direction according to the 
(nature of the) stables. 7 For mares, stallions and foals (the stalls shall be) 
at separate ends. 

8 For a mare that has borne a foal, a drink of a prasiha of ghee (shall be 
provided) for three nights. 9 After that, a prastha of barley-meal and an 


48 Breloer (III, 509) remarks ‘the sections on cattle-rearing and agriculture are more 
interspersed with verses than the chapters on trade. The difference lies in the nature of 
things. The lists in the trade parts were probably not clothed in verse in the original 
books.* It must be pointed out that there is not a single verse in the body of this Chapter on 
cattle-rearing. 

2.80 

The horses under the care of the a^vddhyak^a are those useful in war. 

1 pamjdgdrika should be understood as ‘received as a gift’ in conformity with the sense 
of patiijdgdra in 7.15.20; 9.6.28,29. The Glossary (in Part I) should be corrected accordingly. 
‘For sale in the market’ does not quite suit. — sdhdyydgotakaw ‘received in return for help 
rendered’ (Cb). ‘Received for rendering help’ is possible; but these may be supposed to 
be included in ydvatkdlika. — panasthiiam, i.e., received as a condition in a treaty. Cb 
has ‘kept as a hostage,' Cs ‘kept as a pledge.’«— varga ‘breed, such as Parasika etc.’ (Cs). 
It might refer to uttama, madhyama and avcra classes. 

8 mdsaldbham : this month is one of thirty-five days as in 2.20.52, according to Cp. 

4 aivdydmadtigut^avistdrdm : as each stall is in length equal to a horse’s length (s. 6) 
and the Mid has a width double that, half of the latter would be a sort of corridor behind 
the row of stalls situated along the four walls.— updiartaim may be ‘rolling’ on the ground, 
(cf, luthito^dva updvrttah — VaijayaniV, or ‘going round’ in a ring while in training 
pragrka ; cf. 2.5.8. ^ pradvdrdsanaphalaka- *a wooden seat with a back-rest, on both sides 
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invigorating drink of fat and medicines (shall be given ) for ten nights. 10 
Thereafter, half-cooked barley or beans, green fodder and a diet according to 
the season (shall be given). 

11 After ten nights (from birth) a foal should have a diet of one kuduba 
barley-meal, ghee one-quarter and a prasihd of milk, till it is six months old. 
12 After that, (it should be given) a prastha of barley, increased by half 
(a prastha) every month, till it is three years old, (then) a drona (of barley) 
till it is four years old. 13 After that, when four year old or five year old, it 
is fit for work, being fully developed. 

14 The face of the best (type of) horse is thirty-two angulas, its length 
five times the face, its shank twenty angulas (and) height four times the shank. 
15 Three angulas less (successively, are the measurements) for the middling 
and lowest types. 16 One hundred angulas is the girth (of the best type). 
17 One-fifth part less (that) of the middling and lowest types (successively). 

18 For the best (type of) horse (the ration is) two droT^ of ^aK-rice, 
vrihi-riee, barley or priyangu, either half-dry or half-cooked, or a half-cooked 
meal of mudga or mdsa and a prastha of fat, five palas of salt, fifty palas of meat, 
an ddhaka of juice or double that curds for moistening the lumps (of dry food), 
a prastha ot liquor with &ve pains of sugar or double that quantity of milk as an 
invigo ating drink. 19 And for whetting the appetite of those fatigued by a 
long journey or a heavy load, a prastha of fat (should be given) as a clyster, one 
kuduba (of fat) for the nose, half a bhdra of green fodder, grass double that or 
a collection of bundles of grass six aratnis in circumference. 20 This, less by 
one quarter (successively), is for the middling and lowest types. 

21 Equal to the best type (in point of ration) is the chariot-horse and 
the stallion of the middling type. 22 Equal to the middling (are those of) 
the lowest types. 23 One quarter less (is the ration) for mares and mxdes. 
24 And half of this (is) for foals. 25 These are rules for rations (of horses). 

of the door for watchmen’ (Cb). For pradvdra ‘main gate,’ cf. 2.36.21. — vdnara- 
some of the creatures are for detection of poison, others for averting the evil eye. 5 prdn- 
mukham udanmukham vd : with the present day method of tying horses, this would imply 
that there are to be stalls only on the western and southern sides. 

11 The iti at the end of tliis s. and the next which is found in the mss. is not necessary. 
It is proposed to drop it. 12 At the end of the third year, the increase does amount to 
I a prasthas or 9. drot^a, 

14 The length of the horse comes to about 10 feet and the height 6 feet. 16 tryangu- 
Idvaram : Cb Cp Cs read dvyangulavaram. 17 padcahhdgdvarah : as parixidhnji is to be 
understood, this is proposed for -vararti of the mss. One-fifth less comes to 80 and 60 
angulas respectively. Cb has 80 and 64(1 /5th of 80). Cp Cs have 95 and 90 aingulas^ which 
seems hardly possible, The smallest size appears to be more or Jess tliat of a pony. 

18 mdmsam : see 2.29.43 above. — rasa seems to be sugar-cane juice. kleaa^riham 
from Cb is necessary as going with ddhakam and dvigufiam ; of. 2.31.13 belw. 19 khd- 
dandrtham ‘to make them eat,’ i.e., to whet their appetite. — anwodsanmn ‘washing the lower 
intestines by an enema* (com.). 

21 raihyo vr^a^ ea madhyamak : Meyer construes madUyama with vr^a alone. It could 
also be understood of taihya, 28 padahtnam^ i.e., 1 /4th less than that for the male in each 
class. 24 ato ^rdftiarn, i.e., half that of the female in each class. 
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26 Those who cook the food (for horses), who hold the reins and who 
treat them should taste the food beforehand. 


27 (Horses) incapacitated for work by war, disease, or old age should 
receive food for maintenance. 28 (Horses) unfit for use in war should be used, 
as stallions, (to breed) on mares in the interests of the citizens and the country 
, people. 


29 Of those fit for use, the best come from Kamboja, Sindhu, Aratta 
and Vanayu, the middling from Bahlika, Papeya, Sauvira and Titala, the rest 
are inferior. 80 In accordance with their fiery, gentle or dull mettle, he 
should assign to them work connected with war or riding. 


81 The all-sided work of a horse is (work) connected with wai*. 

82 Moving at a gallop, moving at a canter, leaping, moving at a trot, 
and responding to signals are (movements of ) riding-horses. 

83 Among them, aupavenuka, vardharmnakd, yamahaf dlldhapluia, 
prihuga and irikacdll are (varieties of) gallop. 

84 The same, with head and ears unaffected, is canter, or it has sixteen 
(types of ) paces. 85 praktrnaka, praklrnoitara, nisanna^ pdrhmuvrUa, 


26 sUtragrdhaka ‘the rein-holder,’ i.e., ‘the groom’ (com.). pratisvOda: cf. 1.21.10 


26 me rein-nomer, I.C., uic giuvm 

and 5.1.ai. Cp Cs, however, have ‘{shares in) the ration,’ i.e., their lood should be prepared 
along with that of the horses. 

27 pit^^agocarikdh, i.e., receiving Ihod only for their maintenance. 

29 Kamboja was an ancient kingdom to the north of Gandhfi.ra. The mwgha 
rule prevailing there is mentioned in 11.1.4 below. — Arat.|:a isa part of the IhmjaD j 
who compares MahabharaUif 8.44.81 -3). — Vanayu ‘Arabia’ (the. N. N. La 

and K. Nag), ‘Persia’ (MalUnatha on Raghu 5.73, Haldyudha and Meyer). Cl. Johnston, 
tS, 1939, 232. — Bahlika ‘from Bactria.’ The origin of pdpeyaka f 


JKAS, 


taitala ‘from' Titala’ in Orissa (Agrawala, op. ciUy p. Q\). Mahdbhdrdta, 6.90.5, mentions 
titiraja horses (Meyer, who asks if taitala refers to these). The Sauviras are along the Indus 
to the north of the Sindhus. 

30 aupavOhyalm refers to riding. Carrying of loads on back seems hardly intended. 
prayojayet, i.e., train to that type of work. 

31 catura^am ‘four-sided,’ i.e., of all tyjies. A horse’s work in warfare is referred to in 
10.4.13 and 10.5.53. — sdmndhyam is predicative, not eaturaii'am (as in Meyer). 

32 aupavdkydh : the substantive is aMh. Consequently, valgana eta. 
descriptive of a horse, nidrgdh ‘gaits’ is possible as the substantive, but seems le8^ likely. 

Meyer suggests ndrdstra tor ndro^ira ‘with a goad (a^pd) in the form ol a man {nara). 
That is possible, but not certain. 

38 The exact nature of the various types of a horse’s gaits, sometimes even their names. 



‘galloping ill twv o.uiAUAMt;i.iiv.juoAj -X-, , 

ted and the other stretched forward’ (Cs). dlidha is a posture pnkugah 

is in accordance with a suggetion by Meyer for the unlikely .3 

reads vrihddyah ’jumping with the fore-part of the body.’ Cs (with Cb) reads pUrva^afy 
in this sense. trikacdli ‘jumping with the hind-part of the body (Cp, the exact reading 
in it being uncertain). 

84 sa eva, i.e., the same as valgana. Hraf^ari^aMuddhafi ; this app^ently means 
that the head and ears are steady, not moving. —• ^odo^amargo ad :‘ad in the sense cn 
(com.). It is possible, however, that tlds is an alternative view about nu^air^a, vi7,., that 
it is unrelated to valgana and has 16 types. 35 praklri^aka ‘contaimng a mixture of all gaits 


misTfiy 
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sirhhayata, svddhuta^ kli^ta, ilingita^ brmhita and puspdbhiklrna are the paces 
in canter. 

86 Monkey leap, frog leap, antelope leap, one-foot leap, cuckoo move, 
breast-movement and crane move are (types of) leap, 

87 Heron gait, heron-on-water gait, peacock gait, half-peacock gait, 
ichneumon gait, half-ichneumon gait, boar gait, half-boar gait are (varieties of) 
trot. 

88 Acting in accordance with signals is signal-responding. 

89 Six, nine and twelve yojanab is the road (covered in a day) for chariot- 
horses, five yojanas, seven and a half, and ten, the road for riding (and pack-) 
horses. 

40 The stride, the (gait) with gentle breath and the load-carrying 
are the gaits. 

41 Striding, galloping, leaping, near-fast and fast are the speeds. 

42 Teachers of training should give directions concerning straps and 
implements for them, and charioteers concerning accoutrements of chariot- 
horses necessary in war. 43 Physicians of horses (should prescribe) remedies 
against decrease or increase in (the weight of) the body, and diet varying 
according to season. 

(Cp). —praMfpottara ‘mixed» with one gait prominent^ (Cp). •— m^otiirT^a *in which the back 
is motionless* (Cp). {visattriah in our text is a misprint.) — parMnuvftta ‘a sideways gait’ 
(Cp). — Urmimdrgo ‘heaving the body up and down’ (Cp). Referring to Mallinatha on 
Sihtpdlavadha, 5.4, Meyer (in the Nachtrag) suggests that some of these gaits are not those 
of a single horse, but rather movements of cavalry-formation. Thus pirakirpaka ‘spread 
out,* Urmimdrga ‘wave-like formation* are formations by a number of horses, not the gait 
of one. This appears plausible. — tritdla ‘moving with three legs* (Cp). — bdhydnuvrtia 
‘prancing to the left and the right’ (Cp). Meyer proposes bdhvanuvrtta ‘harmonious in the 
fbre-legs,* bdku is not very likely for the fore-legs of a horse. — paUcapdrii ‘placing three 
legs on the ground and striking the ground twice with the fourth* (Cp). —- Meyer has ‘spread¬ 
ing out in five columns.’ — .nmJidyata ‘long like a lion’s gait.’ — svddhdta : ‘with very 
long strides’ (Cp). — kli^ta ‘laboured’ is ^vivahanavistahdhagatih with a steady gait in cany- 
ing(?)’ (Cp). —Mingita ‘moving with a bent fore-part’ (Cp which shows 4ldghtta). hrnMia 
‘with the fore-part raised* (Cp). — pu^pdbhikirna ‘with a zigzag motion’ (Cp, which shows 
-’Vakiri^a). The expression seems to suggest taking steps very lightly. 

86 The expressions are adjectives to ah'dfi* — ekapddaplutah ‘contracting three legs and 
jumping with the fourth* (Cp). — utasya ‘contracting all four legs and jumping with the 
breast alone* (Cp). 

87 v&rikdfdia i Cb Cs read vdrikdnk^a ‘with the gait of a swan,’ Meyer proposes vdri- 
dhvdnk^a ‘water-crow.’ The gait of a heron on water may well have been intended, 

89 According to Cs, 6, 9 and 12 are for the best, middling and lowest respectively. 
The reverse might appear more likelj. 

40 vikramah ‘taking a stride.’ — bhadrd^dsah ‘breathing gently,’ i.e., not over-exerted. 
— bh&ravdhya ‘load-bearing,’ i. e., with a laboured gait. 

41 vikrafna is the slowest among speeds fCs), -— upakat^tihatn, literally, ‘rear the throat’ 
seems to refer to a leaping run, when the fore-legs come near the t hi oat. — dhdrd is pace 
in rimning or speed. 

42 For handhnna and upakararta, of. 2.82.12-18 below. — Meyer distinguishes sdfhgra* 
mika alamkdra from rathd^dlathkdra. That seems hardly intended. 



44 The holder of reins, the binder of horses, the fodder-giver, the food- 
cook, the stall-guard, the hair-trimmer and the specialist in poison-cure, 
should wait upon horses with their respective duties. 45 And in case of trans¬ 
gression of duties by them, he should cut down their day’s wage. 46 For 
one riding a horse kept apart for the rite of lustration or kept apart (for 
treatment) by a physician, the fine shall be twelve panas. 47 In case of a 
worsening of the disease because of withholding treatment or medicine, the 
fine shall be double the (cost of) cure. 48 In case of an untoward happen¬ 
ing through their fault, the fine shall be the price of the animal 

49 By that are explained (rules for attendance on) herds of cattle, 
donkeys, camels and buffaloes and goats and sheep- 

50 He should cause a bath to be given to horses twice a day, 
also perfumes and garlands. On the junctures of the dark halves of 
months, offerings to spirits (should be made) and on those of the bright 
halves, reciting of blessings (by Brahmins). 

51 He should cause the lustration rite to be performed on the 
ninth day in A^vayuja, at the beginning or the end of an expedition or 
in case of illness, being intent on a pacificatory rite. 

CHAPTER THIRTY^ONE 

SECTION 48 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ELEPHANTS 

1 The Superintendent of Elephants should carry out the guarding of 
elephant-forests, (and look after) the stables, stalls, places for lying down and 
the amount of work, food and fodder for male and female elephants and 
cubs, that are being trained or are competent for work, the assignment of 
tasks to them, the straps and implements and the accoutrements of war, 
and physicians, trainers and group of attendants. 

44 sHtragrdhaka : see s. 26 above. — a^ahandfuika who yokes the horse to the chariot 
or ties it to the post. 

46 nlrdjand is a purification-rite, performed over arms, horses, elephants etc., with recita¬ 
tion of imniraSi offering of oblations and waving of lights before them. Cf. s. 51 below. 
Br. Sam,, ch. 44, describes the ntrajana mdhi. 

47 sanga ‘attachment,’ i.e., not rendering them in time, witMiolding them. 

48 vailomya is, in effect, death. — patra ‘vehicle,* i.e., the horse. 

49 tena^ i.e., the rules in ss. 45 ff. apply, with suitable modifications. 

60 dvir ahnah *. this ‘only in summer and autumn’ (Cs). — kr^fiasorndhi, i.e., the new 
moon day and hiktammdhi, i.e., the full moon day. 51 The ninth day in A^vayayuja 
does not exactly correspond to the Dasara day, which falls on the tenth of the bright half 
of that month, on which, however, horses are still worshipped in many parts of India. 

2.81 

1 kastivanarak^am : apparently the ndgavanddhyah^a and his subordinates (of 2.2.7ff.) 
worked under the hastyadhyaksa, — karmak^dnta is one who has completed his training 
for some particular type of work. Cb has ‘who needs rest after training,’ — ^ayyd : this 
is described in s. 4 below. — The form aupasihdyika is favoured by Cb Cp. M has upasaihd^ 
yuka here, but upastkdyika in 5.8,17, 
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He should cause a stable to be constructed double an elephant’s length 
in height, breadth and length, with additional stalls for female elephants, 
with an entrance-hall, with a collection of beams, (and) facing the east or the 
north. 8 He should cause a stall (for each elephant) to be built, square in 
conformity with an elephant’s length, with a smooth tying-post and plank- 
flooring, (and) with outlets for urine and dung. 4 (There should be) a 
place for lying down equal (in size) to the stall (and) half in height, in the 
fort, for elephants used in war and used for riding, outside (the fort) for those 
under training and rogue-elephants. 

5 The first and seventh of the one-eighth parts of the day are times 
for bath, after that for feeding. 6 In the forenoon is the time for exercise, 
the afternoon is the time for invigorating drink. 7 Two parts of the night 
are the time for sleep, one-third part for lying down and getting up. 

8 The time for catching (elephants) is in summer. 9 A twenty year 
old should be caught. 10 A cub, an elephant with small tusks, one without 
tusks, one diseased, a female elephant with young and a suckling female 
elephant are not to be caught. 

11 A forty year old (elephant) with measurements of seven aratnu 
as height, nine as length and ten as girth is best, a thirty year old one is middl¬ 
ing, a twenty-five year old one lowest. 12 For those two, the ration is less 
by a quarter (than that for the preceding type). 

2 -vi^kamhhdydmdm : that the length of the Md is to be only double an elephant’s lengtli 
(i.e., about 18 aratnis) is surprising. We expect it to be in conformity with the number of 
elephants, as in 2.80.4 above. Perhaps double the len^rth of the number of elephants 
is to be understood. — hastinlsthdn&dhikdm, i.e., with additional, i.e., separate stalls for 
females. Cb Cs, however, have ‘more by six aratnis, the stall for a female, i.e., 24 kastas 
long.’ How this meaning is arrived at it is difficult to see. — kumdrisarhgrahdm Svith a 
beam placed on the tying post for ease in tying’ (com.). As Meyer remarks this should have 
come in the description of the stall, not of the ^d/d. He has ^a scaffold or framework of 
beams.’ 8 In conformity with 2.80.5 -starakam is proposed for -ntarakam, and -isargam 
sthdnam for -tsargasihdnam, as suggested by Meyer. 4 imjydm : this seems tx) refer t-o 
temporary sheds, to be used when the number of elephants exceeds the accommodation in 
the 4dld. — ardhdpd^aydm : this may be understood as ‘luiving half the height (of a sihdna) 
and probably without a roof. Cb has Vith a ceiling 6 hastas above the height of the 
elephant’; Cp ‘half, i.e., 41/2 haatas in height on one side;’ Meyer ‘with a railing or banister 
half as high as the elephant.’ 

6 pratipdnakdla^ : Tliinking that the whole afternoon is unlikely for drink, Meyer 
proposes pratipadanakdlah ‘time for exhibition of what is learnt or for recoupment or 
restoration to normal.’ Tins reading is actually found in the mss,, but it does not seem 
to be original. For pratipdna for elephants, see s. 18 below. 

10 vikka ‘a cub that still sucks’ (com.), modha ‘with tusks like those of a female 
elephant’ (com.), makkai^a ‘a tuskless elephant.’ All these are apparently Deshi words, 

11 pramdriatah etc. ; this seems to mean that the uttoma attains these dimensions at 
40; at 80 he is in size like the madhyama and at 26 like the avora, whose heights at 40 are 6 
and 5 aratnis respectively. This last in implied in s. 15 below, and this is how Cp under¬ 
stands it; Mdnasolldsa, 2.222-4, supports the idea. 12 pdddvarah, i.e., 8/4thsand l/2 of 
the uttama respectively, Cb has 8/4ths of the madhyama for the amra. 
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18 For each araini (of height), (the ration is) a dronu of rice-grains, half 
an adhaka of oil, thice prasihas of melted butter, ten palas of salt, fifty palas 
of meat, an Mhaka of juice or double that quantity of curds for moistening 
dry lumps, an adhaka of liquor with ten palm of sugar or double that quantity 
of milk as an invigorating drink, a prastha of oil for smearing the limbs, an 
eighth part (of a prastha of oil) for the head and for the lamp, two bhdras and 
a quarter of green fodder and two bhdras and a half of dry grass; of leaves of 
plants etc., there is to be no limit. 14 Equal in the matter of food to the 
sevm-aratni elephant is the e^ight-aratm one when beyond rutting. 15 Acco¬ 
rding to the (size in) hastas, the rest, (viz.,) the six-aratni and the five- 
aratni ones. ^ 

16. A cub, fed on milk and green fodder may be caught for play. 

17 With redness formed, covered, with smoothened sides, with an even 
girth, with flesh spread evenly, level with the back-bone, and with a trough 
formed, these are appearances (of an elephant). 

18 In conformity with the appearance, he should give exercise to 
the gentle and the dull (elephant) and to the animal with mixed charac¬ 
teristics, in various types of work, or in accordance with the season. 


13 aratnau : this means that for a B&ven-aratni elephant, each item is to be sevenfold. 
Meyer thinks this too much and proposes to read snptdratnau. But in that case, the geni¬ 
tive case would be expected. Cf. also yathahostain, s. 16 below. It is possible that these 
are a month’s rations; cf. 2.30.3 above. — kadankara ‘branches, leaves etc. of the sallaki 
and other plants'(com.). 14 Cb reads for alyardlah^^LXid that seems suppor¬ 

ted by the. Mdnasollda, 2,22iil-4, where an nrdla is 8 arainia tall and aiyardla 0 aratfiis. How¬ 
ever, an ardla is an elephant in rut and would normally require larger quantities of food; 
only an atyardla ‘beyond the stage of rutting’ would have smaller rations. 

16 This iS. should preferably have come after s. 10. 

17 According to Cs 4obhds are stages in the appearance of an elepliant as he grows up, 
samjdtalohitd being the appearance on the first few days after birth, which is reddish, and 
so on. Meyer thinks that these are appearances of different types of elephants, true of them 
throughout life. The explanations in Cb, which reads all the expressions in the plural, 

seem to show these as stages in the recovery of an elephant after a serious illness_ samjd- 

talohitd ‘who, being emaciated, with bones and skin alone left, has started gaining strength 
on beginning to take food’ (Cb). — ^aticchannd ‘covered’ apparently with some flesh; ‘who 
has gained strength’ (Cb). — samlipiopak^d ‘with sides well-smeared’is ‘with a smooth 
skin and flesh filling up’ (Cb). &amakak§y& ; kak^yd seems to refer to ‘girth.’ Cb has 
‘with full flesh’. — vyatiktrrtomdfhM : Cb has ‘with uneven flesh.’ Perhaps we should 
understand avyatikirna’- ‘not scattered,’ i.e,, evenly spread. — samatalpatold ‘with flesh on 
a level with the back-bone’ (Cb). Perhaps the original reading was-to/pfl/d, for talpala 
means the back-bone of an elephant; cf. ^iiupalmadha^ 18.6. — jdladronikd ‘with a 
dro^«*like trough formed,’ evidently because of old age. Cb has ‘so stout that the vamda or 
spine is covered.’ The first and the last expressions seem to support Cs. However, Cb, with 
which Cp mostly agress, may be right. 

18 vydydmam : training or exercise. — mxg<m sarhkirrualingom is proposed as suggested 
by Meyer; that appears to be Cp’s reading. This seems necessary w hether we understand 
mrga as the third andsamkirnatidga as the foui tli type, as in the commentators, or samki^ 
rtyalingam as only a description of rnrga, the tliird type. This lattei idea is better. 
vydla is not mentioned here, as he is not amenable to vydydnw* 
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SECTION 48 (Continued) 

The Activity of Elephants 


1 Classes (of elephants) corresponding to work are four ; one in training, 
one used in war, one for riding and the rogue-elephant. 

2 Among them one under training is of five kinds; getting used to 
(a man on) the shoulder, getting used to the (tying) post, getting used to the 
place for catching elephants, getting used to the trap, and getting used to a 
herd. 8 The accompanying treatment for him is the work of (bringing 
up) a cub. 

4 The war elephant has seven ways of doing work : standing in atten¬ 
dance, going round, marching together, killing and trampling, fighting with 
elephants, assaulting towns, and fighting in battles. 5 The accompanying 
treatment for him is the work of (putting) on the girth, the work of (putting 
on) the neck-chain, and the work of (moving in) a herd. 

6 The riding elephant is of eight kinds : one who is led, one ridden 
with (the help of another) elephant, one trotting, one trained in (various) 
gaits, one ridden with a stick, one ridden with a goad, one ridden without 


2.82 


1 karmaskandhdh, i.e., groups or classes based on the kind of work they do, Cp has 
‘groups of \^orks;’ but the words that follow are attributes of elephants, not of karma, 

2 skandhagata, i.e., allowing a man to sit on his shoulders. —- vdrigata : according to 
com. v&ri is the place where elephants are captured; hence vdrigata is ‘trained to catch other 
elephants.’ Meyer has ‘trained to go through and in water’ or ‘accustomed to the tying 
rope’ (fnO- Neither is satisfactory. — avapdta ‘pit used as a trap for catching elephants’ 
(com.). Meyer has ‘getting used to a precipice.’ ydthagata ‘getting used to the company 
of trained female elephants’ (com. ). It may also mean ‘getting used to a strange herd and 
the company of unknown elephants,’ 8 upaxncdrah, i.e., the treatment to be given 
during the period of this training. Russ, has ‘preliminary work (necessary for training).* 
— vikkakarnia ‘i.e,, he should be given food (milk, green fodder etc.) fit for a cub’ (Cb). 

4 upasthdnam ‘standing in attendance’is ‘raising and lowering fore- and hind-parts and 
jumping over flire-brands, bamboos, ropes, etc.’ (com.). Meyer has ‘standing still (even 
when there is a loud noise),* — samvartanam ‘going round’ is ‘lying down, sitting, leaping 
over pits etc. on the ground’ (com.). Cb reads vatianam* — samydnam ‘marching together* 
is ‘various gaits, straight, transverse, zigzag, circular, etc.’ (com.). — vadhdvadha^ ‘destruc¬ 
tion or capture of horses, men or chariots by means of trunk, tusks etc.’ (com.). Meyer 
understands dvadha as the second word, which could be rendered by ‘trarrpling.’ — hastu 
yuddham is fight between two elephants in an arena. — ndgardyonam is breaking down 
the defences of fortified towns. — sdrhgrdmikamt i.e.. as in 10.4.14 and 10.6.54. 6 kak?- 
ydkamia seems to refer to everything connected with saddling while graiveyakorma refers 
to ornamental cliains etc. — yilihakarma, i.e., working jointly with other elephants. Com. 
have ‘giving him work according to the type of herd (^river, mountain, etc.) from which he 
came,’ 

6 dcarar^a ‘lowering the fore-part or the hind-part and so on’ (Cb). apparently to allow 
a rider to get on the back. Meyer has ‘going rightly or straight.* In the context, ‘being 
led* seems also quite likely. — kufijaraupavdhya ‘doing sdrhndhya or aupovdhya work with 
another elephant’ (Cb), ‘with a man on back, but led with another elephant at the time’ 
(Cs), which seems more likely. Meyer has ‘allowing himself to be ridden in the manner of 
an elephant.’— dhora^a ‘doing all work with one side only’ (com.). It might mean ‘trotting* 
as in 2.30.82,ST, — ddhdnagaiika ‘endowed with two or three types of gaits or capable of 
imitating the gaits of other elephants’ (Cb), Meyer has ‘who goes forward in all circum- 





any help, and one used for hunting. 7 The accompanying treatment for 
him is the work of keeping fit, the work of recouping what is lacking and the 
work of responding to signals. 


a The rogue-elephant has one way of activity : (he is) frightened, 
restrained, abnormal, in rut, with rut fixed and with a fixed cause of intoxica¬ 
tion. 9 The accompanying treatment for him is the work of guarding in 
solitary confinement. 10 One who is lost for all activity is a rogue-elephant, 
pure^ firmly resolved, vehement and spoiled by all defects. 

11 The tying equipment and implements for them should be in accord- 
dance with the instructions of trainers. 12 The tying post, the neck-chain, 
the girth, the stirrup-rope, the foot-chain, the upper chain and so on consti¬ 
tute the tying equipment. IS The goad, the bamboo, the .machine and so 
on are implements. 14 The vaijayantt-garland, the /csurapra-necklacc, 
the covering, the carpet and so on are ornaments. 15 The armour, lance, 
quiver, machines and so on are accoutrements for war. 

16 The physician, the trainer, the rider, the driver, the guard, the 
decorator, the cook, the fodder-giver, the foot-chainer, the stall-gvtard, the 
night-attendant and so on form the group of attendants. 17 The physician, 
the stall-guard and the cook should receive a prastha of boiled rice, a prasrti 

stances.’ 7 idradakarnui : '‘idrada is fourfold, fat, lean, suffering from indigestion and 
normal; itsibarnta is making the fat lean, the lean fat, stimulating digestion and maintaining 
normalcy’ (Cb), Cf. N. N. hs,yrt Studi€s etc., p, 64 n. The general sense seems to be maintain¬ 
ing fitness. — hinakartna ^giving exercise to one who is without it’ (com.). Cj seems to read 
/tsinokarmn ‘nourishment etc. of the weak.’ — ndro^tra : see 2.60.86. 

8 A re-arrangement of the words is proposed, iaiMiafy , . •vini4cayas ca being read 
immediately after -kriyapathah, and iasyopa- . .. -raksoAormo treated as an independent s. 
Thus we get an upatyicdra with karma at the end as usual. ^aMita etc. describe the various 
reasons why an elephant becomes vyala; his behaviour is always the same, he is ekakriyd- 
patha. Com. and Meyer understand, karmaiankiia etc. as characteristics of one and the same 
animal, which is not convincing, Cbhas karmaiankiiay i.e., not obeying Orders at the 
time of training, avaruddha, te., disregarded as unfit for work, vi^ama, i.e., whimsical 
in behaviour, praMinno, i.e., who has become a vydla became of madado?a, prabhinnavi- 
ni^aya, i.e., in distress bacause of defects in drink etc. and rut, and madahetuvini^caya, 
i.e., the cause of whose intoxication is known.’ Cp agrees, Cb quotes a verse whet^ein five 
causes ofmada are enumerated ^aamtdpo *bhijano vydd/dh patiftamas tafhau^adhih,'^ Cj has 
apardddho for avartiddho. 9 dyamyaikarak^d ‘guarding alone after being put under 
restraint.’ Cb has ‘making him work and thus bringing him under control:’ 10 kriyd- 
vtpanna is another kind of vydla, for whom there is no upavicdra* It may mean ‘on whom 
training is lost’ or ‘unfit for any activity;’ ‘Ixarmful in his actions’ (Cb).— ,4uddha has 18 
defects, according to the commentators. — suvrata : Ch reads suvrtta and explains ‘causes 
the rider’s fall and Ixas 15 defects.’ — vi^ama ‘causes the fall of the rider and kills him in 
addition;^ it has 83 defects. — sarvado^apradu^ta has 52 defects in all (com:). 

12 pdrdyam ‘a rope for support when mounting an elepliarit* (Cb). — uttara ‘a second 
girth-band, a second neck-chain’ (Cb), Meyer has ‘smaller, inferior Or secondary fetters,* 
A chain for the upper part of the body may also have been meant. 18 yantra ‘for cutting 
tusks’ (Cp). 14 k^uraprarndld ; com. call it nak^atramdldi it may have 27 pieces in it. 
These, according to Meyer, may be semi-circular metal discs. 

16 ^drohaka is the makdrhdira of elephants who knows the Rostra', ddhorana has not 
studied the ^dstra, but knows by practice; hastipaka is an attendant, mahout’ (Cb).— 
aupacdrika ‘who decorates the eleplmnt’ (com.). 17 prasrti ‘a handful’ is about two pafas. 
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and two palm of sugar and salt, also ten palas of meat, excepting the 
physicians. 18 Physicians shall treat (elephants) afflicted by long journey, 
illness, work, rut or old age. 

19 Uncleanliness of the stall, non*receipt of fodder, making (elephants) 
sleep on bare ground, striking them at an improper place, mounting by another 
person, riding at an improper time, (or) on unsuitable land, leading down 
(to water) where there is no crossing, and a thicket of trees are occasions for 
penalty. 20 He should take that from their food and wages. 

21 Three lustration rites should be performed in the four-monthly 
junctures of seasons, offerings on the junctures of dark halves fshould 
be made) to spirits and on the junctures of the bright halves to Senani. 

22 Leaving (a length) double the circumference at the root of the 
tusks, he should cut (these), every two years and a half in the case of 
those from river-banks, every five years in the case of those from 
mountainous regions. 

CHAPTER THIRTY^THREE 

SECTION 49 THE SUPERTOTENBENT OP CHARIOTS 
SECTrON .50 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF FOOT SOLBIERS 
SECTION 51 THE ACTIVITY OF THE COlVDIANDANT OF THE ARMY 

1 The (duty of the) Superintendent of Chariots is explained by (that 
of) the Superintendent of Horses. 2 He should establish factories for 
(the manufacture of) chariots. 

8 One with ten purusas (of height) and twelve (purusas) interior is 
(the biggest) chariot. 4 Less than that by one (puru^a) interior space 


anyatra cikitsakebhyah : apparently the physi- 


This measure is not mentioned is 2.19. 
cians came from vegetarian classes. 

19 ymasasya agraharuim titers to the attendant's failure to receive the quota from 
the stores. — abkUmau ; Cp supplies yanam after it; Cs construes it with the preceding 
yanmn; a vd should be understood after the word. — taru^ai^^a is nominative (Meyer) 
rather than locative (Cs). 

21 cdttirmdsyartusamdhi^ : Cs reads -sjjrtu- and explains ‘on the full moon nights 
coming every four months (tfdfwmcM), which stand at the juncture of seasons.' This seems 
forced; ‘junctures of seasons coming every four months’ is sufficient. Tltese are the full 
moons of Karttika, Phalguna and Asadha (Cb Cs) at the end of rains, the season of frost 
and summer. — i.e., of Skanda or Karttikeya. 

22 The firhnt Samhitd^ 'J'9.20, has a close parallel ^dantasya wHlaparidhith dvirayatam 
projjhya kalpayecche^em^ adhikamaniipacaTdrtdm nyiinam glrudriy^dm himcitJ* Its source 
may partly be the present passage. 

2.33 

The three sections cover ss. 1-6, 7-8 and 9-11 respectively. 

1 The only similarity between the duties of the two adhyaksafi^c^ems to be in the matter 
of equipping their charges for w'ar, 

3 da4apuruso avddaMntaro ‘ 10 vitastis in height and 12 vitasiis in length (antma- 
iahdmd dyamdhhidhdndt) ’ (Cj). The width would rot vary to ary great exter t ir the case 
of the different rathas, puTma seems used inthesense ofpoMru^«of2.20.10, which is the 
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sively up to six (purusas) interior space (are smaller ones) ; thus there 
are seven (sizes of) chariots. 

5 He should cause to be made chariots, (such as) temple chariot, festive 
chariot, war chariot, travelling carriage, chariot for marching against an 

^ enemy’s city and chariot for training. 

6 He should be conversant with arrangements concerning bows, strik¬ 
ing weapons, armours and accoutrements, and the employment of chario¬ 
teers, chariot-attendants and chariot-horses in (various) works, also (look 
after) food and wages till the conclusion of the works of servants hired and 
not hired, giving practice to and protecting them, as well as making gifts and 
showing honour to them. 

7 By this is explained the (duty of the) Superintendent of Foot Soldiers. 
8 He should be conversant with the strength or weakness of hereditary, 
hired, banded, allied, alien and forest troops, with military operations 
in water or on high ground, with open or tactiv^al fighting, in trenches or in the 
open, by day or by night, and with the employment or absence of employment 
(of the foot soldiers) in (different types of) work. 

9 The Commandant of the Army, trained in the science of all (kinds 
of) fights and weapons, (and) renowned for riding on elephants, horses or in 
chariots, should be conversant with the same, (and) with the direction of the 
work earned out by the four-fold troops. 10 He should look out for suitable 
ground for one’s side, (suitable) season for fighting, arraying a force against 
(enemy arrays), breaking unbroken ranks, re-forming broken ranks, breaking 

same as vitastu Cp Cs paraphrase antara by vistdraf which may mean ‘ length ’ or * v idth 
Meyer, regarding a 9-foot width as strange, proposes *for ten men, with accon niodation 
for twelve case of necessity).* This is extremely unlikely. 4 ekdntardvardkf i.e., 11 
pnru^as, 10, 9 and so on up to 0, This states the length. Cs understands a corresponding 
diminution in height as well. Meyer’s * (with normal accommodation for 9, 8, .. .4 but) 
with accommodation for 11, 10, .. .6 in case of necessity)’ shows the forced character of 
his explanation. 

5 pu§yaratha ‘ for coronation, marriage etc.’ (Cb). Meyer compares V&Vphussarathiu 

6 i^astra ‘quiver of arrows (i^t) and missiles including the bow (astra)^ (com.). 
The word often conveys the single idea of ‘ a bow.’ — abhftdndm : this may refer to ddsa^ 
bondmen, darj^dapratikarin etc. It may also imply temporary and work-charged servants. 
— yogydrak^d : Cs has * protection against enemy’s wiles of efficient (yogya) officers 
This is hardly likely, yogyd is practice, drill, training etc. ; cf. 2.80.42. 

7 etenat i.e., as in s. 6. The pattyadhyak^a seems concerned with training and care of 
troops. 8 mnuldJbhrta- etc.; see 9.2.1 if. — nimnasthala- etc.: cf. 7.10.84-7; 10.4.2; 
for niftma ‘ water,’ cf. 2.8.1. — vidydi after -vydydmam ca is unnecessary and is dropped.— 
ayogam ‘absence of employment.* — karmasu: for paddtikarma, see 10.4,16 and for 
patttyurdha, 10.5.56. 

9 tadeva ; Cb reads tathaiva, which might appear slightly hetter, — sarnghu^fafi is 
from Cb and is understood in the sense of ‘ renowned, well-known.’ sanipusiali is the 
reading of the mss., which is not a happy expression, — anu^thdnddaisthdnam : Cb has 
‘his work during fights and disposition of troops in battle Meyer * the function of the 
troops and the function of directing.’ ‘ Supervision over the work being done,’ may be the 
meaning intended. 10 pratyanfkam apparently refers to arranging one’s troops according 
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airr^act ranks, destroying broken ranks, destroying the fort and the season 
for an expedition. 

11 Being devoted to the training of the troops, he should arrange 
signals for the arrays by means of musical instruments, banners and 
flags, when halting, marching or attacking, 

CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


SECTION 52 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PASSPORTS 
SECTION 53 THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PASTURE LANDS 

1 The Superintendent of Passports should issue a sealed pass for one 
mdsaka. 

2 (Only) a person with a sealed pass shall be entitled to enter or leave 
the countryside. B A native of the land, without a sealed pass, shall pay 
twelve panas, 4 In case of a forged pass, the lowest fine for violence (shall 
be imposed), the highest for one not belonging to the country. 

5 The Superintendent of Pasture Lands should ask for the sealed pass. 

6 And he should establish pasture land in regions between villages. 
7 He should clear low lands and forests of the danger of robbers and wild 
animals. 

8 In waterless regions, he should establish wells, water-works and 
springs, also flower- and fruit-enclosures. 

9 Fowlers and hunters should go round in the forests, 10 At the 
approach of robbers or enemies, they should produce a sound with conch- 
shells or drums, not allowing themselves to be caught, (either) climbing 
mountains or trees, or riding swift vehicles. 

to the array of the enemy troops. Cs nas ‘ enemy’s army,’ which can hardly be the object 
of sendpatihpa^yet. 

11 slhdne etc. to be construed with vyuhasamjndli prakalpayet, not with vinaye rata]^, 
2.84 

The tvro ptakara^as are found in ss. 1-4 and 5-12 respectively. 

2 janapadam : even in cities, passes were issued; cf. 2,30.3$. 4 iirojampndasm 
* for a foreigner. ’ The fine is for forging; there is no mention of a fine for a foreigner 
without a pass. Perhaps double the 12 parjtas is to be understood. 

6 gramdniare^u is proposed as in 4.13.9 for bhaydntare^ of the nmss. With the latter, 
Cb has * in places of danger he should employ servants or soldiers to renoove it.’ Cp Cs 
have ‘ in regions within the range of robbers, enemy-spies etc,’ Neither explanation is 
satisfactory, Breloer remarks ‘ the power of the vivitddhyak^a ends in village territories 
and before the gates of cities and forts ’ (III, 512). 

9 lubdhaka^aganinah : cf. 2.20,21 above. 10 -vrhfddhiffi^dh from Cb is necessary 
for the sense. 
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And he should convey to the king movements of enemies andiorest- 
'tMes by means of domesticated pigeons carrying sealed letters or by a series 
of smokes and fires. 

12 He should ensure the livelihood of those in produce forests and 
elephant forests and (secure) the road cess, protection against robbers, 
" escort of caravans, protection of cattle and trade. 

CHAPTER THIRTY FIVE 

SECTION 54 THE ACTIVITY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

SECTION 55 SECRET AGENTS IN THE DISGUISE OF HOUSEHOLDERS, 


TRADERS AND ASCETICS 


1 Dividing the countryside into four divisions, the Administrator should 
cause to be entered in a register the number of villages, classifying them as 
best, middling and lowest, (recording) this is exempt from taxes, this provides 
soldiers, this much is (the revenue in) grains, cattle, cash, forest produce, 
labour and produce in place of tax. 2 Under his direction, the revenue 
officer should look after a group of five villages or ten villages. 

3 He should record the number of villages by fixing their boundaries, 
the number of fields by an enumeration of ploughed and imploughed 

11 nmdra- : here it is a sealed communication, tied round their necks. — dhumdgni 
* smoke by day and fire by night * (Cs). 

13 dravyahastivandjlvam i Cp has * should receive {kdrayei, i.e., iipddadtta) income 
from produce fore?!ts and elephant forests,’ Meyer regards this not as an item of revenue 
received by the vivUddhyak^at but only as a duty to be carried out by him ‘ maintenance of 
labourers in the two forests.’ That appears better, — vartanim : this is usiially received 
by the antapdia (2.21.24). — corarakfa^am is more likely a duty laid down than ‘ a fee for 
protection from robbers ’(Cp). In 4.13.9 the vivUddkyakm is made responsible for theft com¬ 
mitted between villages. — sdrihdlivdityam : Cp has ‘ charges for escorting ’. — goralqymn 
‘ a fee for protection of cattle ’ (Cp). vyavahdram refers to trade in the region. Breloer, 
however, understands judicial functions (III, 514). That is far from oertam. Some of these 
items appear as duties laid down for the vivitddhyak^a and can hardly be looked upon as 
sources of revenue. That may be true of all, as Meyer understands it. 


2M 


The two prakaraiftas are found in ss. 1-7 and 8*15 respectively. 

1 caiurdhd etc.; Breloer (III, 105-«) remarKS, ^jaruipada was the territory of a people 
or tribe, then the kingdoms of Paficala, Matsya etc. Paijini refers to divisions, two-lbld 
or four-fold of tnese, Purvapaftcala, Aparapaficala etc. (7.B.12-8 ; 4,2.125 ; 4.3.7 ; 6.2.108) 
with rules for rhe formation of a name for a resident of such divisions. This shows tliat the 
division in four provinces is very old.’ — dyudfnya ‘ supplying soldiers.’ Exemption from 
land-revenue ituvy seem implied. Cf. Ghoshal, ixev. Syft., etc,, p. 4B. Breloer UH, 117-118) 
seems to understand * village, the revenue of which is set apart for provisions of the army,’ 
corresponding to provision for Mbantd among the Marathas, — pratikara : ‘ a fixed tax ’ 
(com.). It may also mean ‘ produce (or work) in place of a tax.’ — ^opah: the name 
suggests a pastoral economy. In the agricultural economy, he has become a revenue 
official, concerned with the keeping of records. 

8 nmdvttTodhena : cf. 4.13.11. — simndm kfeitdi^dm, ca: these words are difficult to 
construe with marydadrapya-, Meyer regards them as a marginal gloss that has got into 
the text. Thht seems possible, -r-- pfhdpdm ca : mppXy rdmndhdn kdirayei, 4 kar^aka- 
etc. is classification according to occupation over and above that according to vatpa. — 
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dry and wet fields, parks, vegetable gardens, (flower and fruit) 
enelpsures, forests, structures, sanctuaries, temples, water-works, cremation 
grounds, rest-houses, sheds for drinking water, holy places, pasture lands and 
roads, (and) in conformity with that he should keep records of the size of 
boundaries, forests and roads, and of grants, sales, favours and exemptions, 
concerning village-boundaries and fields, and (keep records) of houses by an 
enumeration of tax-payers and non-tax-payers. 4 And in them, {he should 
record) so many are persons belonging to the four varnaSt so many are farmers, 
cowherds, traders, artisans, labourers and slaves, so many are two-footed and 
four-footed creatures, and so much money, labour, duty and fines arise from 
them. 5 And of males and females in the families, he should know the 
number of childern and old persons, their work, customs and the amount of 
their income and expenditure. 

6 And in the same manner, the divisional officer chould look after a 
fourth part of the countryside. 

7 In the head-quarters of the revenue and divisional officers, magis¬ 
trates should carry out their duties and secure the recovery of dues. 

8 And agents in the guise of householders, directed by the Adminis¬ 
trator, should find out the number of fields, houses and families in those 
villages in which they are stationed,—^fields with respect to their size and total 
produce, houses with respect to taxes and exemptions and families with 
respect to their varna and occupation. 9 And they should find out the 
number of individuals in them and their income and expenditure. 10 And 

iaam eai^u is from Cp and is quite necessary. Cb Cs drop e^u. — danda * fine ’ rather than 

* army ’ (Cs); the other itenis are revenue items. § karma is * occupation *, widle djiva 
here seems to refer to income. Breloer (III, 138-140) understands karma as arthamdnokanna 

* honour and gifts ’ by the state to the subjects (as in 5.8.30), cariira as ‘ private incomes * 
and djlvavynya (as a single idea) ‘ payments by the state to those whom it is its duty to 
maintain (in accordance with 2.1.30),* The meaning given to caritra is doubtful, also that 
given to karma, in view of the latter’s use in s. 8 below. 

6 Breloer (III, 128) insists that the gopa receives his instructions and authority from 
the samdhartr, and not from the sthdnika. But the latter cannot do his work without the 
registers prepared by the gopas, who must be supposed to pass them on to the sthdnika 
and not to the samdhartf directly. 

7 pradestdra^: see Book 4. — balipragraham * recovery of dues’ (one explanation 
in Cp, ;Meyer), dydndm grahanam (Cj); ‘ suppression of the powerful * (another explanation in 
Cp). Cb has ‘ X/20th of what is due to him and moreover what is ta..»:en from robbers etc.’ 
It seems that dues were ordinarily brought to the treasury by the assessees themselves, but 
the recalcitrant were dealt with by the prade^lr, who saw to the recover)^ of the dues. 
Apparently the gopa and the sthdnika liad no executive authority. 

8 This is a check on the gopa’s registers. grhapatikavyafijnndh: of. 1,11.0-10. 

Breloer (III, 14.5 n. 1) maintains that these are not spies, tnat vyanjana is not disguise, and 
that the activity of these persons was known and honoured, vyanjana, he says, shows an 
indivi lual of a olass, like -xfUe^a, -bheda, etc. How ever, 1.11 above leaves little room for 
doubt that these are secret agents. Breloer’s ’view that ‘ grhnpati appears more and more 
likeazamindar ’ (III, 152 n. 1) is hardly acceptable. —* pranihitdh, i.e., appointed for 
duty. — samjdtn : Cb reads sarnjridta, but exjilains it as ‘ yield.’ — hhoga ‘ tax ’ (Cb Cs). 
The usual sense of * use,’ i.e., possession, is possible; but the commentators seem right. 
bhoga and parihdra correspond to karada and akarada in s. 8 ; cf, Ghoshal, Hev, Sys*^ etc,, 
p. 51. 9 janghdgra : cf. 2.86,8. 10 ptaAhitdgatdndm i Cp understands four cases, 
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Lould find out the reason for departure and stay of those who have 
gone on a journey and those who have arrived (respectively), as also of men 
and women who are harmful, and (find out) the activity of spies. 

11 In the same manner, spies in the guise of traders should find out 
the quantity and price of the king’s goods produced in his own country, obtai¬ 
ned from mines, water-works, forests, factories and fields, 12 And in acti¬ 
vities concerning goods of high and low value produced in foreign lands (and) 
imported along a water-route or a land-route, they should find out the amount 
of duty, road cess, escort charges, dues at the police station and the ferry, 
share, food and gifts. 

18 In the same manner, agents in the guise of ascetics, directed by the 
Administrator, should ascertain the honesty or dishonesty of farmers, cow¬ 
herds and traders and of the departmental heads, 

14 And assistants disguised as old thieves should find out the reasons 
for entry, stay and departure of thieves and brave men of the enemy, in 
sanctuaries, cross-roads, deserted places, wells, rivers, pools, river crossings, 
temple compounds, hermitages, jungles, mountains, forests and thickets. 

15 Thus the Administrator, being ever diligent, should look after 
the countryside ; and those establishments (of spies) should also look 
after (it), also other establishments having their own (different) origin 
(should look after it), 

prasthiia, dgatUy praslhitagata and dgataprasthita* This is unnecessarily elaborate. — 
aruirthydnam : cf, 1above. Cb has anarihya of three types ‘ those addicted to stri, dyifld, 
madya etc., those whc' spend more than their income, and actors, dancers etc, ’ After 
slTlpuTxisdndm we have to mpply pravdsdvdsakdranam , since a construction with edrepra- 
edram is hardly likely because of the other ea after the latter, — edra may be state spies or 
enemy spies. 

12 karmasu ca : these words are not quite necessary, karma is * sale, purchase and 
other activity * (com.). Cb Cs read a stop after ca supplying parirndiriQm ar^hem ca vidyufy. 
But parabhumijdtdndm etc. is to be construed with ^Ikavartani- etc. as shown by 2.16.18 
where these terms recur. It would be better to drop kamasu cm, — patiydgdra should be 
understood as ‘ gifts ’ to the king etc., as in 7.15.20 etc. 

IS The adhyak^m thus would appear to be under tlie surveillance of the samdharir, 

14 Hinyopada : Cb reads ^unyabhadra * a deserted house (hmyagfha) and a deserted 
toyrn {Mnyabhadra fWith bhadra fis * BBmM town —- iailavunvgahana i Cb Cs understand 
Sailagahana and mnagakana. Three separate terms could well have been meant. 

15 sarhfUhds tab, i.e., the agents referred to above. For mMhd,ne.(£ 1.11,22, — 
sthd4 ednydh svayonnyah : Cb has ‘ they should find out about enemy spies of the same cl ass. V 
The enemy spies could hardly be understood b^ samftthd. Cp Cs have ‘ establbhments of 
the same class should watch over these establishments (sanisthah as ace. phi.).’ Spying over 
spies seems hardly intended here. Tne ‘ other sathsihds ’ seem to be uadstnHa and kdpaiika 
of 1.11 who have not been mentioned here, svayonapa^ seems to imply the idea of these 
having their own different origin. If sva could refer to the samdhartf, it would yield a better 
idea. Breloer remarks (III, 153) ‘ the smallest station in each village is samHlha, then stkdna 
for gopdt sthdniUa and pradfstn finally sifidniya for samahartp All these words may be 
rendered by depot, magazine.’ sarhsthd is hardly an open depot, in view of 1.11.22. 
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^PTEB THIRTY^SIX 
SECTION 56 RULES FOR I^E CITY-SUPERINTENDENT 

1 The City-superintendent should look after the city in the manner 
of the Administrator. 2 The section officer (should look after) a group of 
ten families or twenty or forty families. 8 He should find out the number 
of individuals, men and women, in that (group), according to caste, family- 
name and occupation, also their income and expenditure. 

4 In the same manner, the divisional warden should look after a fourth 
part of the fortified city. 

5 OIBcers in charge of charitable lodging-houses should allow lodging 
to heretical travellers after informing (the section officer), and to ascetics 
and Brahmins learned in the Vedas, after satisfying themselves (about their 
bona tides). 6 Artisans and artists should lodge persons of their own (profes¬ 
sion) in their own places of work, and traders (should lodge) each other in their 
own places of work. 7 They shall report one who sells goods at an unau¬ 
thorized place or time, as well as one without a title (to the goods). 

8 Vintners, vendors of cooked meat, vendors of cooked rice, and prosti¬ 
tutes shall give lodging (only) to one thoroughly known (to them). 9 They 
shall report one who spends lavishly and one who does a rash deed. 

10 The physician, after reporting to the section officer and the ward 
officer, a person who has made him treat a wound secretly and a person who 
does an unwholesome act, would become free, and so would the house-owner; 
otherwise, he shall be (held) equal in guilt. 11 And (the house-owner) shall 
report those who have departed and those who have arrived; otherwise he 
shall be held liable for any offence committed during the night. 12 On 
safe nights, he shall pay three panm. 

2.86 

1 samdhartr^ati i.e., as in 2.85, not as in 2.6. — ndgarikah : Pfinini (rak^ati 4A.QS) 
gives ndgarika in the sense of nagaram rolcson’, while nd^aroka is given in the sense of * a bad 
person * or ‘ a Sicilled person ’ ynagardt kutmnapra'Oinyayoht 4.2.128). The former is the only 
correct form here. 

2 gopa^x this is an extension of the name from the cf untrj administration to that 




in tne city; cf. 2.33.2. — Cb reads tHMztkulim in addition after vith^aiikulm, 

: this is for revenue purposes. 

4 sthdnihah also is an importation from the country administration ; cf. 2.35.6. 

5 dharmdvasatmna}^ are managers appointed by owners of the charitable lodging houses; 
they are net state servants. — svapratyayd^ ca^ i.e., after satisfying themselves that they 
are really tapasvins etc. They are to be held responsible if they are proved wrong and if 
harmful persons or spies are found to have been given lodging. For svapraiyaya cf. 8.14,84 ; 
S.4.88. 7 svakaraxta ‘proof of ownership, title; ’ cf. 8,1.15 ; 8.16.17-18 etc. 

8 Separate vegetarian and non-vegetarian eatirg houses are indicated. 

10 The position of grhasvdmi ca is awkward ; the words should come after mucyeia or 
iulyado^ah syat as Cp seems to have read. It is possible that the words have got into the 
text from the margin. 12 k§emardtri^u, i.e,, when no crime is reported during the night. 
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And agents operating along roads and away from roads should arreat> 
outside the city and inside, in temples, holy places, forests and cremation 
grounds, a person with a woundj one with harmful tools, one hiding behind a 
heavy load, one agitated, one in a long sleep, one tired after a journey or a 
stranger. 14 Similarly, inside the city, they should make a search in deserted 
places, work-shops, ale-houses, cooked-rice houses, cooked-meat houses, 
gambling dens and quarters of heretics. 

15 And (citizens shall take) steps against (an outbreak of) fire in summer. 
16 In the two middle quarters of the day, one-eighth (of a pana) is the fine 
for (kindling) fire. 17 Or they should do their cooking outside (the house). 
18 One quarter (of a pana is the fine) for not providing five jars, also a big 
jar, a trough, a ladder, an axe, a winnowing-basket, a hook, a ‘hair-seizer’ 
and a skin-bag. 19 The (City-superintendent) should remove things covered 
with grass or matting. 20 He shall make those who live by (the use of) 
fire reside in one locality. 

21 House-owners should live near the front doors of their own houses, 
not collecting together at night. 

22 Collections of water-jars should be placed in thousands on roads 
and at cross-rOads, gates and in royal precincts. 

23 Fo^ the owner, not running to save the house on fire, the fine (shall 
be) twelve pana% six panas for a tenant. 

24 In case of (houses) catching fire through negligence, the fine (shall 
be) fifty-four panas. 25 The incendiary should be put to death by fire. 

20 For throwing dirt on the road the fine (shall be) one-eighth (of a 
pana)y for blocking it with muddy water, one quarter. 27 On the royal 
highway, (the fines shall be) double. 

13 pathikotpathika ; see 2.21.17 above. — udbhdritMkfla : see 2.28.20 above. Cj seems 
to have read itdbhdx^am ' tf^ddibhdrapracchddUabhd'^danu'* 

15-10 The punctuation adopted is supported by the actual comment in Cb, though not 
its text. We have to supply kuryttfy from the last s,, with householders or citizens as the 
subject, Cs reads the stop if ter caturbkdgayoh^ Meyer proposes it after ca. 17 bahih ‘ out¬ 
side * the houses. Cb understands ‘ outside the city.’ 18 pddah paficaghufindm to be 
contrued with akarane os in Cb CJ. Cp Cs understand ‘one-fourth pana fine during five 
ghatikds round mid-day.’ Meyer agrees with this, gha^i as a measure of time is not men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in the text. And for this explanation, we should have the locative, not the 
genitive of ghatL — kacagrahanl ‘ a long pole with curved-finger-Jike iron ho(‘ks at the end 
for pulling the enemy by the hair ’ (Cp). Cf. 9.2.27. 19 channa ‘ things covered * seems 

to refer to the coverings or thatchings themselves. 20 Cj snows agnijfvino na hyuitaka* 
sihdn dvdftayet. G. Harihara Sastri understands erakd ‘ grass The idea of anyone likely 
to be settled on grass would be strange. The reading is an obvious corruption. 

21 asarhpdtinah * not collecting together.’ The probibiton is apparently intended 
to prevent conspiracies, also to ensure the presence of owners if their houses catch fire at 
night. 

22 rdjaparigraha, according to Cb, refers to the koiagfha, kupyagthOf ko^ihdgdratpattyo- 
grha and dyadhdgdra ; that seems right. 

23 J^vakrayiitah is from Cb ; its correctness is shown by 8.8.24. 
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28 Fines for voiding faeces in a holy place, in a place for water, in a 
temple and in royal property are one pam rising successively by one pana, 
half these for passing urine. 29 If (these are) due to medicine, illness or 
fear, (the persons are) not to be fined. 

80 For throwing the dead body of a cat, a dog, an ichneumon or a 
serpent inside the city, the fine shall be three pana% for (throwing) the dead 
body of a donkey, a camel, a mule, a horse or cattle, six partis, for a human 
corpse, fifty panm, 

81 In case of a change of route or in case of taking the corpse out by 
a gate other than the gate for corpses, the lowest fine for violence (shall be 
imposed). 32 (The fine) for gate-keepers (allowing this, shall be) two hun¬ 
dred (panas). 83 For depositing and burning (a corpse) elsewhere than in 
a cremation ground, the fine (shall be) twelve panas. 

34 The watch-drum (shall be sounded) at both ends of the night ex¬ 
cluding a period of six ndlikds, 85 At the sound f the drum, punishment 
for (moving at) the prohibited time, near the king’s palace, is (a fine of) one 
pana and a quarter, in the first and the last watches, double (that) in the 
middle watch, four times (that) inside (the palace-grounds.) 

86 He should question a (person) arrested in a suspicious place or with 
a suspicious mark or because of a previous offence. 87 For approaching 
royal property and for scaling the city’s fortifications, the middle fine for vio¬ 
lence (shall be imposed). 88 (Those moving at night) on account of a woman 
in delivery, for a doctor, on account of a death, with a lamp, in a carriage, at 
the City-superintendents drum, for a show or on account of a fire, and 
those moving with sealed passports are not to be arrested. 

28 Cb Cs include rdjamdrge here from the last s. and have * 1 paita on rdjamarga, 2 in 
a punyasthdna and so on.’ This seems hardly right. Only four places are intended. 

83 nydse seems to refer to burial rather than merely leaving the corpse there, 

^ insarmalikam i.e., six ndlikds after sunset and six ndlikds before 

sunrise. The latter expression is adverbial; the former may also be treated as adverbial or 
as an adjective to ydmatUryavi. Cj reads $anpdlikmn. Meyer proposes dvi^apndlikam and 
tr. ‘ the closing signal instrument {ydmoturya) fixes twice six tidlikds reckoned from midnight 
on both sides.’ For this dvi is not necessary when ubhayaio is there, and rdtra can hardly 
refer %o madnyardtra, ak^ana : ‘ k^rriafi anujMtvlh kdlah^^ nifiCdhah ’ (Cp); pro¬ 

hibited period,’ i.e., movement diming the prohibited period; of, 3.12.46 ; 4.9.26. Cj has 
Tak§ana for ak^anu*, tadanam ^ dandt h ’ (Cp). — pr tUama* etc.: it is clear that three 
ydmm {praihama, madhyama nnd paicinui) arc thought of between the two boats of the drum ; 
in other words the ydma here is a period of 6 ndlikds or 2 hours 24 n inutes. Cp Cs, under¬ 
standing the usual yd)na of 3 hours, have ‘ in what remains of the 1st and last watches ’ and 
madhyama^ i.e., ‘the 2nd and 3rd watches.’ There is hardly any justification for supplying 
i€§a or understanding two watches as constituting the madhyantayama, Meyer, wtio a 
period of 12 ndlikds for restricted movement, has pmthama ydma as the 1st ndlikd, pa-icima 
as the 12th ndlikd and rmdhyamaydma as the intervening 10 ndlikas, Tliis is clearly unlikely, 
— antah is from Cb for bahihu The latter as ‘ outside the city * could hmcdy be the ndgarika*s 
concern, and is by itself unlikely. 

36 pdrvdpaadne : apadana is used in the sense of ‘offence ’ ; cf. 3.12.85 ; 4.5.11 etc. 
38 -pradlpaydna- as two sexiarate items is better as in Cb. Cp does not show -ydnat-. — 
ndgarika^tdrya apparently sounded to call attention to some danger or threat. •— niudrd 
apparently issued by the ndgarika or his subordinates. 
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m During nights of (unrestricted) movements, those disguised in dress 
or in a dress contrary (to their sex), wandering monks, and men with sticks 
and weapons in hand, shall be punished in accordance with their offence. 

40 For guards preventing what ought not to be prevented and not 
preventing what ought to be prevented, the fine (shall be) double that for 
(movement during) the forbidden watches. 41 For (guards) misbehaving 
with a women who is a slave, the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed), 
with one not a slave, the middle fine, with one in the exclusive keeping (of 
some one), the highest, with a woman from a respectable family (the 
punishment shall be) death. 

42 For (a guard) not reporting to the City-superintendent an offence 
committed during the night whether by the animate or the inanimate, the 
punishment shall be in conformity with the offence, also in case of negligence. 

45 Constant inspection of places supplying water, roads, water-courses, 
covered paths, ramparts, parapets (and other) fortifications, and the guarding 
of what is lost, forgotten or has run away (are the duties of the Superinten¬ 
dent). 

44 And in the prison house, (there should be) a release of children, old 
persons, the sick and the helpless on the day of the (king’s) birth-constellation 
and on full moon days. 4.5 Persons of a pious disposition or persons bound 
by an agreement may give a ransom for the offence. 

39 pravrajitah: apparently tliese are suspected enemy spies in disguise. Cp seems 
to understand exiles, djfiayd ni^krdntdfy* dn^utCiJi: the do^a ma> be pracchannave^aiva 
etc. itself, or taeft etc. that might be committed during the night. 

40 akmmdvigumh, ix., 2 pai^ias and a half. Gj has rak^axka- as before. 41 addsim, 
i.e., * a courtesan ’ (Cs), 

42 a^nmmtah : we should supply raksittah and understand ndgarikasya in the sense of 
the dative. Cp supplies nagaravditijanasyay while Cs understaras ndgcHka as ‘citizen.’ 
Meyer has ‘ if the ndgarika does not report,’ apparently, to the kirg. a he guard is more 
likely in view of 

48 bhrania etc. ; cf. 2.4.2. 

44 jdtanak^aira- etc. : the day on which the moon is in the mk^atra in which it was 
at the time of the king’s birth. There would be one such day in each month. W ith the 
paurnamdtdy there would be two days for jail clearance every ironth. The expression can 
hardly mean * on the full moon day when the moon (or sun) is in the constellation of birth.’ 
There would be only one such day in a year. 45 pui^yoMldh those who ate charitably dispo¬ 
sed. — mmayamtbaddhdh ‘ bound (with the prisoner) bv an agreen<ent ’ to be recoirperscd 
for the ransom they pay now. It is possible to unclerstand also ‘ who were bound to the 
prisoner to pay ransom for him .’^—doscniskrayam ‘a ransom in accordance with the 
crime * for which they are in prison. The commentators explain the s. : ‘ Holy persons 
inadvertently committing an oflence should pay a ransom after binding themselves for 
future conduct (samaydnuboddhdh); if they do not do this (ud), they must remain in prison.’ 
This IS extremly unlikely. — For niskraya in place of corporal punishment, see Chapter 4.10. 
^at IS available to anyone, not to punyaMla or samayanubaddha persons only. Ransom 
in place of imprisonment is mentioned only here. In fact, imprisonment is scarcelv ore- 
scribed anywhere in the text. ^ 
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46 Every day or every five days, he should clear out those 
prison by (getting them to do) work, by (inflicting) corporal punishment 
or by (receiving) the favour of cash (in ransom). 


47 On the occasion of the acquisition of a new territory, on the 
occasion of the installation of the crown prince or on the occasion of the 
birth of a son (to the king), a release of (all in) the prison is ordained. 


Herewith ends the Second Book of the Artha.sastra of Kautilya> 
‘ The Activity of The Heads op Departments ’ 


46 vUodhayet ‘ should clear out,’ i.e., set free. Meyer compares in Jain 

literature. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


SECTION 57 DETERMINATION OF (VEILED AND INVALID) 

TRANSACTIONS 

SECTION 58 PILING OF LAW-SUITS 

1 Three judges, (all) three (of the rairk of) ministers, should try cases 
arising out of transactions at frontier posts, in the sathgrahanas, droi^mukhas 
and sthanlyas, 

2 They should declare as invalid transactions concluded in absence, 
inside a house, at night-time, in a forest, by fraud or in secret. 3 For one 
who concludes (such a transaction) or induces its conclusion, the lowest fine 
for violence (shall be the punishment). 4 The fines shall be half for wit¬ 
nesses, each one of them. 5 For trustworthy persons, however, (there shall 
be only) annulment of the object. 

The Third Book, which lays down the duties of judges, gives us, in effect, the entire 
law aocordi^to Kauplya. — dharmastha ‘ a judge ’has reference to the enforcement of law 
{dharma). This name is generally unknown to the Sniftis; only the Manusmrti in 
8.87 makes a casual reference to it. 

8.1 

The two prakaranas in this Chapter extend from ss. I-IO and 17-47 respectively. _ 

vyavakdra is primarily a transaction between two or more parties, which may form the basis 
of a suit in a court of law. Some transactions are invalid by their very nature, sthdpand 
refers to a consideration of their admissibility in the court. xivOCapada is a suit concern- 
ing a matter in dispute. It has no reference to the ‘ title of law.’ The section deals with the 
filing of a suit and the procedure to be followed thereafter. 

1 irayn ^nidtydh : it is best to regard these as parenthetical as in Mever, the idea being 
that the three judges (who are to sit in each court) should possess the qualifications of an 
amdlya as mentioned in 1.9,1-2. Cj has ‘ trayah is repeated to show that there are to be three 
is every place.* Cb understands three ministers in addition to three judges. Cs renders 
amdtya by ‘ sitting together,* i.e., constituting a bench. N. N. Law (Studies, p. 118 and n.) 
supplies a vd ‘ three persons grounded in the sdstra or three ministers.’ This is hardly likely. 
— janapadasarhcM^ i.e., frontier towns and forts. For safhp'aharia etc., see 2.1.4. --- vy& 
vahdrikdn arthdn : this shows that the judges are to deal with eases involving transactions 
between two piirties. These are, therefore, all cases concerning civil law. There is no 
reference to different grades among judges in smal 1 and large towns. Nor is there a reference 
to possible differences of opinion among the three judges or to appeals from one court to 
another. 

2 tirohita, i.e., in which a party to the transaction is absent or the object involved in 

it is not there at the time. — krtan is to be construed with antaragdra onwards. •>— praii- 
^edhayehufi, i.e., no suit can be admitted on the basis of such a trar paction. 5 kcCcheya 
apparently refers to those who are parties to such a transaction in good faith, beirgunaware 
that they are invalid. — dravyavyapanayuh, i.e., the tTansaction is declaied null and void • 
no finels, however, imposed in this case. ' 
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Contracting a debt with a jpledge in its absence or transactions in 
absence that are accepted as free from blame shall succeed. 

7 Those concluded inside a house, concerning inheritance, things handed 
over, deposits and marriage, (or) by women who do not stir out (of their homes), 
or by sick persons who are not unsound in mind, shall succeed. 

8 Those concluded at night, concerning forcible seizure, trespass with 
criminal intent, strife, marriage and a royal order, (or) by persons carrying 
on their business in the fore-part of the night, shall succeed. 

9 Those concluded in the forest, by persons moving in forests, from 
amongst caravans, herds, hermitages, hunters and wandering minstrels, 
shall succeed. 

10 And among persons earning a secret livelihood, those fraudulently 
made shall succeed. 

11 And in case of secret association, those concluded in secret shall 
succeed. 

12 (Transactions) other than these shall not succeed, also those concluded 
by dependents, (such as) by a son dependent on the father, by a father depen¬ 
dent on the son, by a brother excluded from the family, by a younger son 
whose share has not been allotted to him, by a woman dependent on her 
husband or son, by a slave or a person kept as a pledge, by a minor or a person 

6 parokserta etc. ‘ contracting a debt by mortgaging one’s property such as a house or 
a field when the property is not seen at the time * (Cb Cj). For this s&dhikarnagrahanam 
would have been better. Meyer has ‘ contracting a debt in addition to one already con¬ 
tracted (adhika which is less likely. — amktavyakardh ‘ accepted by the people as 
valid, e.g., where people say that such and such a property may be dealt with by such and 
such a person even In the absence of the owner ’ (Cb Cs). Meyer has * where the contracting 
parties need not be named ’; BreJoer (KSt, IT, 13B) has * where through witnesses certainty 
is reached (that the agreement was intended by the absent party). Russ, lias ‘ which do not 
deserve consideration, i.e., petty.’ 

7 For niksepa, see 8.12.88 fll.^for upanidhi^ 8.12.1 ff. — ani^kdainlndm: see 2.28.12 
above. — amudhmamjfia would seem to mean * not of unsound mind ’ rather than ‘who 
have not lost consciousness,’ 

8 nnuprave^a ; Cb has * entering the house and stealing ’; trespass wdth criminal intent 
seerns meant; cf. 8.19.71. Meyer compares Vasiafha, 19.8« and Apastamba, 2.10,26.18. 
—Cj, reading -'Vicdra- for -viv&ha^^ explains ‘ viruddha^cdro mcdraj sntwgro/iCTnow,'’which is 
doubtful. — rdjaniyoga i Cb Cs restrict this to measures for guarding the city, at the Icing’s 
order. There seems to be no reason for such a restriction. — pUrvardira-etc ., i.e,, prostitutes 
vintners, innkeepers etc. 

9 -madhyepi arar^yacardndm, i.e., when any of these are at the time moving through 
the forest or staying in it. 

10 gndhdjivi ^: cf, 4.4 for such persons. Curiously, tlxat Chapter includes corrupt 
judges too i n this category. 

11 rnithafysamavdya : Cb Cs restrict this to the Gandharva marriage. Any secret 
association would seem meant, its secrecy being regarded as necessary and legal. 

12 pitrd putravaid, i.e., when the father has retired and the son is looking after the 

affairs. i.e., sejjarated from the family. Cj reads nukalena, explaining it by 

impotent ’; kalam iti Mjaparydyah, — A minor is one under 16 (cf, 8.8.1) and atUavya* 
vahdra is ‘ over seventy ’ (Cb Cs), — abhiiasta t one ‘ accused ’ of some offence by another 
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old for doing any business, and by a person accused of a crime, 
by a wandering monk, by a cripple or by one overcome by a calamity,— 
excepting by those to whom authority for the transaction has been given. 
18 Even among such, transactions concluded by a person in rage, a person 
in distress, an intoxicated person, an insane person or a person in aixother’s 
power, shall not succeed. 14 For those who conclude, w'ho induce the 
conclusion of and who bear witness to (such transactions), the fines (shall be) 
as prescribed for each one separately. 

15 All transactions, however, in each respective group, concluded with 
full title at the proper place and time, with all formalities duly observed, 
with admissible evidence, with the appearance, marks, quantity and qualities 
duly noted, shall succeed. 16 And in their case, the last document shall 
be authoritative, except in the case of direction and pledge. 

Thus ends the determination of (valid and invalid) transactions. 

17 After writing down the year, the season, the month, the fortnight, 
the day, the office, the place, the debt, and the country, village, caste, familyt 
name and occupation of the plaintiff and the defendant, who have given 
adequate sureties, the (clerk) shall put down the questions (with answers) 
to the plaintiff and the defendant, in due order of the subject-matter. 18 
And he shall look into them when put down. 

person. Cf. 4.8.1,7, — vyamnin is hardly * addicted to vice ’ (Cb Cs); of. s. 84 below. 18 
tatr&pi seems to refer to all valid transactions, not to nisr^tavyavahams only as in Cs. — 
avagrhtta * suppressed, held in power ’; cf. 5.6.47, Cs explains it as * a convicted person/ 
Meyer as ‘possessed by a spirit* or ‘become abnormal in some way/ corresponding to 
aprakrtim gatah of Narada, 1.40. 

15 varge, i.e., community, caste (Cb Cj Cs); an economic group, kar$aka, vaidefuika 
etc. may also be thought of. — svakarana ; cf. 2.86.7; 8.16.17,18. — sampup^dcdrGh \ 
dcdra seems to refer to the customary formalities to be observed when entering into a 
transaction. — de4a ‘ witnesses ’ (Cb Cj Cs). In s. 10 below, deda seems distinguisned from 
adk^in. It may be understood as evidence in general. Meyer renders it by ‘ a point * in a 
statement. rUpalak^a^a- etc. refers to the object concerning which the transaction takes 
place. — Yaj., 2.31-82, appear to be a metrical summary of this passage ; so Narada, 1.40-41 
and Intro. 1.48. 16 kararjta seems to refer to evidence or proof in general (cf, 4.8.18), but 
here a document may well be thought of. — dUesa : see B.12.1S. It means * a direction * 
or instruction to a person to take a thing entrusted to him to another j>erson. In view of 
that, ‘ receiving a gift or purchase ’ (Cb Cs) seems little likely. They seem to be influenced 
by Yaj., 2.28, and Narada, 1.97. But ‘ purchase ^ at least can hardly be on the same foot¬ 
ing as a pledge in this connection. 

17 karapa here can hardly refer to ‘ evidence/ so early in the list. Cs refers it to ‘ half 
a tithi called bava etc,* That is uncertain. Cb does not explain, only mentions dharma- 
karapa and arthakarana. Probably something like ‘ department, office ’ is to be understood. 
JayaswaPs * cause of action ’ (Mann and p- 121) is doubtful in view of the specific 
mention of — adhikaranam : the place where the court is situated, then the court 

itself. .Tayaswal has ‘ statement of the case * {lor, ciU), — rpam : this shows that the law 
of procedure is based on the law of debts, the prime cause of action. — It is not certain if 
avedaka or dvedaka is to be understood in the sense of ‘ the defendant/ — For avastha 
‘ surety/ cl 2.8.29 ; 8.18.11. The surety is for ensuring payment of the fine. 18 avekseta : 
though the writing down is done by the lekhaka (cf. 4.9.17), and this examination may be sup¬ 
posed to be by the judge, that is not made quite clear. Of course, the subject for avekseta 
may also be lekhakah understood. 
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A (party to a suit) who gives up the dispute as put down and changes 
to another dispute, does not corroborate the first statement by a subsequent 
matter, remains (silent) after challenging an unchallengeable statement of 
the other (party), after making an a^rmation does not indicate the evidence 
when asked to do so, indicates weak evidence or false evidence, produces 
evidence other than that indicated, when evidence is produced denies a state¬ 
ment in the matter saying ‘it is not so’, does not accept what is confirmed by 
witnesses, talks secretly with witnesses in a place where no conversation is 
allowed,—these are reasons for loss of suit. 

20 The fine for loss of suit is one-fifth the amount (in dispute). 21 
The fine for one who voluntarily admits is one-tenth. 

22 Wages for the servant shall be one-eighth part (of a pana). 28 
Food on the way (wij! be) according to the prices (at the time). 24 The 
defeated party shall pay both these. 

25 The accused shall not file a counter-complaint, except in cases of 
strife, forcible seizure and association in caravans. 20 And there shall be 
no suit against the accused (by another party). 

27 If the plaintiff, to whom a reply has been given (by the defendant), 
does not counter-reply on the same day, he shall lose the suit. 28 For, it 
is the plaintiff, who has decided (beforehand) what is to be done, not the defen- 

ID vddam is preferred to pddam, as in the actual comment in Cb. It is also supported 
by Narada Intro, 2.24 (purvavMam pariiyajya vdaasamkramaxidd). And as Moyer 
points out, pdda does not mean * a title of law.* Nor can paaum be read as ir Cj, ici poCa 
in uiuddapudtt does not refer to the iS titles of law. -— deJotn : see s. 16 above. Breloer (11,155) 
understands ‘ place ’ in the usual sense. hlnadticm ‘ a smaller run her oi witrcsFoe than 
those cited ’ (Cs). — adeiam * those unfit to be witnesses, such as kinsmen etc.’ ^Cb Cs). ■— 
nirdi^tdd de^dd is from Cb and is necessary. Breloer, however, prefers nirdisiuCdemd, 
understanding uddeia as ‘ a leading statement at the commencement of a discussion, wliat is 
to be proved ’ as in 15.1.15-16 (11,165). This is extremely doubtful, anycrh dejScni tliat 
follows makes this reading quite unlikely. --- arthavacanam : Cb Cs read arihavacane as 
adjective to de4e ‘ when he has deposed truthfully.’ Breloer (II, 155) understands it in the 
sense of ‘ an official account — parokta * a person against whom a decision is given 
ipard^ukia),* Manu, 8.58-57, are clearly based on this passage, 

20 paflcabandhah cannot be * five times * as Meyer translates. For ‘ so many times ’ 
we have -gu^a; ct bandhacaturguria^^ 8.11,7. 21 svayamvddin : this refers to one who 
voluntarily admits what is urged against him. This is principally to be understoed 
of the defendant. Cf. s. 46 below. Cb implies that the admission is made before the wit¬ 
nesses have dep'sed, which seems reasonable. Cs has ‘ who has filed a J^uit without wit¬ 
nesses,’ Meyer ‘ who has offered to make a false deposition as a witness,’ Breloer ‘ the same 
as tavdhamrddin, i.e., the unfree man ’ (III, 247 n. 6). None of these explanations seems 
intended. 

22 puru^a as * judge ’ (Cb) is quite unlikely. The court servant who summons 
witnesses etc. is clearly to be understood. 28 patkibhakiam is in the nature of a travelling 
allowance. .— argha- is definitely preferable to artha-» With the latter, Meyer has 
‘according to the peculiarity of the case.’ 

25 sdrihasamavdyebhyah: Meyer proposes mithaf^amavdyebhyah. That is quite 
unnecessary. Association between members of a caravan can conceivably lead to com¬ 
plaints and counter-complaints. 20 abhiyogaJif apparently, by a third j>arty. Breloer 
(II, 140), however, understands the same party, the idea being that a suit about a matter 
can only be filed once. 


miSTffy. 
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' 29 If the latter does not reply, a period of three days or seven (may 
be allowed). 80 After that, the (judge) shall impo>se a fine of three panas 
minimum and twelve panm maximum. 81 Aiter three fortnights, if he 
does not reply, the (judge) shall impose the fine for loss of suit and indemnify 
the plaintiiBF from goods belonging to him, excepting the tools of his profession. 

' 82 He shall impose the same (pen Ity) on the defendant who absconds. 
88 In the case of the plaintiff, there shall be loss of suit the moment he 
absconds. 

84 The statement of a witness who dies or suffers from a misfortune 
is without value# 

85 The (successful) plaintiff may, after paying the fine, make (a poor 
defendant) work (for him). 86 Or, the (defendant) may keep a pledge, if 
he so desires. 87 Or, he may indemnify him by work, guarded by charms 
destructive of evil spirits, with the exception of a Brahmin. 

88 When all laws are perishing, the king here is the promulgator 
of laws, by virtue of his guarding the right conduct of the world consisting 
of the four varna^ .and four oAramas. 

29 Three days or seven would depend on the circumstances of the case. N^rada 
Intro., 2.8, has a similar rtile. 31 prntipddayet ‘ make him receive, ’ i.e., pay him. — For 
the rule, cf. Manu, S.58, Yaj., 2.12, Narad Intro., 1.44-45. 32 Cf. Maiiu, S.55, Yaj., 2.16. 

84 The translation follows Meyer, with his proposed •vacanam as&ram though 

outside the compound would have been still better. The idea is, if a witness, after giving 
evidence, dies or suffers some great misfortune, he is presumed to have given false evidence. 
Cf. Manu, 8.108. In the Naohtrag, Meyer proposes adk^vacandt with a stop after it, constru¬ 
ing asdram with the next s. ‘ a party becomes parokta on the (false) testimony of a witness 
who dies or is in calamity. If the accused is poor (asdra) the complainant shall pay the fine 
etc.’ Even for this sdkaipah outside the compound is necessary. That, however, is Cj’s 
construction. Its explanation of s. 34 is ‘ if after an accusation is made, the complainant dies 
or disappears, (truth should be ascertained and piinishnient meted out) according to the 
testimony of witnesses.’ A number of things have to be supplied in this ej^lanation. Cb Cs, 
reading sdraw, explain ‘ the sons etc. of a deceased or a suffering party shall be 

entitled to receive or liable to pay the amount in dispute (sdram) on producing witnesses 
{sdk^vacarUHh)," It is extremely doubtful if heirs could be so brought in without any 
prior mention- And whv should a vyasanin not receive the amount himself ? The s. may 
also be understood as ‘ if a party to a suit dies or suffers a misfortune, the testimony of his 
witnesses has no value.’ But this is colourless. 

85 dap^dafh dativd : the state must receive the danda, if need be from the successful 
party. 86 sa refers to abhiyukta, hardly to abhiyoktd, 87 raksoghnarak^tam : perhaps 
abhiyoktdram is to be supplied, hardlv ddhim. — pratipddayet : the subject may be dhar- 
nUisihafi as in s. 81, though abhiyuktafi is also possible. — anyatra hrdhmundt is odd, for the 
defendant, of whom alone the bfdhmanatva can be thought of, is not spcifically referred to 
in the 8. It is quite possible that the whole s. is a marginal gloss that has intruded into the 
text. It is unnecessary in view of s. 85. — iti read in the mss. in such places is often 
derived from some commentary. At any rate, a pious Ksatriya cannot be understood on its 
strength as is done in Cs. 

88 ayam : usya as going with lokasya would be better. There is little point in ayam 
fajd, — nadyatdm aarvadharmdpdm is a case of genitive absolute. Meyer objects that 
this construction is unknown to this text and suggests nadena or nddandt and sarvddharmd- 
ndm, * by destroying all impieties.* This is unnecessary. Cb Cs construe the genitives 
with pravartakah, *—• rdjd dharmapravartakah : M Cb Cs read rajadharmoh prarnttakah. 
But a dkarma as a pravartaka of dharma is not a happy idea. And dcdramk^ana is more 
likely of rdjd than of rdjadharma^ The idea seems to be, because the king gives protection, 
he can lay down law when the traditional laws have become inoperative. The commen¬ 
tators’ idea seems to be that a king can revive laws that are languishing, by protecting the 
right conduct of subjects. Tliat also is possible. 
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89 A matter in dispute has four feet, law, transaction, custom 
and the royal edict; (among them) the later one supersedes the earlier 
one. 

40 Of them, law is based on truth, a transaction, however, on 
witnesses, customs on the commonly held view of men, while the command 
of kings is the royal edict. 

41 (Carrying out) his own duty by the king, who protects the sub¬ 
jects accroding to law, leads to heaven; of one who does not protect or 
who inflicts an unjust punishment, (the condition) is the reverse of this. 

42 For, it is punishment alone that guards this world and the other, 
when it is evenly meted out by the king to his son and his enemy, accord¬ 
ing to the offence. 

43 For, a king, giving decisions in accordance with law, transaction, 
settled custom and edict as the fourth, would conquer the earth up to its 
four ends, 

44 He shall decide, with the help of law, a matter in which a settled 
custom or a matter based on a transaction contradicts the science of law. 


80 Compare the paraphrase in Brhaspati: dharmetia vyavahdrei^a caritreria nrp/fjfiayd 
catu^rakdro ^bhihUaft Hamdigdhe 'rthe xdniTt]i.ayafi* vyavahdra seems to mean only ‘a trans¬ 
action’ throughout. We may also think of ‘ judicial process.’ — padcimah puwabddha* 
kah : this seems to mean that the later one in the list supersedes the earlier one. Thus CJ. 
According to Cb Cs, only the last supersedes the first three. Cf., however, Narada Intro., 
1.10, uttarah pUrmbdlhnkah. iiOnatya seems to refer to truth in the sense of eternal truth, 
that is supposed to be the basis of dharma, Breloer (II, 40-53) thinks that we should read 
smrtydrh sthito or smftisthito ‘ based on tradition.’ Though for the sake of uniformity in the 
meaning of dharma in these verses and in 48-44, this is what should be understood by dharma» 
saiye sthitah is quite likely and is supported by Narada Intro., 1.11. — smhgrahe, i.e.^ 
in the view commonly accepted by men. Cb has * unaniuuty among witnesses.’ 

41-42 These stanzas are out of place and are clearly derived from a different source. 
They belong to 1.4 above. 

48 anuidsad : cf. anuM^ta, 4.9.15. — dharmfna : by this dharmaidsftra law is clearly 
to be understood, as shown by s. 44. — sariisthayd : this is probably the same as caritra 
above, as in Cj. Cb has ^ hkdcdra.^ — nydyem ; this refers to rdja^dsana, Meyer relates 
the word to ntti or naya in the sense of ‘ a royal measure.’ It is possible that the difference 
in terminology stems from a difference in sources. 

44 Though with the reading sarhsthd yd, as proposed by Meyer, we get two relative 
pronouns in the same clause, that appears preferable to sarhstkayd^ It may be that samsihd 
vd should be read. The idea is, when sarhsthd or vyavahdra is in conflict with dharma, the 
latter prevails. With saihsthayd as the reading there would be a reference to a conflict 
between sarhsthd and vyavahdra without a solution being offered for it. This stanza clearly 
contradicts s. 39, if the terms in the two places are regarded as identical, unless pa^imah 
pdToabddhakah is understood as in Cb. The use of the word idstra in connection with 
vyavahdra is strange. Cb seems to understand vydvaharika Rostra as rdjavacam. That is not 
very likely. Cs has ‘ royal edict (^dstra) or the evidence of witnesses (vydvQhdrika)J* This is 
doubtful. 
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45 Where (a text of) the science may be in conflict with any edict 
in a matter of law, there the edict shall prevail; for, there the written 
text loses its validity. 

46 A (distinctly) seen offence, a voluntary admission, straight¬ 
forwardness in questions (and answers) to one’s own and the opposite 
party, reasoning, and oath lead to a decision in a case. 

47 In case of contradiction between an earlier and a later statement, 
in case of the blameworthiness of witnesses and in case of escape from the 
custody of the prison-guard, loss of suit shall be decreed. 

CHAPTER TWO 

SECTION 59 CONCERNING MARRIAGE 

(i) The Law of Marriage; (ii) Rules Concerning Woman’s Property; 
(in) Concerning Supersession (of a Wife) by a Second Marriage 

1 (All) transactions begin with marriage. 

2 Making a gift of the daughter, after adorning her (with ornaments) 
is the Brahma form of marriage. 8. The joint peformance of sacred duties 

45 dharme nydyena of M seems preferable to dharmanydyena^ though dharrm Jxm then 
to be undersh:>od as ‘ a matter of law.’ dharmanydya is confusing. Cb understands dharma 
and nydya as two separate things. Cs has * custom which is just in every way.’ Breloer (II, 
131) explains ‘ a reflection or judgment {nydya) which follows from the same holy law.’ In 
that case, the conflict between the MHra and this nydya vroiiid hardly arise. — iatra pdtho 
hi naiyati ; Breloer (II, 181) translates ‘ for the text underlies the change.* He adds that the 
judge is thus given the opportunity to build up new legal sentences outside of and even 
contrary to the holy law. 

46 drstado^ah : in view of the predicate arthasddhakah, this should be understood as a 
Karmadhkraya rather than as a Bahnvrfhi. — svapak^a-^ etc. is to be construed with 
anuyogdrjavam in the second half, as in Cb Cs. Meyer construes it with svayamvddah, mak¬ 
ing dr^tado^ah the predicate in the first half ‘ the defect of a voluntary statement by one or 
the other party is seen above (in s. 21 ?).’ This is hardly possible. Breloer proposes (H, 
182 n. 4) svayamvddasvapak^a- etc. as one * when the guilt is brought to light through his 
own admission or through the evidence of the other party.’ This also seems doubtful. 

47 sdk^ivaktavyakdrape: vaktavya seems used for vakiaxyyaiva, 8.11.28-9 enumerate 
persons ineligible as witnesses. Breloer’s * when there are witnesses whom the judge lias 
brought himself ’ (II, 182) is hardly possible. edra is obviously the jailor or prison- 
guard ; cf. cSraka 4.9.22. It may also refer to the secret agent of the court, who has traced 
the party and is bringing him to the court. For ni^dta ‘ running away ’ cf, s. 88 above. 
Breloer’s * by going over (ni§pdte) by means of secret police ’ is not quite clear. — The 
kdrikds have clearly a niiscellaneous origin. 


8.2 


The 59th prakarana is spread over three Chapters, 8.2-4, and contains a number of 
sub-sections. Tlie three sub-sections in this chapter are to be found in ss. 1-18, 14-87 and 
88-48 respectively. Cb Cs quote a mnemonic verse according to which Manu begins 
with the law of debts, Ui^anas with property, Brhaspati with deposits and Kaufilya with 
marriage. Meyer has shown very clearly how Kaut^ilya’s is the most rational arrangement 
of the topics of law. 

1 vyamhdra * dealing % i.e., in effect, civil life. 
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. 4 On receiving a pair to cattle (from the bride-groom) 
it is the Arsa. 5 By making a gift (of the daughter) to the oflSiciating priest 
inside a sacrificial altar, it is the Daiva, 6 By a secret association (between 
lovers) it is the Gandharva. 7 On receiving a dowry, it is the Asura, 
8 By forcible seizure (of a maiden), it is the Raksasa. 9 By the seizure 
of a sleeping or intoxicated (maiden), it is the Pai^aca. 

10 The first four are lawful with the sanction of the father, the remaining 
with the sanction of the father and the mother. 11 For, those two receive 
the dowry of the daughter, or one of them in the absence of the other. 12 
The woman shall receive the second dowry. 

13 In the case of all (forms of marriage), giving pleasure (to the bride 
by means of gifts) is not forbidden. 

Thus ends the law of marriage, 

14 Maintenance and ornaments constitute woman’s property. 15 
3Iaintenance is an endowment of a maximum of two thousand (panas); as 
to ornaments, there is no limit. 

16 It is not an offence for the wife to use that for the maintenance of 
her sons and daughters-in-law or if no provision is made when (the husband 
is) away on a Journey, (or) for the husband (to use it) for taking steps against 

8 * The mantra coataining the admonition to practise dharma together is recited in the 
Prajapatya * (Cb). — The Smytis have closely parallel definitions of these forms of 
marriage. > 

10 pitfpramdia&h : apparently the will or consent of the mother is unnecessary. 
— dharmydh conveys the idea of not only ‘ lawful but also ‘ holy, pious dharmi§tha or 
dharmavivdha conveys the same idea. — mdtdpUfpramdrjtdh : the consent is obtained 
evidently after the event in three of these four cases. 11 iulkaharau : evidently Mka 
was received when consent was given in these cases. 12 dvitlyam Mkam i Cb paraplirases 
by * pritiddna ’; so Cs understands gifts given to the bride at the time of maiTiage. It is 
possible tlrat the second dowry may be that received when the woman happens to marry 
again, after the first husband’s death. 

18 survesdm, i.e., ‘ by all relations of the bridegroom and others ’ (Cb Cs); Cb in fact 
appears to regard this prUyarf^parta as the second dowry, sarve^dm, however, may refer to 
forms of marriage, in all of which gifts are allowed, though not 4ulka» And it is possible 
that this pritydropana, e.g., in a Brahma marriage, is the dvitlya or secondary 4ukla, — 
It is proposed to read iti vivdhadharmah here and not after s. 18 as in the nxss. They are 
clearly misplaced there. 

' 14 dhandhyam : this form from Cb is more likely (from bandh ‘ to bind ’), The lexicons 
show the forms dbaddha and dhandha* 15 paradvisdkasrd : we expect dvisahasrapard 
for the sense ‘ a maximum of two thousand paisas \ — athdpyd is another name for vrtii 
(cf. 8. 19 and 8.8.12), ‘ what is set apart, an endowment.’. 

16 dima- to be construed with putra and snu^d* Her own case is covered by the next 
expression. *— ‘ danger ’ as a separate item is better. — It is proposed to read a 

stop oXtex prajdtayah (supplying bkoktum ado^ah), Cb Cs regard sambhUya ,... ndmiyunjita 
as constituting a single sentence and restrict the rule to pious marriages and a three-year 
use only. The presence of both ud and ca in the same clause would be strange. And the 
genitive of dampatyoh implies construction with bkoktum ado^ah like that of paiyuh in the 
preceding clause. Meyer has * when the couple has put it together as common property, 
when they have begotten a Son and a daughter and when it is used as common property for 
three years. This is reading too much in the words. Kane (HD, III, 786) seems to have 
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diseases^ famine (and other) dangers and for religious ac"^s, or for the 
couple (to use it) jointly when they have begotten a son and a daughter, 17 
And if it has been used for three years, the (wife ) shall not question, in the 
case of the pious marriages. 18 If used in the Gtodharva and Asura 
marriages, the (husband) shall be made to return both with intertst, if used 
in the Raksasa and Paii^aca marriages, he shall pay (the penalty for) theft. 

19 When the husband is dead, the (widow), if desirous of leading a life 
of piety, shall forthwith receive the endowment and oranments and the 
remainder of the dowry. 20 If, after receiving (these), she marries again, 
she shall be made to return both with interest. 21 If, however, she is desirous 
of having a family, she shall receive, at the time of remarriage, what was given 
to her by her father-in-law and her (late) husband. 22 We shall explain the 
time for remarriage in ‘ Long absence from home.’ 28 If she remarries 
against the wishes of her father-in-law, she shall forfeit what was given her 
by her father-in-law and her (late) husband. 

24 If the (widow) is snatched away from the protection of her kinsmen, 
the kinsmen (by the new marriage) shall return (her women’s property of the 
first marriage) as it may have been received (by he/). 25 It she has ap¬ 

proached (for remarriage) in a hgitimate manner, tlie acceptor shall protect 
her woman’s property (of the first marriage). 

26 A (widow) remarrying shall forfeit what was given by her (late) 
husband. 27 She shall use it if desirous of a pious life. 28 If a (widow) 
who has sons marries again, she shall forfeit her woman’s property. 29 The 

read apraj&tayoh * so also if there be no children of the marriage and the husband expends 
stridkana without objection by the wife, then also no complaint woulc be entertained.’ 
17 trimr^opabhuktam, i.e., if the husband has used it for three years without complaint by 
the wife. The idea that no complaint shall be entertained after a lapse of tluee years after 
it was spent is less likely. 18 ubhayam , i.e., vftti and dbandhya^ haraly Mka and sirtdimna* 
mvTddhikam ddpyeta^ i.e., it is treated as a loan. steyiitk dadydt, i.e., he has no right at 
all to its use. 

19 sthdpydbharap.am is necessary as shown by 3.8.12; 3.4.16 and s. 15 above. 
4ulkn^e§am : Cs has ‘ what is left after joint use by the couple.* But the goes to the 
bride’s parents (s. 11). It may be that the parents who receive the hdka hold it in trust for 
the daughter. M ^yer understands payment of 4ulka in instalments, the unpaid instalments 
going to the wife and not her parents. Tliis seems supported by 3,4.15,33. 21 kutuniba- 
kdmd : she desires a son who would belong to her late husband’s family. The husband’s 
full brother is to be her first preference for remarriage (3.4.38). 22 ditghapravdse, i.e., in 
the subsection in 8.4.37-42. 

24 The first J^dti- refers to the kinsmen of the late husband, while the second jHatayal^ 
refers to those of tlie new husband. Meyer understands by both the woman’s father, brotlier 
etc. and proposes abhisfstdydht * handed over, made over ’ in place of abhimt^tdydii* That 
seems little likely. — yathdgfkUam, i.e., as she liad received at the time of the first marri¬ 
age. 25 siridhanam is evidently that of the first marriage. 

26 patiddyam would normally be * what she has inherited from her husband.’ But the 
wife does not appear among heirs in 8.5.9-12. Some kind of inheritance can be understood 
here to distinguish this itom patidatta of s. 21. But ‘ gift * appears better. Cb has * food and 
clothing given by the husband.’ 
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biowever, shall receive that woman’s property. 80 Or, if she remarries 
for the maintenance of her sons, she shall augment (the woman’s property) 
for the sake of the sons. 

81 The (woman) shall settle on sons born (to her) from many husbands 
her woman’s property as given by the respective fathers. 

32 A (widow) maiTying again shall settle on her sons her woman’s 
property even when she is entitled to do what she pleases with it. 

88 A (widow) without sons, remaining faithful to her husband’s bed, 
shall use her woman’s property in the proximity of elders, till the end of her 
life. 84 For, a woman’s property is meant for calamities. 85 After (her 
death), it shall go to the heirs, 

86 If a woman dies while her husband is living, her sons and daughters 
shall divide her woman’s property among themselves, daughters (only) if 
she had no sons, in the absence of these the husband (shall receive it). 
87 The dowry, the post-marriage gifts and other things given by her rela¬ 
tions, the relations shall receive. 

Thus end rules concerning woman’s property, 

88 The (husband) shall wait for eight years if the wife does not bear 
offsprings or does not bear a son or is barren, for ten if she bears dead offspring, 
for twelve if she bears only daughters. 89 After that, he may marry a 
second wife with the object of getting a son. 40 In case of transgression 
of that (rule), he shall hand over the dowry, the woman’s property and half 
(that) as compensation for supersession, and (pay) a fine of twenty-four 
panas maximum. 

82 kdmnkaranTuyam : it is not stated what strtdhana can be so described. Perhaps the 
sanddyika of later Smrtis ‘ gifts by brothers and father before or after marriage ’ may be 
understood, 

88 gurusamipe stridhanam etc.: Kane (III, 708 n. 1857) seems to read stft dhamm 
and comments that this passage is probably the first to propound clearly the characteristics 
of the Hindu Widow’s estate. It is doubtful if in this section strldimnam can be read as to 
two words, the latter understood as referring to other property as well. The next s. men¬ 
tions the technical strldhana only, and it gives the reason for the rule in this s. — ddyddanit 
i.e., the husband’s heirs. KAtyayana reproduces this rule word for word. 

80 vibhojeran^ evidently in equal shares. In the matter of succession to strldharuiy 
this text does not make a distinction between the forms of marriage as the Smrtis do (Manu, 
9.196-7; Yaj., 2.145 ; Narada, 18.9). It refers to them in a different connection (ss. 17-18 
above). 87 ^ulkam i this is received by tlie parents (s. 11). — anvddheyam ‘what is 

given by blood relations after marriage.’ Katyayana includes gifts from the husband’s 
family as well. — Yaj,, 2.144, is an echo of this rule. 

88 aprajdyamdnd ‘ who bears a child once and does not conceive again ’ (Cb Cs). 
It may also mean ‘ who does not bear (because of miscarriages),’ — aputrdm may mean 
whose son died and who has not borne a clxild thereafter. 40 ardham ‘ hall the strldhana ’ 
(Cb); ‘ half the iulka and strldhana ’ is also possible. Meyer prefers to read artham ‘ money 
as compensation for the second marriage.* Yaj., 2.148, repeats the rule and has ardham* 



MiN/sr^^ 
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By paying the dowry, the woman’s property, (and) in the case 
of a wife without a dowry or woman’s property of her own a compensation 
for supersession equal in amount to that, and a suitable maintenance he 
may marry even a number of wives. 42 For, wives are (necessary) for 
having sons. 

43 And in case of simultaneity of the menstrual periods of these, he 
shall approach according to (the time of) marriage, first that (wife) whom 
he had married first, or the wife who has living sons. 

44 In case of concealment of the period or failure to approach at the 
time, ninety-^six {panas shall be) the fiixe. 

45 The (husband) may not approach a (wife) who has sons, who is 
desirous of a pious life, who is barren, who bears dead offspring or whose 
menstruation has stopped, if she is unwilling, 46 And if imwilling, ihe 
man may not approach a (wife) who is leprous or insane. 47 A woman, 
however, shall approach a (husband) even of this type, for bearing a son. 

48 A husband, who has become degraded or gone to a foreign 
land or has committed an offence against the king or is dangerous 
to her life or has become an outcast or even an impotent one may 
be abandoned. 


41 tatpramdriam ‘ equal to the hilka and strldhana of any of the other wives ’ (Meyer). 
Cs has ‘ equal to the expenses of the new marriage, ’ which appears less likely. 42 Cf. Alanu, 
9.26 ; Narada, 12.19. 

43 yathdvivd/mmi i.e., according to the form of marriage, first a wife married according 
to the Brahma form and so on (com.). A man only rarely would marry di^erent wives 
according to different forms. Maim, 9.85*87, lays down seniority according to the varna 
of the wives, yathdvivaham can be construed with purvo^din ‘ married first according to 
tlie time of marriage ’; this appears more likely. 

44 ttrihagUhand^amane : the commentators understand the two offences by the wife, 
Meyer by the iiusband. It is possible also to understand the first as the wife’s offence and 
the second as the husband’s. 

45 dharmakdnidm is to be understood independently, not to be construed with vandh* 

ydm as in Cs. — Cb Cs remove the stop after upeydt and read it after m cdkdmaji puru^ah, 
adding a na before gocchef in the next s. The punctuation has little to commend it. A man 
could hardly avoid his duties during the rtu merely because he was unwilling. Cf. 3.4.36, 
47 vd lias the force of api. The reason for the discrimination seems to be that the hus¬ 

band could easily marry again, not so the wife. 

48 ntcatmm : construe with prasthitah. It is not stated what makes a man degraded. 
Following some degraded profession or becoming a drunkard or a rake may be understood. 
— rdj'tkilbi^ : this seems to refer to one committing an offence against the king, i.e., a 
seditious person. CJb has ‘ this is of three kinds, the king’s putokUa, the person receiving a 
gift from the king, and a consumptive person. ’ The consumptive is possible, but the other 
two are strange, particularly as there is no reference to their crime, — tydjyak : Jayaswal 
(Manu and Ydj,^ p. 230) says that tydga denotes separation from conjugal intercourse, as 
opposed to mok^Q, the technical divorce. 
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SKCTION 59 (Continued) 

{iv) Marital Duty; {v) Maintenance; (ui) Cruelty; (pii) Dis¬ 
affection; [viii) Misconduct ; and (iir) Prohibition of Favours 
and Dealings 

1 A woman twelve yeai^ of age attains majority, a man when sixteen 
years of age. 2 If after this there is a failure to carry out marital duties, 
there shall be a fine of twelve panas for the woman, twice that for the man. 
Thus ends (the topic of) marital duty. 

8 When maintenance is not (payable) at stipulated (intervals of) time, 
the (husband) shall give (the necessary) food and clothing according to the 
dependents or more in a generous measure. 4 If (payable) at stipulated 
(intervals of) time, he shall calculate the same and pay in instalments. 
5 And also in case she has not received a dowry, a woman’s property and 
compensation for supersession, (the same procedure shall be followed). 

6 If the (wife) is staying in her father-in-law’s family or has become 
separated, the husband is not to be sued. Thus ends (the topic of) main¬ 
tenance. 


8.8 

2 The colophon Hi is added in conformity with those of the other subsections 

in this Chapter. 

8 bharmai(jky& seems clearly to mean the allowance given for the nrnintenance of a wife 
separated from the husband. — anudi§iukdld ‘ the time for which is not stated ’ seems 
to refer to payment of the alimony in one lump sura, while nirdi^takdldseeins to be tliat paid 
in instalments at stated times. — grdsdcchddanam is the usual expression for * mainten¬ 
ance * given to a person; cf. 8.5.32 ; 8.7.19. — vd dhikam ; Dd is misplaced; it should 
come after dd/ii/caw. — paru^aparivdpa t see 1.16.5 ; 2.24.28 etc. — savi4e§am raay 
refer to quality while adhikam refers to quantity. Cb explains the s. thus ‘ when a woman is 
appointed to look; after the household {bharmaxtyd) and there is no restriction on her as to 
time tliat so much amount is to be spent in so much time, she should be given provisions 
for running the household, according to the number of persons in it.’ Cs mostly lollows. 
The idea is very strange. Russ, has ‘ if one keeps a lady-in-waiting (hharman^yd) lor an 
indefinite period, then one should give her food and clothing as much as one gives to one s 
servant-men (yathdpuru^aparivdpam) or even more than that’. 4 Meyer understands 
nirdistakdid as ‘ to be given for a definite period,’ which appears less likely. — tadevUy i.e., 
grdsdcchddananiy probably excluding the idea of adhikam. — bandham seems to refer to 
"part, portion ’ of an amount, as in paticabandkay daiabandha etc.; cf. also 8.9.20 ; 8.12.16. 
ca is unnecessary. Meyer understands bandha as ‘ surety. ’ That also is not unlikely. The 
comraentatotrs have ‘ if the wife takes tlie matter (of provisions) to the court and fails, she is 
to give 1 /5th or 1 / 10th part Of the provisions (to the state ?). * This appear still more strange. 
5 -.ddhivedanikdndm IS from Cb and quite necessary for the sense, adhydvahanika ‘ gifts 
received at the time of going from the father’s to the husband’s place ’ would hardly be 
Intended in this context. Since we have to supply bandham dadydt in this s., Cs adds ‘ she 
has to pay even when she luis not received 4iilka etc., how much more would she be liable to 
pay if she has received that ? ’ The commentators appear to be clearly on a wrong track. 

6 dva4urakiUapravi§tdydm : the wife, though having no relations with the husband, 
stays in the family. Meyer thinks that she may have married the husband’s brother. In 
the alternative, he proposes dva^urakuldpravi^idydniy signifying an appointed daughter (put- 
rikd) who is not a member of her fathe. -in-law’s family. Neither suggestion seems neces¬ 
sary. —- vibhaktdydm ; apparently in this case, she has received some share of the pro¬ 
perty. — ndbhiyajyahi the claim would be about maintenance, hardly about ^ulka (as in 
Cb). 
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lc inculcation of modest behaviour (shall be done) without 
of expressions such as ‘thou lost one/ ‘thou ruined one/ ‘thou cripple ‘thou 
fatherless one’ or ‘thou motherless one/ 8 Or, striking on the back three 
times with one of (the three, viz,,) a split bamboo-cane, rope or hand (may 
be done). 9 In case of transgression of this fines half those for verbal and 
physical injury (shall be imposed). 

' 10 The same (shall be the punishment) for the wife whose offence against 

her husband is well-known. 11 On occasions of (her) enjoying herself out¬ 
side (the home) out of jealousy, the penalty shall be as laid down. Thus 
ends (the topic of) cruelty. 

12 A wife disliking her husband (and) not adorning herself (for fulfilment 
of marital duty) during seven menstrual periods, shall forthwith set down 
her endowment and ornaments and consent to her husband lying with 
another woman. 

13 A husband disliking the wife shall consent to her staying alone in 
the family of one of (the following, viz.,) a female mendicant, a guardian 
or a kinsman. 

14 One who speaks a falsehood, when indications are clear, when 
there is a refusal of intercourse or when an approach is made to a person 

7 na^te vina^te is from the actual comment in Cb. vinagne at least is suspicious. 
— anirdeiena * without using these expressions, but using other words of admonition * 
(Cb). Cs iUis ' adireisiiig h3r with these abusive expressions.’ That is less likely. 8 Cf. 
Maau, 8.Z4^d-3Jt). 9 vdgJ ii^^a- etc,: as iu 3.18 ana 3.19 beJow. 

10-11 It is proposed to read prmiddh'xdo^dydh with a stop after it and ir^yayd at the 
beginning of the next s. —- iadeva, i.e., the ardliotdu'i^ldfy* —— do^ci woula be abuse or 
beating Oi the husband* — bdJ^ywihdte^u dvare^u: i.e., when the wife goes away from 
hoiue to enjoy herseil; dvdra is ‘ an occasion — yathanirdi^pcih, i.e., as laid down in 
ss. 20-22 below or 3.4.1-23. Cb Cs explain ‘the same amount ol cruelty {na^ta or nagm 
etc. and Irir dgkdta} is allowed to a chaste (ado^d) wile when her jealousy is Roused by such 
occasions (dodfe^u) for harsh treatment towards the husband as his wandering outside (for 
prostitution etc.). In case of transgression she p<Ays full fines (not hall like her husband).* 
With ir^ydydnij Meyer tr. ‘ the same holds good in case of jealousy by tue wile towards 
the husband when there is no open offence (prasiddhdydrn adosayam)* Punishment lor 
wandering outside the house or at the doors, as prescribea in each case.’ 

12 sthdpydbluiTai^ckni : see 3.2.15. — anu4ayita ‘ should sleep nearby on a lower 
level ’ (Cb), ‘ siiould wait upon the husband full of remorse ’ (Cs), Mere consent would 
seem meant, without the idea of claiming adhivedanika,, 

13 anvddni : Cb understands ‘ a trustee of the sirUhana \ It may simply mean 
‘ a guardian ’. —- •kuldndm : in the case of the bhikfiM, this implies only staying with 
her, — dvi^an, as qualifying bharld^ is necessary. Because of vd, Meyer would find here 
something new about the disaffected wife ; hence, he proposes a stop after vd ‘ or, (she shall 
give freedom) when she stays with bhik^H, etc. The husband, hating, shall give freedom 
if he has only one wife in her.’ ekdm need not be so understood. It merely refers to her 
staying separately from her husband. 

14 dntali^e Tnaiihundpahdre ‘who denies or conceals intercourse (with another woman) 
when signs of such are distinctly visible ’ (Cb Cs). It seems better, however, to understand 
the two terms separately as in Msyer and to construe mithyavddi with each of them, li^a 
refers to signs of disaffection or hatred, not of intercourse. — apahara seems to have the 
sense of refusal (to have intercourse j. mithydvddi ‘ one who speaks a falsehood, ’ i.e., denies 
these tilings, hardly, ‘ who falsely accuses ’ (as in Meyer). — savart^dpasarpopagame 
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same uama through a secret emissary, shall pay a (fine of) twelve 




panas. 


15 A disaffected wife is not to be granted divorce from the husband 
who is unwilling, nor the husband from the wife. 16 By mutual disaffection 
(alone) a divorce (shall be granted). 17 Or, if the husband seeks divorce 
because of the wife’s offence, he shall give to her whatever he may have taken, 
18 Or, if the wife seeks divorce because of the husband’s offence, he shall 
not give her whatever may have been received. 19 There is no divorce 
in pious marriages. Thus ends (the topic of) disaffection. 

20 The wife who, (though) prohibited, indulges haughtily in the sport 
of drink, shall pay a fine of three panas. 21 In case she goes by day to a 
show by women or on a pleasure-trip with women, the fine (shall be) six 
panas^ for going to a show by men or on a pleasure-trip with men, twelve 
panas. 22 At night, (the fines shall be) double. 

23 For leaving home when the (husband) is asleep or intoxicated and 
for not opening the door to the husband, twelve panas (is the fine). 24 
For going out at night, (the fine is) double. 

25 If a man and a woman, with sexual intercourse in view, indulge 
in gestures with limbs or indecent conversation in secret, twenty-four panas 
is the fine for the woman, double that for the man, 

‘when the husband’s misdeeds are found out through a friend sent to him as a spy * (Cb), 

‘ who has approached for intercourse a iemale emissary who is a friend (of the wiie)' (Cs), 
Tins latter is clearly iniluenced by classical poetry. Meyer has * when she has acknowledged 
(upagama, i.e., ahkyu^pagania) before a wile of the same caste that she dislikes her husband.’ 
Perhaps the only idea is ‘approaching a person of the same through an intermediary’ 
for shelter or aid, ratlxer than Ibr intercourse, in which case the punishment would have 
been more severe. The offence is conceivable more of the wife than of the husband ; mithyd- 
vMi, however, is masculine, Russ, reads ‘ if he makes false statements (mithydvadi) that 
he has clear proof (drstalinge) that she refuses intercourse [rmiiUun&pahdre) or that she tells 
him through a woman similar to hersell used as an informer (that she refuses intercourse).’ 
17«18 It is strange that when the wife is in the wrong, she gets her Mka, stridimna etc., 
while she gets nothing if forced to seek divorce through the man’s wrong. Ap|3arently, 
the only test is who srjeks divorce. It is not unlikely, however, that asyai and nasyai have 
changed places in tlie two ss,; or perhaps we should read asau (for a^yaiy and ndsau (for 
nasyai). 19 dhannavivdhdndm, i.e., the first four forms. — doe^afy is added from Cb 
in the colophon, for uniformity. 

20 darpamadyakriddydm * haughty play (darpakridd) and the sport of drinking’ (Cb Cs 
Meyer). A single idea might appear preferable. 21 striprek^dvihdra ; we have to under¬ 
stand strlprek§d ‘ a show put up by women only ’ and strivihdra. vihdra is ‘ udydnagamana ’ 
(Cb). — Cf. Manu, 9.84. 

23 mpUimattapravrajane : it is necessary to read matta as in Cb, as it describes the 
husband, pravrajana is ‘ leaving iiome, going out.’ — addne, i.e., not opening, when, for 
example, the husband returns home at night, 24 ni§kasane is the same as pravrajane. 

25 maithundrthenddga -: Cb text vshows maithundrihe "nanga*, which Cs adopts; the 
aetualoomment in Cb, however, implies the former reading, ananga is superfluous, when 
vmithundrtfia is there. For the instrumental case of the latter word, cf. 3.4.21 below. 
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For touching the hair, the knot of the lower garment, teet 
the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed), double (that) for the 



man. 


27 And in case of conversation in a suspicious place, punishment by 
whipping may be substituted for the fine in panes. 28 To women, the 
Caridala shall give five strokes with the lash in the region between the sides 
(i.e., on the back) in the centre of the village. 29 Or, she may free herself 
by paying a pane for each stroke. 

Thus ends (the topic of) misconduct. 

80 When a man and a woman, who are forbidden, make a gift to one 
another of small articles, a fine of twelve panes (shall be imposed), if of big 
articles, twenty-four panes, if of money or gold, a fine of fifty-four panes 
for the woman, double (these) for the man, 81 Half these same fines (shall 
be imposed) in case the two are unapproachable (for each other), also in cases 
of forbidden dealings with men. 

Thus ends (the topic of) prohibition. 

82 On account of disaffection towards the king, and misconduct, 
and by wilfully runing away, a woman loses her ownership over the 
woman’s property, what she has brought (from her kinsmen) and dowry. 


26 Cb Cs interpret alambana as ^ k^atakararta ’ when construing it with danta and 
nakha. But danta and nakha would rather appear to be those of the oilier party, like ke^a 
and nlv%. Meyer proposes hasta for danta, or stanasakthyava- for dantanakhd-. It must be 
admitted that danta and nakha are strange and can only be thought of in the commentators* 
sense, hasta for danta and mktkyd- for nakhd- might appear better. 

28 strtrtdm ; this would imply that males were exempt from this whipping. — 
^dntare is froTU Cb pak^dntararn cannot be properly construed. The expression seems to 
refer to the back- Cb. Cs however explain by ‘ on each side which would be an unusual 
sense. Meyer’s suggestion ‘ at intervals of half a month * (Nachtrag) is hardly acceptable. 
29 panikam; as this comes to a small fine, Meyer thinks thskt pahra has dropped out before 
panikanu For one lash as the equivalent pf five pa^as, he compares 2.27.19. That 
appears plausible. aticdrafi •; other aliedras are dealt with in 4.18. 

80 k^udrakac^ravya : see 8.17.0. — sthUlakadtavya : see 8.17.7-8. 81 agamyayat} ; 

between whom a sexual relaClionship is prohibited. — praiisiddhapurusavyavahdre^ : 
Cs has ‘ dealings between two men between whom dealings are forbidden.* It seems that the 
wife’s dealings (such as purchasing, borrowing etc.) with a forbidden man arc meant. 
Jolly-Schmidt hjive the curious note ‘ “ in the case of forbidden intercourse with them.” 
An apparent allusion to homosexuality. ’ That is an atiedra mentioned in 4.18.40, not here. 

82 is * treason. * — a, as treated above in this Chapter, does not lead 

to loss of strl lhana. — dlmdpakramai^ena seems to be running away froin home. In 
8.4.16, one case of ni^atana is said to lead to loss of sirldhana. Cb has ‘ stealing the hus¬ 
band (?).’ — The kdrikd is evidently derived from a different source. 
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SECTION 59 (Continued) 

(a?) Leaving Home; {xi) Going Away (with a Man); (xii) Short 
Absence from Home; and {xiii) Long Absence from Home. 

1 For a woman who leaves the house of her husband, the fine is six 
except in case of ill-treatment. 2 If she was forbidden (to do so), 
(the fine is) twelve parj^. 

8. If she has gone to a neighbour’s house, (the fine is) six panas, 4 
In case a neighbour, a mendicant or a trader gives her shelter, food or goods 
(respectively), the fine shall be twelve panas. 5 If (these have been) 
forbidden, the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed). 

6 If she has gone to the house of a stranger, (the fine is) twenty-four 
panm* 7 In case a (stranger) gives shelter to another man’s wife, a fine 
of a hundred pana^ (shall be imposed), except in cases of distress. 8 In 
case he has prohibited (her) or is ignorant (about her coming), he is guiltless. 

9 ‘ There is no offence in going to the house of one of (the following, 
viz.,) a kinsman of the husband, a trustee, the village headman, a guardian, 
a female mendicant or her own kinsman, if there are on males in it, on account 
of the husband’s ill-treatment,’ say the teachers. 

10 ‘ To the house of a kinsman, even if there are males in it. 11 For, 
how can there be deceit by a chaste woman ? 12 This is easy to under¬ 
stand,’ sap Kautilya. 


8.4 


1 vipraMra is clearly by the husband. 

3 aiigala is simply ‘ gone to ’, not * gone beyond (the neighbour’s house).’ 4 


It is 


proposed to read -pmynddne for ^paiatydddne of the mss. The offence of the neighbour is 
that he gives shelter to the wife, of 1 he bhik^*ka that he gives food to her and of the vaidehaka 
that he gives goods to her. This in the main is how Cb understands, except that it under¬ 
stands a pd^anda bhik^u and an evil trader. There is no reason for the restriction. With 
the reading of the mss. Cs understands ddna with amkdSa and hhik,ydf but dddna with 
pat^ya. This appears hardly legitimate. 5 praii^iddhdndm refers to the neighbour, etc. 

7 iaiyo dandah : the heavy fine is in view of the man being a total stranger, not a known 
neighbour. Meyer has * a wife giving an opportunity ( avakdia ) to another man’s wife,’ 
which is hardly likely. 8 vdtaria * preventing,’ i.e., prohibiting her from coming in. 

9 sukhdvastha * a surety for happiness ’ is a sort of trustee for the wife’s happiness. 

He has the responsibility of maintaining her for some time during the husband’s absence 
(s.26). According to Cb ‘ he has brought about the match. ’ Meyer treats it as an adjective 
to ‘ in affluent circumstances.’ — onwddhf: see 3.8.18 above. — apuru^am' 

apparently males other than the heads of the families are meant. 

10 jMtikularm this excludes sukhdvastha and others. 11 ckalam ‘deceit* rather 
than ^ contention about trifles, word-jugglery * (Meyer), The latter meaning, however, 
suits in 8,5.24. 12 eiad, i.e,, the fact that chaste women would not cheat, pr, the deceit if 
practised by a woman. 
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Going to the house of a kinsman on the occasion of death, illness, 
calamity or childbed is not at all forbidden. 14 For the (husband) preventing 
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her on such an occasion, the fine is twelve pana%. 15 If even on such occa¬ 
sions she conceals hereself, she shall forfeit her woman’s property, or the 
kinsmen, concealing (her, shall forfeit) the balance of the dowry. 

" Thus ends (the topic of) leaving home. 

16 In case a (wife) leaving the house of her husband, goes to another 
village, the fine is twelve pana^ as well as the loss of her endowment and 
ornaments. 17 Or, in case she goes in the company of a man with whom 
sex-intercourse is permissible, the fine shall be twenty-four panas and the 
loss of all rights, excepting the giving of maintenance and approaching during 
the period. 18 For the man (the punishment is) the lowest fine for violence, 
if equal or superior (in varna), the middle (fine) if inferior. 19 A blood- 
relation is not to be punished. 20 In case there is prohibition, half the 
(above) fines (shall be imposed on him). 

21 In case she goes to a secret place midway on her way or if she accom¬ 
panies on the way, with carnal intentions, a man who is suspected or forbidden, 
one should know that as adultery. 

22 Accompan 3 dng a man on the way is no offence in the case of (the 
women of) dancers, wandering minstrels, fishermen, fowlers, cowherds, vintners 
and others who give freedom to their women, 28 Or, in case of prohibi¬ 
tion, for the man taking the woman with him or the woman going with 
him, the fines (shall be) half the same as above. 

Thus ends (the topic of) going with a man. 

18 garhha may be her own confinement or rather that of some other female relation. 
15 gUhamand, in effect, amounts to a refusal to return to the husband’s house. — 4uika* 
4esam implies payment of the dowry in instalments. 

16 sthdpyd- : see 3.2.15. 17 gamyena^ i.e., not within prohibited dep^rees of relation¬ 
ship. —• sarvadharma-', i.e., all social and religious rights and privileges. anyatra 
bharmculdnaththngamandbhydm : this means that she is entitled to these two privileges, both 
of which involve the husband’s duties towards her. Cs has ‘ except wdien she goes for the 
maintenance of the household or for the sake of the period.’ The latter would imply 
freedom to ignore the husband during the rtu, Meyer’s ‘except when she creates (i.e*., 
seeks) livelihood or makes a pilgrimage ’ is also little likely. In the footnote, Meyer 
suggests Wmrm&d&na as ‘ receiving maintenance % and * adultery by the wife during the 
rtu ’ as the meaning of tlrthagamana. Neither is necessary. IS tulya^reymol^ i €b reads 
Udyadreyasah evid^nXly to make it conform with purhsah^ and explains ‘ one equal in 
t>arna ’ only. But two persons are clearly to be thought of. 20 praii^edhe, i.e., when 
the bandhu is asked not to go with that w-oman. 

21 vyantare seems to mean * in the middle ’ while she is on the way (pathi), Cb has 
‘ away from the road.* Meyer thinks that afavyantare ‘ inside a forest ’ is to be read. — 
maiikitn&rthena : Cb supplies vidydt after this and understands it with the preceding ease. 
Cs follows. It seems better, however, to construe this word with what follows, particularly 
with pathyontiSarane» paihyanusarape is proposed for pathyanusdrei^a of the mss., in 
conformity with the next s. and the title of the sub-section. — Besides proposing atavyan- 
tare, Meyer also proposes gu(piade4e vdhhigamane for -deMbhigamane, His tr. is ‘if she 
approaches with carnal intentions a man on the road, either in the middle of the forest or 
in a secret place, or if she accompanies etc. ’ which is not very happy. — satiigrafiapam : 
for the punishments Cb refers to 4.12.83. 

22 prasTsiaHtrikdrjLdm, i.e., among whom wmmen enjoy a greater freedom of movement 
than among the other commiinlties. 28 ia ena, i.e., those of ss. 17-19 above. 
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The wives of a Sudra, a Vai4ya, a Ksatriya and<« Brahmin, who 


are away on a sliort journey, shall wait for a period (of one year) increased 
successively by one year, if they have not borne children, for one year more, 
if they have borne children. 25 Those who are provided for (shall wait) 
for double the period. 26 The trustees shall maintain those unprovided 
for, kinsmen for four or eight years after that. 27 Thereafter, they shall 
release (them) after taking back according as they had given. 

28 The (wife) shall wait for a Brahmin who is away studying, for ten 
years if she has no child, for twelve if she has a child, for a royal servant (she 
sliall wait) till the end of her life. 29 And if she bears a child from a man 
of the same varna^ she shall not incur blame. 

80 Or, when the affluence of the family has disappeared, she, being 
released by the trustees, may marry again as she desires, or when she is in 
distress, for the sake of livelihood. 

81 After a pious marriage, the maiden shall wait for her husband who 

has gone away without infoming her, for seven periods if no news is heard 
about him, for one year if news is heard. 82 If he has gone away after 
informing her, she shall wait for five periods when no news is heard, for ten 
if news is heard^ 83 J£ he had paid only a part of the dowry, she shall wait 
for three periods if there is no news, seven periods if there is news about him. 
84 If he had paid the dowry (in full), (she shall wait) for five preriods if 
there is no news, ten if there is news. 85 After that, she may remarry as 
she desifes, with the permission of the judges. 86 ‘ For, frustration of the 

period is destruction of sacred duty,* says Kautilya. 

Thus ends (the topic of) short absence from home. 

24 sarkvatsaroUaramt i.e., 1, 2, 8 and 4 respectively. — samvaUtarddhikanit i.e,, 
2,8,4 and 5 years. 25 dni^wnaTn/cdlaw, i.e., double the two sets in the last 8. 26 sukhd- 
msth&fji : see s. 9 above. These maintai n for the periods stipulated in as. 24-25. — param, 
i.e., after this stipulated period, the jMtis take upon the taselves the res|>onsibility. sukhd- 
msthSfy is understood as an adjective to jddtayah by Meyer ‘ kinsmen in affluent circum¬ 
stances ’ which is hardly right. 27 pramudeeynk : i.e., she may then marry again : cf, 
s. 30 below. Cb Cs understand ‘ release ’ to go to her parents’ house if she so desires, which 
appears hardly adequate. 

28 rdjapiiru^am : A Brahmin would seem meant primarily. 29 aavarriatai ca pta- 
jdtd : apparently this applies to the rdjapuru^a'n wife only, though Cb Cs make it applicable 
to all cases. Because of ca ‘ from a higher vari^a ’ is also to be understood according to 
them. 

80 kutumbarddhilope : in this case, even before the stipulated period is over, she may 
be allowed to remarry. — sukhdmsthair viinnktd : it is obvious that the sukhdvasthas have 
been able to maintain her out of the family funds only. When tliese dwindle, they give 
her freedom to marry again. 

8J kurndft and parigrahitdram both imply that the marriage has not been consum¬ 
mated. — sapta tlrthdni: the counting may start from the day of departure or from 
the day on which he was expected back. 88 ekculeiadattaMkam : payment of Mka in 
instalments is clearly implied. It Is to be noted that the reference to Mka here is in connec¬ 
tion with dharttiavwdkas, 84 This is naturally a repetition of s. 82. 85 dhannmthair 
viat^id : we may conclude that the permission of the judges is necessary if a virgin wife in 
the first four forms of marriage wishes to marry again. 86 Apparently the maxim in this 
form is Kau^llya’s own. 


KAUTII^IYA arthaSAstha 

The wife of a (man) who has gone away on a long journey or 
i wandering monk or is dead shall wait for seven periods, for one 
year if she has borne children. 88 After that she may approach (for marriage) 
a full brother of the husband. 89 If there are many (such brothers, she 
should approach) one who is proximate (to the husband), one who is pious, 
pn^ capable of maintaining her, or the youngest if without a wife. 40 In 
the absence of these, even one who is not a full brother, s^ sapinda or a member 
of the family who is near. 41 Among these, this alone shall be the order 
(of preference). 

42 In case she marries setting aside these heirs of her husband, 

(or) in case she has a lover, the lover, the woman, the bestower (of the 

woman) and the man who marries her receive the penalty for adultery. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

SECTION 60 PARTITION OF INHERITANCE 

(i) Order of Inheritance 

1 Sons, having fathers, — with the father and mother alive, — are 
not masters (of the property). 2 After the father’s death, there may be a 
partition of the father’s property among them. 

8 What is acquired by oneself is not to be divided, except what is brought 
into being out of the father’s property. 

37 dirghapravdsincfh : apparently in the case of a * long ’ journey no time limit for 
return is fixed. — sapia tlrthdni : if the period of waiting is to start from the day of depar¬ 
ture in the case of the dirghapravdsiitt as is only to be expected, there would be little material 
difference between the short and long journey. It probably lay in the distance from home 
of the intended destination. 89 pratydsanna, i.e., proximate to the husband in point of 
^ge. — kani^tham abhdryam i Cs understands t wo distinct brothers. But * the youngest 
If unmarried ’ (Cb) is better, since a descending order of preference is intended. Meyer has 
the latter explanation, but offers another, ‘ dh&rvdka bharmasamartha kanistha is the second 
and abhdrya is the third alternative,’ 40 kulyain a member of the luisband’s family 
beyond the s«pindr?-Telationship. dsannam is to be construed with this word as shown by 
3.6.22. 41 The Smytis recommend this order for wt/o^o, not for re-marriage. Cf. 
Manu, 0,59. 

42 jdtakarTmtd : Meyer manages to get from jdtakarmani of G the same meaning as 
jdrakarmariL Avd or ca is to be understood ; else vedana itself would h^jarakamia. But 
the second half mentions jdra as well as vettr ‘one who marries.’ — atyayam: the 
punishment of 4.12.33 is apparently to be thought of. 

3.5 

The 60th prakararia is also spread over three Chapters, 8,5-7. 

1 pitrmantah sthitapiirmdtrkdh : it seems clear that the latter expression is a marginal 
gloss explaining pitrmantah that has got into the text. The gloss probably owes its origin to 
Manu, 9.104. To get over the tautology Cs has ‘ pitTmantahy i.e., having excellent parents,’ 
Meyer pitrmantah^ who are still under the father’s protection.’ 2 urdkvam pitriahi 
partition during the father’s lifetime is, however, also thought of in s. 16 below. Russ, has 
‘ parents directly (i.e., without anyone suggesting it) divide inheritance among them (the 
sons ’). 

3 The Smytis refer to vidyddhana^ iauryadhana^ etc. in this connection. 
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Sons or grandsons up to the fourth generation shall be receivers of 
jEares of (goods) come down without a partition Jfrom the father’s property. 
5 Till then the (funeral) cake remains unbroken. 6 When the cake is 
discontinued, all shall divide in equal shares. 


7 Those who had received no property from the father or those who 
had divided the father’s property, when they live together, may divide again. 
8 And he, through whom the (property) may arise, shall receive two shares. 

9 Full brothers or those living with him shall receive the property 
of a sonless man, and daughters (shall receive it). 

10 The sons (shall inherit) the estate of a man with sons, or the daughters, 
born in the pious marriages. 11 In the absence of these, the father if alive. 
12 In the absence of the father, the brothers and sons of brothers. 


18 And a brother’s sons, if without their father, shall receive only a 
single shai'C of the father, even if they are many in number, along with the 
brothers. 


14 Of uterine brothers bom of more than one father, the partition 
of inheritance is to be from the (respective) father. 


4 ambhaktopagatilndm : supply drccvydti&m, ‘ goods come down without there having 
been a partition before.* Cs has ‘ of those who died (upagata) without dividing the pro¬ 
perty.’ This is hardly possible, upagata is not uparata, — d caturthdd, i.e., sons, grand¬ 
sons and great-grandsons.. — aMa seems to refer to the unequal shares as described in the 
next Chapter. The idea apparently is that a son, or a grandson would be entitled to the 
preferential share to vvhich his deceased father or grandfather was entitled. 6 tdvad avic* 
chinnah etc.: cf. Manu, 9.186. 


7 apUrdravydhk * who had received no property from the father ’ when they had decided 
to live separately, the reason probably being that there was then no property that could 
be partitioned. — saha jlvantah ; these are the sarh-sr^tins of the Smftis. They are 
referred to in this text much too early. 8 dvyumiam i Mejwr would prefer to read fddkyath- 
4am * a portion corresponding to the addition.* fddhi is not ‘ addition *, and we should have 
anurdpa for ‘corresponding’. —The rule is made applicable in the Smftis to the case 
where a son through his elforts recovers ancestral property that was mortgaged etc. Cf. 
Vas%ha, 17.61. Byhaspati, however, agrees with this text in applying it to sarhsrstins. 
(Cf. Jolly, ZDMG, vol. 71, p. 288). 

9 sodarydfi : these may or may not be living with him. sakajivino vd: these may 
not be sodarya* — kanyd4 ca ; the ca shows that the daughters are to get a share which¬ 
ever type of brother inherits. Her share would apparently be equal to that of an imcle. 
Cs understands only an amount for marriage. But the prdddnika is mentioned in s. 21 
below. 


10 Hktham : it is difficult to find any distinction between riktha and dravya of s» 9. 
Perhaps s. 9 refers to sarhar^m, this s. to the first partition. — duhitaro vd, i.e., the 
daughters inherit if there are no sons, vd can hardly be understood as ca. This s. 
places the daughter before the brother, not together with him as in s. 9. — dharmU 
^the^u etc.: the implication is that in the case of the last four forms of marriage, the daughters 
are excluded from inheritance even in the absence of sons. 12 bhrdtaro bhf&ifputra^ ca : 
these share jointly. — Contrast Manu, 9.185-7 (daughter not admitted), Yaj., 2,185 (wife 
between sons and daughters), Nfirada, 18,60-51 (father, brothers and their sons not 
mentioned). 

18 apiifkd bahavo ^pi goes primarily with bhrdtrputrdb and pifur ekam aifi4am has refer¬ 
ence to them only. A deceased brother’s sons, even if many, receive, amongst them, only 
the slrnre which their father, if alive, would have received along with his brothers. This 
is partition per stirpes. 
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i^useA^ibr meals, the share of the middlemost; black grains, iron (objects), 
household furnishing and the bullock-cart, the share of the youngest. 7 
Of the remaining articles or of a single article (there is to be) an equal division* 

8 The sisters do not inherit, receiving (only) a share of the bell-metal 
dishes used for meals and ornaments frojn the mother’s personal belongings. 

9 The eldest, if devoid of manly qualities, shall receive (only) a third 
of an eldest son^s share, one-fourth (only) if he behaves in an unjust manner 
or has given up religious duties. 10 If he behaves wantonly, he shall for¬ 
feit the whole. 

11 By that are explained the middlemost and youngest sons. 12 
Among these, he who is endowed with manly qualities shall receive a half 
of an eldest son’s (special) share. 

18 In the case of sons of different wives, however, seniority (is to be) 
in accordance with priority of birth, in the absence of one wife married accord¬ 
ing to the sacrament and another not married according to the sacrament, 
and in the absence of one wife married while a virgin and another married 
when she had lost her virginity, (also) among two sons bom of the same wife 
or among twins. 

14 In the case of the Sdta, the MSgadha, the Vratya and the RathakSra, 
partition (is to be) in accordance with mastery (in the profession). 15 Tlie 
rest shall live under him* 16 If (all are) without mastery, they shall receive 
equal shares. 

slave, the water of a single well etc, (Jolly-Schmidt). Cs interprets vS aa a/w. Meyer prefers 
eiaddravyasya * of this whole property.* The idea of sarva can hardly be brought in in this 
way. — The rule about the rest of the property would also apply to U^anos’s scheme. — 
For special shares, cf. Manu, Apastamba, 2.6.14.10-11. They are among kali-* 

varjyas later. 

8 addyddd bhaginyaf^: this can be reconciled with 8.5.10 if we suppose here that 
daughters do not inherit when there are sons. Meyer thinks of special shares being denied 
to them. That is not unlikely. Manu, 9.118, Yaj., 2.114, allow 1 /4th of a son’s share to a 
daughter. 

0 mdnu§a, i.e., capacity to earn, to manage the household etc. — iye^tMrhiad i 
he loses a part of the special share ; his regtilar share is not aitected* any&yavrtH^ is 
from Cb. andyavfttifi of the mss. could mean * living without earning an income,’ but does 
not appear a likely reading. 10 sarnom refers to only. 

12 jye^thdMdd ardham: this would come from the estate, or from the eldest son’s 
special share, if the latter is mdnu^ahlna^ 

18 saihskridsamskrlctyoft {abhdve) : i.e., the son of a sarhskrid wife would be senior to 
that of an asathskridf irrespective of age. OBamskrid ‘ one married by the Gandharva and 
other forms ’ (Cb). — -krtak^aiayvfr is from the comment in Cb for -krtakriyayar, Cs 

understands by the latter the same as krtak^atd* But in 8.7.4, kttakriyd is * one married in 
the proper way.* Meyer proposes kanydkrtdkrtakriyayor^ i.e., kanydkrtakriyd and krtdltfta- 
kriyd (kfid meaning ‘ violated *). This is hardly satisfactory. The idea, of course, is that 
the son of a wife who was a virgin at the time of marriage is senior to that of a wife not virgin 
at the time, irrespective of age. — yamayor : cf. Manu, 9.125-6. 

14 aifoaryato, i.e., according to proficiency In the profession. 
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Among (a Brahmin’s) sons from wives beloning to the four varnas^ 
the son of the Brahmin wife shall receive four shares, the son of the Ksatriya 
wife three shares, the son of the Yskiiya wife two shares, the son of the Sudra 
wife one, 18 By that is explained partition among sons from wives belong¬ 
ing to three and two varnas of a Ksatriya and a VaiSya (respectively), 

19 A Brahmin’s son born of a wife belonging to the immediately next 
varn^ is to have an equal share, 20 That of a Ksatriya or a Vai^ya is to 
have half a share, or an equal share if endowed with manly qualities. 

21 The only son among two wives, one of the same varna (as the hus¬ 
band) and the other of a different varna, shall receive everything, and shall 
maintain the kinsmen. 

22 In the case of Brahmins, however, the son born of a Sudra wife shall 
receive (only) one-third (of the property) as his share, a sapinda or a proxi¬ 
mate member of the family (shall receive) two-thirds for the sake of 
offering the funeral oblations. 28 In the absence of these, the father’s 
teacher or pupil (shall receive the two-thirds). 

24 Or, a person appointed, either a mother’s kinsman or a person 
of the same goira, may beget on his wife a h^etraja son; to him he shall 
allot that property. 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

SECTION eo (Continufid) 

(m) Classification of Sons 

1 * Seed, dropped in the property of another, belongs to the owner of 

the field,’ say (some) teachers. 2 ‘The mother is (only) a leather-bag (for 
holding the seed); who owns the seed, to him belongs the child,’ say others. 
8 ‘Both are to be found,’ says Kautilya. 

IS ks'Xtrit/mmiiifayoh: the ratios would be 3; 2:1 and 2 : 1 respectively. Cf. Manu, 
9.152-3, Yftj., 2.125. 

19-20 Tliis seems to be an alternative to ss. 17-18. In this arrangement a K^atriya’s 
son from a VaiiSya wife gets less than in the preceding arrangement. According to Cs, this 
arrangement operates when there are no sons from the otlier wives. There is nothing to 
indicate this. Cb seems to refer arh,ia to jye^thdmSa* 

22 p&rainmli ; see 8.7.21. Cb states that according to others this rule applies by 
upalak^ana also to a Ksatriya*s son from a Sudra wife. 23 dc&ryo ^ntevdsi vd : the Smrtis 
mention these in the regular list of heirs before the king; cf. Manu, 9.187, YSj., 2.185. 
Tlieir mention in the present context is more appropriate. 

24 mya, i.e., the Brahmin who Ixas only a Mrdputfa, — mdtrhandhufi ; this is because 
a sapifida or a kiilya is not there. — taddhanam, i.e., the 2/3rds share. 

8.7 

3 mdyam&nam tMayam : Cb has ‘ since both k^etra and are necessary, the offspring 
belongs to both.’ The idea rather is, in certain circumstances, it belongs to the owner of the 
ksetra^ in others to the ytjin. By agreement, he belongs to both, when he is called doydww- 
9ydyairia ; cf. s, 7 below. Cf. Manu, 9.82 flf,, for a full discussion. 
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A (son) begotten by oneself on a duly married wife is the legitimate 
son. 5 Equal to him is the son of the appointed daughter. 

6 A (son) begotten on the wife (of a man) by a person appointed, whether 
of the same gotra or of a different gotra^ is the ksetraja son. 7 If the begetter 
has no other son, he belongs to both fathers or both goiras and offers funeral 
offerings to and inlierits property from both. 8 With the same duties and 
rights as he, is the (son) secretly born, who is, however, secretly begotten in 
the house of the kinsmen. 

9 One abandoned by the kinsman is the cast-off, a son to him who 
performs the sacraments for him. 10 The offspring of a maiden is the 
‘ maiden’s son.’ 11 The (son) of a bride married when enceinte is ‘ brought 
with the marriage.’ 

12 The (son) of a woman remarried is ‘ the remarried woman’s son.’ 18 
If begotten by oneself, he becomes an heir to his father and kinsmen. 14 
If begotten by another, (he is an heir) only to him who performs the sacra¬ 
ments for him, not to the kinsmen. 15 With the same rights is the adopted 
son, given with water by the parents. 

16 One who himself or through his kinsmen has offered to be a son is 
the son who has approached. 17 One appointed to the position of a son is 
the son made. 18 One purchased is the son bought. 

19 Wlien, however, a legitimate son is bom, (the others), if of the same 
varna, receive a one-third share, if not of the same varna, receive only food and 
clothing. 

4 kftakriy^ is one who is duly married. Cf. S.6.18 above. 5 putrik^putrah : of, 
Manu, 9.127 £f. 

6 anyagotrena i this v/onld refer to wMfbandhus; cf.Z.Q,24, also IA7,50. 7 dvigotro 

vd : vd has the sense of ca (Cs). This is the dvydmu^ydyana of the later texts. — Cf. Manu, 
9.182. Yaj., 2.127. Baudhayana. 2.2.21, is an exact parallel and Katyayana has a metrical 
rendering of tiiis rule. 8 bandhilndm : Meyer proposes bandhund ‘ by a kinsman,’ which is 
not necessary, — tu has no significance. 

9 samakatiuh ; the upanayana samskdra is primarily meant. 10 kdnlnah : cf. Manu, 
9.172 (he belongs to the man who marries the mother), Yaj., 2.129 (he belongs to the mother’s 
father). 

18 smyamjdta^ i.e., begotten by the second husband, and parojata^ i.e., a son by the 
first husband, who is accepted by the second husband. Cb Cs refer them to the aurasa^ 
and ksetraja and others respectively. There is no reason why these should be imderst^d here. 
Two kinds oipaunarhhava are clearly to be understood. —* piiut bandhundrh ca is as pro¬ 
posed by Meyer. It is obviously the original reading. 15 tatsadharmd : Cb Cs refer tat to 
svayamjdtn. Normally it should refer to parajdta. On this view, the rights of the adopted 
son would appear restricted. 

16 bandhubhir vd : because he has no parents he Is given by the kinsmen. — For the 
sons, cf. Manu, 9.158-179, Yaj., 2.128-182 (closely agreeing with this text), Narada, 18.45-47. 

19 Baudliayana, 2.8.11, agrees, using the same words (cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, Some 
Aspects etc., p. 69). 
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The sons of a Brahmin and a Ki^triya born of a wife belonging to 
the immediately next varna are of the same varna (as the father), of a wife 
belonging to the next but one varna, are not of the same varna. 21 A 
Brahmin’s son from a Vai^ya wife is AmbaStha, from a Sudra wife a Nisada 
or a Para^ava. 22 A Ksatriya’s son from a Siidra wife is Ugra. 28 A 
VaiSya’s son (from a Sudra wife) is nothing but a Sudra* 24 And of these 
(three varna^) sons begotten on wives of the same varna by those who have 
not practised the vows, are Vratyas. 25 These are the ‘right order ’ sons. 

26 From a Sudra (are born of a Vai5ya, a Ksatriya and a Brahmin wife 
respectively) the Ayogava, the Ksatta and the Cai;idala. 27 From a Vai^Sya 
(are born) the Magadha and the Vaidehaka (of a K^triya and a Brahmin 
wife respectively). 28 From a Ksatriya (is born) the Suta (of a Brahmin 
wife). 29 The Suta and the Magadha mentioned in the Pura^ia, however, 
are different, a special type from the Brahmin and the Ksatriya. 

80 These are the ‘ reverse order ’ sons, who come into existence because 
of the transgression of his own duties by the king. 

31 From an Ugra on a Nisada wife is begotten the Kukkuta; in the 
opposite case, the Pulkasa. 82 From an Ambastha on a Vaidehaka wife 
is born the Vairia; in the opposite case, the Ku^ilava. 88 From an Ugra 
on a Ksatta wife is born the Svapaka. 84 These and others are the inter- 
pxediate castes. 

85 A Rathakara is a Vai^ya, (so called) because of his profession. 

86 Among them, marriage (is to be) in their own (caste of) origin, 
there is to be the observance of precedence and the pursuit of the hereditary 

20 Mahu, 10,6, considers all three anantardpuiras siHsadria. Yaj,, 1.91 if., differs and 
gives names for the mixed castes so formed, which are unknown to Manu, Karada and Kail- 
i:ilya, 21 ni^ddafy pdraiavo vd : Meyer says the former is an offspring of a regular marri¬ 
age, the latter is a bastard, and refers to Baiidhayana, 2.2.29-30, for support. 24 acarita^ 
vratebhyafi: the vraia is principally upanayana. Manu, 10.20, also seems to derive vrdtya 
from mala * vow, sacred rite Meyer would derive it from vrdta ‘ a group,’ either as 
♦ those wandering in groups ’ or * those fallen from their group.’ 

26 This text does not speciftcally prohibit pratilonia marriages, though s. 80 implies 
that. The women are likely to be wives, not mistresses, 29 pauran^ikas tvanyafi etc.: Cs 
understands by Suta Sauti Romaharsai;»a, the narrator of the Mahabharaia, who is said to 
have sprung from a sacridcial altar ; so was Magadha, according to the Vi^x^u Pur&x^a, 1.8. 
They are superior to Brahmins and Ksatriyas respectively (Cs). This is very doubtful. In 
fact the s. is suspicious. vUe^ah or vUe^atah cannot be properly construed in the sentence. 
The s. appears to be a late marginal comment that has got into the text. Cb seems to 
understand the Suta as springing from a Brahmaiia and Magadha from a K§atriya. 

35 vaiiyo is from Cb from vainyo of the rass. The latter cannot be right because the 
Vainya and the Hathakara follow dilterent professions. As Cb remarks ‘ according to some 
Rathakara is an antardla community, but he is only a Vainya called by this name because 
of the profession. ’ •— This theory of the origin of mixed castes is, of course, open to many 
serious objections. 

36 pilrvdparagdmitvam seems to refer to precedence in social matters, in accordance 
with the origin of the mixed castes. Gb Cs, reading purvdvara-, understand the rule of hyper- 
gamy, a man of a higher community marrying a woman of a lower one. If this is meant, 
we should have a vd after it, showing an option to svayonau vivdhafy. •— It is proposed 
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they are to have the same special duties as the iShdra, 
expecting the Can#la* 

88 Only the king, behaving in this manner, obtains heaven, otherwise 

hell, 

89 In the case of all intermediate castes, partition is to be in equal 
shares, 

40 Whatever be the customary law of a region, a caste, a corporation 
or a village, in accordance with that alone shall he administer the law 
of inheritance. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

SECTION 61 CONCERNING IMMOVABLE PROPERTY 

(^) Concerning Dwelling-places 

1 Disputes concerning immovable property (are to be decided) on the 
testimony of neighbours. 

2 A house, a field, a park, an embankment, a tank or a reservoir is 
immovable property. 

8 Along the house (is to be) a boundary, fixed with iron wires in pillars 
at the comers. 4 He should cause the house to be made in conformity with 
the extent of the boundary. 5 Or, he should cause a new fixing of the 
boundary to be made two arainis or three padas away from the wall of a neigh¬ 
bour’s house, 

to omit mtdharmam sthapnyei read after m in the mss. Those words require r/E/d as the 
subject, whichc an be tinderstood neither in the preceding nor the following clause. 
These clauses show that pUrvdpam- etc. are in the nominative, not accusative. 87 
cmy'ztra canddlehtiya}i, l.e,, a Cai^^&la is not to follow the professions of a Sudra. Cf. 
Manu, 10.51-56. 

38 This also is a spurious s., obviously a marginal comment by the same hand that 
added svadharmam sthdpayet above. No reference is made to the king’s conduct in this 
Chapter to justify the worcis evath vartamdnak. 

39 Cb seems to imply that males and females all get equal shares. Meyer points out 
the contrast with 3.6.14-15 above. But the mtardlas are probably only those in ss. 31-88, 
which do not include those of 3.6.14. 

40 Manu, 8.41, makes the rule applicable to alliuatters, not to inheritance alone. 

8.S 

Tlie 61st praJcaraiika is also spread over three Chapters, 8.8-10. 

3 kar^akildyasasamhanflho: Cb has * having a fixing of durable substances with 
copper wires in the pillars (ktla) at the corners {kari^a)*^ Cs has iron instead of copper 
(dyasa). Meyer has * an iron joining with pegs (klla) that have ears (karnn, i, e., barbs ?),* 
^Pointed iron pegs* Is possible, but the commentators may be right. Perhaps '-mnd^addho 
is to be read for •^Hambandho. —~ setuh here is ‘ a boundary ’ or *’ boundary-mark * as in 
8.9.10 ff. 4 hho%a is here * expanse, extent * (O). 6 For paaa and oroiwi, sec 2.20.11 
and 12. —• detiahandha is evidently ‘ fixing of the limit or boundary \ Cb reads pdde 

bandham, paraphrased by ‘ nemibandha, fixing of the circumference Cs understands 
pdde bandham as * foundation.’ That reading, however, is iinceirtain. 




[pation. 87 Or, 
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(He should make) the dung-hill, the water-course or the well, not m a 
place other than that suited to the house, except the water-ditch for a woman 
in confinement till the end of ten days (from delivery). 7 In case of transgres¬ 
sion of that, the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed). 

8 By that are explained the work of cutting fire-wood and channels for 
water used for rinsing on festive occasions. 

9 He should cause to be made a deep-flowing water-course or one falling 
in a cascade, three padas away (from a neighbour’s wall) or one aratni and a 
half (away). 10 In case of transgression of that, the fine is fifty-four panas. 

11 He should cause to be made a place for carts and quadrupeds, 
a fire-place, a place for the large water-jar, the grinding mill or the pounding 
machine, one pada away or one aratni (from a neighbour’s wall). 12 In 
case of transgression of that, the fine is twenty-four 

13 Between all two structures or two projecting rooms, (there is to be) 
an open lane one hi^ku (wide) or three padas* 14» Between them, the distance 
between the eaves of roofs (is to be ) four angulas, or one may over-lay the 
other. 

15 He should cause to be made a side-door in the intervening lane, 
measuring one kisku, for making repairs to what is damaged, not (allowing) 
crowding, 16 For light, he should cause a small window to be made high up. 
17 When the dwelling is occupied, he should cause it to be covered. 

6 vti na is from Cb, so is the additional anyatra ; but grhociidd is proposed for its grho^ 
cUam* The ablative is clearly necessary for the sense. The is niore likely that of a 
neighbour. The idea is that the dung-nill etc., are not to cause nuisance to the latter. — 
anyatra sUtikdkitpMt i.e.,the neighbours liave to put up with the nuisance of waste water 
from a lying-in chamber for a period of ten days from delivery. 

8 tenUy i.e., * by the rule of the sutikdkUpa ’ (Cb Cs). It seems, however, tliat tena 
would refer to the principal rule rather than to the exception to it. Perhaps, indhanavaghd'- 
iana corresponds to the principal rule, while katydi^akfyepi to the exception, -kftarn after 
*ghdiana is not neccvssary, Meyer would look upon it as a separate word and construe it with 
kalydtj^akrtye^u * arrangements for joyous festivities.’ Tbuit is not very happy. —• dod- 
modfika ; JMeyer has ‘ water strained after rice is cooked,’ That is one of the meanings of 
Hcdrna ; but ‘ water used for rinsing the mouth after meals * seems better, 

9 It is proposed to oruit prave4ya after aratnim vd* That is supported by its absence 
in the parallel s. 11. The word seems to luive got in from some comment in the margin. 
prwifavai^aprapdtam from Cb is an alternative to gUdhaprasftam, hardly to udakamdrgam 
itself as in Cs. It would mean * which flows in a cascade.’ Cb, however, has ‘where 
everything falls and flows,’ Cs ‘ a place where all water-streams can fall.’ udakamdrga is 
for drinking water as distinguished from bhrama which is for waste water ; see 9.4,2. 

11 cakricatu^ada * carts and quadrupeds.’ Cf 10.2.16. The quadrupeds can hardly 
be ‘elephants, etc,* (Cb). ‘Goats and bullocks (cakrin) and elephants, etc,’ (Cs) is 
improbable, Meyer’s * with a foundation of four circular (cakrin) padas ’ as adjective to 
agnistluim is altogether unlikely. 

18 prdk^iptaka seems to mean * projecting ’ beyond the area of the house ; by such 
4dldft are meant cakricatu^adasihdna etc. 

15 khandaphulldrtham asampdiam * for making repairs to what is damaged and for not 
allowing people to move in and out easily ’ (Cb)* Meyer has ‘ causing no knocking together 
when opened wide,’ which appears less I ikely. asampdta may mean * where there can he no 
crowding.’ Vt avasitny lit., * finished, completed,’ conveys the sense of ‘ occupied ’; cf. its 
opposite anavasita^ 8.16.31. — cftdJojfei ‘ should cover * apparently with curtains, as 

Jolly suggests. 
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Or, house-owners, by mutual agreement, may get things done as 
desired, (and) should avoid what is undesirable. 

19 And he should cause that part above the verandah which requires 
protection, to be covered by matting, or a wall touching (the roof), for fear of 
damage by rain. 20 In case of transgression of that, the lowest fine for vio¬ 
lence (shall be imposed), also in case of obstruction by doors or windows 
contrary to natural arrangement, except on royal high-ways and roads. 
21 (The same fine is to be imposed) in case of obstruction outside (the house) 
by parts of a ditch, stair-case, water-channel, ladder or dung-hill and in case of 
prevention of the use (of their rights by others). 

22 For one causing damage to the wall of another’s house the fine is 
twelve panas, double that in case of spoiling it with urine or dung. 

28 A free flow of water (must be allowed) in the channels when it is 
raining, else the fine is twelve panas. 

24 And (the same fine shall be imposed) on one staying on when forbid¬ 
den and on one ejecting a tenant, except in cases of (verbal and physical) in¬ 
jury, theft, forcible seizure,, adultery and wrongful use. 25 The (tenant) 
leaving of his own accord shall pay the balance of the annual rent. 

26 For one not rendering help in a common dwelling, for one obstructing 
a thing used in common and in case of prevention of (rightful) use (by others)., 
twelve panas is the fine. 27 Double that (is the fine) for destroying (what is 
used in common). 

28 Of sheds, court-yards and latrines, of fire-places and pounding- 
sheds, and of all open (spaces), use in common is desired. 


19 vdnalait is the ^ grhavaran^aka ^ (Cb, which shows the form vdnaldn). Meyer 
would understand ‘ a stick or pole {tati from ya?ti) which supports the net-work (vdna) of 
straw-matting ’ or * a pole of dried fruit.’ Neither seems intended. — dvdryahhdgam is 
from Cb ; dhdryabhoga- yields little sense. Meyer’s suggestion of ahdryuhhoga ‘ whose 
use cannot be taken away,’ that is, durable, hardly improves matters. avamatiahhiU 
tirh vd ; Cb Cs understand * a small wall,’ supplying katapracchanndm with it and treating vd 
as can The expression may mean ‘ a wall touching (the roof) ’ ’which would imply an en¬ 
closed verandah. Meyer interprets the reading avamadhhaktim as ‘ not leaking at the joints.’ 

20 nra/ilomu etc,: i.e., which impinge on the rights of neighboiurs. — anyatra etc,: this 

woiild imply that encroachments (hddhd) on rdjamdrga etc. are allowed, which is strange. 
Perliaps in their case a higher fine is to be thought of, though that is not specified. 

29 pratMlimok^afy, i.e., not blocking the free flow in the channels. 

24 avakrayimm : cf. 2.36.23. 25 mr^dvakrayaie^am : clearly a yearly contract 

of tenancy is implied. 

26 sdmanyamt i.e., things shared in common as in s. 28 below. — ca is necessary 
after bhoganigrahe and has been added. The text in Cb has bhogam ca grhey but the actual 
comment presupposes bhoganigrahe or hhogam ca nigrhfiaiahn 

28 ko?thaka ‘ door of the house ’ (Cb Cs). It may be the same asvdhanako^ha* a shed 
for vehicles’ of 3.9.25. — mrcdndm: cf. 2.5.6. The word means ‘a latrine.’ Cb, 
adopting varjdndm, renders it by ‘ rubbish-heap.’ Meyer’s proposed vtajdndm ‘ Cattle- 
herds’ is quite unlikely. 
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SECTION 61 (Coatimicd) 


{ii) Sale of Immovable Property; {iii-v) Fixing of Boundaries; 
{vi) Concerning Encroachment and Damage. 


1 Kinsmen, neighbours and creditors, in this order, shall have the right 
to purchase landed property (on sale), 2 After that, others who are outsiders 
(may bid for purchase). 

3 (Owners) shall proclaim a dwelling (as for sale) in front of the house, 
in the presence of members of forty neighbouring families, and a field, a park, 
an embankment, a tank or a reservoir (as for sale) at the boundaries, in the 
presence of village elders who are neighbours, according to the extent of the 
boundary, saying * at this price who is willing to purchase ? * 4 Wliat has 
been thrice proclaimed and not objected to, the purchaser shall be entitled 
to purchase. 

5 Or, in cose of increase in price because of competition, the increase in 
price together with the tax shall go to the treasury. 6 The (successful) bidder 
at the sale shall pay the tax. 7 In case of a bid by one who is not an owner, 
the fine shall be twenty-four panas, 8 If the (bidder) does not come fto take 
possession), the owner whose property was auctioned may sell (again) after 
seven days. 9 In case of transgression by one whose property was auctioned, 
the fine is two hundred parias in the case of immovable property, a fine of 
twenty-four panas in other cases. 

Thus ends (the topic of) sale of immovable property. 

10 A group of neighbouring five villages or ten villages shall decide a 
dispute regarding boundaries between two villages, by means of boundary- 
marks, immovable or artificial. 


1 abhydbhaveyuh : of. 2.2S.26 for the distinction in meaning from abhydvah* 

3 -kulye^u is proposed for -kulydh of the mss. in conformity with the locative in the 
parallel -grdmavfddhe^A* Cb understands the sense of the locative. The subject for ^dmye^ 
ytih is svdminah understood. — sd^nanta is an adjective to grdmavrddha, and not to grama, 
—^ setubhoga : cf. 3.8.4 above. — For an exactly parallel procedure, cf. 2.21.7-8. 
4 avydhatam * not objected to * by any one claiming the right of pre-emption, etc, Meyer 
has ‘ without hindrance ’ construing it with kretum labheta, — Since the sale is by auction, 
Meyer thinks of it as carried out under a court decree. In 2.21.7-0, however, there is no 
question of a court decree. In fact, all sales are controlled by the state and taxed. 

7 asvdmi- : Meyer thinks of a broker or an agent. Cs has ‘ one who has no right to 
land.’ Tlie. former seems intended. 9 pratikru?tdtikrama is not handing over possession 
to the purchaser. — anyatra, i.e,, property other than immovable. Contrast 8.15.1 
(which apparently applies only to traders). 

10 The sub-section ^mavivdda is to be found in ss. 10-14, k^eiravivdda in ss. 15-20, 
marydddsthdpana in ss. 21-23, and bddhdbddhika is ss. 24-38. Tlie colophon for maryddd- 
sthdpana alone is found. — sdmanfd as an adjective to paficagrdmi and daiagrdmi is from 
[ Cb and quite necessary. — sthdvaraifi, i.e., trees, rivers etc. — krtrimaih i.e., mounds, 
things buried underground etc. 


miSt/fy. 
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Elders among farmers and cowherds, or outsiders who formerly had 
possessions (there), conversant with the boundary-marks, either many or even 
one, should, after declaring the boundary-marks, point out the boundary, 
putting on a contrary dress. In case the boundary-marks as declared are not 
found, the fine shall be a thousand {pams). 13 He shall impose the same 
(fine) on those who, after the boundary is pointed out, remove the boundaries 
or destroy the boundary-marks. 

14 Or, the king shall fix, according as it may be beneficial, the boundary, 
the extent of the marks of which is lost. 

15 Village elders who are neighbours shall decide disputes concerning 
fields. 16 In case of difference of opinion among them, they shall arbitrate 
in favour of that in favour of which are the majority, the honest or the 
approved, or they shall follow the middle course. 17 The king shall take that 
property to which the claim of both is rejected, also that the owner of which 
has disappeared. 18 Or, he may allot it as it may be beneficial. 

19 In case of forcible seizure, the fine for theft (shall be imposed) in the 
case of immovable property. 20 In case of seizure on good grounds, he shall 
pay an amount (to the owner) after calculating his labour and profit. 

21 For removing the boundary (marks) the lowest fine for violence 
(shall be imposed). 22 For breaking the boundary, twenty-four panas (shall 
be the fine). 

23 By that are explained disputes concerning penance-groves, pasture 
lands, highways, cremation grounds, temples, sacrificial grounds and holy 
places. 

Thus ends (the topic of) fixing of boundaries. 

11 Cb seeins to have read •gop&lakalvhdhakaht* — puwahhvktihd va bdhydh : in view 
of this should be understood as an option to kar^aka- etc. Cb, however, reads abdhySft 
and contruas purvabhuktikdh with kar^aka- etc. •— abhijUafy from Cb is quite necessary for 
anabhijMh of the mss. — viparitave^dh, i.e., putting on a female dress ; cf. 2.06.39. 
12 sahasram : the fine appears to be rather exorbitant. 13 seiucckiddm ; trees are pri¬ 
marily thought of. 

15 H3re, too, Bdmanta is an adjective to grdmavfddha rather than an independent sub¬ 
stantive. Cf s. 3 above. 16 bahavaf} ducayo ^numatd vd : Cs understands vd as ca ‘ majo¬ 
rity who are honest and approved by the people/ It scents, however, that there is an option 
between iacaya^ and annamidh^ the latter being * acceptable to both parties to the dispute 
Cf. 3.11.26-7 in oonneetioa with witnesses, also 3.11.39. — madhyam irhiadytih, i.e., in 
effect divide the disputed portion equally. 17 ubhayaparoktam in proposed for vbhayam 
paraktam of the mss. As adjective to vdsiUj the emendation is obviously necessary, the 
meaning being ‘ to which the claim by both parties is disallowed or lost {pard-uktay Cb 
explains the other reading * if the two parties are unable to come to terms ’; Cs has ‘ if both 
decisions, viz., the majority and the middle course are rejected by suitors.* Neither is 
happy. For pwrokta (xised of a party to a dispute), see 3.1.19 ff. 

20 kdraridddne^ e.g,, when received as a pledge for debt etc. bandham is clearly 
‘ an amount which is arrived at by deducting from the produce of the field charges for bis 
own labour and a legitimate profit on the working of the field. The sen.se of surety does 
not suit here. See 3.3.4 above. 

31 Wliereas siman refers to boundaries between villages, imryddd refers to those 
between fields, etc- 
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All disputes whatever (shall be decided) on the testimony of neigh¬ 


bours. 


25 As between a pasture land, dry land, wet-crop field, a vegetable 
garden, a threshing floor, a shed and a stall for vehicles the earlier one may 
suffer encroachment from the later one. 26 Dry regions (are those) with 
the exception of groves for Vedic study and s^raa-sacriflces, temples and 
holy places. 

27 In case of damage to the ploughing or seeds in another’s field by the 
use of a reservoir, channels or a field under water, they shall pay compensa¬ 
tion in accordance with the damage. 28 In case of mutual damage to fields 
under water, parks and embankments, the fine (shall be) double the damage. 

29 A tank on a lower level, constructed afterwards, shall not flood with 
water a field watered by a tank on a higher level. 30 A (tank) constructed 
on a higher level shall not prevent the flooding with water of a lower tank, 
except when its use has ceased for three years. 31 For transgression of 
that, (the punishment shall be) the lowest fine for violence and the emptying 
of the tank. 

82 The ownership of a water-work, not in use for five years, shall be lost 
except in cases of distress. 

83 When tanks and embankments are newly constructed, an exemption 
(from taxes) for five years (should be granted), when those that are ruined and 
abandoned are renovated, an exemption for four years, when those that are 
over-grown with weeds are cleared, for three years, when dry land is newly 
brought under cultivation, for two years. 34 He is free to mortgage or sell. 

85 (Owners) may give (water) in return for a share of produce of various 
kinds from sowings in fields, parks and gardens watered by (their ) dug-out 

24 sarva em viv&ddl ^: this has reference to disputes about damage to property which 
are now about to be discussed. 

26 ve^ma seems to be a shed for storing grains etc., though a residential building is also 

likely. Meyer understands as one. Cf., however, 3.10.29 below. 26 The idea 

apparently is that these sthala regions are not to suffer encroachments by keddra etc. It 
seems likely that the s. is a marginal gloss by some pious hand which has got into the text. 

27 ddhdraparivdkakeddropabhogaih i in view of the plural, three ideas appear better 
than a single idea, viz., ‘ the use of wet-ftelds receiving water by channels from a reservoir.’ 

80 uparinivi^tam : paic&t may be understood with this, but is not necessary. 

83 parihdrah: the exemption would be from land revenue as fixed in 2.24.18. — 
samup&Aiifhdtidm ‘ overgrown with weeds etc.’ (Cb). It could hardly mean * overflowing 
their banks (and thus damaged) ’ (Meyer), sthalasya : as we have to understand nava- 
pravartane with this also, new land brought under cultivation for the first time is obviously 
meant. 84 svdfmd : * avdmi would have been better ’ (Cs). The idea is that the conces¬ 
sions do not affect rights flowing from ownership. 

85 The 8. seems to refer to lending water from one’s water-works in return for a stipu¬ 
lated share of the produce. It would be better to read -tatdkodakam or at least -tafdkam* 
— khdtaprdvrttima * set in motion by digging ’ evidently refers to canals, nadtriibandhdya- 
tana may mean ‘ a structure, i.e., an arrangement dependent on a river (such as a dam).* 
tatdka is a tank. From these, water is given to keddra, drdma and sa^avartia ‘var- 
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aek, structures based on rivers or tanks* or to others as it may be advan¬ 
tageous. 

86 And those who use these on lease, on hire, as a pledge, for a share or 
with authorization for use, shall keep (them) in repair. 87 In case of failiu^e 
to repair, the fine in double the loss. 

88 For one letting out water from the dams out of turn, the fine 
shall be six panas, also for one obstructing, through negligence, the 
water of others when it is their turn* 


CHAPTER TEN 


SECTION 61 (Continued) 

{vti) Damage to Pastures, Fields and Hoads 
SECTION 62 NON-OBSERVANCE OF CONVENTIONS 

1 If one obstructs a customary water-course in use or makes (a new one) 
that is not customary, the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed), also 
if one constructs in another’s land a dam, a well, a holy place, a sanctuary 
or a temple. 2 If a (person) himself or through others puts to mortgage or 
sale a charitable water-work, continued since old times, the middle fine for 
violence (is to be imposed), the highest on witnesses, except when it is in 
ruins and abandoned. 

8 In the absence of the owner, \allages or persons of a pious dis¬ 
position should repair (these). 

ious kinds of produce ’ from keddra, ardma and With the last two, msya as * grains * 

is not quite suitable, -uttarika has reference to ‘ the return ’ received. Meyer, in the main, 
has this explanation. Cb, however, has ‘ water from a well {kMta)y from a river (nadydya- 
tana)f from canals from a river-dam (nihandhdyatana), from a tank from a field 

(keddra)^ trom a garden (drdma), or from plantations {^anda), may be given in such a way 
that the quality (varrta) and quantity (bkdga) of the crops are improved {uttarikay drama 
and sai^da as sources of water are doubtful. And keddra^ drdma and are hardly on the 
same footing as tatdka etc. — anyebhyo, i.e., to owners of fields other than keddra, drdma 
and ^anda, and others to whom the water would be useful. 

86 prakraya ‘ lease ’; cf. 2.12.22. In view of that, ‘ purchase ’ (Cs) is not right. 

bhoganisr^a ‘ what is allowed for use ’ for the time being. — pratikuryuh, i.e., repair 
any damage caused by them. 

38 avdre and vdre from Cb are preferable to apdre and pdre of the mss. It is doubtful 
if pdra can mean * a sluice-gate ’ (Meyer), vdra is ‘ a turn ’ for receiving water from a tank 
etc. used in common. 

8.10 

The last sub-section of the 01st prakarana is contained in ss, 1-84, while the short 62nd 
prakararj^a is found in ss. 85-4 6. •— namaya is more of a convention than a consciously made 
agreement between parties, though that also seems included. 

1 The stop after nive^ayatah, instead of after sdhafiodandah, is as in Cb. 2 dharma- 
setu is a tank or other water-work made by some charitable person. 

3 svdmyabhdoe; Cb restricts the rule to dharmasetu only. 
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^ The size of roads has been explained in the ‘I^ay-out of the Fort*. 
For encroaching on a path for small animals or men the fine is twelve 
panm, on a path for large animals twenty-four panas, on a road for elephants 
or fields fifty-four panas, on a road to a dike or a forest one hundred and six, 
on a road to a cremation ground or a village two hundred, on a road in 
a dronamukha five hundred, on a road in a sthdniya, the countryside or pasture 
land one thousand. 

6 In case of reducing the size of these (roads), the fines are one-quarter 
of the fines (mentioned). 7 In case of ploughing (on them, the fines are) 
as prescribed. 

8 If the owner of the field takes away the field or the tenant leaves it at 
the time of sowing, the fine shall be twelve panas, except in cases of defect, 
calamity or unbearable conditioas. 

» Tax-payers shall mortgage or sell (only) to tax-payers. Brahmin owners 
of gift-lands (only) to Brahmin owners of gift-lands. 10 Otherwise, the 
lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed). 11 Or, (the same fine is to be 
imposed) on a tax-payer settling in a village exempt from taxes. 12 But 
one settling in a tax-paying village shall have freedom to get all things, 
excepting a house. 18 That also he may give him. 

If one does not till land that is inalienable, another may use it for five 
years and return it after receiving compensation for his exertions. 

15 Non-tax-payers, living in a different place, may live On the produce 
(of their fields). 

16 Tenants shall accompany, by turns, the village headman journeying 
on village business. 17 Those who do not accompany shall pay a (penalty 
per) yojana of one pana and half a pana. 

4 durganiveSe : in 2.4.8-S above. 5 rundhataht : encroachment on the road is to be 
understood. — fatchatah cannot be ‘ six hundred,’ in view of its place in the rising scale • 

‘ one hundred and six ’ is possible, though unusual. Cb seems to have read ialvah ‘ one 
hundred,’ which might appear better. 

8 atikarfave ‘ reducing in size (from what is recorded in the documents) ’ (Cb). Per¬ 
haps atikariane was the original reading. Meyer proposes abhikarmne ‘ ploughing up close 
to the road ’ (Nachtrag). r -o o t- 

8 upavdsa, as distinguisihed from k?etrika, is clearly ‘ a tenant.’ — dasopanipdtd- 
vifahy^yafy : see 8.15.2-4. Here dofa is defect in the field, tools etc., upanipsta some 
calamity and axiifahya some unbearable condition of work, such as incapacity, illness etc. 

9 brakmade^kS/t -. of. 2.1.7. ^ 12 prekSmyam is not a right to first choice, as Meyer 
thinks. It is only a fight to obtain things. 18 dudy&t : the subject is apparently 

kaft, the headman of the village. 

14 Apparently the owner cannot claim it back within five years if he has not been 
tilling it, nor can the other use it for more than five years. 

15 The implication may be that tax-paying farmers cannot be absentee landlords. 

16 gr&mika is clearly the village headman; cf. s, 18 below. His duties axe not descri¬ 
bed anywhere. — upavOsah * tenants ’ are ‘ farm labourers ’ according to Russ. 17 ©rtfi- 
drdhapnrtikam is understood as 1/1/2 papas. It is also possible to understand an option 
between 1 papa and half a papa at the discretion of the headman. 
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For the village headmoB ejecting from the village one who is not a 
thief or an adulterer, the fine is twenty-four panas, for the village the highest 
(fine for violence). 19 The entry of one who has been ejected is explained 
by trespass. 

20 He should cause a fence to be made with pillars all round the village 
at a distance of one hundred dhanuses from it. 

21 They shall live on pasture land, intended for the grazing of cattle, by 
cutting (the ^ass), 

22 They shall receive one quarter (of a pana) per animal in the case of 
camels and buffaloes that have grazed on the pasture and moved away, half a 
quarter in the case of cattle, horses and donkeys, one-sixteenth part in the case 
of small animals. 28 If after grazing, the (animals) sit down, these same fines 
shall be double, fourfold if they stay overnight. 

24 Bulls belonging to village temples or a cow within ten days of her 
calving, and stud bulls are exempt from fines. 

25 In case the (cattle) eat the crops, he shall make (their owner) pay 
double the damage to the crops after calculating it in accordance with the 
harvest. 26 And if the owner allows the (cattle) to graze without informing 
(the owner of the field), the fine shall be twelve panas, twenty-four panas if he 
lets them loose. 27 For herdsmen the fines shall be half (of these). 28 The 
same (fines) he shall impose in case the cattle eat (the produce in) plantations. 
29 (The fines shall be) double if the fence is broken, also if the (cattle) eat 
grains in the sheds or the threshing circle. 

18 Apparently, only a thief or an adulterer could be exiled, and that by the headman 
or the entire village. 10 abhigamena is proposed for adhigamena in conformity with 
4.18.3-4 to wliich alone the reference in vydkhy&lah can be understood. 

20 upnsiUa is a small rampart (sdla), a sort of fence ; it provided an open space round 
the village and also served as a defence. 

21 vivltamalavanena : this is understood as vivftam dlmanena (by cutting the grass). 
Cb on this s. is missing. Cs has vimla^mdla (table-land or wood near the village) and mna* 
So Meyer, who has ‘ they shall provide these for gracing.* The compound in the singular 
would be strange in that case. — upajiveynh : the subject is ‘ grass-cutters \ It is be¬ 
cause these have an interest in the vivitcf that fines are laid down in the following ss. which 
go to the grass-cutters and not to the state. They may be supposed to pay a rent for the 
right to cut the grass in the pasture land. These seem to correspond to the wood-cutters 
of 2.17.8. 

22 f'Wpam ; cf. 2.29.4,6. — grhfitynh: the subject is ‘ grass-cutters.’ We cannot 
think of any state officers who can be the subject of this plural verb. 

24 uk$di }0 govrsd^ ca ' old bulls and stud-bulls’ (Cb Cs). Meyer’s ‘stud-bull* for 
the whole might appear better here. Cf. 2,20.8. Manu, 8.242, a close parallel, does not refer 
to old bullocks, 

26 svdminah : the owner of the cattle is more likely than that of the field, —- cdfra- 
yatah ‘ making them graze ’ (Cb), * leading them through the field ’ (Meyer). In the context 
the former is better despite 4.9.28. 27 pdlindm : perhaps we should xe&d pdldfidm. 
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3ro He shall take steps against injury (to cattle), 81 Animals from re¬ 
served parks or those that are protected, if found eating, should, after inti¬ 
mating the owner, be so driven off as not to cause injury to them. 

82 Cattle should be driven off with a piece of rope or a whip. 88 For 
causing injury to them in other ways, the fines for physical injury (shall be 
imposed). 84 Those that attack or whose offence is clear may be restrained 
by all (possible) means. 

Thus ends (the topic of) damage to fields and roads, 

85 The village itself shall receive the penalty of a farmer who, after 
accepting (residence in) a village, does not do (his share of) work. 86 He shall 
pay double the wage for the work if he does not do work, double each indivi¬ 
dual’s share if he does not contribute money, and a double share if he does not 
contribute food and drink on festive occasions. 

87 One who does not conti’ibute his share in a stage-show shall not wit¬ 
ness it with his people. 88 If he listens to or witnesses it secretly, he shall 
perforce give a double share, also in an undertaking beneficial to all. 

89 They shall obey the orders of one who proposes what is beneficial to 
all. 40 For not carrying them out the line is twelve panas. 41 If, on the 
other hand, they conspire together and beat him, the punishment for each 
severally shall be double the (prescribed punishment for the) offence. 
42 (The punishment shall be) severe for those who injure him. 

43 And seniority among them shall be fixed from the Brahmin down¬ 
wards. 44 And in their festivities, Brahmins, if unwilling, may not do any 
work and yet receive (their) share. 

30 hirmdpratfkdram is prevention of injury to cattle, which is a new topic that now 
begins. 81 ahhayavana -; cf. 2.2.2, also 2.26.1. —- parigrhUdh : cf. 2.26.8. — svdminak : 
this, in effect, would be the king in the case of animals in the reserved parks. 

34 prdrthayammdh ; for the root, cf. 1.17.39. 

i ‘ 

35 grdmarn ahhtjupetya : i.e., accepting obligations consequent on his settling in the 
village and becoming a membnr of the community. — akurvatah : the object is svakamta* 
—. grdtwa em and not the state. 80 The readings and explanations adopted are from Cb. 
addne is necessary with hirariya- and Wuik^yapeya- to constitute an offence. 

88 nigraheiia : Cb explains ‘ for obstructing the work.’ In that case, the locative 
should have been used rather than the instrumental. The word seems used adverbially in 
the sense of ‘ by force, forcibly.’ Cf. Manii, 8.220, where we have nigfhya* 

41 hanyuh : the root seems used only in the sense of ‘ to beat, to strike.’ 42 upa- 
hanir^u ‘ those who cause death ’ (Cb Cs). It may be that ‘ those who cause serious injury’ 
are meant. 

44 brdhmand ndkdmdhy an emendation in the Punjab edition, is necessary instead 
of brdhymxie ndkdmdh ; with the latter reading Cs explains ‘ in the case of a Brahimn, they 
shall not apportion any share to him without first ascertaining his wishes.’ This is hardly 
satisfactory. ~ am,4am ca labheran : Cs explains ‘ may contribute, if they are willing.* 
This is hardly possible. Cb lias no comment on this s. Possibly it is a marginal gloss* 
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i& By that is explained the non-observance of conventions in the case 
of a region, a caste, a family and a corporation. 

46 The king should do what is agreeable and beneficial to these, 
when they build dikes that are of benefit to the country or bridges on 
roads or carry out works beautifying the villages or defences (of the 
villages). 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SECTION 63 NON-PAYMENT OP DEBTS 

1 One pana and a quarter is the lawful rate of interest per month on 
one hundred panas, five paiws for purposes of trade, tenpawa^ for those going 
through forests, twenty punas for those going by sea. 2 For one charging or 
making another charge a rate beyond that, the punishment shall be the lowest 
fine for violence, for witnesses, each one of them, half the fine. 8 If, however, 
the king is unable to ensure protection, the Gudge) should take into considera¬ 
tion the usual practice among creditors and debtors. 

4 Interest on grains (shall be) up to a half, on the harvesting of crops ; 
thereafter it may increase being turned into capital. 5 Interest on capital 
(shall amount to) half the profit, to be paid for one year, being set apart in a 

45 samgfut is an independent term, not to beconstruedwitheachofderfn, jdtiand&Mla, 
as It. P. Jayaswal {Hindu Polily, II, OS) thinks. Cf. 3.7.40 above. — anapakarma is 
failure to carry out or observe. 

46 samkrama ‘ a bridge, a causeway ’; ct 2.3.80 above. 

3.11 

As in the ManusmtHt the question of the evidence of witnesses is discussed in the section 
on debts. The law of evidence was i ndeed formulated primarily i n connection with debts. 

1 dharmya ... vydvahdriki can hardly mean ‘ according to sacerdotal law ’ and ‘ accord¬ 
ing to secular law" as Jayaswal {Manu and Ydj*, p. 15) thinks. — kdntdragdridm from Cb 
seems supported by Yaj.,2.3». 8 caritram.ue., practices usual among the two parties. 

These are to be taken into consideration because the traders venture into regions where the 
king’s protection cannot be assured. Cb has ‘ in such a manner as to suit the debtor and the 
creditor.’ Meyer proposes to read apakstyeta ‘ the whole relationship between creditors and 
debtors breaks down ’ i.e., creditors charge exorbitant rates and debtors hardly repay. This 
is unlikely. Russ, follows Meyer. Breloer (II, 49-53) renders rdjani ayogaksernavahe by ‘ so 
far as it is useful to the king’s fiscus or treasury,’ i.e., local usage in the matter is to be taken 
into consideration only if the king’s treasury does not suffer thereby. Tliis seems hardly 
possible. Cf. 1.13.7-8 above. 

4 updrdha : i.e., half the amount of grains fent as interest, Cb Cs have ‘ one and a 
halftimes.’ That would include the grains lent. — param^ i.e., if at harvesting time the 
loan in grains is not returned. — 77iUlyakrid, i.e., the loan in grains with the interest is 
turned into a money loan. Meyer, reading tipdrdhdvaram and a stop after sasyani^dttau, 
has ‘ interest in grains will be due when crops ripen. It may, after the fixing of the price, 
increase at least to half.’ Breloer has ‘ up to a half of the ripening held. After the crops 
have ripened, the interest is half the produce ’ (II, 85-7). Neither seems meant. 5 prak- 
aepa is capital or investment ; of. 4,2.36 etc. In this case money is lent to the farmer, the 
interest being half the produce. samnidhdmsannd ‘ accumulated in a store * (Breloer, 
who compares aamnidkatte smveimani in 2,9.25). Meyer’s ‘ if capital is sunk in the vicinity ’ 
is less likely, as the expression de.scribes vrddhi^ not pra^epa, Cb, reading mrhnidhdnamn'- 
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6 One away on a long journey or become obstinate (in making pay¬ 
ments) shally pay double the capital. 

7 For one recovering interest without fixing it or increasing its rate or 
claiming through witnesses the capital with interest added to it, the fine shall 
be four times the (one-fifth or one-tenth) part. 8 For claiming through 
witnesses a small amount (that was never lent), the fine shall be four times the 
non-existent (amount). 9 Of that, the receiver shall pay one-third, the rest 
he who helped him to receive it, 

10 Debt shall not increase in the case of a person confined in a long 
sacrificial session or by illness or in the preceptor’s house, or in the case of a 
minor or an insolvent. 

11 For one not receiving back the debt being paid off, the fine shall be 
twelve panas. 12 If (it is done) by pleading a valid reason, it shall remain 
in another’s custody with (further) interest stopped. 

13 A debt not taken notice of for ten years shall be irrecoverable, except 
in the case of a minor, an aged person, a sick person, a person in a calamity, 
a person away on a journey or in case of migi'ation from the country or disorder 
in the kingdom. 

14 Sons shall pay the debt with interest of a deceased person, or heirs 
inheriting the property or co-debtors or sureties. 15 (There shall be) no other 
suretyship. 16 The suretyship of a minor is void inlaw. 

na vavsikideyd as an independent s., has ‘ if interest is not taken for a number of years 
it should be calculated for one year only. ’ vdrsiki ‘ for one year ’ may, however, imply yearly 
interest, so long as the capital is not paid. 6 stanMapravistah : siamhha refers primarily to 
haughtiness whicli may lead to obstinacy in the matter of paying the debt. Cf 8,4.30. Cb, 
reading sathsiambha, seems to understand ‘ paralysis ’ by it. Meyer has ‘ (money) absorbed 
(pravista) in frozen capital,’ which is little likely, since with dadyat as the predicate, arlhah 
Can liardly be understood as the subject. — mulyadixigunam : according to Cb, this is the 
maximum even if many years have elapsed. 

7 irdvayatah v in view of irotr a witness,* this obviously means ‘ claiming with the 
help of witnesses,’ — bandha is the usual one-fifth or one-tenth, the fine for loss of suit 
(3.1.20-1). Four times that is meant. Cf. 3.12.6. Breloer (11, 87) who follows G1 in not 
reading vardhayato, has ‘ if one deposes that the capital {vdmuiya) or tlie interest (va lyfddhi) 
is higher than is actually the eme{aropyayLe., having enhanced) he is fined four times the 
enhanced amount (bandha),' That appears doubtful. 8 •catura- is omitted as in Cb. It 
may convey the idea of fraud, but does not appear genuine, tuccha ‘ insignificant ’ conveys 
the idea of a non-existent loan, in view of abhuta that follows, ^rdvat^dif^ a claim with the 
help of witnesses. 0 dddtd is obviously the false claimant^ whilepraddtd is the witness who 
would have helped him to get it. Thus Breloer (II, 88). Cb has the debtor and creditor 
respectively, and curiously has l/4th and 3/4th (for ttibhdgaTH and 

10 asdram ‘ indigent, ’ i.e,, an insolvent. Breloer (II, 85) seems to render it by ‘ an old 
man.’ narnam anuvaniheta^ i.e,, interest shall cease during that period. 

12 anyatra^ i.e,, with some reliable person as a deposit. 

13 etc.: cf, 3.16.30. 

14 Breloer (II, 85) treats sahagrdhinah as an adjective to praHbhuvah. 

15 anyaty i.e., suretyship for producing the debtor etc. Cf. YaJ., 2.53. 16 asdram : 
of. 3.1.34. Cbhas * ifthesurety is insolvent he need not pay when the debtordiies.’ It is not 
easy to see how this meaning is possible. 
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But sons, grandsons or heirs inheriting the property shall (be liable to) 
pay a (debt about the repayment) of which the place and the time are not fixed. 

18 Sons or grandsons shall bear liability for suretyship concerning life, 
marriage or land, to which no restriction as to place or time applies. 

-19 In case many debts become due at the same time, two (creditors) 
shall not simultaneously sue one (debtor), except when he is about to leave 
(the place). 20 Even in that case, he shall secure payment in the order of 
contracting the debts or first the dues of the king and of a Brahmin learned 
in the Vedas. 

21 The debt mutually contracted between a husband and a wife or a 
father and a son or between undivided brothers, is irrecoverable (through a 
court of law). 

22 Agriculturists and the king’s servants are not to be held at the 
time of their work. 23 And the wife (shall not be held liable) for the debt 
incurred by her husband, if she has not assented to it, except in the case of 
cowherds and farmers tilling for half the produce. 24 The husband, however, 
shall be held liable for the debt incurred by the wife, if he has gone abroad with¬ 
out providing for her. 

23 In case of admission (of the claim), it is best. 26 In case of non¬ 
admission, however, witnesses shall decide, those who are trustworthy, honest 
or approved, three at least in number. 27 Or, two (will suffice) if both parties 
agree, but never a single witness in the case of debt, 

28 Not allowed (as witnesses) are a wife’s brother, an associate, a depen¬ 
dent, a creditor, a debtor, an enemy, a cripple, and a convicted person, also those 
mentioned before as unfit for transactions. 29 The king, a Brahmin learned 
in the Vedas, a village servant, a leper and a wounded man, an outcast, a 
Candlala, a person following a despised profession, a blind, deaf, dumb or self- 
invited person, a woman and a king’s officer (shall not be cited as witnesses) 

17 asamkhydta- etc.: the substantive is ri^am (Cb) rather than prdiibhav^am (Meyer). 

With the former, datlyuh is used, with the latter vaheyuh as in s. 18. — This is different 

from s. 14 in that here grandsons are also made liable, and salutgrSn^ah and jrraiihhuvah are 
excluded. 

18 jlvilapratibhu seems to be a guarantor of a man’s life, while vivdhapraiibhu seems to 
be the same ttfi sukhav(isthaotSA.9,26. bhumipratibhum&y be a guarantor for the return 
of land by tenants. — The s. implie.s that r{iaprdti6/int)y« does not pass onto sons and 
grandsons, 

22 agrahydh : grab is primarily ‘ to seize, to arrest ’; but liability to pay the debt is 
intended in the following ss, 23 anyatra etc.: i.e., the wives of these become liable even if 
their assent was not secured. 

25 uttamah : supply paksah (Cb), updyah (Cs.) Meyer proposes uttarmm, which is not 
necessary. 26 incayo 'numatd va : the option is between iucayah^ and anumatdh, prdtyayi- 
halva being compulsory. Cf. 3.9.16 above. 

amarthin seems to mean * a dependent.’ Cb has ‘ one.who says that such and such 
a person has taken a loan.’ purve etc.: a reference to 8.1.12. 29 ahamvddin : who 

offers to give evidence without being cited. — svavargebhyahy i.e., a ^rotriya for a iroiriya 
and so on. 
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in the e^ise of their own groups. 30 In cases of (verbal and physical) 
injury, theft and adultery, however, (all may be cited as witnesses) except an 
enemy, a wife’s brother and an associate. 31 In the case of secret trans¬ 
actions, one woman or man, who has heard or witnessed it, may be cited as a 
witness, excepting the king or an ascetic. 

32 Masters may bear testimony for servants, priests and preceptors for 
disciples, and parents for sons, without being forced, or the latter (may do so) 
for them. 33 And in case of their suing each other, the betters, if defeated, 
shall pay one-tenth (as fine), the inferiors, one-fifth. 

Thus ends the topic of witnesses. 

34 The (judge) should exhort witnesses in the presence of Brahmins, 
a water-jar and fire. 35 In that connection, he should say to a Brahmin 
(witness), ‘ Speak the truth.’ 86 To a Ksatriya or a Vaiigya (he should say), 

‘ Let there be no fruit of sacrificial and charitable deeds for you (if you speak 
untruth); you would go, potshered in hand, begging for alms to the house of 
your enemy. ’ 37 To the Sudra (he should say), ‘ Whatever the reward of your 
merit between birth and death, that would go to the king and the king’s sin 
come to you in case of a false deposition, and punishment will also follow ; even 
afterwards facts as seen and heard would be found out; being of one mind, 
bring out the truth.’ 88 For those who do not bring out (the truth), the fine 
shall be twelve panas after seven days ; after three fortnights, they shall pay 
the (amount of the) suit. 

39 In case of differences among witnesses, the (judges) should decide in 
favour of that party in whose favour are the majority, honest or approved, or 

Or, the king should take that object. 


should follow the middle course. 40 


41 If witnesses testify to an amount less than (that claimed in) the suit, 
the plaintiff shall pay a part of the excess (claimed, as fine). 42 If, on the 
other hand, they testify to a larger amount, the king should take that excess. 

32 anigrahexta^ i.e.S without being forced. 33 For the terms, see 3.1.20-21. 
Breloer (11,90) seems to understand by tUtama atid avara higher and lower classes in general, 
not only those in s. 82, That is unlikely in view of emm. 

37 vah ... ytksrnm : the plural may show that the Madras are exhorted jointly, while 
the others are abjured individually, — anubaddhah as an adjective is clearly necessary, 
not anubandhah. — npaharata is from Meyer which is better for sense than avaharata. 
The prepositions am and upa are often interchanged due to scribal errors. 38 anupahara- 
tdm refers to refusal to bear testimony. False testimony is mentioned later, — saptard- 
trad Urdhvam : Cb Cs add that the \2-pa7^a fine is for each day after the seventh. abhi- 
yogani ‘ the amount of the suit plus 1/lOth as fine ’ (Cb), apparently because the state must 
receive its charges. 

39-40 etc.: cf. 8.9.16-17. 

41 bandham seems to be one-fifth; one-tenth is inapplicable in this case, 
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What was badly heard or badly written through the folly of the 
plaintiff, or the affidavit of a person (since) deceased, shall, after intestigation, 
be decided only on the testimony of witnesses. 


44 ‘ In case of divergent (replies to) questions through the folly of wit¬ 

nesses themselves, they shall be fined the lowest, middlemost and highest fines, 
wltk regard to (testimony about) place, time and the matter (respectively),’ 
say the followers of Usanas. 45 ‘ False witnesses who bring into being a non¬ 

existent thing or ruin an existing thing, shall pay ten times that (thing) as fine, 
say the followers of Manu. 46 ‘ Or, if through folly they lead to a wrong 

judgment, death by torture (is to be the punishment),’ say the followers of 
Brhaspati. 47 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 48 For, witnesses have to testify to 

what is the truth. 49 For those who do not testify (to the truth) the fine is 
twenty-four pams, half that for those who do not speak out. 


50 The (plaintiff or defendant) shall produce witnesses who are not 
at a great distance in place or time. He may secure those who are at a 
distance or are unwilling to come, with a summons from the king. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


SECTION 64 CONCEBNING DEPOSITS 


1. The law of deposits is explained by that of debts. 

2 If the fortified city or the countryside is pillaged by enemy forces or 
forest tribes, or the village, the caravan or the herd is plundered by robbers. 


43 dufyimtarh duTlikhitam by tlie writer when the document (the promissory note)^s 
prepared. — prelWMniveiam : this is clearly a statement by a person since dead. Cb s 
‘ distraction of the writer’s mind by grief c.nused by death in the family is hardly lifeely. 

11 __ lift: rivi,— 


44 anum&e : questions as well as replies to them. Cf. 3.1.46. 45 The omission of 

fci»ri/ur6Mtm»in themss.isduetoaseribiilerror. Cf. 4.9.20. 46 OTSflOTCddaj/ofdw: be¬ 

cause of the causal, ‘causing a false judgment ’ is better than ‘ tendering contradictory 
evidence.’ 48 Cb Cs read dAmod .sdfesijiffA frotejii/d?! and explain dhrucff as a member 

of the neighbouring forty families ’ who are liable to be witnesses, apparently as in 8.9.8. 
Tills is doubtful, would mean in the context ‘ to bear testimony \ 49 ahruvamnam 

i.e., those who refuse to give evidence. The line agrees with that in s. SH . Cb Cs read 
adhruvandm ‘ those outside the forty families.’ Russ, has ‘ half that if (they emphasize) 
the testimony of unreliable witnesses (adhmvandm),^ 

50 nralipddawef; the subject would be or — Distant in time 

are such, e.g., as are engaged in a long sacrificial session. — aprasdrdn * who 
come,’ being unwilling. — svami^ ‘ king ’ (Meyer) rather than the ‘ judge (Cs). The 
summons would presumably be issued by the judge in the name of the king. 


8.12 


Along with upanidhi ‘ deposits ’ after which it is named, this prakararia deals with allied 
topics such as pledge, borrowing etc. All these, like debt, have tliis common element, 
that they involve the placing of one person’s goods in the temporary possession or charge 
of another. 


1 The rules particularly applicable would seem to be those in 8.11.11-24 concerning 
receiving it back, liability of heirs etc. 

2 cakrayuktand^e is proposed for cakraytikte nMe, cakrayukta means ‘ a carriage ’ as 
shown by 4.10.8 ; 4.13.22. lienee tbe pro|>osed reading or eakrayukte msfe is necessary. 
eakra oqn hardly be » fraud ’ (Cs) or ‘ «rmy ’ (Meyer) here. — Jt Is proposed to omit 
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wheeled carriage, or the (dep< 
or by the current in a calamity of fire or floods in the midst of the village, 
or the boat has sunk or is plundered, the (depositary), if himself involved, shall 
not be liable for the deposit. 

3 The user of the deposit shall pay charges for use in accordance with the 
place and the time, and a fine of twelve pa4 He shall be liable for what is 
lost or has perished in consequence of the use and (shall pay) a fine of 
twenty-four pams, or, if the (deposit) runs away for some other reason. 
5 He shall not be liable for a deposit that dies or is in distress. 

6 And in case of a mortgage, sale or denial of the deposit, the fine shall be 
four times one-fifth (its value). 7 In case of substitution or helping it to 
run away, (the fine shall be ) equal to its value. 

8 By that are explained the loss, use, sale, mortgage and misappropria¬ 
tion of a pledge. 

9 A pledge, yielding benefit, shall not be forfeit nor shall its capital 
bear interest, except when allowed. 10 A pledge, not yielding a benefit, 
may be forfeit and its capital shall bear interest. 

11 For one not returning the pledge to (the owner) who has come (to 
redeem it) the fine shall be twelve panas, 12 Or, in the absence of the credi¬ 
tor, the (debtor) may recover his pledge after depositing the redemption 
amount with village elders. 13 Or, the pledge, with further interest stopped 
and its value at that time fixed, may remain just there or in the charge of the 
office for prevention of loss and destruction. 14 Or, in the absence of the 

kiriwid ... dravye Da read in the mss, between -bddhe and jvdld-. It is obvious that grdma- 
madhydgnyudakdhddhe and jvdldvegoparuddhe go together and cannot be understood separa¬ 
tely. The omitted words cannot be easily construed with these, kupya in them is odd, and 
we have to suppose that irremovable objects could be spared by fire or floods. With ekade- 
^amuktadravye ‘ when fire or floods have spared part of tlie goods,* there should have been a 
statement about the depositary’s liability in the form of an exception. This expression 
can hardly mean ‘ when all goods are placed in one place ’ (Meyer), Cf 3.4,33 tor ekadeJa, 
The omitted words are clearly derived from some marginal gloss. — ahhydvahei: cf. 
2.28.20 for the distinction between this root and ahhydbhu* 

4 ni^pdtane implies alive deposit, an aninxal or a slave, pretam (s, 5) has the same 
implication. — anyathd seems to refer to ill-treatment, which makes the deposit run 
away. 

0 cahirgunapaficabandhOy i.e., four-fifths of the value of the deposit. Compensation to 
the owner would be distinct from thi.s fine. Cb Cs have * foiu* times as reparation to the 
owner and 4/5ths as fine.’ There is no reason for a four-fold restitution. 7 parivariane 
* change i.e., siibstitxition. 

9 Hopakarahy e.g., a cow whose milk can be used by the creditor, ^— sldet : sad seems 
to have the sense of ‘ to be forfeit, to be lost to the owner, ’ if the owner is unable to redeem it 
within the stipulated period. — anyatra nisargdt implies a case where the benefit from 
the pledge is not sufficient to cover the expected interest. Cb Cs read these words in s. 
10 where they are inappropriate. G2 and M omit s.lO. 

12 niskrayam ‘ redemption amount ’ is, i n effect, the capital lent plus interest as it may 
be due. 13 tatrdivay i.e., in the creditor’s house. andiavimUakararia seems to be 

something like a lost property office. 14 dhdrarrikdsamnidhdne is an emendation that is 
necessary for the sense. Cf. Yaj,, 2.68, —^ * With ^ raised price,’ i.e., 
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fthe (creditor), if afraid of destruction (of the pledge), may sell it, with 
the judges^ permission, at the highest price, or to the satisfaction of the 
Guardian of Deposits. 

15 But an immovable (pledge) that can be enjoyed after labour or 
enjoyed in its fruits (without labour), may bring in a profit over and above 
the value of the interest on the capital, without causing a reduction in the 
capital. 16 He who enjoys it without authorization shall surrender the 
profit after deducting the value (of the interest due) and a part (as fine). 

17 The rest is explained by the law of deposits. 

18 By that are explained the direction and the conunission. 

19 Or, if a person in whovse charge is the object to be handed over, does 
not reach the place indicated while going with a caravan, or is plundered and 
abandoned by robbers, he shall not be liable for the object in his charge. 
20 Or, if he dies on the way, even his heir shall not be liable. 

21 The rest is explained by the law of deposits. 

22 They shall return, ill the same condition in which they received it, 
a thing borrowed or a thing hired. 23 They shall not be liable for a thing 
given with restriction as to place or time, if it is lost or ruined through deteriora¬ 
tion or some sudden calamity. 

24 The rest is explained by the law of deposits. 

the highest price obtainable, ddhipdlapratyayo v& ; mkrinHa is evidently to be understood, 
so that pratyaya refers to his vsatisfaction that the sale is above board and that a fair price 
is obtained for the pledge. — It is possible that the ddliipdla is also in charge of the 
an&iavindiakarana. 

15 pTayd$abhogyah, e.g., a field. — pkctUibhogyah, e.g., a rented house, the rent of 
which is received by the creditor as interest. — praksepa- etc. : the idea seems to be that 
if the benefit from such an ddhi is more than the interest due, the whole of it may be enjoyed 
by the creditor and the excess may not be calculated towards repayment of the capital. In 
praksepmrddhimdlyaj mUlya is ‘ value % while in amUlyaksayena, niuhja is the * capital ’ lent, 
the vsame as prak^epa. Meyer, in the main, has this explanation, though he understands the 
first mUlya also as ‘ capital10 anisr^topabhokta, i.e,, when the debtor does not want him 
to enjoy the whole fruit but only as much as would amount to the interest. rnulyasiid- 
dham is evidently the same as praksepavrddhimfilyaiuddham above. — handkem , i.e., 1 /5th 
or 1/lOth as fine. — Breloer remarks (II, 110-4) that in ancient India only a mortgage 
was usual, that a hypothec in which the debtor remained in possession of the ddhi-goods 
was unknown and that hence Megasthenes’ statement that in India no civil hyjmthec-suits 
took place is quite correct. 

13 dde^a seems to be a * direction,* e.g., to a servant to take a thing to some person not 
far away, while anvadfd is ‘ a commission ’ to take a thing to some distant place. Breloer 
thinks that in the latter case, the person commissioned placed an dfJhi with the person who 
handed the goods to him. These two, he says, are guarantee-contracts (II, 114-115). 

19 Cs has a single case, plundered etc. by robbers while with the caravan and hence 
unable to reach the destination. This Ignores the vd, 

28 hhre^a * deterioration ’; cf. tlie use of the root in 3,20.18. •— deSakdloparodhi : 
Cb reads deidkdldvarodhi. The idea is the same. The thing is given fpr use in a specified 
place au<J for a specified period of time, 
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Concerning sale through agents, however, salesmen selling the 
commodity at the proper place and time shall pay (to the owner) the price 
as received and the profit. 26 Or, if (the price is) lower because of ttieir 
missing the proper place and time, they shall pay the price according to the 
rate at the time of giving (the goods to them for sale) and the profit. 27 Or, 
if selling (the goods) as agreed upon they do not make a profit, they should 
pay only the price. 28 Or, if the price is lower because of a fall in prices, they 
should give the lower price as reduced. 29 Or, in the case of dealers, who are 
trustworthy and free from blame so far as the king is concerned, they may 
not pay even the price of what is lost or ruined through deterioration or a 
sudden calamity. 30 But of commodities removed in space or time they 
shall pay the price and profit after deducting losses and expenses, and a 
separate share in the case of eacli of the different kinds of goods* 

31 The rest is explained by the law of deposits* 32 With this is 
explained (the topic of) sale through agents. 

38 And the trust (is explained) by the law of deposits. 

34 If he hands it over to one when it was entrusted to him by anotlier, 
it shall be (treated as) lost. 

35 In case of misappropriation of a thing entrusted, a former offence 
(of the trustee) and the persons entrusting it shall lead to decision. 36 For, 
artisans are dishonest. 37 There is no rule regarding trusts prevailing among 
them which requires evidence beforehand* 

38 If he denies a thing entrusted without evidence, the person who had 
entrusted it may make witnesses, secretly stationed behind walls, learn about it 

25 For vaiydvrtya- see 2.5.18 ; 2.B.22. We have here sale through agents, who may he 
receiving a commission on sales, — ^esam upanidkina vydhhydtam after s. 25 is out of 
place and must be omitted. 20 parihtnam, sold at a lower price. 27 yai?idsam-> 
bhdsitam, i.e., carrying out their part of the agreement as to place and time. 28 arghapa- 
tane which is due to other causes, over which the salesmen have no control. 29 sdmvyd’ 
mhdrika seems to mean nothing more than ‘ a dealer, a trader.’ ardjavdcyem suggests 
that the whole section has primarily in view the sale of royal goods. 30 de.^akdldntariid- 
nam, i.e., those to bo sold in foreign lands or those to be sold after a lapse of time. pan- 

yaaarmvdydndTh ca pratyamdarti : this apparently means that when the agent handles many 
kinds of goods at the same time, he is to render a separate account of each. Meyer thinks 
of a number of agents of the same merchant selling the same kind of goods, each being res¬ 
ponsible for his share. Such a rule does not seem necessary. 

33 niksepa is a thing given in trust and primarily refers to raw materia! given to artisans 
for manufacture into articles. Cf. * niks^epah iitpikaste tu bhd^dam samskartum arpitam ’ 
(Kslrasvamin on Araara ; cf. Kane, III, 4.54 n. 766). 

34 hlyeta, i.e., it is to be treated as lost and the usual compensation and fine are to be 
given. Breloer thinks that hlyeta means ‘ shall redeem itself, ’ i.e., the keeper is not liable. 
This would be so only if the other person is the heir of the entruster, since deceased, as in 
Manu, 8.185-6. 

35 purvdpaddnam i cf. 2,86.36 and see 1,8.16, 37 karana- ‘evidence’, particularly 

In the form of witnesses. 

38 It is proposed to read rahasi prap;i- for rahasyaprarii-; the latter can hardly mean 
by making witnesses listen to the secret with a request ’ (Cs) or * by making them enter 
iprax^ipdta) into tfie secret ’ (Meyer), The customer entreat* the artisan when the latter 







icitiiig him in private or in a park by creating confidence on the occasion 
of a drinking party. 

Some aged or sick trader should entrust to him in secret an object that 
is marked and go away. 40 At his direction, his son or brother should 
approach and demand the thing entrusted. 41 If he returns it he is honest, 
else he shall give the thing (originally) entrusted and a fine for theft. 

42 Or, some credible person, about to leave home, should entrust to him 
a marked object and then leave. 48 Then returning after some time he should 
ask for it. 44 If he returns it he is honest, else he shall give the thing ent- 
trusted and a fine for theft. 

45 Or, he should (himself) bring him round with a marked object. 

46 Or, a person appearing foolish by nature should, through fear of 
(arrest for) king’s dues or movement at forbidden time, entrust to him at night 
an object of high value and go away. 47 Being in prison, he should ask him 
for it. 48 If he returns it he is honest, else he shall give the thing entrusted 
and a fine for theft. 

49 And by means of a recognition-mark, he shall demand both of people 
in his house. 50 If either (of the two) is not given, (punishment etc.) as stated 
before. 

thinks that there is no one about (rahasi), when he may say something implying that he liad 
received the article. That the concealed witnesses are spies (Meyer) is quite possible. 
vananle \ mna is upavana, where picnics are arranged, madyaprahamrid is obviously a 
drinking party arranged in the park. Wine might loosen the artisan's tongue. 

39 apagncchei : Cs has ‘ should die ’ j the artisan is to get this impression, as tlie 
man was vrddha or vyddhita ; the man hirmelf, however, only goes away, i.e., disappears for 
the time being, 

42 pravrajyd may refer only to leaving home, not necessarily becoming a monk. 
Cf. pravrajitd 2.23.2 above. — Araddheya suggests that the artisan must believe in the 
bona tides of the man about his intention to leave home or become a monk. 

45 pmtydnmjet: the subject seems to be the customer. According to Cs he points to a 
mark already there in the original article. Perhaps the reading should be pratydyayet 
‘ should convince ’ the artisan that it really belongs to him. This presupposes, of course, 
that the article is found when a search is made. 

46 rdjaddgikdkH'ivi^ahhttah is uncertain in meaning. Two things may be understood— 

afraid of duels (ddyika) to the king, and afraid of ak^axm (as in 2.36.35), Meyer has ‘ fear of 
harm from the king or inheritors (ddyaka) laying.claim to the valuables ' or ‘ fear of 

king, inheritance or harm.’ With -kdnksana , Cs has ‘ fear of a demand on him {kdnkmi^n,) by 
a minister, etc. who wants to present it to the king (rdjaddyin).' Cb has no explanation ; 
its text has ’•hdnkmp.a, Meyer also suggests Tdjadvdrikdkmp.a * fear of the forbidden hour 
{aksana) of the royal door-keepers (at the royal gate).' That is hot unlikely. 47 handha- 
ndgdra- etc. : i.e., on the plea that he wants to pay for his release. 

49 asya grhe janam : this applies when the artisan is dead (Cs). — Meyer thinks 

that the s. is mutilated, a portion stating that an agent should deposit two things, one; with 
marks and another without, has got dropped ; that would explain uhhayam. It is also pos¬ 
sible that dbhaya refers to the nikaepas^nd, the krtafakfarjka dravya of ss/39, 42, or the sdra 
ofs.46. 
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And the (judge) should question the source of the objects used (by the 
defendant), and inquire into indications of that object being involved in the 
transaction, as well as the capacity of the complainant to (own) the object. 

52 By this is explained association in secret. 

53 Therefore, one should make (a deal), with one’s own people or 
with strangers, in the presence of witnesses, in an open manner, properly 
declaring it with respect to place, time, quantity and quality. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


SECTION 05 LAW CONCERNING SLAVES AND LABOURERS 

1 For one selling or keeping as a pledge a minor Arya individual except a 
slave for livelhood, the fine is twelve jyanas for a kinsman in the case of a Sudra, 
double that in the case of a Vai^ya, three times in the case of a Ksatriya, four 
times in the case of a Brahmin. 2 For a stranger, the lowest, the middle and 
the highest fines and death are the punishments (respectively), also for 
purchasers and witnesses. 

3 It is not an offence for Mlecchas to sell an offspring or keep it as a 
pledge. 4 But there shall be no slavery for an Arya in any circumstances 
whatsoever. 

5 Or, after keeping as a pledge an Arya when the family has boimd 
itself in times of distress of Aryas, they shall, on finding the redemption- 
amount, redeem first a minor or one who renders help. 

51 upalinganam : ct 8.13.37 etc. Meyer’s ‘ circumstantial evidence about the thing 
being connected with the artisan’s business (vyavahdra) ’ is rather involved. 

,52 That is, similar tricks are to be used ifone party denies a secret agreement. 

58 vibhd?itam ‘declared in words.’ — agra ‘number,’ i.e., quantity, and varna 
‘ class,’i.e,, quality. 

8.13 

A part of this section is found in the next Chapter also. 

1 udaraddsa ; he is one who, in distress, lives with another person in better circum¬ 
stances and works as a slave in return for food. A minor may be so handed over for his 
maintenance. There is no actual sale in this case, only stay for the time being. — arya- 
prdfimni a Sudra is clearly included among Aryas. aprdptavyavaharam: see 3.3.1. 
— patajanfif i.e,, one not related to the minor, 

8 mlecchdndm would seem to refer to foreigners as well as tribals not absorbed in Aryan 
society. Mixed castes would be on a par with a Sudra (3.7.37). Breloer (II, 87-41) remarks 
tlnit this corroborates the fact that the bondmen were of foreign origin. 4 This means that 
a minor’s ddsabh&va is null and void. The ddsatva of a major Arya is, however, implicit 
in the Chapter. 

5 What seems meant is this : there is distress among Aryas (drydridm dpadi), so a whole 
family pledges itself to some one more happily placed (ktilahandhane) ; then a minor may be 
included as a pledge (dryam ddhaya). That dryam refers to a minor seems clear from athavd, 
which implies an option to the preceding rule. sdhdyyaddtdram is probably one who 
has been helpful in procuring the ransom amount. Cs has ‘ who has agreed to be a pledge. ’ 
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A person pledging himself shall be forfeit if he runs a^ay once, one 
pledged by another if (he runs away) twice, both at the first attempt, if about 
to leave for a foreign land. 

7 Or, for one depriving a slave of his Aryahood, when he has stolen 
money, the fine shall be half (the above fines). 

8 The pledger shall be liable for the capital, if the pledge has run away 
or is dead or is in calamity. 

9 Making a pledge pick up a corpse, dung, urine or leavings of food, 
and making women (pledges) give bath to a naked person, giving corporal 
punishment to them and dishonouring them shall result in the loss of the 
capital, and shall result in freedom for a nurse, a female attendant, a W’^oman 
tenant tilling for half the produce and a maid. 10 The going away of an 
attendant who has begotten an offspring is valid (in law). 

11 For one approaching a nurse who is pledged, when she is unwilling, 
(the punishment shall be) the lowest fine for violence if she is under his control, 
the middle if she is under the control of another. 12 If one, himself or 
through another, defiles a maiden who is pledged, he shall lose the capital, 
pay (her) dowry and a fine double that. 

13 The progeny of one who sells himself shall be known as Arya. 
14 He shall get what is earned by himself without detriment to his work for 

0 sulei: cf. 3.12.9. What seems meant is that he ceases to be a pledge and becomes a 
ddsa. Tlie former had a number of rights denied to the latter ; an absconding pledge lost 
these. Cs has ‘ i.e., he must return the debt at once,’ But if he could have paid the debt, 
why need he have run away ? Breloer (II, 41-43) understands by ‘ running away ’ not only 
re turning to the master but also demanding in law his liberation on account of illegal treat¬ 
ment. if the suit failed he had to go back. A. law-suit by the pledge in this form seems 
hardly implied. 

7 This s. is in the middle of ss. that deal with the dhitaka, not the ddsa. Perhaps 
dliiiakasya should, therefore, be read for ddsasya, the idea being, a pledge who kcals money 
might be reduced to the status of a slave by the pledgee ; that makes tlie latter liable to 
half the fines of s. 1. Cb Cs have * a slave s tealing his master’s money is to pay a fine half 
that for a thief stealing the money {bhdva) of an Arya,’ This is doubtful. JMeyer has ‘ for a 
slave stealing money, the fine is to be half tliat for depriving a man of his Aryahood.* The 
fine would appear too small for the offence. He also suggests ‘ for stealing a slave’s money, 
half the fine for deprivation of Aryahood * or * for a slave stealing, half that for an Arya 
stealing.’ Neither seems likely. The exact meaning of the s. is uncertain. 

8 mulyam bhajeta, i.e., pay off tlie debt or furnish a fresh pledge. 

9 upctcdrifcd appears to be a more personal attendant than a paricdrikd. 10 upacd- 
rakasya abhiprajdtmya ; despite the gender, a female attendant bearing a child to tlie 
creditor is to be understood. If she leaves, no fresh pledge need be given, A male pledge 
begetting a child on some female in the creditor’s house is possible, but appears less likely. 
Cb Cs understand the husband of the ddsi, who maintains her and serves her master for the 
same wage ; i f he begets a child on her, he may run away. This is rather involved. Meyer 
thinks ofsexual misbehaviour with a male pledge and suggests abhimehitasya as the reading. 
That is quite unlikely. For abhiprajdta, cf. 8.15.13. 

11 od is often used only to introduce a new rule. — svavaidm ‘ under his control ’ 
as in Meyer rather than ‘ not under her husband’s control ’ (Cb Cs). So paravaid is ‘ not 
under his control ’; i.e., a man other than the creditor himself has relations with her. 

18 From this s. onwards the ddsu proper is dealt with. 15 dryatvam^acchetx contrast 
N^rada, 5.07 ‘ an dlmavikrayin can never be free,’ 
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Iriie^aster, also his paternal inheritance. 15 And he shall become an Arya 
by paying the price. 


16 By that are explained the slave for livelihood and the person pledged. 
17 And his ransom-amount is to be in conformity with the Capital. 

18 One on whom a fine is imposed may pay off the fine by work, 

19 An Arya individual captured under the banner should be freed by 
suitable work for a specified period or for half the price. 

20 If one employs in vile work or in a foreign land, a slave less than 
eight years of age, without kinsmen and unwilling (to do that work), from 
among any of the four types, —(a slave) born in the house, received in inherit¬ 
ance, obtained (as a present) and purchased,—or if one sells or pledges a female 
slave who is enceinte without providing for the nourishment of the foetus, 
the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed), also on purchasers and 
witnesses. 

21 If a person does not make a slave an Arya for a suitable ransom, the 
fine is tv^elve pams, and confinement (for him) till he does it. 

22 Kinsmen shall inherit the property of a slave, in their absence the 
master. 

28 The offspring begotten by the master on his own female slave shall 
be known as free along with the mother. 24 If the mother is attached to the 
house and looks after the affairs of the family, her brother and sister also shall 
be free. 

16 That is, their progeny is Arya, they can earn and inherit and be free by paying 
ransom. 17 asya evidently refers to the ahitaka only, for in the case of an udaradasa, no 
debt is incurred. — Breloer (I, 70-71; II, 43-5) says that half the wage earned by the 
ddsa by working for his master is counted towards liberation price. The present text shows 
no such rule. But it is clear that the ddsa co\ild earn a wage and from the savings made out 
of his earnings, he could procure his freedom. 

IS This is obviously dandopakdrin (2,12.21) or danclapratikartr (2.28.2 ; 2.24.2). 
He is a state slave and tlie whole of hi.s wage goes towards his ransom amount. 

19 kar7Hakdldnurupefta : we luive to supply ni^krayena. The idea is, after doing work 
assigned for a sj>ecific period he becomes free. For the expression cf. s. 27 below. — mdh 
ydrdhena^ i.e., for half the usual price of a ddsa* Cb Cs have ‘ for half the price fixed in 
conformity with the work and time.’ This ignores the va, Breloer has (II, 45) ‘ through a 
fixed work or a fixed time or hal f the cost of the work (provided he can produce this amount 
Immediately).’ 

20 grhejdta- etc. refer to the caturvarga of Narada, 5.29. — videse : after this a vd 
seems necessary. With this clause nayatah is to be understood from the following clause. 

21 samrodha^ cdkararidf is in conformity with 8.14.1 as proposed by Meyer. With 
dkdrandt, Cb Cs have ‘ he should be called (dkaratia) and surrounded by kinsmen (samrodha) 
taunted and thus forced to give freedom.’ This is very doubtful. Russ, (with cdkdrandt) 
has ‘ and the same fine for one who puts obstacles (to liberation) without sufficient cause.’ 

22 Contrast Manu, 8.416 * a slave cannot own property.’ 

23-24 Katyayana has a closely parallel rule. 
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If, after ransoming a male or a female slave, a person again 
pledges him, the fine is twelve panas, except in the ease of those who themselves 
agree. 

Thus ends the law concerning slaves. 

2G Those who are near shall note a labourer’s engagement in work, 

27 He should receive a wage as agreed upon, in conformity with the work 
and time (if the wage is not agreed upon). 28 A cultivator, a cowherd (and) 
a trader should receive one-tenth part of the crops, of butter (and) of the goods 
dealt in by them (respectively) if the wage is not agreed upon. 2^ But if the 
wage is agreed upon, then as agreed upon. 

80 But the group of those who work in hope (of remuneration) such as 
artisans, ai’tists, minstrels, physicians, professional story-tellers, attendants 
and others should get a remuneration as others of that type do or as 
experts fix. 

31 (Disputes ) shall be settled only on the testimony of witnesses. 

32 In the absence of witnesses, the (judge) should inquire at the place where 
the work ( was carried out). 

33 In case of non-payment of the wage, the fine is one-tenth or six 
panm. 34 In case of denial, the fine is twelve panas or one-fifth. 

35 If a person in distress, overcome by the cuiTent of a river or flames 
or robbei-s or wild animals, calls a rescuer with the promise of all possessions or 
sons and wife or himself and is rescued, he should give a reward as directed by 
experts. 36 By that are explained retractions of promises made in distress 
in all cases. 

25 punar vihrayddhanajh nayaiah : Cs thinks that the person who pays the ransom 
price is meant, Meyer that the person who receives the ransom price is meant. The former 
seems better. Breloer thinks (II, 57 n. 5) that ani^kriya is to be read ‘ so long as he or she is 
not freed.’ This does not fit in with the exception in svayatiwMin ‘ who himself agrees to be 
sold or pledged.’ ddsdkalpafi : ddsa includes the dldtaka. They'both differ from the 
knrmakara. The former are under the sway of some one ; the latter only does work for a 
wage. For slavery in ancient India, cf. Breloer II, 7-00. 

20 dsanndh appear to be some sort of foremen, who are on the spot. 

23 The wage mentioned in 2.24.28 for gopdlaka etc, appears to be for those in state 
service ; here those working for private citizens seem meant, gopdlakah sarp^am ; cf. 
2.29.7 above. 

30 dsdkdrika is an unusual word ; it seems to mean one who works in the expeotation 
of a lump remuneration or reward, not a wage. These persons are not labourers, but belong 
to a higher category. yathdnyas tadiyidhah, i.e., at the usual rates, these varying accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

33 da§ahandho dan^ah ^ntpam vd, i.e., if 1/lOth amounts to less than six parjum the 
latter fine is imposed. With his explanation of handha as ‘ so many times ’ Meyer is forced 
to suggest that da^ahandka and pancahandJm are to be interchanged in the two ss. 34 apa- 
vyayamdne, i.e., denying that any wage is due from him. 
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37 A harlot should get a fee in accordance with the indications of 
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union ; but she who makes an exorbitant demand shall lose it, also if she 
shows evil-mindedness or lack of modesty, 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
SECTION 65 (Continued) 


Duties of Servants 


SECTION 66 UNDERTAKINGS IN PARTNERSHIP 

1 For a labourer not doing the work after receiving the wage, the fine 
is twelve jjanas^ and detention till it is done. 

2 If he is incapable or if the work is vile or if he is ill or in calamity, 
he shall get annulment (of the agreement) or (the right) to get it done by 
another. 3 Or, at his cost, the employer shall have the right to get it done. 

4 If, when there is a restriction ^ You shall not give this work to another, 
nor shall I do any one else’s work,’ the employer does not get work done by him 
or the labourer does not do the work, the fine shall be twelve panas. 5 If 
the (labourer) has received wages from another person than the employex% he 
may not, on completion of the work, do (additional) work for him if unwilling. 

6 ‘ If the (employer) does not give work when the labourer has presented 

himself, the work shall be considered as done,’ say the teachers. 7 ' No,’ 

says Kautilya. 8 A wage is for work done, not for what is not done. 9 If 
after allowing even a little to be done, he does not allow it to be done (further), 
his work shall be considered as done. 

37 purk^cali is not mentioned in 2.27. —■ upalingandi : cf. 3.12.51 above. — The 

stanza is not in keeping with the rest of the Chapter and seems derived from a different 
context. 


8.14 


The rest of section 65 is found in ss. 1-.1T and section 66 is foimd in ss. 18-88. The two 
are closely connected. 

1 samrodhas cCikarai^dt : see 8.18.21 above. With cdkdrandt Russ, has ‘ if he obstructs 
work without cause.’ 

8 vijayakarman ^ Gxpeme ' I cf. 2.1.28. 

4 avamdhe from Cb is necessary for the sense. Meyer proposes virodhe * when there is 
prohibition, * bec.ause of 8.15.7* But even in the latter place we have to read avaroduena for 
avirodhena of the mss. 5 kar7nani$thdpan€ etc.: the idea seems to be that the employer 
imvy want the labourer to do additional work after the contracted work in hand is com¬ 
pleted by him ; if in the meanwliile the labourer has accepted another man’s work (receiving 
payment beforehand), he may refuse to do the additional work for the ftrst employer. 
Suggesting karmdni^fhdpane as the reading, Cs has ‘ when the work is uncompleted, the 
labourer who has received wages from another shall not work for the latter if the first 
employer i s unwill ing to allow. ’ asakdmah is queerly understood i n this. M eyer has ‘ If the 
master has assigned his work to some other person and if he has also received the wage, then 
if unwilling he may not do it.’ This sense for nisthdpana is uncertain. Cb is missing on 
bhartur (zkdraydto .,. ndsakdmafy kurydt. 

6 krtam vidydt : i.e., a claim for wage can be successfully made. 
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to In case the labourer misses the proper place and time or does the 
work in a wrong manner, he may not, if unwilling, allow the work as done. 
11 In case more work is done than agreed upon, he shall not make the 
effort vain. 

12 By that are explained labourers from unions, 18 The (workman) 
kept (on the work) from among them shall remain for seven nights. 14 After 
that, the (union) shall provide another and secure the completion of the work. 

15 And without informing the employer, the union shall not remove 
any one or bring in any one. 16 In case of transgression of that, the line 
is twenty-four panas. 17 For the person removed by the union, the fine 
shall be half (that). 

Thus ends the topic of labourers. 

18 Labourers from unions or partners in an undertaking shall divide 
tile wages as agreed upon or in equal proportions. 

19 Or, cultivators and traders shall give to a (partner) who has become 
ill in the interval between the commencement and completion of (work con¬ 
nected with) crops and goods (respectively) an individual share corresponding 
to work as done by him. 20 In case a substitute is provided, they shall give 
the full share. 21 But if he has fallen ill when the goods put together have 
brought success, they shall give his individual share there and then. 22 For, 
success or failure on the way is common. 

28 But if when the work has begun a (partner) goes away even if in good 
health, he shall be fined twelve panas» 24 Nor shall he have the freedom 
to keep away. 


10 -pdtanena ; -patme locative as usual would have been better. 11 pmydsamna 
mogham from Cb is quite necessary, na seems to have dropi>ed out through a scribal error. 
praijdsam amogham is also possible. 

12 samghabhftdh : obviously these are members of a labour union. They get work 
and also their wages through the union, not directly from the employer. IS ddhih : in 
effect, this means a workman sent by the sarhgha to do the work. The similarity with the 
* pledge (adhi) * is that like the latter he does work for another at the behest of a third party 
(vi/,., the union). — saptanltram : change of workmen every seven days may be to pre¬ 
vent direct and close relations being established between individual workmen and the 
employer. 14 karmanispdkam : apparently the idea is that the mThgha is responsible for 
finishing the work and not any individual member. Russ, renders ss. 13-14 ; ‘ the time 
given to such a union is weekly; thereafter agreements are allowed with others and work 
given for carrying it out. ’ 

17 samghena parihrtasya ; the workman is to be fined apparently because he leftn 
without informing the employer when withdrawn (from the work) by the union. The unio 
may be supposed to indemnify him. 

18 The labour union is a sort of partnership and hence the easy transition to the new 
section. 

19 sa«n«.y ^(2 ‘ who has become ill’(Cb). 20 upasthdne : w expect upasthapane, 

21 samsiddha ^ succeeded’, i.e., has brought in a profit. Ch^V>wever, has ‘is 
ready to start,’ In tliat case pratyaMa would refer to the man’s goods to him 

before starting. However, in the next s. which, with its /ii, gives the reason for this rule, 
sarhsiddha seems referred to in paihi siddhi. 

24 na caprdkdmyam, i.e., he sliall be forced to work. Cf. 2.1.22. 
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But he should cause a misappropriator to be caught by (a promise of) 
a share for the work, preceded by a prourise of safety, (and) he should give him 
the share and safety. 26 In ease he steals again, he shall be exiled, also if he 
goes elsewhere. 27 In case of a very serious offence, however, he should deal 
with him as with a traitor. 

28 Sacrificial priests shall divide the fees as agreed upon or in equal 
shares, excepting objects received for each one’s special duties. 

29 And in the Agnistmna and other sacrifices, a priest falling ill after 

the consecration ceremony shall receive one-fifth (of his share), after the sale 
of smna one-fourtli, after the heating of the vessel on the middle 

upasad day one-third, after the m iddle upasad day half the share, after the 
morning pressing on the day of ^orna-pressing three quarters of the share. 30 
After the mid-day pressing, he shall receive the full share. 31 For (at that 
time) the fees are carried. 32 Except in the ease of the Brhaspatisava, fees 
are indeed given at each pressing. 

33 By that are explained fees for sacrifices lasting for many days, 

84 The remaining hired (priests) should do the work of those who have 
fallen ill, up to ten days and nights, or others trusted by themselves (should 
do it). 

35 Should, however, the sacrificer fall ill before the sacrifice is completed, 
the priests should complete the work and receive the fees. 

36 But if when the work is incomplete one leaves the sacrificer or the 
priest, the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed). 

37-38 One owning a hundred cows but not keeping the sacred fires, 

one owning a thousand cows but not performing a sacrifice, a drunkard, 

25 coram : this evidently refers to a partner in a joint undertaking who is suspected 
of stealing the earnings, abhayapurvam karnuinah pralyamiena implies a promise when his 
first offence is discovered that no harm would come to him and he wo\iild get his share, if he 
agrees to improve, gmhayef is not qxiite appropriate, as there does not seem to be any 
arrest at this time. Cs thinks of a guild of robbers, one of them betraying the others. But 
dusyavad dearet in s. 27 is Jxardly possible in the case of a robber. Some important citizen 
or dignitary can alone be thouglit of. 20 punahsteye implies a reprieve on the earlier occa¬ 
sion. — anyatra gamane, i.e., abandoning the work and going away altogether. 27 dus- 
yanai,i.e.,asin S.lbelow. 

29 from Cb is obviorisly necessary for of the mss. — macU-yamopa- 

sada iirdhvam- is read in comformity with the actual comment in Cb, though its text shows 
madkydd urdhvam. 32 This s. serves little purpose and seems to be a marginal gloss by 
some one who did not agree with s. 31. hi in the s. cannot establish a relationship with the 
preceding. —- For the rules, cf. Manu, S.210. 

33 This s. is unnecessary, and may not be original. Cb has no comment on it. 

34 ddaMhordtrdi: Meyer thinks of the days of impurity; that is possible if sanna 
implies actual death. smpraiyaydfy : stm may refer to the other priests, wlio have trust 
in these. Cb refers sva to the yajamdna ‘ according to his own wish.’ Cf. 2.36.5 ; 8.4.33, 

35 samdpayya : the casual shows that the heir or relation isi nduced to complete the 
sacrifice. 

37 The first half occurs in Manu, 11.14,in another connection. — vr^allia a heretic 
woman, not necessarily a Sudra. Cf. 1.12,5. — The nominatives in this and the follow- 
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who lias married a heretical woman, a slayer of a Brahmin, a 
violator of an elder’s bed, one addicted to receiving gifts from evil persons, 
a thief, a priest working for a degraded person, — (in the case of these) 
there is no harm in abandoning each other, because of the certainty of 
impurity attaching to (such sacrificial) work. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SECTION 67 RESCISSION OF SAI.E AND PITKCHASE. 

I If, after selling an article, one does not deliver it, the fine shall be twelve 
panaSf except in cases of defect, a sudden calamity or unsuitability. 2 A 
defect in the article is defect, a Trouble from the king, thief, fire or water 
is a sudden calamity. 4 What is lacking in many qualities or what is done by 
one in distress is unsuitable. 

5 For traders a period of retraction of one day (may be allowed), for 
agriculturists three days, for cowherds five days* 6 In the case of the sale of 
the means of livelihood by (persons of) mixed and the highest varv^as^ (a period 
of retraction of ) seven days (may be allowed). 

7 For perishable goods, a retraction may be allowed with the restriction 
* It shall not be sold elsewhere.’ 8 In case of transgression of that, the fine 
is twenty-four panas or one-tenth part of the goods. 

9 If, after purchasing an article, one does not receive it, the fine is twelve 
panas, except in cases of defect, a sudden calamity or unsuitability. 10 And 
rescission of purchase is similar to retraction by a seller. 

II In the case of marriages, how’ever, revocation is valid up to the 
ceremony of clasping the hand in the case of the first three varnas, and up to 

ing stanza cannot be easily construed with the predicate at the end; we should supply 
ete^dm with it. 38 samkata is defect, i.e,, impurity. 

8.15 

4 bahugimahinam ‘lacking in many qualities’ is according to Cs ‘ with its value 
diminished many times,’ according to Meyer ‘ disadvantageous from many points of view.’ 
—^ drtakrtcmi may convey the idea of what is done under duress. — The same three condi¬ 
tions operate for rescission of purchase as well (s. 9 below). 

G vrttivikraye is from Cb. For concern about vrtti, cf. 3.1.31. mvrtti- of the mss. 
conveys little sense. Meyer suggesting nivrUi- for it and thinking varriandm to be an error 
forpanydnwn has ‘ for cancellation (nivrtti) or sale (finally confirmed) of goods mixed or 
of the highest qmility*’ This is little likely. 

7 dtipdtika which must be disposed of quickly, perishable goods, such as milk, curds, 
flowers etc. (Cb). — avarodhena is proposed for avirodhenn of the mss. Cf. 3.14.4. 
avirodhena can hardly mean ‘ so as to enable the goods to be preserved ’ (Cs) or ‘ when there 
is no prohibition to sell elsewhere’ (Mayer). Meyer’s other explanation (with aviroahe 
na) ^ there shall be no retraction (na anmayah) except when there is no prohibition 
(ftvirodhe) ’ is not possible. Tliere is nothing in the text for ‘ except when.’ 

10 samdnah, i.e,, as in s, 5. 





fmmation in the case of Sudras. 12 Even in the case of those whose 
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hand*<jlasping ceremony is completed, revocation is valid on discovering a 
defect connected with sex. 13 But under no circumstances (will revocation 
be valid ) when they have begotten children. 

14 For giving a maiden in marriage without mentioning the maiden’s 
defect in connection with sex, the fine is ninety-six panas and the return of the 
dowry and woman’s property. 15 Or, for the suitor marrying without 
mentioning the bridegroom’s defect, the fine is double, and the loss of the 
dowry and woman’s property, 

16 In the case of bipeds and quadrupeds, however, for declaring dull, 
diseased and unclean ones as energetic, healthy and clean (respectively) the 
fine is twelve paiias, 17 In the case of quadrupeds revocation (is allowed) 
up to three fortnights, up to a year in the case of human beings. 18 For, it 
is by that time that purity or otherwise can be known. 

10 The members of the court should so allow revocation in the 
matter of a gift or a purchase that neither the giver nor the receiver is 
harmed* 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
SECTION 68 NON-CONVEYANCE OF GIFTS 
SECTION 69 SALE WITHOUT OWNERSHIP 
SECTION 70 THE RELATION OP OWNERSHIP 

1 The non-delivery of gifts is explained by the non-payment of debts. 

2 A gift, not negotiable, shall remain in revocation in one place. 

11 pd7iigrahridi : the sense of d is to be understood with the ablative. Cf S.5.20. — 
prakarmanah: again o is to be understood, prakaryrian is sexmil intercourse, i.e., con¬ 
summation. 12 dosam aupaMyikatri f e.g., imj>ote’ncy, loss of virginity etc. (Cb). 

14 stridhana could be returned by the parents if it is in their possession. For sirt- 
dhana^ see 15 varayiiuh refers to the bridegroom himself, since it goes with 

vindatah ‘ who marries.’ -— Mann also inchidcs marriage-sale under this head. 

16 It is proposed to read kuntha- for kustha- of the mss, , as it provides the necessary 
contrast to /ewn/Zm is found in Cb. We expQCt sotsdha and svastha, adjectives 

like iuci* 18 saucd^auce is attested by Cb. Physical as well as mental cleanliness is 
implied. — Sale of human beings is clearly nientioned here, 

19 sabhdsadah are apparently the same as kiMdh of 8.16,5, where this rule is repea¬ 
ted ; experts consulted by the coutt in technical matters are meant. 


».16 


The three short prakaranas are found in ss. 1-9,10-28 and 29-42 respectively. 

2 avyavahdryam which cannot be the object of a transaction of gift. — ekatra anu* 
^aye varteia : Meyer has ‘ belongs solely to revocation, (i.e., to the chapter on revocation 
of sale and purchase).* This seems hardly meant. The idea seems to Ije, it stands revoked 
automatically, with the donor. 
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If, after promising to give his whole property, his sons and wife or 
himself, one revokes, the (judge) shall allow it, 4 And (the judge shall 
annual) a gift of piety to wicked persons or for destructive actions, a gift of 
wealth to those who are not useful or are harmful, and a gift of love to unworthy 
persons, 

5 And experts shall fix revocation in such a way that neither the donor 
nor the reeeiver is harmed. 

6 For one who accepts a gift made in fear-^through fear of punishment 
or fear of abuse or fear of a calamity—the punishment shall be that for theft, 
also for him who makes it. 7 (That applies also to) a gift in anger for injur¬ 
ing another and a gift made in haughtiness above that of kings. 8 In that 
case the fine shall be the highest. 

9 The son or heir inheriting the property may not pay, if unwilling, 
obligations of suretyship, balance of a fine or dowry, a gambling debt, a debt 
for drinks and a gift of love. 

Thus ends the topic of non-conveyance of gifts. 

10 As to sale without ownership, however, on finding a lost or stolen 

article, the owner shall cause it to be seized by the judge. 11 Or, if the 
place and time are likely to be missed, he should himself seize it and bring it 
(to the judge). 12 And the judge should question the possessor, ‘ Where 
did you get this ? ’ 16 If he w ere to sho w a legitimate method (of purchase), 

but not the vendor, he shall be acquitted on handing over that article. 
14 If the vendor were found, he shall pay the price (to the pruchaser) 
and a fine for theft. 15 If he were to find a means of exoneration, he 
may clear himself ( and so on ) till the means of exoneration are exhausts d. 
16 When these are exhausted, the (last person unable to exonerate himself) 
shall pay the price and fine for theft. 

a sarvasvmn etc. : cf. 3.16.85. These arc the avynvahdrya gifts. ^ prayacchet: the 
subject seeiris to be the judge, rather than the receiver. In the next s., the judge is clearly 
to be thouglit of as ordering annulment of giits. 4 kamiafiU ca : the ca sliould preferably 
have come after dharmaddnattK 

5 Cf. 3.15.10. 

6 akro^a ‘ reviling, abusing ’; cf. 8.18.12 ; also 4.11.14. 7 rdjndm : the plural may 
suggest inclusion of members of the royal family. 

0 prdlibhmyam : cf. 3.11,15 ff. iulka^c^nm : cf. 3.4.33 ; 8,2.19. The readings 
from Cb are obviously necessary. Manu, 8.150, is identical. 

10 dsfJdyaj i.e., when the owner finds or comes across his lost article in some one else’s 
possession. gra/myet: the object is ‘ the article ’ lost. 11 deMkdlatmaltaij, i.e.. if 
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SECTION 'll FORCIBLE SEIZUEE 

I Forcible seizure is a deed of force in the presence (of the owner). 
2 In the absence (of the owner) it is theft, also in case of denial. 

8 ‘ In case of the forceible seizure of jewefe, articles of high value, of low 

value and forest produce, the fine shall be equal to their value,’ say the 
followers of Manu. 4 ‘ Double the value,’ say the followers of Usanas. 

5 ‘ In accordance with the offence,’ says Kautilya. 

0 ‘ (In the case) of flowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbous roots, cooked 
food, leather goods, wieker-baskets, earthenware and other trilling articles, 
the fine is a minimum of twelve panas and a maximum of twenty-four panas, 
7 In the case of articles of iron, wood and ropes, small animals, cloth and other 
big articles, the fine is a minimum of twenty-four panas and a maximum of 
forty-eight 8 In the case of articles of copper, steel, bronze, glass and 

ivory and other big articles, the lowest fine for violence, (i.e.) a minimum of 
forty-eight panas and a maximum of ninety-six panas (shall be the punish¬ 
ment). 9 In the ease of large animals, human beings, fields, houses, money, 
gold, fine cloth and other big articles, the middle fine for violence, (i.e.) a mini¬ 
mum of two hundred and a maximum of five hundred (shall be the punishment). 
10 For one who binds or causes another to bind or releases from bondage a 
woman or a man by using force, (the punishment shall be) the highest fine for 
violence, (i.e.) a minimum of five hundred and a maximum of one thousand,’ 
say the teachers. 

II ‘He who causes another to commit an act of force, saying “I 
accept (responsibility), ” shall pay double (the fine). 12 (He who causes 
it) saying “ I shall give as much money as will be required, ” shall pay 
a fourfold fine. 18 He who causes it by stating the amount in the words 
“I shall give so much money, ’’ shall pay the money as stated as well as the 
fine,’ say the followers of Brhaspati. 14 ‘If he were to plead anger, in¬ 
toxication or delusion, he shall impose on him the (single) fine as prescribed,’ 
says Kautilya. 

sdkasaf derived from snhm ‘force,’ is primarily a forcible sei'/itire of another’s articles. 

1 anvayavat: anvciya is the presence of the owner when the article is seized. Cf. 
Kiilhika on Manu, 8,Sa2, which is an exact echo of this s. The idea of connect ion (anvaya) 
between the article and the person seizing it is possible, but seems less likeb^ The idea of 
common ownership (Cs, following Yaj. 2.2S0) also does not seem likely. 

3 mdntmdh : there is no such rule in the Manusmtii* 

10 The worst case of M/n/sd involves human beings, and force is used to tamper 
with their condition of liberty or bondage. —• iiydc&rydh'. Kautilya apparently agrees 
with them. 
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15 In all cases of fine one should know that there is an impost of 
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eight panas per hundred, but in those above one hundred, a surcharge in 
addition of five panas per hundred. 

16 Because of the large number of crimes by subjects or because 


of a defect in the condition of kings, the impost and the surcharge, which 


, ., are illegal, (are current); but the basic fine is (alone) known to be legal. 

CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
SECTION 72 VERBAL INJURY 

1 Defamation, vilification and threat constitute verbal injury. 

2 Of (defamation pertaining to) body, character, learning, profession and 
country, in case of defamation pertaining to body, such as one-eyed, lame 
and so on, the fine is three panas if (the defect is) a fact, the fine is six punas 
in case of a false imputation (of the defect). 

3 In case of censure mavSquerading as praise of one-eyed, lame and other 
(persons), such as ‘ with beautiful eyes *, the fine shall be twelve panas. 

4 And in case of vilification referring to leprosy, madness, impotence and 
so on, when it is true, false and contains ironical praise, the fines are twelve 
panas increased by twelve pan>as successively (in the three cases, if it is) towards 
equals. 5 If tow'ards superiors the fines shall be double, if towards inferiors 
half the fines, if towards wives of others double, (but) half the fines if it is due 
to a mistake, intoxication, delusion and so on. 

6 Of leprosy and madness, physicians and men staying near are the 
authority, of irnpoteiicy, women, foam on the urine and sinking of ordure in 
water (shall constitute proof). 

15 rUpam : this impost of 8% on the fine is different from the rUpa understood as the 
inspection fee of 1/8% in 2.12.28, SO, 35. It corresponds to the rupika of 2.12.25. — 

Satdt parem is proposed for ^atai pare of the mss. wliich show a metrically short p&da. 
The pural is necessary in conformity with karmam. It is clear that m of parem got dropped 
out through a scribal error, Cb reads mtdvare^ic and explains ‘ more than a hundred.’ It 
can hardly mean ‘less than a hundred ’ (Cs). — vydjim: see 2.6.10 etc. 16 hhava- 
‘ nature, condition.’ 


3.18 


1 upavddafy etc.: it is clear that upavdda is reviling a person with reference to some 
defect in body, character etc., while kutsana has reference to some serious malady, like 
leprosy, inipotency etc. Thus Cb. 

2 ^ariropoDdde : the locative is proposed in keeping with the usual practice for the 
instrumental of the mss. 

3 ^obhandksimantah : the plural shows irony, -dantah is clearly out of place. Meyer 
suggests •krdntak ‘ gait ’ for it. 

4 tulye^y i.e., of the same varna, though * equal in status ’ is not unlikely, 

'6 dmgunah etc.; the plurals are necessary as in 3.19,4, 

6 mdtrapheno : it is tfie absence of the foam on the urine that ahowsi the klUfa<, 
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In case of libel concerning character, among Brahmins, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas, Sudras and the lowest born, the fines are three panas increased by 
three pana^ successively (if it is) of the earlier by the later, decreasing by two 
panas successively up to two paijtas if of the later by the earlier, also in case of 
vilification like ‘ low Brahmin * and so on. 

8 By that are explained defamation concerning the learning of pro¬ 
fessional story-tellers, slander of the profession of artisans and actors, and 
libel of the country of those from Prajjuiia, Gandhara and so on. 

9 The person who threatens another with doing (something), saying, 
* I shall do this to you/ shall pay, in case he does not (actually) do it, a fine half 
that prescribed for the doing of it. 10 If he is incapable (of carrying out the 
threat) or pleads anger, intoxication or delusion, he shall pay a fine of twelve 
panas. 11 If he has feelings of enmity and is capable of doing harm, he shall 
furnish a surety till the end of his life. 

12 A person deserves the lowest fine (for violence) for reviling his 
own country and village, the middle fine for reviling his own caste or 
corporation, the highest for reviling gods and sanctuaries. 

CHAPTER NINETEEN 

SECTION 78 PHYSICAL INHIBY 

1 Touching, menancing and striking constitute physical injury. 

2 For one touching (another’s) body below the navel with the hand, 
mud, ashes or dust, the fine >shall be three panas \ with those same when they 
are impure and with the foot or with spittle, six panas ; with vomit, urine, 
ordure and so on, twelve panas. S (For touching) above the navel (the fines 
shall be) double, on the head four-fold, in the case of equals. 4 (The fines 
shall be) double in the case of superiors, half in "the case of inferiors, double in 
the case of wives of others, half if due to a mistake, intoxication, delusion and 
so on. 


7 tripanottardh, i.e., 12, 9, 0 and 3 if an Aiitavavsayin vilifies a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, a 
Vaisya and a Sndra, 9, 6 and 3 if a J5udra vilifies the upper rarinos, and so on. -— dvipan- 
ddhardh, i.e.,8,«,4 and 2 if a Brahmin offends a Ksatriya, Vaisya, Sildra and Antavasayin, 
0, 4 and 2 if a Ksatriya oJfends and so on. — kuhrdhmanMibhU ca kntsdydm : the fines are, 
milder (basis of 2, not 8) because there is no specific reflection on character. 

8 Prdjjunaka : Cb reads Prdgghunaka explained as ‘ the kingdom of the Candalas.’ 
Cs renders this reading by ‘ the Eastern Huns.’ That seems doubtful. At any rate, finding 
a reference in this to the Huns under Toramana and drawing a oonclusion from that as to the 
date of this work (Pran Natli, lA, 60,121) seem hardly justified. Prdjjurj^a may be Prakrit 
for Prarjuna, perhaps related to the Arjunayanas of the inscriptions. 

9 karane daridah, i.e., as laid down in the next Chapter. 11 avastha ‘surety;* cf. 8.1.17. 

12 devacaityrdndm t sva may or may not be understood with this. —r Of. Yaj., 2.2H. 


a.i9 


3 gamep4t tulye$a of 3.18.4 above. 4 Cf. 3.18.5, 
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For holding (another) by the feet, the garment^ the hand and the hair, 
the fines? shall be six panas increased successively by six panas, 

6 In cases of pressing, squeezing {in one’s arms), bending, dragging and 
sitting on (another), the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed), 7 For 
going away after tlirowing down, the fine shall be half. 

8 The (judge) shall cause the limb of a Sudra with which he strikes a 
Brahmin to be cut off. 9 For menancihg, a ransom (may be allowed), 
for touching the fine is half. 10 By that are explained Caridalas and (other) 
impure persons. 

11 For menancing with the hand the fine shall be three pmas minimum 
and twelve panas^ maximum, double (for menancing) with the foot, the 
lowest fine for violence with an object causing hurt, the middle with one 
endangering life. 

12 For one causing hurt without blood with any one of objects made of 
wood, earth, stone, or metal, or a stick or rope, the fine shall be twenty-four 
panos^ for causing a bleeding wound double, except in the case of impure blood. 
13 For one beating (another) to the point of death without causing bleeding, 
or causing dislocation of the hand or foot, (the punishment shall be) the lowest 
fine for violence, also for breaking hands, feet or teeth, cutting off the ear or 
nose and opening up wounds, excepting fe>stering wounds. 14 For breaking the 
thigh or neck or piercing the eye and in cases of (hurt leading to) obstruction 
in speech, movement or eating, (the punishment shall be) the middle fine for 
violence and the expenses for treatment and cure. 15 In case of death, he 
shall be taken for trial as a criminal by a magistrate. 

16 If a number of persons beat one person, the fine shall be double for 
each one (of them). 

6 -aficana- ‘ bending ’ is proposed for -afijuna-, as suggested by Meyer. The latter 
word hardly conveys a suitable meaning. 7 -dai}dah singular is proposed, as it refers only 
to pUrva sdhasadanda, 

S-10 As Meyer argues, these ss. appear to be interpolated. They break the order. 
After sprtHawa, we expect a discussion of avagurna and then of prahata! Besides, the four 
with the Antavasayin would have been mentioned as in 3.18.7, not only Brahmins 
and SCivlras. The animus against the Sudra found here is unknown to this text, which 
looks upon him as an Arya. The interpolation seems derived from Yaj., 2.215 with Manii, 
8,379-84.. CandmO-iuenyah : an Mi was expected after Canddla in the compound. 

11 tripandvaro dvdda4apariaparo evidently refers to the four varnas and Antavasayins 
as in 3.18.7. 

12 anyatra dnsUi^onitat, i.e., in this case the fine is not dotible. 13 pdraficikam seems 

derived from pard-ndc Uo bend away,* though the form appears irregular. —^ vranavi- 
ddrape t this may refer to making a fresh wound or opening an old wound. — anyatra 
fiustavrfinebhyah : this seems to imply that if the wound is very serious, a higher punishment 
is to be inflicted. Perhaps a similar idea Is to be understood in diiHtaionitdt in s. 12, . 14 
samutthdna ‘ curing ’ by a physician. 15 Hart^aHaiodhanayai^iG. \ apparentlv 441.1 
would apply, . 




CONCERNING JUDGES 


(7 ‘ An old scuffle or trespass with criminal intent shall not be a cause for 
a suit/say the teachers/ 18 ‘There is no going scot-free for an offender,’ 
says Kautilya. 

19 ‘ In case of a scuffle, he who comes first (to the court) wins, for (only) 
one unable to put up (with the injury) runs fto the court),’ say the teachers. 
20 ‘ No, ’ says Kautilya, 21 Whether one has approached first or later, 
witnesses (alone) are to help in deciding the case ; if there are no witnesses, the 
injury or the indications of the scuffle (are to decide). 

22 If one does not reply to an accusation of injury, he shall be convicted 
on the same day. 

23 For taking away in a scuffle an object (of another), the fine shall be 
ten panas, for destroying a small object, the same and an equal amount as fine, 
for destrojnng a big object, the same and double that as fine, for destroying 
clothes, ornaments, money and gold articles, the same and the lowest fine for 
violence^ 

24 For one causing the wall of another’s house to shake by striking at it, 

the fine shall be three panas, for breaking or cutting it six panas and (payment 
of the cost of) repairs. 25 For one throwing into another’s house an object 
causing hurt the fine shall be twelve an object dangerous to life the low¬ 

est fine for violence. 

2G For causing hurt to small animals with wood and other things, 
the fine shall be one pana or two panas^ double that for causing bleeding. 
27 For these same offences concerning big animals, the fine shall be double 
and (payment of) expenses for treatment and cure. 

28 For cutting the shoots of trees in city parks that bear flowers or fruit 
or yield shade (the fine shall be) six panasy for cutting small branches twelve 
panas, for cutting stout branches twenty-four panas, for destroying 
trunks the lowest fine for violence, for uprooting (the tree) tlie middle (fine). 

17 anupraveiiah : see 3.1.8. 

21 ghdtah ‘injury/ — upalinganam: cf. 3.12.51; 3.13.37. 

22 tadahar eva : for the period usually allowed, see 3.1.29. pascdtkdra ‘ setting aside ’ 
refers to conviction. 

23 daktpam \ Cb comment implies the reading toi would apparent¬ 

ly be restitution to the owner. 

24 Cb Cs add pdtanabhadjnne dvdda^apapah. It is not easy to see the difference 
between bkaHjana of this and chedana or bhedana already mentioned. 25 anyavcimani 
from €b appears better, though aspa of the mss. could refer to para in the last s. 

20 At the end of this s. Cb has a long additional passage, not all of which appears 
genuine. In particular, the distinction in it between sMidngu and mrdnga is suspicious. 
It seems tliat Yaj., 2.225-0, is responsible for the addition. However, the plural in sthdnesu 
in the next s. suggests that some part of the addition, particularly vrartaviddranecaturgunafi, 
may be original. 
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1 the case of bushes and creepers bearing flowers or fruit or yielding shade 
the fines shall be half, also in the case of trees in holy places, penance-groves 
and cremation grounds. 

80 In the case of trees at the boundaries, in sanctuaries, and of 
trees that are prominent, these same fines doubled shall be imposed, also 
(in the case of trees) in royal parks. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 

SECTION 74 GAMBLING AND BETTING 
SECTION 75 MISCELLANEOUS 

1 The Director of Gambling should cause gambling to be carried on in 
one place. 2 For one gambling with dice in another place, the fine shall be 
twelve panas^ in order to find out those who follow a secret profession. 

8 ‘ In a suit concerning gambling, the lowest fine for violence (shall be 

imposed) on the winner, the middle on the loser. 4 For, this (latter), being of 
a foolish nature and anxious to win, cannot bear a loss,’ say the teachers. 
5 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya . 6 If the loser is punished with a double fine, no 

one will approach the king (for justice). 7 Gamblers indeed are generally 
fraudulent players. 

8 Masters (of gambling halls) shall provide for them clean cowrie-shells 
and dice. 9 For substituting other cowrie-shells or dice the fine shall be 
twelve pams, for fraudulent play the lowest fine for violence and confiscation 
of winnings, for cheating fine for theft in addition. 

29 ca clearly implies that purt/yasthma- etc. is to be construed with the preceding. 
Meyer, influenced by Yaj., 2.227-9, would construe it with the following stanza. 

80 dlak^ita is clearly the same as vUruta of Yaj., 2.22B. — Yaj. often gives only a 

metrical rendering of ss, found in this section. 

8.20 

The two prakaranas are found in ss. 1-13 and 14-24 respectively. Manu, 9.223, 
explains the difference between dyuta ‘gambling’ and sawahvaya ‘challenge’ with a bet. 
The former is done with inanimate objects (dice etc.), the latter with living creatures 
(cocks etc,). 

1 The dyutddkyaksa is not included among the adhyak^afi discussed in Book 2. — 

ekamukham: of. 2.1C.4; 2.25.1. 2 gddMfiinjndpandrlham: it is obvious that these 

wordnS should have come at the end of s.i, as stating the reason for gambling being allowed 
only in one place. Cf. Yaj., 2.203 dyiltam ekamukham kdryam taskarajMnakdranat, which 
is an exact echo of the present passage. For gudhdjfvin, see 4.4 below. 

3 jetuh : who has won in gambling; if he loses the siiit, he is clearly held to have 
cheated at play. That he should get off with a lighter fine is obviously unreasonable. 

9 upndhau sleyadaribda^ ca from Cb is clearly necessary. Cb understands upadhi to 
refer to fraud in making payments, to distinguish it Aom kutakarrmn^ 4,10,9 prescribeai 

a heavier punishment for these offences, 


miST/fy 
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The master (of the hall) shall take five per hundred of the 
winnings^ as well as hire for cowrie-shells, dice, leather-straps and ivory- 
cubes and charges for water, ground and the act (of gambling). 11 He 
shall carry out the pledging and sale of articles. 12 For not prohibiting 
offences concerning dice, ground or (the use of) hand, the fine shall 
be double. 

18 By that is explained ‘ a challenge * except challenges concerning 
learning or art, 

14 As to miscellaneous, however— 

For not returning at the proper place and time a thing borrowed, hired, 
pledged or entrusted, for missing the place or time of meeting or staying together 
at a watch fof the night) or shadow (of the gnomon by day), for one making a 
Brahmin pay duty at the police post or fare at the ferry, and for inviting over 
the heads of the immediate and the next-but-one neighbours, the fine shall be 
twelve panas. 

15 For one not handing over an object which he is enjoined (to 
deliver), for one touching the brother’s wife with the hand, for one going to 
a prostitute in the exclusive keeping of another, for one purchasing goods 
claimed by another, for one breaking open a sealed house, and for one 
doing harm to members from forty neighbouring families, the fine shall be 
forty-eight panas- 

10 ardld is rendered by patta in Cb ; Cs understands something like a leather-strap. 

— Mdkd ‘ a rod that demarcates the places of the two players ’ (Cb), ‘ an ivory cube » (Cs). 
Panini 2.1.10 refers to akm and Mafid as implements of gambling. 11 ddhdnam : the 
adhyaksa himself may be the pledgee. 12 dviguriah : apparently double those of s. 9 are 
meant. Cs has ‘ double the five per cent,’ which appears less likely. 

18 anyatra vidydHlpasamdhvaydt: i.e,, challenges with bets concerning learning, or 
skil 1 in art, are not subject to state control and may be freely indulged in. — Manu forbids 
gambling as such. 

14 In the miscellaneous section offences are arranged according to the amount of fines 
they carry. Some of the offences mentioned here could well have been included under one or 
the other of the heads discussed earlier. — ydnifiy i.e., time by night and chdyd, i.e., time 
by day. — samupaveia and samsthiii seem to refer to meeting or staying in a place at the 
direction of the state. A failure to keep a private engagement could hardly be an offence. 
Cb seems to understand ‘ failure to do work as promised at the time and place. ’ samsthiii 
may also possibly mean ‘ regulations, conventions etc.’ regarding meeting (samupaveia), 

— taradeyam etc. : 2.28.18 shows that Brahmins are not to be charged at ferries. — 
anuveia from Cb is clearly necessary for anupraveia. It seems that according to Cb anuveia 
is the immediate neighbour and prativeia the next neighbour. — nimantrana ‘ invitation * 
for meals etc, on ceremonial occasions. It seems that a list of offences carrying a fine of 
twenty-four parjtas has dropped out. That has usually a place in the scale of fines. Cf. 
8.17,6 etc. 

15 sathdisfam has reference to ddeia of 8.12.18 ; it hardly means ‘ promised ’(Cs). — 

pafavakiavyam : this seems to mean * promised to others ’ or * claimed by others ’; in either 
case, the vendor would be at fault, not the purchaser. Perhaps we have to read vikHxid- 
nasya (for kri^dnasya). The expression could mean ‘ blamed or condemned by others.* 
Even then the vendor would be at fault. 


niNisr^ 
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For the receiver of the family treasure denying it, for one forcibly 
violating a widow living by herself, for a Ca:^dala touching an Arya lady, 
for one not rushing to rescue (another) close by in distress, for one rushing with¬ 
out cause (and) for one feeding Sakya, AjivaVa and other heritical monks at 
rites in honour of gods and manes, the fine shall be one hundred panas. 


17 For one putting questions (to suspects) on oath without authoriza¬ 
tion, and for one, not an officer, doing the work of an officer, for one castrating 
males used for stud purposes among small animals, and for one causing the 
abortion of a female slave by medicines, (the punishment shall be) the lowest 
fine for violence. 


18 As between father and son, husband and wife, brother and sister, 
maternal uncle and nephew or teacher and pupil, for one abandoning the 
other when not an outcast, (and) for one abandoning another going together 
in a caravan in the middle of a village, the lowest fine for violence (shall be the 
punishment), if in a forest the middle fine, for causing harm to him thereby 
the highest fine; for others going with the caravan, half the fines (shall be 
the punishment). 


19 For one binding or making another bind a man not deserving to be 
bound or releasing a (man from) bondage, (and) for one binding or causing 
another to bind a child that has not attained majority, the fine shall be one 
thousand pa/?a5. 


20 Special fines should be imposed according to the special nature of men 
and offences. 


21 The head of a religious order, an ascetic, a sick person, one exhamted 
by hunger, thirst or a journey, a foreigner, one groaning under a fine, and an 
indigent person should be shown leniency. 


10 drf/um : Yaj., 2.2Si , has xittamdn spf^an making it an offence of untorichability only. 

niskamnam, i.e., when there is iio apad. — Xjivakas are the followers of Gosaia 
Makkhaliputta. Obvioiisly this secrt was prominent in the author’s day. Tliey are 
mentioned in A.4oka’s inscriptions. — vrsala : it is clear that this word refers to heretics 
and lias nothing to do with tSudras. 

17 vdkydnuyoga : see 4,8.1 -5. Yaj., 2.235, has ayukturhiapatham kurvandyogyo yogya- 
karrnakrt, wliich shows a clear misunderstanding of the present text. 

18 sarthdhhipraymcimftonx Ch mm(ieHHB,ry, has little significance. The fine 

is for the leader of tlie caravan abandoning a member on the way. -r-- bhresayatah, i.e., 
for causing harm to him, either physically or materially, — sahaprastMyi^u : these are 
other members ol the caravan who have acquiesced in the leader’s action. 

19 Compare 3.17.10 above. 

20 pjirusainse,^a and aparddhaviie^a are to be understood. The former are men¬ 
tioned in what follows. 


21 tirthakamh seems to be ‘ the head of a religious order,’ rather than ‘ a pilgrim.’ Gb 
renders it by ‘ a Charitable person.’ — tirojanapadah : cf. 2.34.4. Cb seems to 

liave read vtildhah before vyddfdfafi. — dandakhedin: danda seems to refer to fines, rather 
than physioal punishment, though that is not unlikely. 


• • ^ 
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The judges themselves shall look into the affiairs of gods, Brahmins, 
ascetics, women, minors, old persons, sick persons, who are helpless, when 
these do not approach (the court), and they shall not dismiss (their suits) under 
the pretext of place, time or (adverse) possession. 

23 And men are to be honoured on account of excellence in learning, 
intellect, valour, noble birth and deeds. 

24 In this way the judges should look into affairs, without resorting 
to deceit, being impartial to all beings, worthy of trust and beloved of the 
people. 


Herewith ends the Tlvird Book of the Artha^astra of Kautilya 
‘ CONCEKNINQ TOE JUDGES ’ 


22 andthandm : this qualifies the preceding compound as in 2.1.26. — atikateyuh'. 
of. 4.9.15. 

23 This is a direction to the judges concerning persons appearing before them. 

24 bhave^Uy i.e., towards beings or persons. 


Book Foue 


THE SUPPRESSION OF CRIMINALS 
CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION 76 KEEPING A WATCH OVER ARTISANS 

1 Three magistrates, (all) three (of the rank of) ministers, shall carry out 
the suppression of criminals. 

2 Employers of artisans capable of making good an article, those good 
at entrusting materials, (and) artisans working with their own capital should 
accept entrusted material with the guarantee of the guild. 3 In case of death, 
the guild shall be responsible for the entrusted material. 

The Fourth Book deals with criminal o/fences of various kinds, kaniaka ‘a thorn * 
refers to criminals who are thorns in the side of the body politic. These include thieves, 
dacoits, mmderers etc. as well as artisans, craftsmen, traders and others who cheat the 
public. Only Manu, 9.253-293, among the Smrtis, has a rambling discussion on some of 
these topics. Yajhavalkya gives many of these rules under steya, sdJmaa or samgrahanay i.e., 
under the regular vyavaharapadaa, 

4.1 

For raksana * guarding against, keeping a watch over,’ cf. 1.17 above. 

1 prade^drah : as is clear from the contents of this Book these officers are principally 

magistrates who punish criminals. They are also concerned with the investigation of crimes. 
As 2,85.7 shows they are also authorized to enforce payment of state dues. Tliat they are 
subordinate to the samdkarir is clear from 4.4.1, 4,5.13 as well as from 2.85.7. — irayo 

^mdtydh: see 3.1.1 above. 

2 arthyapratlkardh is obscure. Meyer renders it by ‘ who can make good anything con¬ 
nected with the object entrusted.’ That appears possible, though not very satisfactory. 
Cb Cs read arihyaprakurdh and explain ‘ whose nature (praMra in the sense of smbh&va) is 
honest.’ Breloer renders that reading by ‘ people from the class of the rich’ (KSt, HI, 872). 
This sense, or the meaning of arthyapratikdrdh as understood by Meyer, would appear suit¬ 
able, if the expression is understood as descriptive of kdmmsitdrah. Tiiese are apparently 
* employers of artisans,’ i.e., some sort of master-artisans with assistants working under 
them. — samnikseptdrah : understood literally, this means * who are good entrusters of 
materials ’; that would be a description of the customers, not of the artisans. Since, 
however, the prediet^te is nik^epafh gr^iylyuhy the expression must be interpreted so as to 
describe artisans. We may understand some sort of middlemen, who receive material from 
customers and then entrust the w^ork to artisans. In that case, the expression rnav be 
understood as a further description of kdruMsitdrah, — smvitfakSravah appears to refer 
to artisans who work on their ow n and deal directly with customers ; they have started their 
workshop with their own capital. Cb seems to explain the word as follows ‘those who treat 
other peoide’s gold (with the same care) as their own gold.’ — ^renipramdnahy i.e., with 
the guild standing guarantee for the artisan’s reliability and honesty. This would seem 
applicable to all the earlier oases or at leaKSt to the last case of svavittakdravah. Cb Cs under¬ 
stand all five expressions as describing different traits which are necessary in an artisan. 
But it is doubtful if one and the same artisan can be described as kdruidsitf sknd svamttakaru 



And they shall carry out the work with the place, time and (nature of 
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the) work stipulated, without stipulation as to place or time if the nature of the 
work can be pointed out (as the reason). 5 For exceeding the time-limit, 
(there shall be) a reduction in the wage by one quarter and double that as fine. 
6 They shall be liable for what is lost or destroyed except in case of deteriora¬ 
tion or a sudden calamity. 7 For carrying out a work otherwise than as 
ordered, (there shall be) loss of wage and double that as fine. 

8 Weavers shall increase yarn to the extent of eleven {palm) from ten. 
D For diminution in increase, the fine shall be double the diminution. 

10 The wage for weaving (shall be equal to) the value of the yarn, one and 
a half times in the case of hsaww and kauseya, double in the case of patrornd, 
blankets and dukula. 

11 For shortness in measure, (there shall be) a reduction in wage equal 
to (the value of) the short measure and double that as fine, for short weight 
the fine (shall be) four times the deficiency, for change of yarn (the fine shall be) 
double its value. 12 By that is explained the weaving of double cloth. 

13 In one tula of wool, a reduction in carding to the extent of five palas 
(is allowed), and (the same amount of) reduction in the hair (when carded). 

14 Washermen shall wash garments on wooden boards or smooth slabs 
of stone. 15 Those washing on anything else shall pay for damage to 
garments and a fine of six panas, 

15 (Washermen) wearing a garment other than one marked with the 

sign of the club shall pay a fine of three panas^ 17 For selling, hiring out or 

pledging the garments of others the fine shall be twelve panas^ for change 
of garment (the fine shall be) double the price and the return of the garment, 

at the same time. Brelocr finds in the expressions five different categories of artisans. 
That appears doubtful at least in the case of 4re7}2pTamdrja}f f which has to be understood of 
svamUakdravnh. It seems that only two classes are meant, kani^dsitdrah and svavittakdra- 
vah. Russ, has four categories ‘honest lenders oiarthans (arthyoprakdrdJi kd,ru4dsitdraJj^)f 
trusted depositaries {sammksfptdrah), independent workmen {svavittakdmvah) and those 
having autliority in their unions iivepvpramdndh),'* 8 vipaitaUf i.e,,in case the artisan dies. 
Cf. s, 50 below and 8.11). 15 for tlus sense. 

4 See 2.14,2, which shows that <^kd,lmh kdrydpadekmi is necessary, 5 Cf. 2.14.4. 
6 €f. 8.12.23. 7 Cf. 2.14.3. i 

8 da^aikddaMkam) i .e., the ten pa las of yarn are expected to yiel d eleven palas of cloth ; 
the addition would come from the sizing material used. 9 chcdadidgtiiiak, i.e., double the 
value of the short weiglit in cloth. Meyer, who does not read the stop after includes 

iUiramulya^n and vanavetanain also in the fine. That is quite unlikely. 

12 dvipatavdnam, i.e., W’^eaving with a double yarn. For other kinds of weaves, see 
2.11.105, 

13 tirndtuldyah : a tula is a weight of one hundred palas ; see 2.19.21. •— romac* 
ehedaii ca : as 2.11.101 shows, the liair of animals wereused for making rugs etc. The 
loss would occur during carding and spinning rather than during weaving (as in Cs). It 
would have been better if we had rornatuldyds ca instead. 

16 mudgardnkfid anyad etc. : it is the w^ashermen’s own clothes that are to cany the 
mark. The emblem may stand for the club used for.beating the clothes during the washing 
operations, 
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Attendants and dust-washers should receive one-third of articles oi: 
alue (found by them), the king two-thirds and gems (when found). 
For stealing a gem, (the punishment is) the highest fine (for violence). 

51 In cases of information about mines, gems and buried treasure, the 
informant shall receive one-sixth part, one-twelfth part (if he be) a servant 
(df the state). 52 A treasure-trove over one hundred thousand (panas) shall 
go to the king. 53 If less, he shall give one-sixth part (to the finder). 54 A 
native of the land, who is upright, shall receive the entire treasure-trove buried 
by his forefathers after producing proof of ownership. 55 In the absence of 
proof of ownership, the fine is five hundred [panas), one thousand for appro¬ 
priating it secretly, 

50 For the physician undertaking treatment involving danger to life 
without informing (the authorities), the fine is the lowest fine for violence in 
case of death, the middle fine in case of death through a mistake in treatment. 
57 In case of injury to a vital part or causing a deformity, the (magistrate) 
shall treat it as (a case of) physical injury, 

58 Actors shall live in one place during the rainy season. 59 They 
shall avoid excessive gifts of love by one person and excessive praise of one. 
60 For transgression of that, the fine is twelve panas. 61 They may, at will, 
entertain by making fun of the (customs of) countries, castes, families, schools 
and love-affairs. 

62 By actors are explained wandering minstrels and mendicants. 
63 For them the punishment shall be as many lashes with the whip as the 
number of panas the (judges) may pronounce as the fine, to be inflicted with 
an iron rod (i.e., mercilessly). 

49 caraA;a-is proposed in conformity with 2.13.as. Cf. Breloer, III, 370 n.3. Cb Cs 
read saraka which means ‘ a jewel.’ That meaning does not tit in the context. The actual 
comment in Cb contains no reference to any jewel. 

53 sastham aMim dadydt: according to Cs it is the finder who gives one-sixth to the 
king. That is due to Yaj. 2.35. But Yaj. presupposes that the treasure-trove belongs to the 
finder, which is not the case here. 54 svakami^ena : 2.33.7; 3.1.15 etc. -— Manu 

(8.35-37) allows only the Brahman to take the whole ; the rest are to give one-sixth to the 
state. 

67 fnarmavadhavaiguriyaJcarar^a may be understood as a single idea ‘ causing a 
physical deformity through injury to a vital part ’ or as two separate ideas, marmovadha 
and imigunyakarana. -vedha (Cb Cs) for vadha- is perhaps better. — dandapdni^yam 
vidydtf i.e., the punishments of 3.19.12-14 would operate. 

58 This is in order to prevent their disturbing agricultural operations (Cs). Cf. 2,1,84. 
59 kdmaddnam : this would be received by the kusilavas from some patron, hardly given 
by them to some one. CO dvdda^agurio of the mss. would apply to kdtuvddna, but not to 
ativdda. We should read with Cb. 61 The mss. read ■'Ovahhasena ; Meyer’s 

suggestion to read -avahdsena is adopted as being preferable to it. Cb CvS read -apahane 
‘by avoiding (the ridicule of).’ In 8.18,8 we have upavada ‘ reviling ’ which is different 
from av€ihdsa ‘joking about, making fun of’ here. And the form apahdna is not convincing. 

63 ayahMlena ‘ with an iron rod ’; but sincse Mphd is there, this has to be understood 
figuratively. Cf. ayali^lika in Kavyaprakd^a, l(): Cb explains ‘ if any one pierces the 
vitals of ku^lams and cdrarjias and takes money froni them be is to be punished with lashes.’ 
This is doubtful. Cs has * in case they w'ound the feelings of others which is like piercing 
the vitals with an iron dart,’ which seems little likely. 
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'4 Ill the case of tlie remaining kinds of work, he shall lay down wages 
for artists in accordance with what they produce. 

65 In this manner the (king) should prevent thieves who are not 
known as thieves such as traders, artisans, actors, mendicants, jugglers 
and others from oppressing the country. 

CHAPTER TWO 

SECTION T7 KEEPING A WATCH OVER TRADERS 

1 The Superintendent of Markets should set up the pledging or sale of 
old wares which are furnished with proof of ownership in the market-place. 
2 And he should inspect the weights and measures because of (likely) fraud 
in the standard of weights and measures. 

6 In the case of the parimdnl and the drona^ half a pala less or more is 
no offence. 4 Foronepalalessormore the fine is twelve 5 By that 

is explained the increase in fine for each successive pala, 6 In the case of a 
tuld^ one harm less or more is no offence. 7 For two harms less or more the 
fine is six panas. 8 By that is explained the increase in fine for each succes¬ 
sive Imrsa. 9 In the cavSe of an adhaka, haVL a harm less or more is no offence. 
10 For one harm less or more the fine is three panas, 11 By that is explained 
the increase in fine for each successive harm. 12 From this, he should form 
an estimate of (the fines for deviations in) other types of weights and measures. 

64 The idea seems to be that iit the case of the work of artisans not mentioned in the 
Chapter, their remuneration should be fixed in accordance with the type of work they do. 
Cs has §esa ajj * additional work ’ for which remuneration is to be according to work done. 
This meaning for 4esa seems hardly likely. According to Breloer (III, 37() n.2) we should 
read a ca after /carmi/nd/a and understand ‘ for the classes of artisans not .mentioned in this 
Chapter, the wages should be as given to artists.’ He adds that artists {silpin) do not belong 
to this Chapter and artisans not mentioned here should be treated like artists, i.e., their 
wages are not fixed by rules, but according to the object. It is not certain that such a dis¬ 
tinction between two sets of artisans is really intended. ViTiat seems meant is only that 
artists’ wages depend on the type of work they do. 

65 Breloer (III, 371) considers it noteworthy that wood- and leather-workers, clay- 
workers and house-builders are j uissing in this Ciiapter. According to his reasoning on the 
last s. these would be treated on a par Avith artists. It is liJiely that these are not men¬ 
tioned Ijecatise fraud or cheating is not measurable in their case, also because their mis¬ 
demeanour does not quite constitute a social crime. The fact that they belong to a more 
primitive economy seems to have little to do with their non-mention in this Chapter, — 
kuhaka is a ‘ magician ’ accor ding to Cb, 

4.2 

1 mi/hathddhyakmh : this officer’s duties are not described in the Second Book. It is 
not clear if lie is to work under paiiyddhayak^a (2.16) who appears towards the end of tiiis 
Chapter, smhsthd refers to the pai^yasaimthd ‘ the market-place.’ -- purdnabkdnddmim : 
this does not mean that the officer is concerned with old or second-hand goods only. He 
supervises the whole market, where old goods (that are 1 ikely to be stolen goods) may also be 
on sale. 2 pautava^ : see 2.19.1. 

3 parimdni and rlrona.each measures two hundred palas (2.19.17-18 and 29). So the 
deviation allowed ts to the extent of 1/400th. 6 tula is one hundred palas and a kafsa is 
l /4th of apakl(2.19.12-15 and 4) • so the same deviation is allowed. 9 ddhaka is l/4thof a 
dro^}a (2.19.31). 
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For the trader, purchasing with larger weights and measures and 
selling with smaller ones, these same fines are to be doubled. 14 For one 
robbing to the extent of one-eighth part of the price of the goods in the case 
of goods sold by counting, the fine is ninety-six pams, 

15 For the trader effecting the sale or pledging of an article made of 
wood, metal or gems, or made of ropes, leather or clay, or made of yarn, 
bark or hair, which is not genuine by declaring it to be genuine, the fine is 
eight times the price. 10 For the trader efTecting the sale or pledging of an 
article not of high value as an article of high value or of an article not of a 
particular class as an article of that class or of an article which is given a false 
shine or in which there is fraud or the container of which is changed, the fine 
is fifty-four panas if the price is trifling, double if the price is one pana, two 
hundred (panas) if the price is two panas* 17 By that is explained the increase 
in fine in case of increase in price. 

IS For artisans and artists who by conspiring together bring about a 
deterioration in the quality of a work or (increase in) profit or a hindrance to 
purchase or sale, the fine is one thousand panas, 

19 For traders,, too, who by conspiring together hold back wares or 
sell them at a high price, the fine is one thousand pa'i^s, 

20 As to difference in weight or measure or difference in price or quality, 
for the weigher or measurer who by a trick of the hand brings about (a differ¬ 
ence to the extent of) one-eighth part in (an article) priced at one pana, the fine 
is two hundred (panas), 21 By that is explained the increase in fines by two 

18 (ttiriktdhhyam krltvd etc.: the purchase is made with a weight larger by more than 
1 /400th, while the sale is made with a weight smaller by more than l /400th,i.e., the difference 
lu weight IS more than double the deviation allowed and tlierefore the tines are doubled. 
14 panyamulye^u asUibha^am : perhaps in conformity w’ith s, 20 below, panatnulyesn may 
have been the original reading ; however, we have no reference in this case to a rising scale of 
fines as we have there, 

15 Yaj., 2.246 is an exact paraplirase. 10 tajjaiais ‘ ofa particidar class ’ ratherthan 
made at a particular place ’ (CsRreloer), Cf4.0.8, •— i.e., given 

from a diiferent container. The reading samutpari- meaning ‘ changed in appearance ’ is 
less likely, Cf Yaj., 2,247-8. — i.e., valued at less than one pai/m. 

18 kdruMlpindm etc. : evidently the smisthddhyak^a was also responsible for pre- 
ventnig craftsmen and ar tists %vhose shops were in the market from joining together for 
exploiting customers. Meyer thinks that traders inducing craftsmen etc. to join together 
may also be understood. But that does not Seem right. Cf. Yaj., 2.249. From 4.1.^4 and 
this s, Breloer (III, 882) concludes that the separation of artisans from traders "was not usual 
before Kaufilya. For djiva ‘ profit ’ cf. s. 28 below. 

19 Yaj., 2.250 is an exact reproduction. 

20 The expression UMmcinantaram arghavarnantararh v& at the beginning are under¬ 
stood as something like adhikdra^abdas introducing the topic. This is how Cb apparently 
understands it. It explains anUira. by ‘ special gain (made through tula etc.).’ TTie two 
words could liave been understood with a^lahhdgam in the s.,biTt though the former is possible 
with hastadoseya, it is dilfjcult to conceive of arghdntara or varndntara being brought about 
by luiHU)do§a. And the case of varridntam is separately mentioned in s. 22. Cs supplies 
* should be written down in a book ’ after the expression, but it is not easy to see the piimose 
of such records. — dJmrakasya etc.; as Breloer (III, 396-400) says these are servants in 
the r6yal store-houses, where these offences are to be understood as being committed Cf 
2.15.68. That explains the heavier fine. 21 dvUatoUard dandavrddhih : this may mean 
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{pana$) successively. 22 For mixing things of a similar kind with 
bjects such as grains, fats, sugars, salts, perfumes and medicines, the fine is 
twelve panas. 


28 The Merchant should fix, after calculating their total earnings for 
the day, what the (sales-agents) should live on with permission. 


24 What falls in between the purchaser and the seller becomes different 
from what is received. 25 With that they may make stores of grains and 
commodities, when permitted to do so. 26 The Director of Trade should 
confiscate what is accumulated otherwise by them. 27. With that he should 
trade when selling grains and commodities to the advantage of tiie subjects. 


28 And he should fix a profit for them of five per hundred over and above 
the permitted purchase-price in the case of indigenous commodities, ten 
(per hundred) in the case of foreign goods. 29 For those who increase the 
price beyond that or secure (a profit beyond that) during purchase or sale, the 
fine shall be two hundred pams for (an additional profit of) five panm in one 
hundred panas. 30. By that is explained the incretise in fine in case of in¬ 
crease in price. 


81 And in case of the joint purchase by them remaining unsold, he shall 
not allow another joint purchase. 32 In case of damage to commodities, 
he should show them favour. 


that in the case of an article valued at twopanas, the fine is four hundred patiaa and so on or 
that if the difrerence is to the extent of 1 /4th of the price the fine is 400 and so on (Cs). Tlic 
former is obviously intended. 22 samax'^arnopadhme ; this Hterally implies mixing 


. ^ iiterally implies mixing 

with goods of the same or similar qiuility. Meyer thinks we should read dsaniavarno- ‘ not 
of the same qmdity,’ which seems supported by htnam praksipan in Yaj.’s paraphrase of 
this s. (2.245). But the smallness of the fine seems to indicate only a mixing with similar 
quality goods. The fine is prescribed because goods in royal stores are tampered with. 

23 yan nisrskm etc.: it seems that from this a. onwards we have to think of tlie 
panyUdhyakm as the officer concerned and not the samsthddhyak^a. The former is mentioned 
in ss. 26 and 83. Moreover, upajlveyuh could have for its subject sales-agents, referred to 
as panyddhisthdtdrah in 2.16*14-16, who work under the panyddhyak^a. It is he who fixes 
their day’s remuneration, vanik, therefore, seems to be the pamjddhyaksa : he is the state 
Trader-in-Chief as 2.16 shows. 


24 kretrviktetor antaTapatitam is an odd expression. What seems meant is ‘ the differ- 
fereiice between p^irchases and sales,* i.e., goods remaining unsold, kraymnkrayayor would 
have been better. — dddyddanyad ‘ o ther than, i .e., different from what is received (as com¬ 
mission or profit).’ The idea seems to be that unsold goods cannot be treated as remunera¬ 
tion or profit and the agent deprived of the latter with that excuse. It must be admitted 
that this sense for dddya would be unasual. It is not unlikely that ss. 24 and 25 formed 
a single sentence and we originally had antarapatitam dddya yad hhavati tenu dhdnyapanya- 
etc, Cs reads addyddanyam ‘ not liable to be divided among heirs (but to be taken bv the 
king alone),’ which is extremely doubtful. Meyer proposes dddya adainyam hhavati ‘no 
difficulty w’ould arise by taking it,’ i.e,, it would be useful in times of distress. There seems 
little point in such a statement here. 26 anyathanicitam, e.g., by setting aside a part 
of the goods given to them for selling and making up the price by charging more for the 
rest. 27 anugrahena prajdndm : of. 2.16,5 above. 

23 dcraya is clearly ‘ purchase-price 29 hhdvayatdm : the object is ‘ gain or profit.’ 
-**- par^aMte paficapni^dd^ i.e.,for an additional 5%. 

31 ndnyam sarhbhuyahrayapi t Cb Cs understand ‘ to other merchants.’ However, 
‘ to the same merchants ’ is also likely. A sort of monopoly in sale is thought of here, care 
being taken t6 »ee that there i« no cornering of the commodity. 
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If there is a glut of commodities, the Director of Trade should sell all 
goods in one place. 34 So long as these are unsold, others shall not sell (those 
goods). 35 The (agents) shall sell those for a daily wage for the benefit of the 
subjects. 


86 In the case of commodities distant in place and time, however, 
the (Director of Trade), expert in fixing prices, shall fix the price after 
calculating the investment, the production of goods, duty, interest, rent 
and other expenses. 


CHAPTER THREE 

SECTION 78 REMEDIAL MEASURES DURING CALAMITIES 


1 There are eight great calamities of a divine origin : fire, floods, dis¬ 
ease, famine, rats, wild animals, serpents and evil spirits. 2 From them he 
should protect the country. 


3 In summer, the villages shall do the cooking outside (the houses) or 
being protected by a collection of ten fire-fighting implements. 


4 Prevention of fire is explained in ‘Rules for the City Superin¬ 
tendent’ and in connection with royal possessions in ‘Rules for the 
Royal Residence.’ 


6 And on parmw-days, he should cause worship of the fire to be made 
with offerings, oblations in fire and recitals of benedictions. 


88 partyabahulyat : Cs reads this with the preceding s.; but the construction is far 
trom happy. The comment in. Cb sripports the other construction. ■— ekamukMni : cf. 
abwe' ^ oaj/e, i.e., other independent traders. 33 ftmigrahepapre/jandm : ef. s. 27 


36 


Tlie prose is to be construed with the following stanza, showing a common author¬ 
ship. — pouyentspatu'w refers to the amount of goods produced. Cs has ‘ time taken 
tor production. — arghavit is clearly the pariyadhyak^a, as 2.16.1-3 show. He can 
hardly be the samsthddhyakfa as Cs and Brelopr think. 


4.8 


of this Chapter in this Book is rather strange. Perhaps kantaka stands 
for everything causing trouble to subjects. The predrsfr* may be concerned with some 
f the measures recommended, but often the king appears to direct the operations himself. 

3 etc.: cf. 2^6.15-17 above. — daAnmfdisamgrahena axMsthituh : thh is tax 
from clear in meaning. Tlie translation follows a suggestion by N. N. Law 1 Stmliex n 1011 
Uiat da^tnm refers to the flre-flghting tools of 2.86.18, though it must be pointed out that 

TnIT t Z VT ” Al". there, not ten, since kacagrehani is a single iteL, not 

two as Law thinks. Cb Cs read daiakuli -; the idea seems to be that groups of ten families 
hold themse ves responsible for fires in their area and that probably they kept a watch 

seems to imply that thegopo (in charge of ten families) is to look after the prevention of fire. 

4 n4(?«rite-etc.. i.e.,ln 2.36.13.27 above. - mifantaprctsidkow,i.e., in 1,20.4, 

5 parva^Up i.e., on new moon <^ndl fui 1 moon days. 


misT/tf, 
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In the mny season, villages situated near water should live away 
from the level of the floods. 7 And they should keep a collection of wooden 
planks, bamboos and boats, 8 They should rescue a (person) being carried 
away (by the flood) by means of gourds, skin-bags, canoes, tree-stems and rope- 
braids. 9 For those who do not go to the rescue, the fine is twelve panels, 
except in the case of those without canoes. 

19 And on parvan-day& he should cause worship of the rivers to be 
carried out. 11 Experts in the practice of magic or those versed in the 
Vedas should use spells against rain. 

12 In case of drought, he should cause worship of the Lord of Saci, 
the Ganges, the Mountains and Mahakaccha to be made. 

18 The calamity of disease, (magicians and others) should counter¬ 
act with secret means, physicians with medicines or holy ascetics with pacifi¬ 
catory and expiatory rites. 

14 By that is explained the epidemic. 15 He should cause to be in¬ 
stituted bathing in sacred places, worship of Mahakaccha, milking of cows in 
cremation grounds, burning of effigies and a night (festival in honour) of gods. 

16 In case of disease or epidemic among cattle, he should order lustra¬ 
tion rites in connection with the sheds and objects (connected with them) and 
worship of their respective deities. 

17 During a famine, the king should make a store of seeds and food¬ 
stuffs and show favour (to the subjects), or (institute) the building of forts 
or water-works with the grant of food, or share (his) provisions (with them), 
or entrust the country (to another king). 18 Or, he should seek shelter with 
allies, or cause a reduction or shifting (of the population). 19 Or, he should 
migrate with the people to another region where crops have grown, or settle 

7 upagrhniyuh ia proposed for apa* as being necessary for sense. 8 gapdikd is a tree- 
stem, sometimes used as an anvil; cf. 2,13.9. — vei^iika is a rope (which has the appear¬ 

ance of a braid). Cf. 10.2.14. Law (Studies, p. 84) thinks that gandikd is a floating device 
made of the skin of a rhinoceros and that vei^ikd is a float of reeds etc. woven togetlier. 
The former at least is doubtful in this text, 

12 mahakaccha : see 3.16.38. According to Cb it means ‘ the sea.* 

13 siddhatapasah seems to convey a single idea ‘ ascetics who have attained siddhis. ’ 

15 Mahdkacehamfdhanam:seeS,l^,SS. 

16 sthdndrtha- is proposed for sthdndnyartha* of the mss, sthdndni outside the com¬ 
pound would be strange, sthdna by itself can hardly mean ‘ keeping in another place ’ 
(Cb). Meyer suggests sthdndnydrtha” ‘ sheds and other (anya) objects,’ which is doubtful. 
He also suggests sendnyartha^ or sendnyarchd-, which are hardly likely. — svadaivata 
^ i.e,, Subrahmanya of elephants, A^vinaii of horses, Pa.4upati of cattle, Varuna of buffaloes, 
Vayii of donkey s and mules, and Agni of goats ’ (Cb Cs). 

17 de4anik$epam i this amounts to entrusting the region to the care of another 

king who may be better placed. implies receiving back after a time. 18 kariana 

is reduction in population by inducing migration to foreign lands, while vamana is shifting 


misrjf 
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sea, lakes or tanks. 20 He should make sowings of gfain^ 
vegetables, roots and fruits along the water-works or hunt deer, beasts, birds, 
wild animals and fish. 

21 In case of danger from rats, cats and ichueuinons should be let loose. 
22 For catching or killing these, the fine shall be twelve panm, also for not 
restraining dogs, except in the case of foresters. 23 He should strew grains 
smeared with the milk of mwM-plants or such as are mixed with secret mix¬ 
tures. 24 Or, he should institute a tax in rats. 25 Or, holy ascetics should 
perform pacificatory rites. 26 And on parvan-days, he should order worship 
of rats. 

27 By that are explained remedies against danger from locusts, birds, 
and insects. 

28 In case of danger from wild animals, he should leave carcasses of cattle 
mixed with a stupefying liquid or intestines (of cattle) filled with madana- 
hodrava. 29 Fowlers or hunters should busy themselves with concealed 
cages and pits. 80 Armoured men, weapons in hand, should kill wiki animals. 
31 For one not going forth to help, the fine shall be twelve panas, 32 The 
same shall be the reward for one slaying a wild animal. 38 And he should 
order the worship of mountains on parvan-days, 

84 By that are explained remedies against herds of deer or beasts, 
swarms of birds and crocodiles. 

85 In case of danger from serpents, experts in poison-cure should.act 
with charms and medicines. 86 Or (persons) coming together should kill 
snakes. 87 Or, experts in the Atharvaveda lore should use magic spells. 
And on parvan-days^ he should order worship of cobras. 

39 By that are explained remedies against danger from aquatic creatures. 

40 In case of danger from evil spirits, experts in the Atharvaveda 
lore or experts in the practice of magic should perform rites for destroying 
evil spirits. 41 And on parvan-day^^ he should order Worship of eaitya^ 
trees with offerings of raised platforms, umbrellas, food, small flags and goats. 

population from one region to another in the kingdom itself. Cf. 2.1.1, 20 armibhdn in 
the context refers to hunting, catching etc, 

22 te^dm^ i.e., of cats and ichneumons. — sundm : these might drive away the cats. 
24 mu^ikakaram, i.e., so many dead rats as tax per head. 

28 madanarasa ; see 14.1.16-17. — madanakodrava appears to be a poisonous 
variety of the kodrava grains ; or kodrava grains treated with poison may be understood. 
29 kUta as an adjective ‘ concealed ’ is preferable to a substantive ‘ a snare * (Meyer); 
cf. 2.3.i5 ; 4.10.3 etc. 

35 jdngulividaft.: cf. 1.21.9 etc. 36 if dpi sarpdn is proposed for nopasarpdn, which 
is evidently corrupt. 

41 uUopikd appears to be a kind of food, as in Cb. The Mahdbhdrata (5.101.21) has 
the form nlldpika (from lap ‘ address ’ to the spirits when offering food to them). ITtpala on 
Br, Sam, 48.28 has ulldpika, but on 4 6,16 uUopUd, — hastapaiddkd i* H flag carried in the 
hand, a «mall flag, 
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In cases of all (kinds of) danger, they should make.offerings day and 
night, saying ‘ We offer you the oblation*' 48 And in all cases, he should 
favour the stricken (subjects) like a father. 

44 Therefore, experts in the practice of magic; (and) holy ascetics, 
capable of counteracting divine calamities, should live in the kingdom, 
honoured by the king. 


CHAPTER FOUR . 

SECTION 79 GUARDING AGAINST PERSONS WITH SECRET (MEANS OF) INCOME 

1 In ‘Rules for the Administrator’ the protection of the country has 
been described. 2 We shall (now) explain the weeding of thorns in that 
(country). 

8 The Administrator should station in the country (secret agents) 
appearing as holy ascetics, wandering monks, cart-drivers, wandering minstrels, 
jugglers, tramps, fortune-tellers, soothsayers, astrologers, physicians, lunatics, 
dumb persons, deaf persons, idiots, blind persons, traders, artisans, artists, 
actors, brothel-keepers, vintners, dealers in bread, dealers in cooked meat, 
and dealers in cooked rice. 4 They should find out the integrity or other¬ 
wise of village-officers and heads of departments. 5 And whomsoever among 
these he suspects of deriving a secret income he should cause to be spied upon 
by a secret agent. 

6 A secret agent should say to a judge in whom confidence is inspired 
by him, ‘ Such and such a relation of mine is accused (before you); save him 
in this misfortune and accept this amount.’ 7 If he were to do so, he should 
be exiled as one given to receiving bribes. 8 By that are explained 
magistrates. 


43 caramah from Cb Cs seems preferable to cardmi of the mss. 


4.4 


raksd is the same 


gUdhajlvind'm ; the g:enitive conveys the sense of the ablative, 
as in 4.1 and 4.2 above. 

1 samaharlrpra^idhau : the actual title of the section in 2.85 is samdhartfpracdrah, 

3 samdJiartd : it is clear that this officer is ultimately responsible for the 
and that the prade^irs work under him. —- Russ, renders pracckandaka by ‘ mediators or 
middle-men ’ or (in the Notes) ‘ those who carry secret messages.’ 4 • grdmdpam obvious¬ 
ly refers to officers stationed in the villages, 5 guMdjivmam is proposd for gUdhojiwiam 
in conformity with the use of the former form found throtighoiit elsewhere ; cf. 8.1.10 ; 
8.20.2 etc., as well as the title of this section. The actual comment in Cb shows the correct 
form. satiririd is proposed for satirisavartiena of the mss. smar^ia ‘ of the same var^^a ’ 
has little significance in the context; and its place in the compound is also suspicious. 

6 It is proposed to omit prade^idtam vd read after dharmostham is the mss., in view 
of 8. 8 which followi. 7 pravd^yeia ; the idea ie of ‘exile,’ not of * execution,’ in the 
present Chapter. 
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r tanks. 20 He should make 
vegetables, roots and fruits along the water-works or hunt deer, beasts, birds, 
wild animals and fish. 

21 In case of danger from rats, cats and ichneumons should be let loose. 
22 For catching or killing these, the fine shall be twelve panas, also for not 
restraining dogs, except in the case of foresters. 23 He should strew grains 
smeared with the milk of mwAi-plants or such as are mixed with secret mix¬ 
tures. 24 Or, he should institute a tax in rats. 25 Or, holy ascetics should 
perform pacificatory rites. 26 And on parz^aw-days, he should order worship 
of rats. 

27 By that are explained remedies against danger from locusts, birds, 
and insects. 

28 In case of danger from wild animals, he should leave carcasses of cattle 
mixed with a stupefying liquid or intestines (of cattle) filled with madana* 
hodrava. 29 Fowlers or hunters should busy themselves with concealed 
cages and pits. 80 Armoured men, weapons in hand, should kill wild animals. 
81 For one not going forth to help, the fine shall be twelve panas- 32 The 
same shall be the reward for one slaying a wild animal. 88 And he should 
order the worship of mountains on parvan-d^ys. 

84 By that are explained remedies against herds of deer or beasts, 
swarms of birds and crocodiles. 

85 In case of danger from serpents, experts in poison-cure should act 
with charms and medicines. 86 Or (persons) coming together should kill 
snakes. 87 Or, experts in the Atharvaveda lore should use magic spells. 
And on parvan-days, he should order worship of cobras. 

89 By that are explained remedies against danger from aquatic creatures. 

40 In case of danger from evil spirits, experts in the Atharvaveda 
lore or experts in the practice of magic should perform rites for destroying 
evil spirits. 41 And on pan;an-days, he should order Worship of caitya- 
trees with offerings of raised platforms, umbrellas, food, small flags and goats. 

population from one region to another in the kingdom itself. Cf. 2.1.1, 20 aruntbhdn in 

the context refers to hunting, catching etc. 

22 te^dm, i.e., of cats and ichneumons. — iundm : these might drive away the cats. 
24 mu^ikakaram, i.e., so many dead rats as tax per head. 

28 rnadanarasa : see 14.1.16-17. — madanakodram. appears to be a poisonous 

variety of the kodrava grains; or kodram grains treated with poison may be understood. 
29 kuta as an adjective ‘ concealed ’ is preferable to a substantive ‘ a snare ’ (Meyer); 
cf. 2.8.15 ; 4.10.3 etc. 

85 j&ngulttndali i cf, 1,21.9 etc. 86 %)dpi sarpdn is proposed for vppasarjpdw, which 
is evidently corrupt. 

41 uUopikd appears to be a kind of food, as in Cb. The Makdhhdrata (5.191.21) has 
the form ulldpika {ixomlap ‘ address ’ to the spirits when offering food to them). Utpala on 
Br. Sam, 48.28 has ulldpika^ but on 46,16 ullopikd, —- hmtapatdkd a flag carried in the 
hand, a an^all flag. 


of grains, 
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In cases of all (kinds of) danger, they should make offerings day and 
night, saying ‘ We offer you the oblation.' 48 A.nd in all cases, he should 
favour the stricken (subjects) like a father. 

44 Therefore, experts in the practice of magic; (and) holy ascetics, 
capable of counteracting divine calamities, should live in the kingdom, 
honoured by the king. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SECTION 79 GUARDING AGAINST PERSONS WITH SECRET (MEANS OF) INCOME 

1 In ‘Rules for the Administrator* the protection of the country has 
been described. 2 We shall (now) explain the weeding of thorns in that 
(country). 

8 The Administrator should station in the country (secret agents) 
appearing as holy ascetics, wandering monks, cart-drivers, wandering minstrels, 
jugglers, tramps, fortune-tellers, soothsayers, astrologers, physicians, lunatics, 
dumb persons, deaf persons, idiots, blind persons, traders, artisans, artists, 
actors, brothel-keepers, vintners, dealers in bread, dealers in cooked meat, 
and dealers in cooked rice, 4 They should find out the integrity or other¬ 
wise of village-ofPicers and heads of departments. 5 And whomsoever among 
these he suspects of deriving a secret income he should cause to be spied upon 
by a secret agent. 

6 A secret agent should say to a judge in whom confidence is inspired 
by him, * Such and such a relation of mine is accused (before you); save him 
in this misfortune and accept this amount.* 7 If he were to do so, he should 
be exiled as one given to receiving bribes. 8 By that are explained 
magistrates. 


42 cardmah from Cb Cs seems preferable to cardmi of the mss. 


4.4 


rakad is the same 


gUdkdjlmndm : the genitive conveys the sense of the ablative, 
as in 4.1 and 4.2 above. 

1 samdhartrprarjiidhau : the actual title of the section in 2.85 is samdharifpracdrah, 

8 mmdJiartd i it is clear that this officer is ultimately responsible for the kar]t.takaiodhana 
and that the prade^tni work under him, — Russ, rendf^ts pracchandaka by ‘ mediators or 
middle-men ’ or (in the Notes) ‘ those who carry secret messages.’ 4 grdmdiium obvious¬ 
ly refers to officers stationed in the villages, 5 gudhdjivinam is proposd for gudhajivinam 
in conformity with the use of the former form found throughout elsewhere ; cf, 8.1.10 ; 
8.20.2 etc., as wel 1 as the title of this section. The actual comment in Cb shows the correct 
form. — sattrixid is proposed for satinsavarfiena of the mss. savarr^a ‘ of the same var^a ’ 
has little significance in the context; and its place in the compound is also suspicious. 

6 It is proposed to omit prade^idraih vd read after dharmastlwm is the mss., in view 
of s. 8 which follows. 7 pravmyeta ; the idea is of ‘exile,’ not of ‘execution,’ in the 
present Chapter. 
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A secret agent should say to a village chief or a departmental head, 
‘ Such and such a rogue has plenty of wealth ; this misfortune has befallen 
him; by using that, extort money from him. * 10 If he were to do so, 

he should be exiled as an extortioner. 

11 Or, (an agent) pretending to be an accused should induce those, 
who are known to bear false testimony, with plenty of money. 12 If they 
were to do so, they should be exiled as false witnesses. 13 By that are 
explained those who cause false evidence to be given. 

14 Or, if he considers any one as a user of occult means for winning 
love with incantations or rites with herbs and rites in cremation grounds, 
a secret agent should say to him, ‘I am in love with so and so’s wife, 
daughter-in-law or daughter ; make her reciprocate my love and take this 
money.’ 15 If he were to do so, he should be exiled as a user of occult 
means for winning love. 16 By that are explained practisers of black 
magic and sorcery. 

17 Or, if he considers any one who prepares, purchases or sells poison or 
who deals in medicines or food, as an administerer of poison, a secret agent 
should say to him, * So and so is my enemy ; bring about his death and take 
this money.’ 18 If he were to do so, he should be exiled as a j:>oison-giver. 
19 By that is explained the dealer in stupefying mixtures. 

20 Or, if he considers any one as an utterer of false coins, (being) a fre¬ 
quent purchaser of various metals and acids, of coals, bellows, pincers, vices, 
anvils, dies, chisels and crucibles, with indications of hands and clothes smeared 
with soot, ashes and smoke, (and being) posses.sed of blacksmith's tools, a 
secret agent should expose him by insinuating himself into his confidence 
as a pupil and by carrying on dealings with him. 21 If exposed, he should 
be exiled as an utterer of false coins. 22 By that is explained the remover 
of colour (from precious metals) and the dealer in artificial gold. 

9 grdrmhutam : the word does not occur elsewhere. It means probably the same 
as grdmika (3.4.9) and seems to be the village headman. — dhdrayasva : cf. 1.C.7 etc. 
10 utkocaka is one who extorts money rather than one who takes a bribe. 

IS -irdVflriff/cdrrtkdA : for witne.ss ’ cf. 3.1.4^14 etc. 

14 mmvadana is how all msa. read the word here and in the next s., also apparently 
in 4.5,6, but in 4.5,1 and 4.18.28 they show snmvanana. The Atharvaveda knows samvmiana 
(6.9.3) and samvananf (a plant for winning love, 6.139,3). The MahdhhdTata (3.222,56-57) 
shows samvanana in the Critical Edition, though a number of mss. have ; the 

lexicons have samvadana. The latter form has been adopted throughout. 16 krtyd 
appears to be connected with spirits, while abhicdra is sorcery. 

19 madanayoga: cf. 14.1.16-17. 

20 miistikd appears to be a kind of hand-vice. — Hmha the ‘ die ’ from which coins 
are made. — ^samsargam is read for -sarkvargam in conformity with (upakarana-) sam- 
sargam in 4.6.2 and 18. — Sdmvyavahara : cf. 1.9.3. — anupmvUya : cf. 1.17.39 etc. 
22 rdgasydpahartd kiiiasuvariiavyamhdri ca : it seems that a single offender is intended, 
one who deals in artificial gold and robs precious metals of their genuineness, vydkhydtah 
also implies a single individual. The therefore, does not seem to be right. 


misT^^ 
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23 But the thirteen (persons), having secret ways of income, when 
engaged in doing injury (to others), should be exiled or they shall 
pay a redemption-amount in accordance with the gravity of the offence. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

SECTION 80 DETECTION OF CRIMINALS THROUGH SECRET AGENTS 


IN THE DISGUISE OP HOLY MEN 


1 After the employment of spies, (secret agents) appearing as holy men 
should entice criminals by means of lores favourite with criminals, (viz.,) 
robbers by means of charms inducing sleep, making invisible or opening doors, 
adulterers by love-winning charms. 


2 When these have been enthused (to see the power of the charms), 


they should take a large band of them at night and proposing to go to one 
village should go to another village in which men and women are prepared 
beforehand, and say, ‘ Right here you can see the power of our lore ; it is diffi¬ 
cult to go to the other village.* 3 Then opening the gates by means of a gate¬ 

opening charm, they should say, ‘ Enter.* 4 By means of an invisibility 
charm they should make the criminals go safely through the midst of wakeful 
guards. 5 Sending guards to sleep with a sleep-inducing charm they should 
cause them with their beds to be moved by the criminals. 6 With a love¬ 
winning charm they should make the criminals enjoy (harlots) appearing as 
other men’s wdves. 7 When these are convinced of the power of their lores, 
the should prescribe the performance of preliminary rites and so on, so that 
they may be recognized. 

8 Or, they should get them to do their work in houses in which goods 
have been marked. 9 Or, they should get them caught in one place after 
winning their confidence. 10 They vshould get them arrested while engaged 
in purchasing, selling or pledging articles that are marked or when they are 
intoxicated with drugged liquor. 

23 trayoda.4a : we get the number thirteen only if we understand a single offender in 
s. 22. See above. — pravdsyd^i : this again is exile, not execution, since redemption is 
allowed. 


tnSt^ava * an evil man * is a criminal, particularly a dacoit or robber, Pataftjali on 
Panini, 4.1.161, explains the formation of the word in this sense. Cf, Sten Konow, Indian 
Culturey III, 3. 

1 mdnavdn is proposed for mdttavd of the mss. as suggested by Meyer. The accusative 
as the object for pralobhaycyuh is quite necessary. The siddha agents themselves are not 
criminals. If they were former criminals, we should have hadpurdi^amdnavd. Cb comment 
presupposes mdnavdn, samvadana : see 4.4.14 above. 

2 hrtakastrlpuru^am : Meyer proposes krtasamketasiripuru^am ; tliat does not seem 
quite necessary. 7 abhiJMndrtham: the idea apparently is that while engaged in the 
rites, the dacoits would be off their guard and hence easy to apprehend. It seems quite 
possible that this expression is to be construed with krtalaksatia- etc. in the next s. 


nwsT/f 
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When they are arrested, he should question them concerning former 
offences and their associates. 

12 Or, (secret agents) appearing as old thieves should, after winning 
their confidence, get thieves to do their work in the same manner and get them 
arrested. 13 When they are arrested, the Administrator should point them 
out to citizens and country people, saying, ‘ The king has studied the lore of 
catching thieves ; it is under his instructions that these thieves have been 
caught; I shall catch others too ; you should (therefore) restrain your kins¬ 
men who may have criminal tendencies.* 

14 And if he were to come to know through the information of the spies 
that some one among them has stolen a (trifle like a) yoke-pin, goad and so on, 
he should declare (that about) him among them, saying, ‘ This is the king’s 
power.’ 

15 Old thieves, cow-herds, fowlers and hunters, winning the confidence 
of forest thieves and foresters, should induce them to attack caravans, 
herds or villages with plenty of articles made of artificial gold and forest pro¬ 
duce. 16 When the attack is made, they should get them killed by con¬ 
cealed soldiers or through provisions for the journey mixed with stupefying 
liquids. 17 (Or), they should get them arrested while sleeping after being 
tired by a long journey carrying a heavy load of stolen goods or when they are 
intoxicated by drugged liquor at festive parties. 

18 And having caught them, the Administrator should show them 
as before (to the people), causing a proclamation of the king’s omniscience 
to be made among the inhabitants of the kingdom. 

CHAPTER SIX 

SECTION 81 ARREST ON SUSPICION, WITH TJHE (STOLEN) ARTICLE 
AND BY (INDICATIONS OF) THE ACT 

1 After the practices of holy men comes (the topic of) arrest on suspicion, 
with the articles and because of the act. 


9 annpravistd in the nominative is proposed as sup^gested by Meyer in place of the 
accusative in the mss., in view of the usual sense of this word. Cf. ss. 12 and 15 below. 
— The 8. is misplaced ; it may be read after s. 7. For ss. 8 and 10 go together. 

11 pUrvdpaddna : see 2.86.36; 3.12.85 etc. 

14 pralyddUet: cf. 1.11.4. 

16 pathyadanena is read in conformity with the reading in 2,16.24 above. All m»«. 
read here pathyddanena, as all read pathyaddnena in 7,17,59. 

18 sarvnjfia- stands for sarvajfiaiva-, Cf. 1.8.6 for a similar use, 

4.6 

fUpa refers to the stolen article found with a person, karma is the act of theft. 

1 siddhaprayoy^ddurdhvam i the succession i« of topic* only. The siVMto have nothing 
to do with the content* of this Chapter, 


nwist/ff.^ 



He should suspect as being either a murderer, or a thief, or one living 
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on a secret income by appropriating buried treasure or entrusted article or 
through employment by enemies (the following persons, viz.,) one whose 
inheritance and family (income) are exhausted, one with a small wage, one 
falsely declaring his country, caste, family, name or occupation, one whose 
profession or work is hidden, one addicted to meat, wine, eating of food, per¬ 
fumes, garlands, clothes and ornaments, one who spends lavishly, one addicted 
to prostitutes, gambling or drinking in bars, one travelling frequently, one 
whose stay and departure are unknown, one moving at an odd time in a solitary 
place or a forest or a house-garden, one holding long consultations and meeting 
frequently in a secret place or in a place with a (likely) victim, one secretly 
getting treatment for recently inflicted wounds, one always staying inside the 
house, one proceeding (stealthily?), one devoted to a beloved, one making 
frequent inquiries about other people’s possessions (such as) women, goods, or 
houses, one in possession of tools of a condemned occupation or lore, one 
moving stealthily in the shadow of walls at an odd hour of the night, one 
selling at an improper place and time goods that are changed in appearance, 
one who entertains a feeling of hostility, one with a low occupation or caste 
concealing his appearance, one, not a monk, having the marks of a monk, or a 
monk with a different mode of life, one who had formerly committed an 
offence, one shown up by his own deeds, one who, at the sight of the City- 
Superintendent or a big officer, conceals himself, runs away, sits without 
breathing, becomes agitated or has his voice and complexion of the face dry 
and changed, (and) one shying at a crowd of men carrying weapons in hand. 
Thus ends (the topic of) arrest on suspicion. 

3 As to arrest with the article, however, what is lost or stolen and is not 
found, he should communicate to those who deal in wares of that class. 4 If 
they, on coming by tlie article communicated, were to conceal, it, they shall be 
liable for the offence of being accessories. 5 If they are ignorant about it, 
the y shall be acquitted on giving up the article. 6 And they shall not pledge 
or sell old wares without informing the Market Superintendent. 

2 ■‘Sthdnagmminam : pax^ya found in the mss. at the end of this compound is dropped 
as in Cb Cs. It does not go well with sihma and gamana. — -pratikarakarayitaram is 
proposed for pratfkdrayitdram, in conformity with 2.36.10 above. •— abhyadhigantdram 
is uncertain in meaning. Cb explains ‘ one suddenly turning aside when some person is 
coming towards him.’ Cs follows. It may also mean ‘one who stealthily approaches 
other people or their houses.’ — kutsHakarmaidstropa^ : Cs has -sastra- for -idsiray 
Cb comment presupposes ^asita. However, kutsiia seems more likely pf a lore such as magic 
than of a weapon. — hinakannajdtim vigUhanidtiarilpatn : the expressions may be under¬ 
stood together or separately. — lingin is one who has the nmrks of a monk. — pur- 
mkrtapaddnavi ; cf. 4.8.26 etc. — svakarmahhir apadi^tam : this person is not caught 
in the act ; only his actions in general are suspicious. — ndg^irikamahdindtradar^ane 
is to be understood right up to ^mukkarntf^am* *— -paraprayoga seems to mean ‘ employ¬ 
ment by the enemy (as an agent),’ Cb Cs read varaprayoga. Cb has * ^astrayukta^ armed ’; 
it is not unlikely that this is corrupt for iairuprayukia* Cs explains ‘ use of a weapon in 
consequence of anger (mra^ i.e., krodha),* This latter is doubtful. ^ apahdra and prayoga 
are the means nt gudha djitm or ‘ secret income.’ 

4 .-ja/iDj/tt/iaru ‘ one who renders help,’an associate. 6 Cf. 3.16,13. 6 Cf, 4.2.1 • 




kautiUya arthaSAstha 

tlie article about which information has been given is 
he should question the person arrested with the article concerning its 
acquisition ‘Whence did you get this?’ 8 If he were to plead ‘I got 
it in inheritance, obtained it as a gift, purchased it, got it made, (or) 
received it as a secret pledge from so and so ; this is the place and time 
of its acquisition; this is its price, quantity, marks and value,’ he shall 
be acquitted on his (statements about the) acquisition being corroborated. 
9 If the person who lost the article were also to prove the same, he shall 
hold the article as belonging to him whose possession of it was earlier 
and long or whose title is clear. 10 For, even among quadrupeds and 
bipeds there is a similarity in appearance and marks ; how much more 
then would it be in the case of forest produce, ornaments and (other) 
articles produced from materials from the same source and by the same 
manufacturer ? 

11 If he were to plead ‘ This is a borrowed or hired article, a pledge, 
a trust, a deposit or goods given for sale on agency basis, belonging to so and 
so,* he shall be acquitted on corroboration by the person proving his innocence. 
12 If that person were to say ‘ It is not so,’ the person arrested with the article 
shall justify the reason for the other person giving it, the reasons for his 
uccepting it or get the indications corroborated by the giver, the one who causes 
to give, the recorder, th« receiver and those who have witnessed or heard 
(the transaction). 

18 In the. ease of an (article) that is left, has disappeared (or) run 
away and is (afterwards) found, (there shall be) clearance (from guilt) by 
proof concerning place, time and acquisition. 14 If not cleared, lie 
shall pay that and as much again as fine. 15 Otherwise, lie shall be 
liable to punishment for theft. Thu* ends (the topic of) arrest with 
the article. 


7 For this passage, of. S.16.12 ft. 8 ddhipracchannam seems to mean ‘ concealed as a 
pledge,’ i.e., a secret pledge. This is distinguislied from ahitaka ‘ a thing pledged ’ of s. 11 
below. —> upii^amprdpteh is un emendation of Meyer for upasamprdptah ; the genitive is 
quite necessary. — arg^a is the price fixed for sale, while mwlj/n is its cost price. 9 For 
deia * title, proof of ownership’, cf. 3.16.29. 10 It seems better to understand ekayoni 

with (Iravya and eka alone with kartr. 

11 vaiyrwftyakarma: for sales-agents, see 8.12.25 ff. — apasdrax see 3.16.15. 12 
upalinganani : cf. 3.12.51 ; 3.12.37. It primarily means ‘ a sign or indication that proves 
something.’ In the next*., it refers to proof or production of proof.— dayakaddpaka- 
etc.: in 2.7.31 some of these terms are used in connection with receipts in the treasury. 
— upadrastrbhir is an emendation suggested by Meyer for upadestrbhir. That it is 
necessary is shown by 3.11.31. upadeslr can hardly mean ‘one who dictates to the 
writer ’ (Cs). Cb teems to understand ‘ one who tells the person that the object is in 
his possession.’ 

13 upalinganena: see s. 12 above, 15 anyathd: the difference between this case 
and that in the last s. seems to be that in this ease, tlxe person cannot plead any excuse, how¬ 
soever invalid, for the possession of the object. 
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As to arrest because of the act, however, in the ease of a house that has 
been robbed, entry or exit otherwise than by a door, the piercing of the door 
with a hole or by uprooting, tlie breaking of a latticed window or eaves of an 
upper chamber, the crumbling of a wall while climbing up or descending, or the 
digging up (of the ground) as a means of burying or robbing objects secretly, 
he should hold (these) as committed by one inside the house, if (things stolen) 
could be known through information supplied* and if the cutting, the rubbish, 
the breaking and the tools are on the inside. 17 In the reverse case /he 
should hold these) as committed by an outsider, if (these are) on both sides as 
committed by both (inmates and outsiders), 

18 If the offence is committed by an insider, he should examine a man 
closely related, who may be addicted to vice, may have ruthless associates 
or may be in possession of a thief’s tools, or a woman from an indigent family 
or attached to another (man), or an attendant of a similar conduct, who is 
sleeping excessively, overpowered by sleep, agitated, wdth voice and face dry 
and changed, restless, prattling too much, with limbs stiffened by climbing 
high up, with body or clothes cut, crushed, broken or torn, with hands 
and feet having scars or stiffened, with hair and nails full of dust or with 
hair and nails cut and bent, or who is thoroughly batlied and anointed, 
with limbs rubbed with oil, or wdth hands and feet just washed, whose 
foot-prints are similar to those (found) in dust or wet surfaces, or who has 
flo’Wers, wine, perfumes, bits of cloth, unguents or pervSpiration similar to 
those (found) at the entrance and exit. 19 He should hold (him) to be 
a thief or an adulterer. 

20 The magistrate, along with the village and divisional officers, 
should make a search for thieves outside, and the City-Supeidntendent 
(should do it) inside the fort, according to indications (just) mentioned. 

10 mmdhind hijena vd vedham ; since vedha ‘ piercing ’ implies tlie idea of making an 
opening, aamdhi and Mja are obviously means to that end. samdtd seems to be ‘ making a 
hole,’ but Mja is uncertain; it may signify ‘ uprooting.’ Cb seems to understand the 
removal of some sort of a wooden latch tor opening the door. Cs renders samdhi by 
*surungd, underground tunnel,’ which is doubtiul; its explanation of btja by ^vedhasddhana* 
is not helpful. Meyer’s ‘ at the joints (samdhi) or iit the hinges (Mja) ’ is possible j but the 
locative would have been preferiible to the instrumental in that case. Besides, for samdhi 
as ‘ making a hole, or, a hole, ’ cf. the Mfcchakatika^ Act B. — upadeJopalahhycm : this 
and the next clause are the only indications of the effort being made from the inside. — 
uhhyantara- goes w ith each of cheda, utkarOy parimarda and hpckciiafja. 

18 tadvidhdedrum, i,e., vyasaninam etc. — samrahdha means ‘swollen,/ alfo 
^ stilfened ’; the latter seems preferable, for ^iina is used for ‘ sw^ollen ’ in the next 
Chapter. Cb has ‘ sprained.’ — vildnabhugnake^anakhatn : bhtigna ‘ bent, cur ved ’ 
does not seern quite appropriate with hair or nails ; perhaps bhogna is to be read, 
viluna going with A:cio! and bhagna with nakha, Cb’s explanation is ‘ wwn out, cut,’ 
which seems to presuppose bhagna, 19 pdraddrikam: the adulterer may also break 
into a house like a thief, 

20 sagopasthdnikah : cf. 2.35.1-6 above. — nirdi^ahetubhih refers to the indications 
mentioned in this Chapter for arrest on suspicion etc. 



SECTION 82 INQUEST ON SUDDEN DEATHS 


1 He shall examine a (person) dying suddenly, after smearing (the body) 
with oil. 

2 (One) with urine and ordure thrown out, with the skin of the abdomen 
filled with wind, with swollen hands and feet, with eyes open, with marks on 
the throat, he should hold as killed tlirough the stopping of breathing by 
strangulation. 3 The same, with arms and tliighs contracted, he should 
hold as slain by hanging. 

4 (One) with hands, feet and abdomen swollen, with eyes sunk in, with 
the navel turned out, he should hold as impaled. 

5 (Onel with the anus and eyes closed, with the tongue bitten, with the 
belly swollen, he should hold as dead by (drowning in) water. 

6 (One) bespattered with blood, with limbs broken or dislocated, he 
should hold as slain with sticks or stones, 

7 (One) with limbs shattered and burst, he should hold as hurled down 
(from a height). 

8 (One) with dark hands, feet, teeth and nails, with loose flesh, hair of the 
body and skin, with the mouth covered with foam, he should hold as killed by 
poison. 9 The same, with bloody marks of bite, he should hold as killed by 
a snake or an insect. 

10 (One) with clothes and limbs thrown about, with excessive vomiting 
and motions, he should hold as killed by a stupefying mixture. 

11 He should find out if the (person) is killed in one of these ways, 
or, if after being killed, he is hanged or has his throat cut, through fear of 
punishment. 

4.7 

1 tail&hyaktam : this is in order that injuries, sweliings, etc. may become clear. _ 

parlkseta : it may be presumed that the inquests were held by the prade^tfs in the country 
and by the ndgarika in the eity, as suggested by 4*6.20. 

4 avaropitam : this is uncertain in meaning. Cb Cs have ‘ impaled ’ ; though for that 
Gropita would be expected, that meaning seems preferable to Meyer’s ‘ choked with a gag ’ 
or * asphyxiated by some object being stuck into the motith * of Kuss. ’ 

a nistabdha ; Cs has ‘ come out, protruding ’; Meyer * pressed, closed.’ The latter 
seems more likely. The word also means ‘ paralysed.’ 

6 ka^thair a^mabhir va from GX Cb seems preferable to kdsthai rui^mibhir va of the other 
mss. For, breaking or dislocation of limbs is more likely with stones than with ropes. 

10 madanayoga : see 14.1.16-17. 

11 udhandhanikrttakarttham : it seems necessary to read udbaddka here as a participle 
rather than udbandha as a noun wldch cannot be properly construed with the otlier words 
In the compound. The idea is that the murderer makes it appear as a case of suicide either 
by hanging or by catting the throat. 
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He should examine through birds the remainder of the meal of one 
(suspected of being) killed by poison. 13 Or, if what is taken from the heart 
and thrown in fire produces a crackling sound and becomes rainbow-coloured, 
he should hold that as poisoned, or if he sees the heait not burning when the 
body is cremated. 

14 He should seek his servant who may have received a severe verbal or 
physical injury (at the hands of the deceased), or a woman stricken with grief or 
attached to another, or a kinsman coveting inheritance, livelihood ora woman. 

15 He should investigate the same in the case of one (suspected of being) 
hanged after being murdered. 16 Or, in the case of one who has hanged him¬ 
self, he should find out (if) any improper wrong (has been done to him). 

17 In the case of all, an offence concerning a woman or property, rivalry 
in profession, hostility towards a rival, or association in a market place, or 
one of the heads of dispute in a law-court is an occasion for anger. 18 Murder 
is caused by anger. 

19 He should investigate, through those proximate, the murder of a 
(person, whether he is) killed by (some persons) themselves or through agents 
appointed, or by thieves for the sake of money, or by enemies of some one else 
because of similarity. 20 He should question him by whom he had been 
called, with whom he had stayed or gone, or by whom he was brought to the 
place of murder. 21 And he should question those moving near him at the 
place of murder, each one separately, ‘ Wlio brought him here ? Who killed 
him ? Did you see any one with a weapon in hand or hiding himself or agita¬ 
ted V 22 As they might reply, so should he question (further). 

23-24 Observing the objects used on the person of the helpless 
(deceased), his belongings, clothes, dress or ornaments, he should question 
those who deal in those articles, concerning their meeting (with him), 

, their residence, the reason for their stay, their occupation and dealings, 
and then carry on the investigation. 

12 vayobhih: see 1.20.7*8. 13 hrdaydd i Meyer understands this to refer to the 

‘ stomach.’ But that does not seeni necessary. The heart also would be affected. 

14 There can be no doubt abou t vdgdand^ipdTxisydtilabdham being the original reading. 
Cs renders atilabdha by ‘ oppressed ’; its literal meaning ‘ wlio lias received in excess or 
severely ’ is also conceivable. — ddyavrtti^ is proposed for ddyaniiyrtti of the mss., as 
indicated by Htridravyavrttikmm vu in Yaj, 2,281. ddyanivriti can hardly mean ‘ reversion 
of inheritance (on somebody’s death) ’ (Cs). Cb has no explanation of nivftfi, — For 
abhi-man ^ to covet, entertain a longing for,’ cf. 1.6.5 etc. 

15 hatodbaddhanya for hatndbandhmya of the mss, is found in Cb. The dot indicating 
a double conjunct in a ins, is often mistaken for an cmusvdra* 16 viprakdram ; this wrong 
might have been the cause of the suicide. 

17 panyasani^thdsamavdyah : Cb has ‘ disputes in trade and disputes about importance 
in partnerships ’ as two things. Cs follows with ‘ trade (by fraud etc.) and forming groups 
by violating seniority (samavdya)' This is doubtful. Either association or partnership 
in trade or rivalry in the market as a single idea seems meant. 

19 ddlfta ‘ ordered,’ i.e., conmissioned or hired to do the murder, 

23 vesam, as distinguished from vastram, seems to imply some special dress, 24 sam^ 
yogam nivdsam etc. ; these are those of the dealers, rather than those of the deceased. 



25-26 If a person, under the influence of passion or anger, or a 
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woman infatuated by sin, were to kill himself (or herself) by means of a 
rope, a weapon or poison, he should cause them to be dragged with a rope 
on the royal highway by a Caiicjala; there is to be no cremation-rite for 
them nor obsequies by kinsmen. 

27 If, however, some kinsman were to perform for them the 
rites in connection with the dead, he should meet with the same fate 
afterwards, or should be abandoned by his relations. 

28 A person having dealings with an outcast loses caste himself 
after one year, by sacrificing for them, by teaching them or by entering 
into marriage relations witli them; so does another having dealings 
with these. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

SECTION 83 INVESTIGATION THROUGH INTERROGATION AND THROUGH 


TORTURE 


1 In the presence of the robbed person and of witnesses, external and 
internal, he should question the accused about his country, caste, family, name, 
occupation, wealth, associates and residence. 2 And he should compare 
these with statements (of others). 3 Then he should question him concerning 
his movements on the previous day, and place of stay during the night up to the 
time of arrest. 4 In case of corroboration by persons proving his innocence, 
he siiall be cleared of guilt; otherwise, he shall be put to torture. 

20 rojjund : Cs remarks that the masculine is ai'chaic and adds that the reading was 
probably rajjvd vd> —Cdmldlena is proposed fbr tarn Cufj^ddlena of the mss. As 
te^dm in the following line shows, the woman alone is not meant. 

27 ^kriydvidhim : kriyd and viuhi both are not necessary. — iadgaiim^ i.e., having 
their bodies dragged through the streets and absence of rites. — svajandd vdpramucyate ; 
vd seems to have the sense of ca . We expect pramucyeta in the potential mood. 

28 The stanza occurs in Manu, 11.80, with slight changes, also in Vasi^|ha, 1.22, as a 
quotation. The readings here seem original, though the stanza may have been derived from 
some earlier source. 


4.8 


karma is this Chapter has the technical sense of ‘ torture. ’ It has been suggested that it 
means only * corporal punishment ’ inflicted on the guilty, and not toituie in Acted for 
getting a confession from a suspect (K. P. .Jayaswal, Manu ami ydjmwalkya, pp. 86-87). 
But anuyoga ‘ questioning, investigation ’ cannot be understood with karma in that sense. 
The use of secret agents recommended as an alternative to karma (s8.15-16,l0) and the 
mention of vdfeydnuyoga as an alternative to it (s. 18) also imply the sense of torture for the 
sake of securing a confession. 

1 sdksindm : after this wc have to supply samnidhau from the preceding con pound. 
jSIeyer favours sak^inam or sdkpnah ; but it is the suspect who'is to be interrogated, not the 
witnesses. 2 apadeja seems used in the sense of ‘ statement, declaration,’ as explained in 
15.1.21. 4 apasdrapraiisamdhdne: 
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After three nights, the suspect shall not be liable to arrest, because 
oOhe inadmissibility of interrogation (after that interval), except when tools 
(of the crime) are found (with him). 

<> For one calling another, who is not a thief, a thief, the punishment shall 
be that for a thief, also for one hiding a thiet 

7 One accused of (being) a thief shall be cleared of guilt, if implicated out 
of enmity or hatred. 8 For one keeping under restraint one cleared of guilt, 
the lowest line for violence (shall be the punishment). 

9 In the case of one about whom suspicion has arisen, he should produce 
tools, counsellers, accomplices, (stolen) articles and agents. 10 And he 
should compare his action by reference to his entry, receiving of goods and 
division into shares (of the stolen goods). 

11 Ill the absence of corroboration of these grounds (showing guilt), he 
should hold a person, though prattling, as not a thief. 12 For, it is observed 
that even one not a thief, meeting by chance thieves on their way, is arrested 
because of similarity with the thieves in dress, weapons or goods or on account 
of his being found near the thieves’ goods, as for instance Ani-Mandavya 
declaring himself to be a thief though not a thief, because of the fear of the pain 
of torture. 13 Hence he should punish only such in whose case proof is fully 
obtained, 

14 He shall not put to torture a person whose offence is trifling, or who is 
a minor or aged or sick or intoxicated or insane or overcome by hunger, thirst 
or travel, or who lias overeaten or whose meal is undigested or who is weak. 
15 He should cause them to be secretly watched by persons of the same 
character, prostitutes, attendants at water-booths, givers of advice, accom¬ 
modation and food to them. 16 In this way should he outwit them, or as 
explained in connection with misappropriation of entrusted articles. 

5 anyatra upakaratiadarsandt can hardly mean ‘ because of the possibility of finding 
tools of theft elsewhere than with a thief ’ (Cs). 

7 cwerm obviously is used fcr cauryeifta* — apadistakah ‘ about whom a declaration 
is made (that he is a theif). ’ 8 parivmciyotah : this cicariy refers to the investigating officer 

continuing to keep the person in custody. 

D ni§pddayetf i.e.^ should try to find such circumstantial evidence as possession of 
tools, etc. 10 kartnanaicM : this refers to the acts of the suspect and his associates, viz., 
pravem, drrwydadna and am^atihhdgfh It would have been better if we had karmobhii ca. 

prave^a ‘ entry ’ into the house for theft, 

11 i.e., though he may himself declare himself to be a thief. 12 In 

view ot drsyate at the beginning of the s., it is proposed to drop drstah found in the mss. after 
gfhyammiah, -— upavdsena seems used in tJie literal sense ‘ staying near.’ — Ani- 
Mdftdavya : Cf. the Mahdbhdr at a, 1.101 ^ where, however, there is no mention of the fear 
of torture, only observance of the vow of silence by the sage. 13 karana'* of. 8.12.37,88. 

14 dmakmHam from Cb €s ‘ whose meal is undigested ’ is preferable to dtmakdHtam 
of the mss. which oan only mean ‘ shining by himself, appearing by himself.’ 15 prdpdviku 
IS understood as in Meyer, who would, however, read prdpdpika, Cb Cs read prdvddika 
‘ one who wrangles ’or‘clever in languages,* which is not convincing. M reads prdvdpika ; 
Its meaning is uncertain. —^ kathd- 1 with this, too, ddtr is to be understood ; that is 
rather unusual, kathd here may be advice or directions or information. The text does not 
seem quite all right. Id niksepapaharet i.e., in 8.12.38-50 above. 
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He should put to torture one whose guilt is found to be probable, 
but under no circumstances a pregnant woman or a woman within one month 
of delivery. 18 For a woman, however , there is to be only half the torture, 
or only examination by interrogation. 

^19 For a Brahmin there is to he the use of secret agents if he is learned 
in the Veda, also for an ascetic. 20 In case of transgression of this (rule), 
the highest fine (shall be imposed) on one who gives and who causes him to give 
the torture, also for causing death by torture. 

21 The ordinary fourfold torture is: six strokes with a stick, seven 
lashes with a whip, two suspensions from above and the water-tube. 

22 In the case of very grave offenders, (there may be) : nine strokes with 
a cane, twelve whip-lashes, two thigh-encirclings, twenty strokes with a nahia- 
wd/a-stick, thirty-two slaps, two scorpion-bindings, and two hangings up, 
needle in the hand, hurning one joint of a finger of one who has drunk gruel, 
heating in the sun for one day for one who has drunk fat, and a bed of balbaja- 
points on a winter-night. 23 This is the eighteen-fold torture. 

24 He should ascertain the tools, the amount, the (manner of) infliction, 
the determining and the limiting of it from the Kharapaifa. 

17 dptado^am, when the presumption of guilt is strong, but there is no definite 
proof. 19 Thougli the text of Cb has sattriparigrahafi, the actual comment shows saiya- 
parigrahabf making the Brahmin take an oath. But that would come during vdkydnu- 
yoga, which precedes karmdnuyoga and would not he a substitute for the latter as meant 
here. — It seems that ^utavatah is to be construed with hrdhwartasya, and not to be 
understood independently. 20 kdrayilufy: this would be the higher officer, directing the 
operation. 

21 vydiaahdrika seems to convey the idea of ‘normal, ordinary, usual.’ dmu 
uparinihandhau : Cb has ‘ tying two hands above.; and tying the head along with the hands.’ 
It seems, however, that suspension from a height by a rope twice is all that is meant. —- 
udakandlikd ‘ pouring salt-water through the nose ’ (Cb Cs). 

22 dvdda^a ha4dh is proposed for dvdduidkam. The space after -/taw in M suggested 
this. — dvdvdruve^tau from Cb Cs is obviously the only reading possible. Cb Cs explain 
‘ tying the feet witlr a rope, and tying the head along with that.’ Giving the uruve^ta twice 
is also possible. — dvau vricikabandhau ; Cb Cs explain ‘ tying the left hand and foot 
together at the back, and doing the same with the right hand and foot. ’ Tying both hands 
and feet at the back and doing tliis twice is also possible. —~ ullambane ca dve : tlie ca 
here is strange. Cb Cs have ‘ hanging straight with hands tied, and the same with feet tied 
and upside down.* — sucl hantasya ‘ pricking with a needle under the finger-nails ’ (Cb 
Cs). ^^ yavagujntasya : understanding this independently, Cb Cs explain ‘ nuiking a 
person drink gruel and then preventing him from passing urine.’ It is not easy to see how 
the latter part of the explanation is arrived at. It seems better to construe the expression 
with what follows. — snehapUasya is to be construed with the following (Cb Cs) rather- 
than with the preceding (Meyer). 28 a^tddaAakam ; Meyer finds the eighteen in s. 22, 
Cs in 21 and 22 together. The latter is decidedly better. But the fourteen is s, 22 are not 
easy to fix. Cb Cs have navavelralatddvdda^akam ‘ twelve strokes with a cane nine 

long ’ as the first item in the s. But a cane 18J^ feet long seems unlikely and the reading 
itself is doubtful. Perhaps, we have to count dvau or dx)e as two in the three cases (contrary 
to dvau in s. 21). One cannot be quite certain. 

24 pradhdranani seems to refer to the determination of the suitability of the person for 
the torture. — 'avadhdranam may refer to limiting or restricting the torture. khara- 
pattdd ; Kharapatta appears to be the name of a work on torture. According to Cs, it is the 
name of an author on the science of theft. Meyer suggests that we should read kharapdfavad 
dyamayei * should regulate according to the hardness or softness of the culprit.’ That does 
not sound convincing. 
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He should cause torture to be given on alternate days and one only on 


one day. 


26 He should cause torture to be used collectively, separately or 
repeatedly in the case of one who is a former offender, who, after confessing, 
retracts, with whom a part of the (stolen) goods are found, who is arrested 
because of the act or with the article, who conceals the king’s treasury or who 
is to be killed by torture at the king’s order. 

27 In all offences, a Brahmin is not to be tormented. 28 On his 
forehead shall be a branded mark of the guilty to exclude him from all dealings, 
—(the mark of) a dog in case of theft, a headless trunk in case of murder of a 
human being, the female organ in case of violation of an elder’s bed, the 
vintner’s flag in case of liquor-drinking. 

20 Proclaiming a Brahmin of sinful deeds and making the scar of 
the mark on him, the king should exile him from the country or settle him 
in mines. 


CHAPTEU NINE 

SECTION 84 KEEPING A WATCH OVER ( OFFICERS OF) ALL DEPARTMENTS 


1 The Administrator and the magistrates should first keep in check the 
heads of departments and their subordinates. 

2 For an (officer) stealing an article of high value or a gem from mines 
or factories for articles of high value, simple death (without torture, shall be 
the punishment) 3 (For stealing) an article of low value or an implement 
from factories for articles of low value, the lowest fine for violence (shall be 
the punishment). 

26 purvakrtdpaddna : cf. 4.6.2, also 2.36.36 etc. — avastrriantam : this root seems 
to have the sense of ‘ to cover, conceal, i.e., to misappropriate.* Cf 4.10.13 below. 

27-28 Meyer thinks that these ss, are likely to be interpolations, suggested by Manu, 
9.237 (where, however, branding is laid down for all uarurts, not for Brahmins alone). It is 
true that these ss., which speak of punishment for offences, are not in keeping with the 
contents of the Chapter which are concerned with tlie interrogation of a suspect and other 
means of extracting a confession from him. The passage, therefore, may not be original, 
though the idea contained in the.se ss. and in the stanza that follows appears to be quite 
ancient. 

4.9 

For rakmria^ cf. 4.1 above. 

1 It is clear again that the samdhartr with the pradestfs working under him, is ultima¬ 
tely responsible for the maintenance of a clean administration. Even the judges are under 
his surveillance, Cf. 4.4 above. 
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For one stealinsf from places (of production) of articles a king’s 
commodity, above one mdsa in value up to one-fourth (of a in value, 

the fine is twelve panas ; up to two-quarters in value, twenty four pa^rias ; 
up to three-quarters in value, thirty-six panas; up to one pana in value, 
forty-eight panas; up to two panas in value, the lowest fine for violence ; 
up to four panas in value, the middle fine; up to eight panas in value, 
the 'highest; up to ten panas (and above) in value, death (sliall be the 
punishment). 5, For misappropriation of forest produce, goods or tools 
from magazines, ware-houses, stores of forest prodiice and armouries, these 
same fines (shall be imposed) for articles half in value {of those above). 

6 (For misappropriation) from the treasury, store-rooms and the Goldsmith’s 
workshop, these same fines shall be doubled for articles one-quarter in value. 

7 For thieves, in case of breaking open (the treasury etc.) death by torture 
(shall be the punishment). 8 Thus have been explained offences concerning 
the king’s possessions. 

9 But in the case of other properties, for an (officer) stealing secretly by 
day from a field, a threshing floor, a liouse or a shop, forest produce, ware or 
tool above one in value and up to one-quarter (of npima) in value, the fine 
is three panes or smearing him with cow-dung and proclaiming his guilt; up 
to two-quarters in value, six panas (fine) or smearing with cow-clung and ashes 
and proclaiming his guilt; up to three-quarters in value, nine panas (fine) 
or smearing with cow-dung and ashes and proclamation of his guilt or with a 
girdle of potsherds (round his body); up to one pana in value, twelve panas 
(fine) or shaving of the head and exile ; up to two panas in value, twenty-four 
panas (fine) or driving him out (of the city) with a piece of brick after shaving 
him; up to four panas in value, thirty-wsix panas (fine); up to five panas in 
value, forty-eight panas ; up to ten panas in value, the lowest fine for violence ; 
up to twenty panas in value, two hundred panas (fine); up to thirty pan^s in 
value, five iumdred panas (fine); up to forty papas in value, one thousand 
(fine); up to fifty penas in value (and above) death (shall be the punish¬ 
ment). 10 For one stealing forcibly by clay or at night during the (forbidden) 
watches, these same (shall be imposed) for articles half in value. 11 For 
one robbing forcibly, by day or night, with weapons, these same fines shall 
be doubled for articles one quarter in value. 

4 Cf. 2.5.16, which shows some variations. These may be due to the fact that 2.5.16 
is a very brief abstract of these detailed rules, perhaps also due to a difference in sources. 
7 The s. is repeated in 2.5.20. It is not necessary to understand, with Meyer, that oflicers 
instigating robbers to break open stores, etc, are meant. Robbers themselves seem meant, 
a, rajapdrigrahe^Uf i.e., from ko^niagara^ panyagdra etc. just mentioned. 

9 bdhijem : we have to supply parigrahe^fu^ i.e., in the case of property not belonging 
to the state, but to the subjects. — d catitspapamnlydd i according to Cs, in this and the 
higher cases, mur^dana and pravrdjarta with brickbats have to be understood, though not 
raTentioned. iTiat appears likely. 10 antarydmikum, i.e., dming the watches when 
movement is forbidden as in 2.60.64-35. Tlie mss. read dvignyq, is s, 10 ; it is proposed to 
transfer it to s. ll in conformity with ss. 5-6 above. - . ^ * 
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superintendents, principal officers and the king, the punishment is the 
lowest, the middle, the highest (fines) and death (respectively), or in 
accordance with the offence, 

13 If the judge threatens, upbraids, drives away or browbeats a litigant, 
he shall impose the lowest fine for violence on him, double that in case of verbal 
injury. 14 If he does not question one who ought to be questioned, questions 
one who ought not to be questioned, or after questioning dismisses (the 
statement), or instructs, reminds or prompts him, he shall impose the middle 
fine for violence on him. 15 If he does not ask for evidence which ought to 
be submitted, asks for evidence that ought not to be submitted, proceeds with 
the case without evidence, dismisses it under a pretext, carries away one tired 
with delays, throws out of context a statement which is in proi)er order, 
gives to witnesses help in their statements (or) takes up once again a case 
which is completed and in which judgement is pionounced, he shall impose 
the highest fine for violence on him. 16 In case the offence is repeated, 
double (the fine) and remioval from office (shall be the punishment).. 

17 If the clerk does not write what is said, writes what is not said, writes 
correctly what is badly spoken, writes inaccurately what is well spoken, or 
modifies the sense conveyed, he shall impose the lowest fine for violence on him 
or (punishment) in accordance with the offence. 

18 If the judge or the magistrate imposes a money fine on one not deser v¬ 
ing to be fined, he shall impose on him double the fine imposed, or eiglit times 
the shortfall or excess (over the prescribed fine). 19 If he imposes corporal 
punishment (wrongly), he shall himself suffer corporal punishment or pay 
double the (normal) redemption-amount. 20 Or, he shall pay a fine eight 
times the just claim which he disallows or unjust claim which he allows. 

12 mnkhya ‘a principa! officer,’ Cf 5.1.3 etc. Hestriction to ‘village headman’ 

(Cb Cs) is not right. wdmin is the king, hardly the samdharlf (Cb Cs). 

13 abhigrasate ‘ swallows ’ is understood in Cs as ‘ receives money Irom.’ That w'ould 

appear to be a very serious offence, for which a light punishment is not likely. Cf. 4,4.6-7. 
The root may convey the idea of ‘ to over-awe, brow-beat * or ‘ to silence.’ — prcchyatn 
may refer to the person Who is to be questioned or the question that ought to be put. —- 
vnrjati * dismisses ’ the statement made, ra ther than the person himself. — purvam dadati 
gives the earlier part,’i.e,, prompts. 15 deiiam: see 8,1.15,19. ehalena atihatati i cf. 
3 .20.22. —- * carries him away,’he., prevents his coming to the court. 

tdrita ‘ which is taken to the end,’ i.e., completed. Manu 9.283 has the form Hrita. — 
anu^i^ta ‘ in which judgment is given ’ ; cf, 3.1.43. 16 vyavaropanam : vi-ava appears 

better with ruh than vi-apa, in the sense of * to pull down, remove, dismiss.’ 

17 The prepositions tipa and ut convey opposite senses with the root likh. 

13 hairanyadari^am adapdye is proi>osed for the readings of the mss., as being quite 
necessary for sense. hlndtirikid^taguriafn ; if the fine imposed is less {hina) or more 
{atirma) than that prescribed by law, eight times the difference between the proscribed and 
the imposed fines is to be the fine for the erring judge or magistrate. 19 niskraya amounts 
arclaid down in the next Chapter. 20 hhUiam artham etc.; cf. 3.11.45, artha refers to the 
amount involved in the suit. 


miST/fy 
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For the hindrance of sleep, sitting down, meals, answering calls of 
nature or movement and for binding, in a judge’s lockmp or in a prisondioiiSe, 
the fine shall be three panas increased successively by three panas for him 
who does it and for him who causes it to be done. 

22 For the (jailor) setting free or allowing the escape of an accused from 
the lock-up (the punishment shall be) the middle fine for violence and the 
payment of the (amount in the ) suit, from the prison-house (confiscation of) 
the entire property and death. 

28 For the superintendent of the prison-house allowing movement to a 
prisoner without informing (the judge or magistrate) the fine is twenty-four 
pflwas, for using torture double (that), for making him submit to another posi¬ 
tion or withholding food and drink ninety-six pana^i for tormenting or maim¬ 
ing him the middle fine for violence, for killing him one thousand {pana^ as 
fine). 

24 For the (jailor) violating a married woman prisoner who is a slave or 
a pledge (the punishment shall be) the lowest fine for violence, the wife of a thief 
or a rioter the middle, an Arya woman prisoner the highest. 25 Or, for a 
prisoner (doing this, there shall be) execution there and then. 28 He shall 
understand the same (punishment for the offence) in connection with an Arya 
woman caught in the prohibited period (of the night), in connection with a 
female slave the lowest fine for violence. 

27 For one helping a (prisoner) to escape from the lock-up without 
breaking it (the punishment shall be) the middle (fine), by breaking it death, 
from the prison-house (confiscation of) the entire property and death. 


21 It is proposed to read dharmaHthlye c&rake handhandgdre td for the reading of the 
mss.; nifpidrayatah occurring in that reading is quite unlikely in this s. which refers to the 
offences of §ayydTodha^ asanarodha etc. And the offence of nihsdrana is far more serious, 
for which the fines mentioned in this s. would hardly appear adequate, — samcdrarodha- 
is read as proposed by Meyer, rodha is to be construed with each of the preceding w'ords, 
while bandhana is to be understood independently. The fine for handhana comes to 18 
pauMs. — kartuh kdrayituh : the former would be the warder, the latter the prison 
superintendent, r-r It seems that cdraka is a sort of lock-up where those convicted by the 
dharmastha are kept, while the handkandgdra is for criminals convicted by the pradestrH, In 
either case, the convicts are kept there mostly because of their inability to pay the money fine 
or the redemption amount. 

22 ahhiyogaddnam seems to mean tlie payment of the amount in dispute including 
the fine imposed. — bandhandgdrdt etc. is repeated in s. 27 below. 

28 Cb Cs (also Meyer) construe andkhydya with bandhandgdrddhyaksasya and under¬ 
stand the offences as comnritted by the warders, — cdrayaiafi seems to refer to allowing 
freedom of movement short of setting the prisoner free. Cb understands * making him 
render service. * — karma as in 4.8.2X-23 above. — sihdndnyalvam : this seems to 
imply not merely a change of place (for which would Ixave been sufficient) but 

also a difference m status or class to which the transfer is made. — utkotayatah has the sense 
of * one who breaks or maims ’; that is preferable to the reading utkocayaUihin Cb Cs. 

24 ddi^^Tika : cf. damaragataka in 2.C.20. 25 tatraix'a ghdtah : it seems that this 
would apply only in caie of violation of an Arya woman prisoner, not of a ddsi etc. 26 
ak^ariagrhltdydm ; for ak§ai^a see 2.36.34-35. Cb reads adhayaksena grhUdydm^ but its 
comment is not clear. — Similar punishments are laid down for guards misbehaving with 
women in 2.36.41. 


27 Cb CO rnment presupposes uttamah for vadhah, 
while s. 22 refers to prison officers. 


This 8. seen^J to apply to outsiders, 
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28 In this manner the king should first correct those (officers) 
who deal in money matters by means of punishment; and they, being 
corrected, should correct the citizens and tlie country people by means of 
punishments. 

CHAPTER TEN 

SECTION 85 REDEMPTION FROM THE CUTTING OF INDIVIDUAL LIMBS 

1 In case of the first offence of thieves at holy places, pick-pockets and 
those with raised hands, (the punishment shall be) the cutting off of the middle 
finger and thumb or a fine of fifty>four panas ; in case of the second, the 
cutting off of five fingers or a fine of one hundred ; in case of the third, cutting 
off of the right hand or a fine of four hundred ; in case of the fourth^ death as 
desired (by the magistrate), 

2 In cases of theft of cocks, ichneumons, cats, dogs or pigs less than 
twenty-five panas (in value) or in case of killing (any of these, there shall be) 
a fine of fifty-four panas or the cutting off of the tip of the nose ; half the fines 
for Candalas and forest-dwellers. 

3 For carrying away deer, beasts, birds, wild animals or fish, caught in 
snares, nets or concealed pits, (the punishment shall be) that and an equal 
amount as fine. 4 In ease of theft of deer or objects from deer-parks or 
produce-forests, (there shall be) a fine of one hundred. 

5 In case of theft of deer or birds (intended) for show or pleasure or in 
case of killing these, the fine shall be double. 

6 In case of theft of small articles belonging to artisans, artists, actors 
or ascetics, (there shall be) a fine of one hundred; for theft of large articles, 
two hundred, also for theft of agricultural goods. 

28 arthcarSn : cf.2.9.32. 

4.10 

niskrayah : it appears that the various types of corporal punishments prescribed for 
theft and similar offences came to be replaced by money fines, which are called ‘ redemp¬ 
tions ’ from the corporal punishments. 

1 tirthaghdta ® who lifts articles at sacred places on festive occasions ’ (Cb Cs) is more 

likely than ‘ cash-chest-breaker ’ (Meyer), ttma as ‘ cash ’ is doubtful. ^graniUhheda i 
money was often tied in a corner of the upper g^arnient; one who cuts open that and steals 
seems meant. -- urdhvakara : Cs has ‘ who breaks the upper part or roof of a house/ This is 
uncertain. Meyer suggests urdhvahata in the sense of a * pick-pocketThe basic idea 
may well be that of lifting up things ‘ with a raised hand/ — samdaMa ‘ the thumb and 
the middle finger* as in Cp on 2.28.15. ‘ The thumb and the index finger* (Cb Meyer) is 

supported by the MUdk^ard on Yaj., 2.274. — pam refers to the five fingers of the hand. 
Cf. 2.X4.14. Manu, 9.277 and Yaj., 2.274 are exact paraphrases of this s. — yathd- 
kdmi vadhak, i.e., simple death or death by torture as the magistrate may wish. 

2 hifhsd is ‘ killing ’ rather than mere injury, — ardhadanddh : the singular would 
have been better; ardha does not apply to ndsdgracehedana, 

3 dddne, i.e., theft by one, other than the person who set the trap etc. 5 bin^avi- 
hdra- ; Cs renders himha by ‘ the variegated krkaldsa or chameleon,’ which is very doubtful. 
Meyer suggests the idea of ‘ a show ’ in some sort of a zoo. That appears better, ^bdra 
should be understood independently of that. — There is no comment on this s. m Cb. 
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not given permission to enter, entering a fort, or one 
going out through a hole in the city-wall taking an entrusted article with him, 
(the punishment shall be) the cutting of the sinews (of the feet) or a fine of two 
hundred. 

8 For dne stealing a cart, a boat or a small animal, (the punishment shall 
be) the cutting off of one foot or a fine of three hundred. 

9 For one cheating with false cowrie-shells, dice, leather*straps» ivory- 
cubes or by sleight of hand, (the punishment shall be) cutting off of one hand 
or a fine of four hundred. 

10 In case of aiding a thief or an adulterer, and for a woman caught in 
adultery, (the punishment shall be) the cutting off of ears and nose or a fine of 
five hundred; for a man double (that), 

11 For one stealing'a big animal or one male or female slave, or for one 
selling articles from a corpse, ( the punishment shall be) the cutting off of both 
feet or a fine of six hundred. 

12 In case of striking with hands or feet persons of the highest varna 
and elders, and in case of mounting the royal carriage, riding animal and so on, 
(the punishment shall be ) the cutting off of one hand and one foot or a fine 
of seven hundred, 

13 For a !§udra calling himself a Brahmin, for one concealing temple 
property, for one ordering what is treasonable and for one blinding both eyes 
(of another, the punishment shall be) blindness by means of poisonous cOllyrium 
or a fine of eight hundred. 

14 For one setting a thief or an adulterer free, for one writing a royal 
edict with omissions or additions, for one kidnapping a maiden or a female 
slave together with money, for a fraudulent dealer, and for one selling unclean 
meat, (the punishment shall be ) the cutting off of the left hand and both feet 
or a fine of nine hundred. 

7 akrtapraveimya : cf. 2.28.19 for hrlapraveia used of foreigners allowed to enter. 
—- nik^epam. * Meyer thinks of what is stolen and biuded near the city-wall, to be taken 
away at night-time. That ij> possible, but the usual idea of wliat is entrusted to a person 
may also have been meant. kandard : the lexicons give kanrlard as the form in the 
sense of ‘ sinew, tendon.’ Cb does show ‘ two tendons at the back of the foot.’ 

8 cakniyuktam: the reading cnkrayuktdm (Cb Cs) would be an adjective to ndvcm 
which is impossible. Vor cakrayukUi ‘ cart, ’ cf. 8.12.2. 

9 ardlddaldkd-: see 3,20.10. 

10 safhgrhltdydfy : ‘ who is caught in adultery,’ though in 4.12.30,81 the word seemvS to 
have the sense of ‘kept under guard.’ 

12 variiottamdndm : Meyer thinks that this word is interpolated. YSj. 2.808 has only 
gtiru^ That seems possible. — /ang/inna is obviously ‘ striking with.’ Yaj., has tddayitnh^ 

18 avastpiatah: of. 4.8,26. yogdnjanena i see 14.1.15 for collyrium causing 
blindness. 

14 sahitanyam : tliis is adverbial. It is not necessary to read sahirapydm ns proposed 
by Meyer, hiranya is * money not ‘ gold ’ in this text. Cf. 4.12.24. kiitavyavahdrinafy : 
on the authority of Y^j. 2.297 Meyer thinks that we should read kUtamtvary.avyavahdri'^^ 
But all dealers who indulge in fraud may well have been meant. Yaj. is derived from this 
text; sometimes it adds, at other times it misunderstands. — vimarhsam as described in 
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human flesh, death (is the punishment). 

16 I'or one stealing cattle, images, persons, fields, houses, money, gold, 
gems or crops belonging to a temple, (the punishment shall be) the highest 
fine or simple death. 

17-18 After taking into full consideration the person and the 
offence, the motive, seriousness or lightness (of the offence), the conse¬ 
quences, the present (effects), and the place and time, the magistrate shall 
fix the highest, the lowest and the middle in the matter of punishment, 
remaining neutral between the king and the subjects. 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 

SECTION 86 THE LAW OF (CAPITAJd PUNISHMENT, SIMPLE AND WITH 
TORTURE 

1 For one killing a person (on the spot) during a scuffle, (the punishment 
shall be) death with torture, 2 In case of death witliin seven days simple 
death (shall be the punishment), within a fortnight the highest (fine), within a 
month five hundred, and the cost of treatment, 

8 For one striking (another) with a weapon, the fine shall be the highest 
(for violence). 4 If (that is done ) in intoxication, the hand shall be cut off; 
if through delusion, a fine of two hundred (shall be imposed). 5 In case of 
death (resulting), death (shall be the punishment). 

6 For one causing abortion with a blow the fine shall be the highest, 
with medicine the middle, by causing suffering (to the woman) the lowest fine 
for violence. 

7 They shall impale on the stake those who beat a man or a woman 
with force, who rush upon them, who hold them down, who threaten (to kill), 
who attack them and who pierce them, also robbers on highways and house- 
thieves, and those who kill or steal an elephant, a horse or a chariot belonging 
to the king. 8 And if any one were to cremate or remove them (from the 
stake), he shall receive the same punishment or the highest fine for violence, 

16 inanusyOi i.e., slaves attached to temples. 

17 anubandfta can hardly mean ‘ motive ’ as in Manu* 8.126 (as Jayaswal 31anu and 
Ydj., 83-84, thinks). Cf. 9.7.14 ff. 

4.1X 

The citra vadha involves some sort of torture accompanying or leading to death. 

2 mmutthdnav^ayafy : the expenses for treatment would have to be borne whether the 
man dies within seven days dr a fortnight or a month after the fight. For the exi>ression 
cf. 8.19.14,27. 

7 ghdtaka ; considering the other terms in the compound wliich show different forms 
of assault, ghdtaka seems to mean simply ^ who beats up, ’ not actually ‘ who slays,* — 
ahhisdraka from Cs is certainly preferable to adhifidraka which liardly yields any sense. The 
former seems to mean * who rushes at — nigrdhaka : Cs has ‘ who cuts Cars and nose,* 
That appears to be Cb*s explanation of avaghosaka;; it does not show an explanation of 
abhisdraka. Perliaps it simply means * who holds down or restrains * by force. — amg/w- 
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For supplying murderers or thieves with food, accommodation, tools, 
fire, or giving counsel or rendering service (to them), the fine shall be the 
highest; reprimand (only) in case of ignorance. 10 He should let go the sons 
and wives of murderers or thieves if not in concert, should seize them, if in 
concert, 

11 He shall cause to be slain by setting fire to hands and head one w^ho 
covets the kingdom, who attacks the king’s palace, who rouses foresters or 
enemies, or who causes rebellion in the fortified city, the country or the army, 
12 He shall make a Brahmin (in such a case) enter darkness. 

13 He shall cause to be slain by setting fire to the skinless head one who 
has killed his mother, father, son, brother, preceptor or an ascetic. 14 for 
reviling these, (the punishment shall be) the cutting of the tongue; for 
wounding a limb, he shall be deprived of the (corresponding) limb. 

15 For killing a person by accident, and in case of theft of a herd of cattle, 
(the punishment shall be) simple death. 16 And he should know a herd to 
contain ten (heads of cattle) at least. 

17 For one breaking a dam holding water, drowning in water at the 
same spot (shall be the punishment), the highest fine f6r violence if it was with¬ 
out water, the middle if it was in ruins and abandoned. 

18 He shall drown in water a man giving poison (to another) and a 
woman slaying a man, if not pregnant; if pregnant, at least a month after 
delivery. 10 He shall cause to be torn by bullocks a woman who kills her 
husband, an elder or her offsprings or who sets (a house etc.) on fire or gives 
poison or breaks into a house. 

20 He shall cause to be burnt in fire one who sets on fire a pasture, a field, 
a threshing ground, a house, a produce-forest or an elephant forest. 


saka : the word does not seem right. Cs lias ‘ who threatens tliat he would kill.* Meyer 
suggests avagtyraka ^ who threatens ’ or avaghotaka ‘ who hurls downTlie former is |K>SvSible 
(cf. 3.19) but not quite certain. The diilerent forms of attack cannot be clearly distinguished 
from one another. — palMveima : Cb understands ‘ a shed by the road-side for giving 
water.* 

11 antahpurapradharsakam : as aniahpura refers to the royal apartments, the offence 
is political, not sexual. 12 tamahprax)e^ayet seems to mean ‘ should make blind ’ (Meyer) 
rather than ‘ confine in a dark celiar for good ’ (Cs). Cf. Apastamba, 2.10.27.16-17. It is 
possible that this s. is a marginal gloss due to Apastamba. 

13 atvakchirahprddipikam is understood as in Cb Cs. The head is skinned first and 
then set on fire. Meyer has ‘burning the skinned hands tied over the head.’ Tlxere is 
nothing to show the hands, 14 abhiradarui is ‘wounding* or ‘breaking.* 

17 hhagnotsr^takam : cf. 3.9.33 ; 8.10.2. 

19 pdtayet ; Cb Cs read pddayet explained as ‘ should cause to be trampled underfoot.’ 
—, Y&j., 2.278-279 reproduce these rules, but include dam-breaking with offences of s.l9, 
so that only females breaking dams can be understood, which is absurd and shows up the 
character of Yaj. 

20 Cf. 2.30.25. 
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He shall cause the tongue to be rooted out of one who reviles the king 
or divulges secret counsel or spreads evil news (about the king) and one who 
licks anything in a Brahmin’s kitchen. 

22 He shall cause to be slain with arrows the stealer of weapons or 
armours, if he is not a soldier, 28 For the soldier, the highest fine (shall be 
the punishment). 

24 Of one injuring the generating organ or testicles (of another) he shall 
cause these same (limbs) to be cut off. 

25 For injuring the tongue or the nose, the cutting of the middle finger 
and the thumb (shall be the punishment). 

20 These painful punishments have been laid down in the texts of 

high*souled (authors); but in the case of crimes that are not painful, 

simple death is prescribed as lawful. 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

SECTION 87 VIOLATION OF MAIDENS 

1 F'or one violating a maiden of the same varna who has not attained 
puberty, (the punishment shall be ) the cutting off of the hand or a fine of four 
hundred. 2 In case she dies, death (shall be the punishment). 

8 Of one violating a maiden who has attained puberty, the middle and 
index fingers shall be cut off or a fine of two hundred (imposed). 4 And he 
shall make good the loss to her father. 5 And he shall not have the right 
(to marry her) if she is unwilling. 0 If she is willing, (there shall be) a fine of 
fifty-four pmim ; half that, however, for the woman. 7 If she has been 
reserved by the dowry of another, (there shall be) the cutting off of the hand 
or a fine of four hundred, as well as the payment of the dowry. 

8 A bride-groom not receiving the bride aftey the betrothal, when she has 
had seven menstrual periods, shall have the right (to her) by having relations 
with her, and he shall not make good the father’s loss. 9 The (latter) forfeits 
his ownership by (his acts) making her periods vain, 

21 bnVmanamafidnafidvalehinah : Meyer thinks that this is an interpolation, since 
even Yaj., 2.30^ does not reproduce this offence. That seems likely. 

25 samdamsa : see 4.10.1 above. 

20 mahdlmandm i these are the author’s predecessors, from whom he has derived his 
material. 

4.12 

prakr lias obviously the sense of ‘ to violate, to deflower, to have sexual relations with.’ 

4 pltu4 cdvahlnam ; this refers to the dow'ry. 5 prdkmnyam refers to the freedom or 
right to marry her. 

8 alabhamdnak : Cs reads alahhamdndm and explains ‘if the girl does not And the man 
who wooed her, another man may have relations with her and do what he pleases.’ This 
appears less likely. It is the groom-elect who would be given the liberty, because the gil l’s 
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"10 It iis no offence for a maiden having menstruation for three years to 
approach a man of the same varna, after that even a man not of the same 
provided she goes without her ornaments. ll For taking her father’s 
property, she shall be liable for theft. 

12 If a man intending (a maiden) for another, secures her (for himself), 
the fine shall be two hundred. IB And he shall not have the right (to her) if 
she is unwilling. 

14} For showing one maiden and giving another, the fine shall be one 
hundred if she is of the same varnHy double (that) if she is of a lower varna, 

15 For a (bride) not a virigin at the time of consummation, the fine 
shall be fifty-four panas, and (she) shall return the dowry and (marriage) 
expenses. Ifi If after maintaining that kind (of condition) she fails, she shall 
pay double. 17 For substitiiting other blood, the fine shall be two hundred, 
also for the man falsely accusing (the bride of loss of virginity). 18 And 
he shall lose the dowry and the expenses. 19 And he shall not have the right 
(to her) if she is unwilling. 


father is postponing the ntarriage.. prakdml refers to the right to marry, even if the father is 
unwilling, prakami (Cb) appears to t>e a more likely form. 9 rtiipratirodhibhifi t supply 
kurmabhih, ‘ In consequence of robbers (praiitodhin) in the form of menstrual periods ’ (Cs) 
isfancifui. Cf. Maim, 9.99, which reproduces this s. in full. 

tulyo gantum adomh : we except tulyam, — taiah param : how long she is to wait 


Cf. Maim, 9.90-02, which reproduce these rules, omitting, how- 


19 

for tulija is not stated, 
ever, the reference to attilya* 

13 na ca prdkdmyam akarndydnit i.e,^ the marriage would be void and the girl free to 
marry a different person altogether. 

15 prakarmmii etc.: this is understood as in Meyer, the idea. being that if tlie girl 
is found not to be a virgin at the time of the consummation of marriage (prakarmaxii), 
she is to be fined 54 pat^a^^ and the husband is to get back the iidka and the marriage 
expenses. Cb Cs include avasthdya in this s. and explain ‘ for violating a virgin maiden who 
is betrothed (aA’nwdrt, i.e,, daUd)y the fine is fifty-four panns, and he sliallgive the dowry to 
the first groom and the marriage expenses to the marriage-negotiator or surety ((imstha),' 
The diificuUy is that the fine is obviously meant for the girl, as is shown by the genitive of 
akumdrydh ; if the violator were intended, we avould have had as usual akumdrim prakur^ 
vatah, lS/loreoyei\pratidadydtimplies that one who received the dowry is to return it; the 
girl’s father is more likely in that case to be the person who would be asked to do that. 
Again in the next s. the double fine seems intended tor the girl herself as is shown by the sub¬ 
ject krtd. All of wiiich show's that the offence thought of is one committed by the girl. 
Such an offence could be her being not a virgin. The fines, of course, may ultimately be 
supposed to be paid hy the father. 16 This s. ivS understood to mean that if the girl main¬ 
tains that she is a virgin, but if, on investigation, she is found not to be a virgin, she is to be 
fined 108 panm, pakdtkrtd is one wdio has failed to prove her case ; cf. padcdtkdra in 
3.9.22. tajjdtam ‘ of that kind ’ may be understood to refer to the condition of virginity. 
avasthdya may be understood in the sense of ‘ having maintainedthough perhaps avasthdpya 
in the causal would have been better. Meyer has ‘ if she makes herself a virgin again (pas¬ 
cal krtd) with blood from that (tajjdtam, tat being the female organ).’ This is extremely 
doubtfuK Cb Cs explain * if she is afterwards (pakat) accepted (A;rfd) by another person, 
then a double fine is be to paid.’ It is not clear who is to pay the fine. There appears to be 
no reason why tiiis third person who accepts the girl should be penalised. And the girl can¬ 
not be supposed to be fined in this s., when in the last s. the fine, according to Cb Cs, is meant 
for the violator. 17 anyaknitopadhdne : this apparently refers to the girl’s attempt to 
prove her virginity by soiling her garment with blood from another source (to indicate the 
rupture of the hymen). According to Cs, she does this to prove that she is violated and is 
not a virgin, —• milkydbhUarhsinaJj^ pumsah : this is obviously the husband who falsely 
accuses the wife of not being a virgin. 19 na ca prdkdmyam, i.e,, she shall be free to leave 
him and marry some one else ; cf. s. 13 above. 
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4 (rnaklen) deflowered by a womati shall pay a fine of twelvepanas, 
if a willing party and of the same iyam<55; the violating w^oman (shall pay) 
double. 21 If (the maiden was) unwilling, she shall pay a fine of one hundred 
and her dowry, for (the satisfaction of) her passion. 

22 A maiden deflowering herself shall become the king’s slave. 

23 In case a maiden is violated outside the village and in case of a false 
accusation, the fine shall be double. 

24 For one abducting a maiden by foi’ce, (the fine is) two hundred ; 
if with gold (ornaments), the highest. 25 For many (persons) abducting a 
maiden, the fines shall be as pi'cscribed for each one separately. 

26 For one deflowering a courtesan’s daughter, (the piinisliment shall be) 
a fine of fifty*four (and) a dowry to the mother sixteen times the rate for 

a visit. 27 For one deflowering the daughter of a male or a female slave, 
who is not a slave (herself), the fine is twenty-four and the payment of 

dowry and ornaments (for her). 28 For one violating a female slave due for 
redemption, the fine is twelve panas and the payment of clothes and ornaments. 

29 For giving help or accommodation, the punishment shall be the same 
as for the offender. 

30 The husband’s kinsman or his servant should keep under guard the 
wife who misbehaves when the husband is away on a journey. 31 Kept 
under guard, she should wait for the husband. 32 If the husband were to 
tolerate, both should be set free. 33 In case he does not tolerate, (the 
punishment shall be) the cutting off of the ears and nose for the woman, and 
the lover vshall meet with death. 

34 For one making out a paramour as a thief, the fine shall be five hund¬ 
red ; for one releasing him with money, eight times that (as fine). 

35 Adultery (shall be understood as committed ) when there is mutual 
caresvsing of the hair, or from indications of bodily enjoyment, or from (the 
opinion of) experts, or from the woman’s statement. 


21 The fine is tor the prakartn, to whom the atmaraga refers. — Gf. Miuui, 8.360- 
370, which prescribe severe corporal pnnishment. 

24-25 Cf. Yaj., 2.287, which varies the punishment according to varpa, 

26 bhogah ; Cf. 2.27.10 ff. Sixteen times the rate for a visit is to be the amount of 
the mlUa> 27 abandhya: see 3.2.14,15. 28 niskraydntmipdm ‘who is worthy of, i.e., 
due for redemption,’ a rather unusual expression. For niskraya, Hee 3.13.17, 21. 

30 mihgrhniydt: this obviously imijlies holding in confinement. Even the paramour 
is so held as shown by ubhayam in s. 32. — Yaj., 2.301 is an exact reproduction. 

34 ahhiharatah ‘ carrying off,’ i.e., trying to save him ; as a thief he would get a lighter 
punishment. Perhaps we have to read ahhivydharatak, ‘ calling, declaring.’ tadasia- 
gunah t tad refers to the hirapya offered, not the fine of five hundred. 

35 upnlidganM : cf. 3.13.37. — tajjdtebkyak ^ expertB^^ who knovr how to interpret 
gestures etc. (Cb), rather than ‘ marks produced by the act ’ (Meyer), The latter would 
not be different from upaliiigam. — strivacandd: stri is the woman concerned herself. 
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After rescuing a stranger woman, who was being carried off by enemy 
foops or foresters, or carried away by a Current, or was abandoned in a forest 
or during a famine, or was left under the impression of her being dead, a man 
may enjoy her as agreed upon. ,37 If she is superior in caste (to him) or is 
unwilling, or has children, he shall give (her back) for a ransom. 

,3i8-40 After having rescued a woman belonging to others from the 
hands of robbers, from the current of a river, from a famine, from a 
disturbance in the country, from a forest, or when she is lost or left as 
dead, a man may enjoy her as agreed, but not one who is saved through 
the power of the king or by her kinsmen, nor one higher (in caste) nor one 
unwilling, nor again one who already has children ; such a one, however, 
he should restore (to her kinsmen) in return for a suitable ransom. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

SECTION 88 PUNISHIVIENTS FOR TRANSGRESSIONS 

1 For one making a Brahmin consume drink or food which is unfit for 
human consumption the fine shall be the highest, the middle for (making) 
a Ksatriya (do so), the lowest for making a Vaisya (do so), a fine of fifty-four 
pmas for making a Sudra (do so). 2 Thote consuming (such things) of their 
own accord shall be exiled from the country. 

3 In case of trespass in another’s house by day (the punishment shall be) 
the lowest fine for violence, by night the middle. 4 For one entering with a 
-weapon by day or by night, the fine shall be the highest. 5 A mendicant and 
a trader, an intoxicated and an insane person, very, close neighbours when 
threatened by force or in a calamity, and those whose entry is customary, are 
not to be punished except when prohibited. 6 For one climbing the enclosing 
fence of his own house after midnight (the punishment shall be) the lowest fine 
for violence, tlrnt of another’s house middle, also for one breaking the hedge of 
a village park. 


80 yathaHamhh&akam : according to Cb Cs, the. agreement is to make her the wife or 
slave. That need not necessarily be understood. 

38-40 The stanzas repeat the ideas of ss. 30-87, adding the line na tu rdjapratapena 
etc. The line implies that if the rescuer happens to be a state servant or the woman’s 
kinsman, he cannot claim this privilege. The stanzas seem derived from an earlier 
source and ss. 80-87 seem to be a prose rendering of the same. — apavdhauei ‘ have her 
carried away (by her kinsmen),’ i.e., restore Iier to them. 

4.13 - 

1-2 apeijam abhak?yam does not seem to refer to food etc. forbidden in the Smrtis on 
sacramental grounds. That has mostly to do with Brahmins only. Yai., 2.29« is ah exact 
reproduction. 

3 ttbhigamana obviously conveys the idea of trespass. 3 balad apadi ca are to be 
construed with atisaminkrstdb, which refers to very close neighbours rather than close rela¬ 
tions. 0 virdtra here is obviously ‘ midnight ’. Cf. 4.6.2. 
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Traders in caravans may stay inside the villages when their valuables 
are made known (to village ofFicers)* 8 What is stolen or killed from among 
these, the master of the village shall make good, if it has not gone out at night. 
9 What is stolen or killed between villages, the Superintendent of Pastures 
shall make good. 10 In regions without pastures, the officers for catching 
thieves (shall make good). 11 If they are unprotected even then, the 
(villages) shall allow a search according to the boundaries as fixed. 12 In the 
absence of a fixing of boundaries, a group of five or ten villages (shall allow 
the search). 

13 In case of injury (caused) by making a rickety house, a cart with the 
pole at the head unsupported, a weapon without covering, an uncovered hollow 
or well or a concealed pit, he shall hold it to be a case of physical injury. 

14 One shouting ‘ get out of the way ’ when cutting a tree, leading by the 
rope an animal under training, using or riding the untamed among quadrupeds, 
throwing about pieces of wood, clods of earth, stones, sticks, arrows or arms, 
and in a collision in a carriage or with an elephant, is not to be punished. 

15 One (desiring to he) killed by an enraged elephant shall give one 
droTia food, a jar of wine, flowers and unguents and a piece of cloth for wiping 
the tusks. 16 Death by an elephant is equal to a bath at the end of the horse 
sacrifice; hence this washing of the feet. 17 In case of death of one not 
desirous (of such a death), the highest fine (shall be imposed) on the driver. 

18 For the owner not rescuing a person being injured by a horned or 
tusked animal of his, the lowest fine for violence (shall be the punishment); 
the middle if he was called to come to the rescue. 19 For one allowing 
horned or tusked animals to kill one another, the fine shall be that and as much 
again, 

20 For one riding a temple animal, a stud bull or a cow not yet calved 
the fine shall be five hundred, for killing (these) the highest. 21 In case of 
theft of small animals useful for their hair or milk or for riding or stud-purposes, 
the fine shall be that and as much again, also for killing these, except for rites 
in honour of gods and the manes. 

7 There can be little doubt about grdmes^oanlah being the correct reading, those in M 
and G1 being corruptions of the same. ’ 8 pravOsitam ‘ killed ’ rather than ‘ driven out,’ 
as is shown in Yaj., 2.271. That seems also the meaning in ss. 20, 21 below, — grama- 
svdmi I evidently some one like a jagirdar or sardar is to be thought of. ’ The village head¬ 
man ’ is possible, but for that the usual word is grdmika, 9 ^dmdniare^i : this is the pro¬ 
vince of the vivUddkyaksa ; see 2.34,0. 10 cararajju-ka is evidently some officer operating 

in regions outside villages and pasture-lands, i.e., in forest lands etc., his duty being the 
rounding up of robbers etc. 11 simdvarwlhena : cf. 2.35.3. pafkagrdmt datagram va : 
this is the jurisdiction of Xhe gopa ; cf. 2.35.2. It seems that we liave to supply vicayam 
dadyuh rather than nm^itam dadyuh, 

14 ydne hastina ca samghattane : this does not seem quite right. We expect ydnena 
like hastina, — Cf. Yaj., 2.293. 

15 drondnnam madyakunihham is emended from the readings of M and Gl. 16 pdda- 
praksdlanarn is an offering to a guest, of which water for washing the feet forms the starting 
point. 

20 r^abham uk^nam: cf. 2.29.8, also 3.10.24. 21 anyatra deva- etc.: this means 
that the taking or killing of small animals not belonging to oneself is to be condoned, if that 
is done for religious purposes. 
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In case of injury when the cart has the nose-strings (of the ball 
the yoke broken or when it moves crosswise towards (some one) or re¬ 
cedes backwards, or when there is a crowd of animals and men, the driver is not 
to be punished. 23 Otherwise he shall be liable to punishment as prescribed 
in case of injury to men and animals. 24 And in case of death of non-human 
animals, the payment of the animal (as well shall be enforced). 

25 'When the driver is a minor, the owner if in the carriage is to be fitted ; 
if the owner is not there the person in the carriage or the driver if he has 
attained majority. 26 The king shall confiscate a carriage in cliarge of a 
minor or one without a man in it. 

27 What a (magician) brings about to another by witchcraft and black 
magic, that shall be meted out to him. 28 The use of love-winning magic 
may be allowed towards a wife who does not like (her husband) or towards a 
maiden by a suitor or towards the husband by the wife. 29 Else, in ease of 
injury, the middle fine for violence (shall be imposed). 

30 For one carnally approaching the sister of his mother or father, his 
maternal aunt, his preceptor’s wife, his daughter-in-law, daughter or sister, 
(the punishment shall be) the cutting off of the generating organ and testicles 
and death (thereafter). 31 The woman, if willing, shall receive the same, 
also a woman who has had relations with a slave, a servant or a pledged man. 

32 For a Ksatriya (ha ving relations) with a Brahmin woman, not guarded, 
the fine shall be the highest, for a Vaisya (confiscation of) the entire proerty ; 
a Sudra shall be burnt in a fire of straw. 

33 For having relations with the king’s wife, the (punishment) in all 
cases (shall be) cooking in a big jar. 

34 For having relations with a ►^vapaka woman, the man shall go to 
another land, with the mark of the headless trunk branded (on bis forehead), 
or shall become a Svapaka himself if he is a Sudra. 35 For a jSvapaka having 
relations with an Arya woman there shall be death, for the woman the cutting 
off of the ears and nose. 


22 It is proposed to read ydtd pa^u- for ydtapaiu- or ydnapaiu-. cakrmjuktam cannot 
properly be construed with adandyak wliich requires a subject like ydtd. The yoke etc. 
breaks and injury is Caused while the cart is being driven and the driver has no control over 
the happening. 23 abhydvahet : see 2.23.26. This verb also requires ydtd as the subject. 

25 prdptavyavahdro vd ydtd is superfluous when bdle ydtari is there. Perhaps it is a 
marginal gloss. 

2S ddrdrthino in the genitive singular is proposed to correspond to bhdrydydh. In the 
alternative, we should have ddrdrthind and bUdryuyd in the instrumental in both cases. 

30 trilin^a -: Yaj., 3.282-3 has only linga, 31 tadeva apparently refers only to the 
punishment of death. Cs, however, includes trilingacchedana as well, understanding by it 
^cutting of the organ and the two breasts.’ That appears highly questionable. — -hhuktd 
seems to imply the woman’s consent. 

32 aguptdydm : Meyer thinks ihsitguptdydm alone would be correct. However, Many, 
8.374-378, shows that the former is quite likely, 

34 ^apdkatmih va iiUdrah : this implies that there is no branding for the §udra, but 
there is a fall in the social scale for him. 



UO For having relations with a woman who has left her home, the fine is 
twenty-four panan, 87 If willing she shall receive the same* 


38 For enjoyment of a prostitute by force, the fine shall be twelve pana^. 
39 For many (men) enjoying (forcibly) one (prostitute), the fine shall be 
twenty-four pana^ for each one separately. 

40 For one approaching a woman elsewhere than in the female organ 
the lowest fine for violence (shall be imposed), also for one misbehaving with a 
man. 

41 A fine of twelve panm is prescribed for the senseless wretch 
who carnally approaches lower animals, and double (that) for misbeha¬ 
ving with images of gods. 

42 In case punishment is inflicted on those not deserving to be 
punished, thirty times that as a fine for the king shall be placed in 
water for Varuna and given to Brahmins after that. 

43 Thereby the sin of the king arising from the mistake in 
inflicting punishment is purified. For Vanina is the chastiser of kings 
who behave wrongly towards men. 

Herewith ends the Fourth Book of the Artha.4astra of Kaufilya 
‘ The Suppression of Criminals ’ 


36 pravrajitd : as tlie punishment is too light, the word can hardly refer to ‘ a nun *; 
it seems to mean ‘ who has left her home ’ as in 2.28.2. 

39 adhicaraidrn : we have probably to understandfrom the preceding s. with 
this. 

42 tatah param shows that the Brahmins are to be the real recipients, the offering to 
Varuna being ceremonial. 

43 rdjMm is from Cb Cs for rdjd of the mss. It is true that Varupo rdjd is a conception 
that goes back to the Vedas ; but it seems better to have rdjddm as the substantive for vyd* 
caraidnit to be construed with 
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SECRET CONDUCT 
CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION 89 CONCERNING THE INFLICTION OF (SECRET) PUNISHMENT 

1 The ‘ weeding of thorns ^ from the fortified city and the country 
has been explained. 2 We shall now explain that from the king and iiis ruler- 
ship. 

3 The remedy against those principal officers, who live on the king by 
holding him in their power or who are in league with the enemy, is the employ¬ 
ment of secret agents or winning over of seducible parties, as explained before, 
or secret instigation or spying, as we shall explain in (the section on) the 
capture of an enemy’s town. 

4 But against those treasonable principal officers, who cause harm to the 
kingdom, (and) who, being favourites or being united, cannot be suppresised 
openly, he should employ ‘ silent punishment, ’ finding pleasure in (doing his) 
duty. 

5 A secret agent, after inciting a brother of the treasonable high officer, 
not honoured by him, should show him to the king. 6 The king should induce 
him to fight against the treasonable officer by granting the use of the treason¬ 
able man’s property. 7 When he has acted with a weapon or poison, he 

" should cause him to be executed on that very ground, declaring ‘ He is a mur¬ 
derer of his brother. ’ 8 By that are explained the pataSava and the son of 

a female attendant. 

The secret conduct (yogavrtta) described in this Book is that of the king in the first two 
Chapters and that of the servants in Chapters 4 to 6. Chapter 3 does not fit in. Cb remarks 
that the title really is true of the First Chapter (5.1), but is applied to the whole ad^dkara^a, 
because that is the most important Chapter in it. Breloer (I, 77-78 n.) relates yoga to 
yogaksema and understands the whole state mechanism as intended, Cb. 2 referring to state 
income and Clu U to expenditure. The other chapters, however, hardly fit in. 

5.1 

2 rdjardjyayoh : the offenders, viz., traitorous persons are like thorns to the king and 
his rulersUip. For rdjya see 8.2.1. 

3 avagrhya : cf. 1.8.21 etc. —gUMapurusapranidhih is described in 1,12, and krtya- 
pak^opagrahah in 1.18. •— yathd ca p&ragrdmike mksydmah: the ca is unnecessary 
and it is proposed to drop it. tipajapa and apasarpa are in fact some of the ways recom¬ 
mended in the pdrogrdmika section ; see 13.1 and 13.3. 

4 This 9. refers to rdjyakai^itakaSt as the preceding orie referred to rdjakaxttalfas. — 
dilfydh XitemUy ‘ who can be spoiled,’is used of treasonable persons or suspected traitors. 
Cs understands the idea to be “ who are to be somehow destroyed.’ Russ, refers to Malli- 
natha’s paraphrase by tyajya who ought to be eliminated * on Magha’s SUupdlamdha, 2.56. 

,5 amtkrtam by his brother, the traitorous officer. Cb reads satkrtam, but the actual 
comment implies the reading asaikrtnm. 6 atisargei(ia, i.e., by promising the grant of his 
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t-shoiild demand inheritance 



[fom the treasonable officer. 10 As he lies down at the door of the treasonable 


man’s house at night, or when he is staying elsewhere, an assassin, slaying him, 
should declare, ‘ This claimant of the inheritance is killed.’ 11 Then, giving 


support to the slain man’s party, the (king) vshould suppress the other. 


12 Or, secret agents, staying near the treasonable officer, should threaten 
the brother claiming inheritance with death. 18 As he at night and so on, 
as before. 

14 When of two treasonable officers, a son has relations with the father’s 
wife or a father with the son’s wife or a brother with that of a brother, a fight 
between the two started by a sharp pupil is explained by the preceding. 

15 Or, a secret agent should instigate a son of the treasonable officer 

thinking highly of himself, (suggesting) ‘You are really the king’s son, kept here 
through fear of the enemy. ’ 16 When he believes that, the king should hon¬ 

our him in private, ‘ Though the time for installing you as the crown prince 
has come, I am not crowning you through fear of the officer.’ 17 The secret 
agent should induce him to murder the officer. 18 When he has acted, 
the (king) should cause him to be executed on that very ground, declaring 
‘ He is a parricide,* 

19 Or, a female mendicant (agent), having won the confidence of the wife 
of the treasonable officer by means of love-winning potions, should cheat 
(them) by the use of poison. 

29 Thus end the stratagems through kinsmen. 

21 He should despatch the treasonable high officer with a weak army 
containing assassins, for destroying foresters or an enemy’s town or for estab¬ 
lishing a district officer or a frontier officer in a region separated by a wilderness 
or for suppressing the domain of a city-officer that has risen in revolt or for seiz¬ 
ing a caravan-route on the frontier along with land easily recoverable (by the 
enemy). 22 In the fight, taking place by day or night, assassins or agents 

property after the officer’s death* 7 tatraim^ i.e., on the charge of fratricide. 8 para- 
iavah : see 3.7.21. 

10 upaiaifdnam seems to include the idea of fasting also besides staying at the door till 
the demand is granted. 11 upagrhya is quite necessary for the sense ; ri after upa- in the 
mss. has evidently got in through a scribal error. ¥or upagrah, of, 7.2.19 etc. Cb shows 
parigrhya whioli also yields the sense required. 

18 Hi sawdnam, i .e., as in ss. 10-11. 

14 adhicarati : cf. 4.13.80 etc. — kdpatika : see 1.11.2-4. —^ pilrvena vydkhydtah, 
a tikpjia kills one in the name of the other, who is then charged with murder. 

15 ttpajapet is preferable to upacaret. Tiie former is commonly used with saitri, 

19 sdmvadmiktbhii^ is necespary in view of the form sammdana adopted elsewhere; 
see 4.4.14. — sarivodsyal literally ‘ having made her live with herself,’ refers to winning of 
confidence. — rasena : the poison is adnunistered to the husband in the belief that it is a 
love potion. 

20 dpyaprayogah a trick in which use is made of a kinsman of the suspected traitor. 

21 sdrthdtiviViya is usually the escorting of caravans and the fee charged for it; cf. 
2.34.12. Hem the caravan-route seems to be meant. —- pratyddeya is territory which, even 
if seized by one, can be easily recovered by one’s enemy; ef. 9.4,5-6. 
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^ing as highway robbers should kill him, announcing, ‘ He was killed 
during the attack,’ 

23 Or, when he has gone to a fair or on a pleasure-trip, the (king) should 
invite treasonable officers to see him. 24 These, entering together with 
assassins with concealed weapons shall allow a search of their persons in the 
middle hall for being allowed to enter inside. 25 The assassins, seized by the 
door-keepers, should say, ‘ We are engaged by the treasonable officers.’ 26 
After proclaiming that, they should kill the treasonable men. 27 In 
place of the assassins, others (i.e., criminals) should be executed. 

28 Or, going on a pleasure-trip outside (the city), he should honour 
the treasonable men by giving them quarters near him. 29 A woman of bad 
character, appearing as the queen, should be caught in their quarters at night 
and so on, as before. 

30 Or, he should request the treasonable officer for food by praising 
‘ Your cook or food-preparer in good,’ or for a drink, when out on a journey 
some time. 31 Mixing both those with poison, he should urge the two them¬ 
selves to taste them first. 32 Having announced that, he should cause them 
to be slain as poison-givers. 

33 Or, an agent appearing as a holy man should make the (officer), if he 
is given to black magic, believe ‘ You will attain your desires by eating one of 
the following : a lizard, a tortoise, a crab or an ox with broken horns, which is 
endowed with auspicious marks.’ 34 When he agrees, he should get him 
killed in the course of the rite by poison or iron clubs, announcing, ‘ He was 
killed by a mishap in the rite.’ 

85 Or, an agent appearing as a physician, after establishing a malignant 
or incurable disease for the treasonable person, should cheat him with poison 
in the preparations of medicine or food. 

36 Or, agents employed as cooks or food-servers, should cheat the trea¬ 
sonable person by means of poison. 

37 Thus ends (the topic of) suppression by secret means. 

38 As to suppression of two treasonable persons, however: 39 He 
should despatch one treasonable person himself accompanied by a weak army 
and assassins to where the (other) treasonable person is to be suppressed, (say¬ 
ing) ‘ Go, raise an army or money in that fortified city or region ; or extract 

28 ydtrd may be a religious fair or a military expedition. The former seems intended 
here* 

29 detH:oya7ijand vd diMH : vd is unnecessary. Meyer suggests prdduskrtd strt ‘ a 
bad woman ’ or ‘ a decorated woman or kdcit sirt ‘ some woman ’ in place of vd strl —- 
samdnam puroei^a, i.e., he should be slain as devlkamuka, 

88 -prd^anena is from Cb Cs ; though it is not altogether satisfactory, it is preferable 
to ‘‘prakd^anena of the mss. Tae latter may mean ‘exhibiting *, i.e., placing at tbe cross¬ 
roads or sorne such thing. Cb explainsprdimwi by ‘eating the remnants of the meat offered 
in a .sacrificial fire in the cremation ground.’ 

85 daurdtmika ‘ malignant ’ aa adj. to vydd^d is unusual. 
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the favourite; or, kidnap the favourite’s daughter; or, carry 
out any one of the undertakings, viz., building a fort or an embankment, 
making a trade-route, settling on new land, starting mines, raising material- 
forests or elephant-forests ; or, carry out the work of a provincial officer or 
frontier officer ; and whoever prevents you or does not give you help should be 
imprisoned.’ 40 In the same way he should send word to the others, ‘ The 
transgression of so and so should be prevented (by you),’ 41 When he may 
be disputing on these occasions for strife or on account of hindrances in his 
work, assassins should secretly kill him by bringing down their weapon (on 
him). 42 For that offence, the others should be prmished. 

43 Or, when strife ensues or is raised by assassins on occasions of injury 
to property, implements, crops or vehicles in connection with boundaries 
of villages, fields, threshing-floors or houses in treasonable cities, villages or 
families, or on occasions of shows, ceremonies or festivals, the assassins should 
bring down their weapons and say ‘ Thus are dealt with those who dispute 
with this person.’ 44 For that offence the others should be punished. 

45 Or, assassins should set fire to the fields, threshing-floors or houses, 
or bring down their weapons on the kinsmen, relations or draught-animals of 
those treasonable persons whose mutual quarrels are deep-rooted, and say, 
‘ We were engaged by so and so.’ 46 For that offence the others should 
be punished. 

47 Or, secret agents should induce treasonable officers in the fortified 
city and in the country to be one another’s guests. 48 There poison-givers 
should give poison. 49 For that offence the others should be punished. 

50 Or, a female mendicant (agent) should suggest to a treasonable chief 
in the country, ‘ The wife, the daughter-in-law or the daughter of (that) trea¬ 
sonable chief in the country is in love with you.’ 51 When he consents, she 
should take his ornaments and show them to the master, saying ‘ That chief, 
puffed up with youth, has designs on your wife, daughter-in-law or daughter.’ 
52 (In) the quarrel between the two at night and so on, as above. 

58 As to treasonable (vassals) surrendering with troops, however, -—the 
Crown prince or the commander-in-chief should do some wrong and, after 
going away, show fight. 54 Then the king should despatch (against him) 

48 M^Sndm qualifies puraiiSm etc. Cs makes out the dispute to be between 
on the one hand and pura etc. on the other. That appears less likely. — slma is a boundary 
between villages, while imryddd is a boundary between fields, houses etc. Cf. 8.9.10-28. 

45 samJhandhin, as distinguished from handhu, is a relation by marriage. 

47 aveSanika ‘ who lives in the residence,’ is obviously ‘ a guest.’ durgadu^pa as guests 
of ra^traddsya and vice versa are to be understood. 

51 svamine, i.e., to the husband, father-in-law or father ns the case may be. — 
ahhtman ; cf. 1.6.5 etc. 

63 daruJopanata ordinarily would mean ‘ who has submitted to force ’; but '^8-^-2<l 
show that datyd/opanata involves the surrender of one’s troops. — apakjtya from Cb Cs is 
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iasonable vassals themselves with a weak army containing assassins and 
so on,—all the stratagems as above. 55 And among their sons surviving 
them, he who is not disloyal should get the patrimony. 

56 In this way, the kingdom continues in the succession of his sons and 
grand-sons, free from dangers caused by men. 

57 He should employ ‘ silent punishment ’ towards his owm party or 
that of the enemy, without hesitation, being possessed of forbearance in 
respect of the future and the present. 


CHAPTER TWO 

SECTION 90 REPLENISHMENT OF THE TREASURY 

1 The (king) without a treasury should collect a treasury, when diffi¬ 
culties concerning money have arisen. 

2 He should demand a third or a fourth part of the grains from a region, 
whether big or small in size, that is not dependent on rains and yields abun¬ 
dant crops; from a middling or inferior one, according to yield. 3 He 
should not make a demand on (a region) useful for building a fort or embank¬ 
ment or trade-routes or new settlements or mining or material forests or ele¬ 
phant forests, or on (a region) small in size which is on the frontier. 


clearly necessary for upakrtya of the mss. 55 anuksi hem is ‘ to survive,’ but in 18.5.IT 
it seems to have the sense of * to brood over (the death of), to think constantly of.’ 

56 asya refers to the king, hardly to the vassal of the preceding ss. 

6T dyatydrh ca taddtve ca k^amdodn, i.e., showing forbearance, bearing in mind future 
consequences and immediate results, 

1 pratyutpanndi^hakrcchrah * who is in diffliculties in respect of money or some object 
to be achieved (artha),' Cf. 7.8.5. Breloer (I, 78-81), arguing that this Chapter describes 
only normal sources of revenue, not special levies, considers this s. as without any signi- 
Ikance for the rest of the Chapter j in the alternative, he proposes to translate ‘ in times of 
peace, he should provide for a treasury against times of dif^tress (with -kfcchratnaH adjective 
to fcoiaw).’ T?he translation appears quite unlikely, as is the reading -krcchram. To his 
question, how dan tlie king collect treasury when there is general distress, the ansv'er is that 
there is no reference to any general distress here. The king’s treasury is depleted because 
of sonle undertaking like war etc., and it has to be replenished for some otlier undertaking. 
It is not only nrioney that constitutes the ko4a ; it consists of ratna, 8dm^ phalgu and kupya, 
Us 2.11.1 shows, where there is no mention of cash. Stores, in fact, from an integral part of 
the treasury. It is true that ss. 4-7 mention monetary lielp given by the king ; tlmt is 
possible because the king, though lacking in kc^a in tlxe full sense of the term, may have 
some cash with him. And artha in arthakrcchm need not refer to casli only. In any case, 
it is not possible to agree that the Chapter refers to normal sources of revenue. The various 
dubious ways of making collections desexihed inss. 31-68 can hardly lie regarded as nonnol 
ways of collecting revenue. 

2 It is better to read adevamdtrkam (with the avagmha) as in 6.1.8 triiyam caiurthath 
vd : as E. H. Johnston (JRAS, 1929,97) lias pointed out, we have to think of levies fronitixe 
stocks with the cultivators, not a share of the crops as land revenue. The latter is bhdga ; 
here we have aMa, besides ydanta- sdra, i.e., quality of the soil and the amount of its 
yield, 3 pratymtam ...«« ydeeta : the reason i s, the frontier people, if di8gruntle<i 
because of the levy, may go pvor to tl]gi neighbouring king. 
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le should provide one making a new settlement with grains, 
money and other things, 

5 He should purchase for money a fourth, part of the grains after allow¬ 
ing for seeds and livelihood. 6 He should exempt forest produce and the 
property of a Brahmin learned in the Vedas. 7 Even that he may purchase 
so as to favour them. 

8 Or, in case that does not serve the purpose, officers of the Administra¬ 
tor should cause preparation of the fields for sowing to be made by farmers in 
summer, 9 At the time of (sowing) seeds, they should make a deed of (the 
grant of) seeds, laying down a penalty double that which may be lost through 
negligence, 10 When the crops have ripened, they should prevent the taking 
of green or ripe (grains), except handfuls of vegetables or grains plucked by 
hand for the purpose of worship of gods and manes and for charity or for the 
sake of cows. 11 And they should leave remnants of the heap for mendicants 
and village servants. 

12 For one appropriating his own crops, compensation for loss shall 
be eight-fold, 13 For one stealing another’s crops, the penalty for grains 
shall be fifty-fold, if he is of the same class ; death, however, if he is an out¬ 
sider. 

14 They should take a fourth part of grains, a sixth part of wild produce 
and of goods made of silk-cotton, lac, linen, barks, cotton, wool and silk, 
medicines, perfumes, flowers, fruits and vegetables, also of wood, bamboos, 
meat and dried meat, one half of ivory and skins. 15 For one selling these 
without permission, (the punishment shall be) the lowest fine for violence. 

10 Thus ends (the topic of) making demands on farmers. 


4 Cf. 2.1,13 above. The purpose of the new settlements is to increase agi’icultural 
revenue. The state is not absolutely bankrui>t and iis in a position to provide even cash 
for the purpose. 

8 tasya akarane, i.e., when these measures do not bring in the necessary grains in thp 
stores. The idiom is unusual. — samdhartrpuru^dhi i.e., the gopas and the sthdnikm. See 
2.35.1-6. Cb has sUddhyakasa sind others. Breloer (I, 78-80), holding that iillland belongs 
to tl^e state, thinks that the works under the samdA«rir. — tidvapam: as John¬ 

ston (JRAS, 1929,99) says this refers to preparation of the land for sowing. He thinks 
that clearing fiesli land* is also intended; that, however, seems doubtful. 0 bljakdle 
bijakkhyam kuryiih : Breloer explains ‘ when seedlings appear, the oflicers of the samahartr 
are to make a survey.^ This appears doubtful, hljalekhya only shows that the state has a 
record of the amount of seeds given and has tluis an idea of the crops expected. — kata- 
bkanga ‘corn plucked by the hand.’ 11 Cf. 2.24.80. 

12 pralipakih, : cf. 2-26.8. The compensation is for loss suffered by the state which is 
entitled to a larger share oftliecropsthan the usual one-sixth. 13 sttatyayah: cf. 2.22.14, 
which has reference to normal times. —- svavargasya, i.e., if he is Idmself a famrer. 

14 grhr^tyuh: the subject may he though some of the items 

mentioned are unconnected with farming. 15 fad may reler to dantdjinam Only; the 
inclusion of the other items is, however, also possible. 

16 For prapaya as a special levy, ef. Rudradaman’s Junagadh Inscription, where it is 
used beside itara and 
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Dealers in gold, silver, diamonds, gems, pearls, corals, horses and 
elephants shall pay a tax of fifty, 18 Dealers in yarn, cloth, copper, steel, 
bronze, perfumes, medicines and wines shall pay a tax of forty. 19 Dealers 
in grains, liquids and metals and those carrying on trade with carts shall pay 
a tax of thirty. 20 Traders in glass and major artisans shall pay a tax of 
twenty. 21 Minor artisans and keepers of harlots shall pay a tax of ten. 
22 Dealers in articles of wood and bamboo, stoneware, earthenware, cooked 
food and green (vegetables), shall pay a tax of five. 23 Actors and prosth 
tiites shall pay half their wage. 

24 They shall recover a tax in cash from those skilled in work, and shall 
not overlook any offence of theirs. 25 For, these might sell (something) by 
representing it as not belonging to them. 

26 Thus ends (the topic of) making a demand on dealers. 

27 (Owners of) cocks and pigs shall give half ; small animals one-sixth ; 
cows, buffaloes, mules, donkeys and camels one^tenth, 

28 Keepers of harlots should replenish the treasury through female 
servants of the king, possessed of great beauty and youth. 

29 Thus ends the making of demands on breeders of animals. 

30 The (demand) is to be made once only, not twice. 

31 Or, in case that does not serve the purpose, the Administrator, 
pointing to some work to be done, should ask citizens and country people 
for contributions. 82 And secret agents should then first give large amounts. 
33 Referring to that, the king should ask the citizens and country people (for 
corresponding contributions). 34 And sliarp pupils should reproach those 
who give little. 


17 pailcMkardh seems to mean * paying a tax of fifty (paisas).'* Meyer understands 
50% of the profit as tax. There is, however, no reference to profit or percentage. Cb Cs 
have * 1/50th (of profit ? or of commodities ?) ’ under the influence of Manu, 7.130, which, 
however, refei^ to normal times. 21 bandhaktpo^akah from Cb Cs seems necessary. Cf! 
s. 2,8^ mrdfiakipo^akdfy of the mss. is unlikely. Meyer suggests mrdhakitaksakdh ; but either 
would be included in mahOkdru or k^udrakdru. 23 vetandrdham, i.e., half their monthly 
wage ; half the annual income is hardly conceivable. ^ 

24 hiranyakaram karmapyan, the reading proposed, alone yields a i-easonable sense. 
The idea is, those skilled in work or eflacient (karmanya, cf. 5.3.0) are likely to cheat the 
state ; so they must be made to pay the cash tax ; d-hr to make one pay, to extort. With 
aharmartydn Cs (following Cb) explains * stiould make those not engaged in w ork (i.e., living 
by selling grass, water etc., — Cb) pay a levy in cash, viz., one mrata (one kdv^ —Cb) 
per head.’ This coin is unknown to the text. And s, 26 with its hi cannot be understood 
with this explanation. 25 aparigfhUam ‘ not possessed or owned by themselves (but b elong- 
ing to some one else).’ Cf. parigraha * possessions Cb Cs read aparagrhlkm ‘ taken by 
others.’ — an iti before abhiniya would be better. Pleading that the goods do not belong 
to them, they evade the tax. 

27 nrd/i«w, i.e., half the stock of fowl etc. 

28 bandhaktpo^akdh i in s. 21 these contribute from their Own income, while here 
they help indirectly in raising money. 

29 ymipo^aka\ Meyer comparer aBailpo^aria in Hemacandra’s Yogatofru, 8,111, 

which includes the keeping of animals as well as of prostitutes, Cf. asalja<^apo$anayd in 
the Jaina Canon. * * ^ 

81 iasydkarai(jte : see s. 8 above. 
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Or, he should ask money of the rich according to their wealth, or 
according to benefits (conferred on them), or whatcA^er they may offer of their 
own will. 86 He should bestow on them position, umbrella, turban or decor¬ 
ations in consideration of money. 

87 Administrators should bring (to the treasury) the property of heretical 
corporations or the property of temples not intended for use by a Brahmin 
learned in the Vedas, declaring that it was deposited with a person who is dead 
or whose house is burnt. 

38 The Superintendent of Temples should collect the treasures belonging 
to temples in the fort and in the country in one place, each separately, and 
bring them (to the treasury) in the same manner. 

39 Or, after raising at night a god’s temple or a sanctuary of a holy 
person as a miraculous happening, he should live on fairs and festive gather¬ 
ings (at the place), 40 Or, he should proclaim the presence of a divinity by 
means of a tree in a sanctuary-park endowed with flowers and fruits out of 
season. 41 Or, agents appearing as holy men after showing danger from an 
evil spirit in a tree demanding the tax of a human being, should ward it off 
for the citizens and the country people for money. 42 Or, in a well connected 
by a subterranean passage, he should show a cobra with a number of hoods 
in return for a gift of money. 43 In a sanctuary hole or an ant-hill hole, 
(he should point to) the manifestation of a snake in an image of a cobra con¬ 
cealed inside, and after ‘ arresting its consciousness ’ by means of food, should 
show it to the credulous. 44 To those who do not believe, he should adminis¬ 
ter poison when they are sipping water or washing themselves and declare it to 
be a curse of the divinity, or should cause a person condemned to death to be 
bitten. 


86 sthdna * position ’ is evidently in state service. A mere title does not seem meant* 

37 kriyakardfy : the context suggests the obvious meaning of ‘ administrators.’ These 
appear to be state officers, or at least amenable to state influence,'— dagdhugrliasya ; 
the idea is, the property was supposCdto have been kept in the house and burnt along w ith 
it, being of course secretly removed to the trea sury. The reading dagdhahrdayaaya i s impos¬ 
sible. ^ere is no question of a man’s Iieart burning in torture, as Meyer thinks. 

88 yath&svam ekastham, i.e., tlie property of durgademtd^ in one place and that of 
rd^irademtdfi in another. —* tathaiva, i.e., as in s. 87, which makes upahant necessary in 
place of qpfliAare/of the mss. Cb reads 

89 aupapddikam * that has suddenly arisen.’ Tire vd should have come before instead 
of after this word, for the option is between daivatacailpa and siddhaptmyasthdiia, either of 
wluch could be aupapadika. Cs, with bhmtmavdflikam, explains * associate with the rumour 
that it has appeared out of the ground at the holy place.’ This is hardly satisfactory. 
€b has the same reading, but its explanation contains no reference to bhtimi, 41 manu^a^ 
karam,\.e.y demanding the tax of one human being per day. 42 mifungdiatov a person who 
remains concealed there for manipulating the many-headed cobra to show' that it is alive. 
48 It is proposed to read anta^channdydm for arMchidrdpdm. The ndgapratimd is 
concealed in a bole in the caitya or in an ant-hill hole. Tliere is little sense in making the 
image of the cobra have holes inside (anta^ckidrd). Cs, however, has ‘in a cobra image 
sufficiently hollow inside (antaMidrd) to allow a real snake to remain inside,’ reading the 
words at the end of the last s., instead of at the beginning of this s. Cb reads the words in 
this 8. and understands that a live serj>ent is shown in the hollow of the ndga-image, Tliere 
seems little point in keeping a snake image as w'ell as a live snake in it. sarpadar^anam : 
Meyer proposes to read sarpam only ; that does not seem necessary. Even witii the former 
wo may understand rdpayitvd or the like. — dhdrepa : Cs understands some magical rite. 
‘Food* might also do, —prati^ddha ‘arrested, stopped.’ 
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Or, he should replenish the treasury by (offering) remedies against 
occult manifestations* 

46 Or, an agent appearing as a trader should trade with plenty of goods 
and assistants. 47 When he has amassed wealth by entrusted deposits and 
loans against the value of goods, he should get him robbed at night. 48 By 
this ore explained the Examiner of Coins and the Goldsmith. 

m Or, an agent appearing as a trader, with well-known dealings, should 
secure on loan or hire a large number of gold and silver articles on the occasion 
of a festive party. 50 Or, in a festive gathering he should obtain plenty of 
money and gold as a loan by a display of his entire goods, and also (collect) 
the price of each article. 51 Both these, he should cause to be stolen at night. 

52 Or, after infatuating men suspected of treason with women appearing 
as pious ladies, and catching them in the houses of those same women, they 
should confiscate their entire property. 

53 Or, when a dispute has arisen between members of treasonable famil¬ 
ies, poison-givers, who are employed there, should give poison. 54 For that 
offence, the others should be deprived of their property. 

55 Or, a person condemned to death should demand of a treasonable 
person, on a credible pretext, a commodity or entrusted money or a loan given 
or an inheritance. 56 Or, he should address the treasonable person as a slave, 
or his wife, daughter-in-law or daughter as a slave or as wife. 57 As he lies 
down at the door of the treasonable person’s house or when he stays elsewhere, 
an assassin, slaying him, should declare ‘ This fellow, longing for property, 
has been killed.* 58 For that offence, the others should be deprived of 
their property. 

59 Or, an agent appearing as a holy man, after luring a treasonable person 
with magical lores, should say to him, ‘ I know the rite for inexhaustible wealth, 
for opening the doors of the king’s palace, for winning a woman’s heart, for 
causing disease to the enemy, for securing a long life or for getting a son.’ 
60 When he consents, he should cause him to make an offering of plenty of 

45 yogadariana ‘ an occult or miraculous manifestation-’ The s. is repeated in 13.2.3S. 

47 paftyamulye : this seems to provide the security for the deposits and loans secured ; 
it does not appear to be another means of becoming upacita^ as Meyer thinks. In that case 
it would have been in the instrumental, \i)m nikHepaprayogaify, 48 The rilpadarSaka 
collects coins for inspection, and gets himself robbed; so does the Goldsmith with the 
citizens’ gold and silver. 

50 sarvapai^ymamdohena : this again provides security for the loan. — pratibharjtda- 
mUlyam can liardly mean ‘capital for counter-wares (to be brought from foreign lands),’ 
as Meyer thinks. 51 ubhaynm. i.e., the rrjui and t}xemulya, 

52 convey the idea of a nun. 

54 parydddUivyafy: cf.2.0.24. 

57 arthakdmuk/ih is an emendation from Meyer for iiiham kdmukafy of the mss. Tlie 
latter would not include the cases mentioned in s. 55 ; and even s. 56 does not s1k>w kdmii 
katm in nil cnses, artha as ‘ object, property ’ would do in all cases. Cf. 5.1.10 above. 

59 akmyahiranyam is also an emendation by Meyer; it is necessary as an adjective 
to karma^ 61 ehariipam ; Meyer thinks that this is a false coin, riiat is possible, because 
the person is to be arrested while making purchases with that coin. Meyer, in fact, suggests 




where money consisting of a single coin is bnried beforehand (and) where a limb 
of a corpse or the corpse of an infant may have been placed, he should show him 
the money and say, ‘ This is too little.’ 62 (He should add) ^ For plenty of 
money, offering must again be made ; hence, with this very money you your¬ 
self purchase to-morrow plenty of articles of offering.’ 63 He should be 
arrested while purchasing articles of offering with that money. 

64 Or, (a treasonable person) should be charged by a female agent 
appearing as a mother, saying, ‘ You have killed my son. ’ 65 During his 

night sacrifice or a sacrifice in a forest or when sport in a forest has started, 
assassins, killing a condemned man due for execution, should smuggle him in. 

66 Or, an agent working as a servant of the treasonable person should 
throw in a false coin in the money received as wages and point that out. 

67 Or, an agent appearing as a workman should, while working in the 
house, place the implements of a thief or a maker of false coins there, or an 
agent appearing as a physician (should place) poison there in the guise of 
medicine. 

68 Or, a secret agent close to the treasonable person should communicate 
, through a sharp pupil (the presence of) articles for coronation and a letter from 

an enemy (secretly) planted there and should mention their purpose. 

69 Thus he should behave towards treasonable and unrighteous persons, 
not towards others. 

70 He should take from the kingdom fruits as they ripen, as 

from a garden ; he should avoid unripe (fruit) that causes an uprising, 

for fear of his own destruction. 

the reading kiUarUpam. Russ, has ‘ money of one particular type.’ •— pretangam etc. is 
tliere only to mark the place where the coin is buried before. 68 grhyeta : the arrest may 
be because of the false coin or perhaps also because the purchases are supposed to show that 
the person is engaged in the practice of black magic (which is au offence ; cf. 4.4.14-16). 

64-65 The readings of Cb Cswith mdtrvyafljanayd in the instrumental and avarupitah 
in the sense of ‘ shown up, i.e., accused’ are adopted, saihaiddham is to be understood 
as an adjective to in the sense of of ‘ ready’for execution. — It seems that 

mmydge is due to dittography and is not original. — atinayeyuk^ i.e., secretly plant the 
corpse in the sacrifice, to make it appear as the * son ’ killed by the dii^a. The ‘ son ’ is 
supposed to be intended as a victim in the occult rite. 

garatn agaddpade^em, which is shown by Meyer’s translation, is clearly necessary. 
gadam agadd- OY garam agard- are both unlikely. The poison implicates the du^a as 
.a poison-giver. 

68 abhi^ckabhdi^td^m: this is supposed to be for the coronation of the enemy, with 
whom the dusya is to be cliarged with being in league. In all these cases, the confiscation 
of tlie property of the du^a is to be understood. That would help in replenishing the 
treasury. 

69 This is an important safeguard against arbitrary extortions. 

70 almaccheda- from Cb Cs is clearly preferable to dmaccheda- of the mss. The danger 
is of the king himself being destroyed in a possible revolt (kopa). 
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SECTION 91 CONCERNING THE SALARIES OF (STATE) SERVANTS. 

I In accordance with the capacity of the fortified city and the country¬ 
wide, he should fix (wages for) the work of servants at one quarter of the 
revenue, or by payment to servants that enables the carrying out of works. 
2 He should pay regard to the body (of income), not cause harm to spiritual 
good and material advantage. 

3 The sacrificial priest, the preceptor, the minister, the chaplain, the 
commander-in chief, the crown prince, the king’s mother and the crowned 
queen should receive forty-eight thousand (panas), 4 With this much 
remuneration, they becorae insusceptible to instigations and disinclined to 
revolt. 

5 The Chief Palace Usher, the Chief of Palace Guards, the Director 
(of labour corps), the Administrator and the Director of Stores should receive 
twenty-four thousand. 6 With this much, they become efficient in their 
work. 

7 The princes, the mothers of princes, the commandant, the city-judge, 
the Director of Factories, the council of ministei*s, the provincial officer and 
the frontier officer should receive twelve thousand. 8 For, with this much, 
they help in strengthening the entourage of the master. 

9 Heads of banded troops, commandants of elephants, horses and chariot 
corps, and magistrates should receive eight thousand. 10 For, with this 
much, they are able to carry their groups with them. 

II Superintendents of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants and 
Guardians of material and elephant forests should receive four thousand. 


1 samtidayapddeyia from Cb Cs for -vadena, which makes little sense. — ddbha 
is wliat is received by tlie servant; cf. 2.6.28 and Breloer referred to there. 2 iiaHram, 
i.e,, dya^arirmn, (2.6.1-0), The idea of ‘ body politic ’ (Meyer) does not seem intended. 

8 a^pcatvdriMatmhasrdJi : this is obviously a year’s salary in pana^, N. N* Law 
(IRQ, V, 780 ft. ) thinks of monthly salaries. That is possible only if a copper pawn is under¬ 
stood ; but a copper paxm is not known to this text. — It seems better to understand 
bharax^na instead of hharane. With the latter, is left, explained as ‘having 

many kinds of tasteful dishes ’ (Cs). That does not appear a Jrappy idea. The expressions 
seein to have in view the advantage to the state rather than to the recipients, andspadyatmm 
{andspadat vam might perhaps have been better ; cf. pare^dm dspadabhaydt, 1.18.21) refers 
to these persons being not susceptible to enemy instigations, just as akopakam refers to 
their being not likely to rise in revolt, andsvadya (with its passive sense) cannot be under- 
stood in the .sense of * not given to misappropriation’ as suggested by 2.9.82. And persons 
mentioned here in s. 3 could not have been meant in 2.9.82. 

5 pra^dsir : for this and other officers mentioned in these ss., see 1.12.6. The r&sfra^ 
pdla, mentioned only hero, seems to be an officer in charge of a province or a district ; 
cf, 5.1.21,89. 8 paribandha seems to mean ‘entoiu-age, retinue.* 

10 svavargdnukar^iifuih, i.e., able to secure the loyalty and obedience of their subordi¬ 
nates. 
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™ The chariot-fighter, the elephant trainer, the physician, the li^se- 
and the carpenter and breeders of animals should receive two thousand. 

18 The fortune-teller, the soothsayer, the astrologer, the narrator of 
Puranas, the charioteer and the bard, the chaplain’s men and all superinten¬ 
dents should receive one thousand. 

14 Foot-soldiers trained in the (fighting) arts and the groups of account¬ 
ants, clerks and others should receive five hundred. 

15 But actors should receive two hundred and fifty, and makers of musi¬ 
cal instruments should receive double the wage of these. 

IG Artisans and artists should receive one hundred and twenty. 

17 Servants, valets, attendants and guards of quadrupeds and bipeds 
and foremen of labourers should receive a wage of sixty, also riders, bandits and 
mountain-diggers supervised by Aryas, as well as all attendants. 

16 Teachers and learned men should receive an honorarium as deserved, 
a minimum of five hundred and a maximum of one thonsand. 

19 The average envoy should receive ten panas per yajana^ a double 
wage beyond ten (yojanas) up to one hundred yojanas, 

20 The ‘ king ’ should receive three times the fee of those equal in learn¬ 
ing at the Rajasuya and other sacrifices. 

21 The king’s charioteer should get one thousand. 


12 roihika ; ef. 2.88.6. Cb here has ‘chariot-fighter.’ -— mrdhaki seems to be the 
officer mentioned in 10.1.1,17. —• : cf« 5.2.29. These here appear in state 

employ; 5.2.29 does not visualise that. 

14 iilpavantah should be understood with p&dat&h, since Hlpins are separately men¬ 
tioned in s. 16 below. 

15 tUryakara seems to be the maker of musical instruments, though a player on musical 
instruments is not unlikely. Cb comment shows ‘ chief [pradhana) ’ in explanation of this 
word. 

17 It is proposed to add a ca after sarvopasthdyinah and read a stop here. The 
upmthmjinah, who can only be attendants, cannot be brought into relation with pujdvda- 
nam ; only tlie dcdrydk and vidydvantah can be thought of as receiving it. Nor can sarvo¬ 
pasthdyinah be brought into relation with dcdrydh* — dryayukta seems to mean working 
under the supervision of Aryas, dfohaka etc. being themselves non-Aryans. Russ, has 
dryaynicta ‘ tiiose in the service of Aryas.’ drohaka may mean * a rider ’ or ‘ a climber.’ —• 
mdnava/ca : see 4.5 above ; here these are to be supposed as being in state service. 

19 da^apavkika etc.: if diUa is an ordinary messenger, the rates, as Meyer says, would 
appear exorbitant. He proposes to read dadayojane for yqjane, i.e., lOpatwJsfor the first 
10 yojanas and 20 up to 100 yojana% This also is unlikely. Perhaps the dUtu is the envoy 
of 1.16, madhyama being the parimitdrtha of 1.16.8. Tlie rates given liere would, cover the 
travelling expenses for the envoy and his retinue. The envoy is usually of the rank of a 
minister ; it is possible that he would be entitled to his regular salary, over and above these 
expenses. — d yojanaiatdd : evidently a distance of 100 yojanas, or about 900 miles was the 
maximum that was considered likely. 

20 Tdjd is the adhmryu priest who deputises for the ruler during a long sacrificial 
session, as shown by ApasUimha iSrauta Sdtra, 20.2.12.8 and Baudhdyana Srauta Sdtra, 15.4. 
Cf. Kane. HD, III, 28 . 

21 sdrathih : this does not seem to have anything to do with the kraius of the last s., 
as Cb Cs think. 
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Sharp pupils, monks fallen from vow, and agfenfs appearing as, house¬ 
holders, traders and avscetics should get one thousand. 

23 Village servants, secret agents, assassins, poison-givers and female 
mendicants should get five hundred. 

24 Those moving about for spying should get two hundred and fifty or 
^should have their wage increased according to their efforts. 

25 Supervisors of groups of one hundred and one thousand (troops) 
should carry out the payment of food and wages to them, give directions 
and order their dispersal. 26 There is to be no dispersal in the case of 
royal property and guarding the fortifications in the city and the country. 
27 They shall have permanent heads and many (such) heads. 

28 Of those dying while on duty, the sons and wives shall receive the food 
and wages. 29 And their minor children, old and sick persons should be 
helped. 30 And he should grant them money and do honour on occasions of 
death, illness and birth ceremonials. 

31 If he has a small treasury, he should give forest produce, cattle and 
fields and a little money,. 32 Or, if he has imdertaken the settlement of new 
lands, he should give only money, not a village, in order that transactions that 
have taken place in the village may be stabilised, 

33 In this manner he should fix different (amounts of) food and wages for 
regular and casual servants according to their skill and work. 

34 Fixing one adhaka for a (servant with a) wage of sixty, he should fix 
food in accordance with the cash wage. 

35 Infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants should carry out practice in 
their arts outside (the city) at sun-rise, except on juncture-days. 36 The king 
should constantly attend to that, and should frequently inspect their arts, 

28 gramaWiftofea, i.e., washerman, barber, etc. (Cb). 

24 carasamcarixiahi i.e., the lower staff of the spy establishment. Cf. 1.12.7-14. 

25 viksepam ‘ dispersal ’ seems to refer to discharge, not to transfer to another place. 
Cf. especialiy 7.9.32 rf. Troops ate to be thought of even here. Cb has * vik^epa, i.e., 
assigning suitable work.' 26 Cb has aviksepe ‘ when there is no w ork.' 27 Cf. 2.4.29,30. 

80 preiavi^Mhita- etc,: this also seems to refer to those of the karmasu mfta, hardly 
to those of all state servants. 

82 grmmsa) 7 ijaia-> etc*: The idea is to prevent old established dealings from being 
disturbed by the new owners. Money is given, so that new villages may be founded 
instead. Cb seems to mention as the reason the possibility that if the village were required 
to give something (to the new owner) business in it might come to a, stop. 

38 ahhrta are those not in regular service. 

34 ^astivetanasya adhakarh krtva; this seems to mean that to a servant entitled to a 
wage of mpafum a year, a ration of one adhaka of grains is to be given as part payment per 
day, the cash wage being correspondingly reduced ; of. 2.24;28. And apparently this is 
restricted to menials entitled to tins wage only, hardly to tliosewith 48,000 a year, for 
example. One could understand 1 adhaka of grains per day as payment in lieu of the entire 
60 panm per year. But bhakta aloiie without some cash payment is unlikely. It is not 
possible to regard 1 ddhaka of gi*ains as the equivalent of a wage of 00 (copper) papas a 
month (Kane, HD, 124 ff)» There is no copperpanain tliis text. Moreover, 1 d^uika of 
grains would just about suffice for only four meals of a single individual. Cf. 2.15.43. 

35 Ss. 35-44 and 47 are not relevant to the topic of this Chapter. 
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He should allow weapons and armours tliat are stamped with the 
king’s insignia to be brought into the armoury. 

88 (People) shall move about unarmed, except those permitted with a 
sealed licence. 89 He shall pay double what is lost or destroyed. 40 And 
he shall keep an account of what has perished. 

41 Frontier officers should seize the weapons and armours of caravan 
traders or allow them to pass after sealing them. 

42 Or, when deciding on an expedition, he should make the army ready. 
48 Then agents appearing as traders should give all goods to the soldiers at the 
time of the expedition to be recovered double (later). 44 Thus is made the 
secret sale of the king’s goods as well as the recovery of wages. 

45 Looking after income and expenditure in this manner, he does not 
suffer a calamity of the treasury and the army. 

46 Thus (are explained) different rates of food and wages. 

47 And secret agents, prostitutes, artisans and actors as well as 

elders of the army should ascertain, with diligence, the loyalty or 

disloyalty of soldiers. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

SECTION 92 CONDUCT (PROPER) FOR A DEPENDENT 

1 One, conversant with the ways of the world, should seek service 
with a king, endowed with personal excellences and the excellences of material 
constituents, through such as are dear and beneficial (to the king). 2 Or, he 
should have recourse to even one lacking in material constituents, if he thinks, 
‘ Just as 1 am desirous of service, so is he desirous of training and is endowed 
with qualities of one easily approachable,’ but never one lacking in personal 
excellences. 3 For, one lacking in qualities of the self, comes to an end even 
after receiving mighty sovereignty, as a result of contempt for the political 
science or as a result of association with harmful persons. 


37 This s. should have been included in 2.18. — praxye^yet : the subject is otyudhd- 
gdTddJhyafc?afy- 

38 a4asirdhi tliis apparently refers to ordinary citizens, not to soldiers. 89, 40 
The subject is again dyudhdgdxMhyak^ah . 

43 ydtrdkdle is to be construed with dadyuh, — dvigunapratyddeydni: the agree¬ 
ment is to receive double the normal price of the article at the end of the expedition. The 
soldic^rs would apparently agree because they w’ant to provide for their families during their 
absence, and payment is not to be made immediately. Evidently, if the soldiers were to 
die in the expMition, their relatives would be held li able for the double charge, 44 veiana- 
pratydddnam : this is in the form of the extra price chargedt which could come only from 
the soldiers’ salaries. 

46 *vikalpah ; perhaps we should read -kalpah * the law of, rules about.’ 

54 

anuj^vin is principally an aspirant to ministerslup. 

1 For dimasampad see 64.8-6, and for dr<wyaprakfiimmp<id 64.8-11. 2 
kagui^aisec 64.8. 8 anarthya: nee 1,7,2, also 8.8.15. 
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'^After securing an audience with a (king) endowed with qualities > 
fhe should give a test in the (political) science. 5 For, lie attains stability 
of position by not contradicting (the science). 6 Questioned about matters 
requiring intelligence» he should state what is associated with spiritual and 
material benefit in the present and in future (and) what is possible (of achieve¬ 
ment), like an expert, without being afraid of the assembly. 

T If approved, he should stipulate, ‘ You should not question those, 
who are not distinguished, concerning spiritual and material well-being, nor 
inflict punishment on those who are associated with powerful (persons) nor 
inflict punishment on the instant on those associated with me ; you should not 
harm my party, my livelihood and my secrets ; and by signs I shall prevent 
you from inflicting punishment under the influence of passion or anger.’ 

8 If appointed, he should, with permission, enter the place indicated, 
and should sit at the (king’s) side neither very near nor far, on another seat. 
9 He shall not indulge in bellicose talk, nor make statements that are un¬ 
cultured or not based on personal knowledge or untrustworthy or untrue, nor 
indulge in loud laughter when there is no joke nor break wind or spit with a 
sound. 10 He should avoid a secret talk with another, a quarrelsome remark 
during a discussion among men, a dress fit for a king or that of gaudy men or 
clowns, an open request for some jewel or a special favour, contracting one eye 
or lip, knitting of eye-brows and cutting short a remark when (another person 
is) speaking, opposition to those associated with the powerful, association, 
working for a common objective and union with women, persons (frequently) 
meeting women, envoys of neighbouring princes, persons belonging to the 
party of the inimical, persons dismissed and harmful persons. 

11 He should declare without loss of time what is in the king’s 
interest, in the company of those dear and beneficial (to the king) what is 
in his own interest, at the proper place and time what is in the 
interest of another, (always) what is connected with spiritual and 
material well-being. 


5 aviaaiiwadat: the aoigamvada is with the dOslra (Cs) rather than with the king 
(Meyer). 6 samartham, i.e, capable of being carried out. Cb comment shows ‘ sathban- 
dftdrf/iam, whatis rele-vant.’ 

7 aviHsta * not distinguished ’ for learning or experience and hence not competent 

to advise on dharma and artha. —• balavatsamifuktefu dar^Mhdrartam: we have to 
supply m kurysh. Meyer supplies kitryOh and proposes abalavat- ' you must punish 
crtodnals before they attain prominence before they are associated with the 

mighty.’ This is quite unlikely. — mcisamyoge tarfdtoe ca etc.; this is to be understood 
together * no punishment for my people at once * j * no punishment for my associates and 
no instantaneous punishment ’ is possible, but seems less likely. 

8 Cb reads dauktapradiftaydm. It seems that dyuktal^ should be read instead of 

ddistah. — sammkrsfaviprakr^tafy is from Cs for sammkrffali viprakrjtah of the mss. 
In fact the sense requires avipfakt^taji * not too near nor too far, as in Cb. 

vardsanam : Cs reads mrdsanam hnd places it at the beginning of tlie then 

it has to be construed with na ht^rydt, which is far from happy. Cb has the same 
punctuation Avith pardsamm^u seat intended for some one else,’ 10 dtandvakamnam 
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12 When asked, he should declare what is agreeable and beneficial, 
should not declare what is harmful but agreeable; or, he may, with 
permission, declare in private what is disagreeable but beneficial, when 
the (king) is prepared to listen. 

13-14 Or, when making a reply be should remain silent and should 
not mention enemies and others. Those cast out from his affection may, 
though competent, become even disagreable (to him), and harmful persons 
are known to have become favourites as they act according to their 
knowledge of his inclinations. He may laugh at laughable things, and 
avoid frightful laughter. 

15 He should turn away from another frightful (words by the 
king), and should not himself use frightful words to another, and should 
tolerate (such words) addressed to himself, being full of forbearance 
like the earth. 

16 For, self-protection must always be first secured by the wise 
(person) for, the conduct of those serving a king has been Stated to be 
like (remaining) in fire. 

17 Fire, when it reaches another, may burn a part or (at most) 
the whole body ; but a king might kill one along with sons and wife or 
might cause one to prosper. 

CHAPrm FIVE 

SECTION m CONCERNING PROPER BEHAVIOUR (FOR A COURTIER) 

1 When assigned work, he should show income cleared of expenses. 

2 And he should specify a business that is inner or outer, open or secret,urgent 

or brooking delay, by saying ‘ This is of this nature.’ 


‘ < 3 [uarrelaoine talk,’ rather than ‘ talk between two ?; cf. dvandvin 1.18.2. -- atUaya seems 
to refer to some special favour as Meyer says. — amk^pta : cf* 1.10.2,6. — sofhghdia 
' union * is more intimate than ek&rtmcmyd * working for a common object.’ All three, 
pratiaarhsarga etc., are to be construed with each of stribhiftt stridar^bhih etc. The siHa 
would appear to be those in the harem. 

13-14. The second half of st. 18 and the first half of st. 14 from a single Moka and are 
quoted as such in the paioJkvmidfacariia^ VIII. It is possible that there has been some 
disarrangement of the lines in the text here. — prativdkye ‘ when giving a reply * rather 
than ‘ when a reply is being given by the king.’ — abhihdsyepi is from Cb Cs for aliha^ 
which yields little sense. 

15 ghwrami i.e., ghotamcamm by the king. 

17 pararhgatah ‘when it reaches another’ may also mean * when it reaches its maximum’ 
(Meyer). 

5.5 

3 abhyantaramt i.e., pertaining to the city or the palace and bdhyam^ i.e,, pertaining 
to the outlying regions. See 9.5 below. 



He should not humour him by (false) praises when he is add 
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hunting, gambling, wine or women. 4 And remaining near, he should 
endeavour to wean him from the vice, and should guard him from enemy’s 
instigations, cheating and fraud. 

j 5 And he should observe his gestures and expressions. 6 For, a wise 
man shows, with his gestures and expressions, a reversal of the pairs of feelings 
viz., liking and hatred, joy and distress, resoluteness and fear, for concealing 
his secret counsel. 

7 The (king) is pleased at his sight, accepts his statement, gives him a 
seat, gives an audience in private, does not over-suspect on an occasion of suspi¬ 
cion, takes pleasure in his talk, pays regard to him in matters that are to be 
communicated, tolerates wholesome words spoken, appoints him to a task with 
a smile, touches him with the hand, does not ridicule him in a praise¬ 
worthy matter, speaks of his virtues in his absence, remembers him dmnng 
meals, goes with him on a pleasure trip, helps him in a calamity, honours those 
devoted to him, tells him his secret, increases his honour, does what is ad¬ 
vantageous to him, wards off what is harmful, — thus is known when the king 
is satisfied (with him). 

8 These same reversed (are signs ) of a dissatisfied (king); and we shall 
state more (such signs): 9 Anger at sight of him, not listening to and prohi¬ 
bition of his statements, not giving him a seat and not looking at him, change 
in complexion and voice, contraction of one eye, eye-brow or lip, appearance 
without cause of sweat, sighs or smile, consultation with another, going away 
suddenly, making another prosper, scratching the ground or limbs, goading 
another (against him), showing contempt for his learning, varna or country, 
censure of thosb with a like offence, censure of every single offence, praise 
of those against him, not paying regard to his good deeds, mentioning his evil 
deeds, paying attention at the back, extreme indifference, telling him a false¬ 
hood, and a difference in the behaviour towards him of those who frequently 
see the king. 

H nainam anuvarteta is proposed for caivam muvarteta or caii)dnuwteta. Considering 
the nexts» and the general spirit of this section, itis little likely that advice woiUd be 
given to humour the king in his vices ; the reverse is far more likely* And evam or em in 
the other readings has no significance. 

5 ingitdkarm : see 1.15.7-9. 6 vyamsaya has almost the sense of * cotirage,’ being 
the opposite othhaya. —• prajHah is as suggested by Meyer. The reading of the mss. is 
obviously corrupt. 

7 Mdghye nopahamii \ Cs reads ilaghyem upahasati * when a praiseworthy^ thing 
is done by the minister, he jokes in his presence ’; this appears to be Go’s exiilanation too. 
But it appears less likely. Meyer proposes aMghye nopahasati or Maghye SMgMte martmni 
nopahasati i neither seemB necessary. — abhyupapadyaU ia ttad in pUce of abhyam-; 
cf. 2.10.24 above, -r- fadbkaktint i.e., those loyal to the minister. 

9 pararnantranamis from Meyer foie parimantfarum, though Cs gets the same meaning 
‘ talking with another * from the latter. Meyer also suggests aparimanimriam * not talking 
with him,’ as supported by the KdtnasiUra, — pratido^nindd seems to be due to ditto- 
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And he should observe the change in behaviom* even of non-human 
beings^ 11 ‘ He is sprinkling (water) from on high,’ with this (thought) 

Katyayana left (his king’s service); ^ The heron (is flying) towards the left,’ 
with this KaniAka Bharadvaja (left); ‘ Ah, grass,’ with this Dxrgha Carayai^ia 
left); ‘ The garment is cold,’ with this Ghotamukha (left); ' The elephant has 
sprinkled water,’ with this Kihjalka (left); ‘ He has praised the chariot and 
horse,’ with this Pi^una (left); at the barking of the dog, the son of Piiuna 
(left). 

12 And in case of deprival of emoluments and honour, leaving (the service 
of the king is recommended). 18 Or, knowing the master’s character and his 
own offence, he should remedy it. 154 Or he should approach his ally who 
may be close to him, 

15 And staying there, he should, through friends, carry out the 
removal of his offence towards the master ; then he should return again 
while the king is alive or when he is dead. 

CHAPTER SIX 


SECTION 94 CONTINU^VNCE OF THE KINGDOM 
SECTION 95 CONTINUOUS SOVEREIGNTY 

1 The minister should take steps in case of a calamity of the king in the 
following manner: 


11 ayam uccaili sifkati : according to Cb, followed by Cs, the minister found the 
gardener watering from on high instead of frdm the usual low level and thus maldng him 
wet; that served as a warning that the king wanted to kill him, because he thoiightthat the 
minister had divulged a secret. This sounds plausible though the warning may only be 
about the king’s displeasure. — *^aufico^ pasavyam : this is even ordinarily an evil omen; 
the details in Cb Cs need not be necessarily accepted. *— kaf}i 1 ^ko hhdradvaja^ : it is possible 
that this Bh^radvaja is the same as the author of a work on the Arthai$astra frequently 
quoted in this text. Kaninka Bharadv&ja’s discourse on politics is foimd in the Mahd- 
ohdratcf, 12.188. — tn}ain iti Dirgha^ Cdrdya^ah : it seems that grass appeared in a place 
where it was not expected and that set the minister thinking. According to Cb Cs, the 
king sent a plateful of food covered with grass; that would be too obvious an indication of 
displeasure. The story narrated in the Nandi SUtra does not appear intended here. — sUd 
Mtl: a cold garment when a warm one was expected apparently set the minister thinking. 

- fiasti pratyauk^lt: the unusual occurrence of an elephant sprinkling him with water 
set the minister thinking. —• rathd^am prd^athsU i the praise of the chariot and horse by 
king is understood as a hint that the minister should depart. — pUunaf} : ef. 1.8.11. 
Pisuna is the name of Dusyanta’s minister in the Sdkuntala, --r, ptatiravai^ Jtinafy: the 
barking of the dog is taken as a hint of the king’s displeasure. •— piiunaputrah : he may be 
the son of the Piiuna mentioned earlier. 

This s. is not to be construed with the preceding s., and hence the emendations in 
the Punjab text are unacceptable. avak^epa ‘ deprival ’ rather than mere ‘ diminution.’ 
14 upakf^fam ‘ near (to tlie king) ’ both figuratively and literally. 

as adjective * living’ is known to the Rgi^eda (jm jyotiraiUmahi, 7.82.26). 
to Cs read jived for jive. The latter, however, appears better. 

5.6 

The two sections are closely related; the dividing line between them, which is not 
quite distinct, may be found at s. 22. 

1 rdjavyasanam, i ,e., a serious illness or death of the king. Mostly, death is thought of. 


misrffy. 




KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA 

Even before there is fear of the danger of (the king's) death, he i 
^wnning the support of those dear and beneficial (to the king), establish 
audience (with the king) at intervals of one month or two, under the pretext 
that ‘ The king is engaged in a rite for removing the troubles of the country 
or for destroying enemies or for securing long life or for getting a son.’ 8 He 
. should show, at a time when the appearance cannot be distinguished, a person 
appearing like the king to the subjects and to the envoys of allies and enemies. 

4 And he should hold suitable conversation with them through the minister. 

5 And through the Chief Usher and the Chief of Palace Guards, he should 
cause the king’s daily duties to be carried out as described (before), 6 And 
towards those who do harm, he should cause disfavoiu or favour to be shown as 
it may be pleasing to the subjects, favour only towards those who have confer'- 
red benefits. 

7 He should cause the treasury and the army to be collected in one place, 
in the fortified city or on the frontier, in charge of trustworthy men, also (bring 
together) members of the (royal) family, princes and principal officers under 
some pretext. 

8 And if any principal officer, with a (strong) party, stationed in the fort 
or a forest, were to show hostility, he should get him won over. 9 Or, he 
should send him on an expedition full of dangers or to an ally’s family. 

10 And he should cause that vassal, from whom he apprehends danger, 
to be brought under control under the pretext of a festival, a wedding, an 
elephant hunt, a horse-sale, or grant of land, or through his own ally. 11 
Then he sliould enter into a treaty that would be inviolable. 12 Or, he 
should bring about enmity (of the vassal) with forest chiefs or enemies. 
18 Or, he should win over a pretender from his family or a prince in disfavour 
by (the promise of) a part of (his) territory. 

14 Or, winning the support of members of the (royal) family, princes and 
principal officers, he should show a prince as already crowned. 

15 Or, he should cause the administration to be carried on by weeding 
out the thorns of the kingdom in the manner described in (the section) ‘ Inflic¬ 
tion of (secret) Punishment.’ 


2 upagraha ‘winning over,’ i.e., securing the support of, 3 r&javyaf^anaWt i.e., 
some one who is the king’s double. — arUpavel^^m is proposed in conformity with 7.17^1; 
the actual comment in Cb supports the emendation. The meaning is ‘ at a time when the 
form cannot be clearly seen,’ i.e., when it is dark. 4 He,i.e., the person appearing like the 
king. 5 For dawodtika and dnt^rvamMka, see 1.12.6. — yatJioktam, i.e.,as described in 
1,19. 

7 kidya i s i iidependent of kum&rat not an adjective to it. 

S upagrdhayet: this seems to mean * should have him won over ’ as in s. IS below, 
hardly ‘ should have him seized or imprisoned ’ as in 2.28.20. 

11 adUsyam seems to mean ‘ which cannot be violated ’; it may also meon ‘ whioh 
would not make him treasonable.* 18 kikultnam aparuddham vd: cf. 1.10.8. These 
cannot be members of the dying king’s family as Meyer thinks. 

14 abhi^kiam em , i.e., already crowned before the news of the king’s death is 
announced^ 

15 dd?»(to&amiAatKi^,i.e.,asin6.1 above. 
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_If, however, any principal officer or any one of the vassals were to rise 

in revolt, he should invite him, saying, ‘Come here, I shall make you the king,’ 
and get him killed. 17 Or, he should get rid of him by (using) ‘ Remedies 
against Troubles.’ 

18 Or, after gradually transferring the burden of the kingdom to the 
crown prince, he should announce the calamity of the king. 

19 In case the calamity has befallen the king in enemy territory (during 
war), he should secure a treaty with the enemy through an ally posing as a foe 
and retire. 20 Or, he should place one of the vassals in his fort and retire. 
21 Or, after crowning the prince, he should fight back. 22 Or, if attacked 
by the enemy, he should use ‘ Remedies against Troubles ’ as described. 

28 ‘In this way the minister should secure continuous sovereignty,’ says 
Kautilya. 

24 ‘Not so’, says Bharadvaja. 25 ‘When the king is dying, the 
minister should make members of the family, princes, and principal officers 
fight against one another or against (other) principal officers. 26 When 
any one fights, he should get him slain by a rising of the subjects. 27 Or, 
getting rid of members of the family, princes and principal officers by silent 
punishment, he should seize the kingdom himself. 28 For, for the sake 
of the kingdom, the father fights with sons and the sons with the father, what 
to say then of the constituent, namely, the minister, the one support of the 
kingdom ? 29 He should not disdain that when it has come to him of its 

own accord. 80 “A wornen approaching of her own accord curses if discar¬ 
ded,” such is a saying among the people. 

31 ‘ Time comes but once to a man waiting for an opportunity ; 

that time is difficult for that man to get again when he wants to do 

his work.’ 


16 

below. 

IB 

10 

enenxy, 


A vd would seem necessary after anyatamafu 17 dpa^ramdrena, i.e., as in 0..5 


rdjyabhdram dropya : this is without crowning him as king. 

mitrena amitravyafijamm: such an ally is able to secure better terms ftom the 
20 asya, i.e., latrol^. This implies that a fort of the enemy was captured before 
the king’s death. 21 ktmdmm ahhificya : this is done in the enemy’s fort. 

28 evam ekai^varyam etc. shows that the preceding ss* are also concerned with con¬ 
tinuity of sovereignty’, and the two prakataiu^s can hardly be separated. 

24 hhdradvdjah i he is a ruthless and cynical teacher; c£. 1.17.4-6. 25 
mdne : Meyer suggests that od may be understood as coa, or that ' 

to have dropped out before it or that vd shows an alternative in Bharadvaja s worK, from 
which we have here an extensive quotation. The last suggestion s^ms reasonable. 
kulyaleumaramvkhydn : it seems tliat the original reading was kulyakimmran ony, as is 
shown by mukhye^u that follows. 28 abhidruhyanti, i.e., become and ht. — 

ekapragrahah : ct 1.10.8. The amdlm thought of in this Chapter is 
29 tat, i.e., rdjyam. 80 stri: TdjyaM is hguratiwly a woman.^ 81 . 
the end of the quotation from Bharadvaja’s work ; an in the 

Cb mentions tlxe stanza as a 61oka of BThaspati. It is found with slight variations in the 
Mahdbhdrata, 12.104.20 and in the Tantrdkhydy^fca, 3.74. 
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‘ This incites subjects to revolt, is unrighteous and uncertain as to 
Result,’ says Kautilya. 88 He should place on the throne a prince possessed 
of qualities of the self. 84 In the absence of one so endowed, he should 
call together high officers and, introducing a prince not addicted to vice or a 
princess or the queen enceinte^ should say, ‘ This is a trust with you; pay regard 
to his father as well as to your goodness and noble birth ; he is only an emblem, 
you alone are masters ; or, what (else) should be done ? ’ 35 When he says 

this, secret agents (among them) should say, ‘ Who else but this king, with 
you to guide him, would be able to protect the four varnas ? ” 86 Saying 

* So be it,’ the minister should invest with authority the prince or the princess 
or the enceinte queen and should introduce (him or her) to kinsmen and rela¬ 
tions and to the envoys of allies and enemies. 

37 He should cause an increase in the provisions and salaries of ministers 
and soliders, and say, ‘When grown up, this (prince) will again give a rise.’ 
88 Thus he should speak to the principal officers in the fort and the country, 
and to parties of allies and enemies (he should speak) as deserved. 

89 And he should strive to give training to the prince. 

40 Or, after getting an offspring begotten on the princess by a man of 
the same caste, he should crown him. 41 Through fear of change of the 
mother’s mind, he should keep near her a member of the family with small 
spirit and a young boy with auspicious marks. 42 And during the 
(monthly) periods he should guard her. 

43 And he should not cause any excellent object of pleasure to be made 
for his own use. 44 Tor the king, however, he should cause belongings 
like carriages, riding animals, ornaments, dresses, women and houses, to be 
provided. 

82 The difficulty posed by Bhoradvaja saying ‘ not so ’ to Kautilya’s opinion (s. 24) 
and Kaufilya then refuting the former’s opinion may be eased by supposing that naivam 
in s. 24 is not from BhSradvaja’s work, but is put in his mouth only for emphasis, or that 
naivam has reference to all that is stated in ss. 1-22 which was there in the works of Bliai*ad- 
v&ja’s predecessors and is not directed against the statement in s. 28. Keith’s supposition 
(JRAS, 1916,185-187) that this text was producedin Kaufilya’s school which, was conversant 
with the master’s views does not get over the difficulty of Bharadvaja, a predecessor, refuting 
views attributed to Kautilya. 

84 vyamninam, which Cb Cs read for avyasaninam, seems hardly likely in tlie context. 

40 kanydydm etc.: this would operate when there is no prince. 41 mOiuh i this is 
the kanyd of the last s. The danger is that she may waver and find some lover, ignoring 
the interests of the state and her own young prince. — kulyam alpasaUvam, apparently 
as a check on the princess without involving any risk of himself enticing lier. — chdirat}^ ca : 
in view of the ca, this i s different from the kulya, being apparently ‘ a young boy ’ intended 
aaa companion to the young prince. Cb seems to understand a Brahmin boy, the excuse 
for keeping him being worship of the gods. — uparHdadkydt is, used in the literal sense. 
42 fi^u etc.: this is to prevent another offspring, now that the continuity of the line is 
assured. 

44 parivdpa * personal belongings ’; of, 8.6.6. 
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45 And when he has attained youth, he should ask for rest, to find 
out his inclination ; he should leave him if he is not satisfied and continue 
to guard him if he is satisfied, 

4fi Or, if he has fallen from favour, he should repair to a forest 
or engage in a long sacrificial session after instructing select secret retinue 
to guard the prince, 

47 Or, if the king is under the influence of principal officers, he, 
well conversant with the science of politics, should enlighten him through 
historical and mythological tales, with the support of those dear (to the 
king). 

48 Or, putting on the appearance of a holy man and resorting 
to secret practices, he should get hold of the king and after getting hold 
of him should employ ‘the Infliction of Punishment’ against the treaso¬ 
nable. 

Herewith ends the Fifth Book of the Artha^Sstra of Kaudlya 
‘ SfiCRET Conduct * 


45 from Cb Ct* is obviously neceseary. 

46 ndra * of the best kind, select ’; Cb renders it by ^ pUrpf^itdmafui, iierpditaiy.’ 
parigraha clearly is * an attendant, servant.* — arucyaidm gatah * come to be disliked ’ by 
the prince. 

48 $iddhavyafijamrupah : rupa does not seem quite necessary. —> yogam^ i.e., secret 
practices. 


Book Six 


THE CmCIiE (OF KINGS) AS THE BASIS 
tHAPTERONE 


SECTION 96 EXCELLENCES OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS 

1 The king, the minister, the country, the fortified city, the treasury, 
the army and the ally are the constituent elements (of the state). 

2 Among them, the excellences of the king are : 

3 Born in a high family, endowed with good fortune, intelligence and 
and spirit, given to seeing elders, pious, truthful in speech, not breaking 
his promise, grateful, liberal, of great energy, not dilatory, with weak neigh¬ 
bouring princes, resolute, not having a mean council (of ministers), desirous 
of training,—these are the qualities of one easily approachable. 

4. Desire to learn, listening, learning, retention, thorough understanding, 
reflecting, rejecting (false views) and intentness on truth,—these are the 
qualities of intellect. 

5 Bravery, resentment, quickness and dexterity,~these are the qua¬ 
lities of energy. 

6 Eloquent, bold, endowed with memory, intellect and strength, 
exalted, easy to manage, trained in arts, free from vices, able to lead the army, 
able to requite obligations and injury in the prescribed manner, possessed 

TUe Sixth Book deals with the circle of kings (mat^ala) and their constituents, Cb Cs 
explain mai^alayonih as ‘the ma^dala, which is the yoni, i.e., basis of the six naeasures 
That is supported by 7.1.1. The description of the in this Book 

serves as an introduction to the next Book which deals with ^d^unya, Tlie expre^ion, 
as ft Tatpum^a compound, might also mean ‘ the sotirce, i.e., the basic elements of the circle.’ 

6.1 

1 G1 and M1 both have the faulty ^dan^^urgdtii , which shows that the two aye derived 
from the some exemplar. 

8 avisarhvddakah * one who does not contradict,i.e., is eousistent or actsas he speaks.* 
—• dakyasdmantah ; as 7*10.9-10 show, dakya has the sense of dtirbala, the point being that 
the neighbouring princes are not a source of trouble. By dakya, Cb understands pi^niya^ 
karianiya and ucchedanXya of 6.2.16. Cb reads dr^abhakHh for drdhahtiddkih^^ah^dTa- 
aeidim to refer to the quality of the ministers, hardly their number* 

4 Cf. 1.5.6. 

6 smvagtahak ‘ easy to control ’ is usually used of an eneihy or a servant; ef. 1.9.1. 
In the case of the master, it may convey the sense of * easy to lead Or guide (along the right 
; path),* as suggested in 1.7.8. — avyasanal^', Cb Cs read vyasane and construe it with 
dapdkin&yh But leadership of the army at all times is deiinitely a better idea. And 
freedom from vymanm would be an independent qualification. Perhaps avyasanl should 
be read, -r* dav^^ndyl is * able to lead the army ** hardly ‘ inflictor of punishment ’; in the 
latter sense, the root used ispra-^ii. — dr^fapratikdri : as Cb Cs explain, dr^ta is Matradf^a, 
as laid down in the science of politics. Meyer has ‘ who knows how to requite etc,*; but 
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ease of shame, able to take suitable action in calamities and in normal 
conditions, seeing long and far, attaching prominence to undertakings at the 
proper place and time and with appropriate human endeavour, able to dis¬ 
criminate between peace and fighting, giving and withholding, and (observance 
of) conditions and (striking at) the enemy’s weak points, well-guarded, not 
laughing in an undignified manner, with a glance which is straight and 
without a frown, devoid of passion, anger, greed, stiffness, fickleness, trouble¬ 
someness and slanderousness, sweet in speech, speaking with a smile an,d with 
dignity, with conduct conforming to the advice of elders,—these are personal 
excellences. 

7 The excellences of a minister have been stated before. 

8 Possessed of strong positions in the centre and at the frontiers, capable 
of sustaining itself and others in times of distress, easy to protect, providing 
excellent (means of ) livelihood, malevolent towards enemies, with weak 
neighbouring princes, devoid of mud, stones, salty ground, uneven land, 
thorns, bands, wild animals, deer and forest tribes, charming, endowed 
with agricultural land, mines, material forests and elephant forests, beneficial 
to cattle, beneficial to men, with protected pastures, rich in animals, not 
depending on rain for water, provided with water-routes and land-routes, 
with valuable, manifold and plenty of commodities, capable of bearing fines 
and taxes, with farmers devoted to work, witli a wise master, inhabited mostly 
by the lower vamas, with men loyal and honest,^—these are the excellences 
of a country. 

for this dr^papratikdrah would be neoessaiy. With the suffix -fw, dr^M can only be an adje¬ 
ctive to pratlhdra in a Karmadharaya compound. — dpatprafcrtyar xHniyoktd ‘ who makes 
appropriate use of, i.e., takes suitable action in calamities and normal times.* — deiakdla- 
etc.: Cb Cs understand importance attached to each oi deia^ kdla^ puru^akdra and kdrya 
separately. It seems better, however, to understand importance given to kdrya^ which is 
done at the proper place and time, with requisite human effort. — saindhimkrama- etc.: 
Cb Cs regard sathyamaparta as a siglle idea, * collection of treasury as in Chapter 5.2 (pa^a 
as coins?) without creating disaffection among the subjects (mmyaina as absence of trouble¬ 
someness ?).’ This i s doubtful * As Meyer says, there are three contrasted pairs, the second 
being tydga and samyama, and the tliird pufwi and paraechidra ; between each pair, the king 
must be able to distinguim or discriminate tydga refers to giving sometlung to 

the enemy etc., mmyania to withholding it. pap,a refers to the terms of a treaty, i.e., the 
observance of the terms, and paraechidra implies the idea of striking at the enemy’s weak 
point, even by violating the terms of a treaty. — samvrtak refers primarily to the gnaw¬ 
ing of the mantra^ —• ajihma- etc.: we have to understand ajihma and abhrukupi as describ¬ 
ing the ik^apa, Cb understands ajihma as describing bhrukuti. That also is possible. — 
upatdpa is harassment of the subjects, as in Cb Cs. — iaklah outside the compound, as in 
Cb Cs, is better, though the compound smitodagrdbhibhd^i is a bit odd. M<yer suggests 
4akUth smitavddi agrdbhibhd^* But neither iaktah nor agrdbhibhd^ appears likely. 

7 pnrasfdf; in 1.9.1 above. 

8 ftihdnavdn : stli&na obviously refers to positions of streh^h, such as a fort etc.*— 
dpaii is to be construed with the preceding (Meyer) rather than withthefoUowing svdrak^ah 
(Cb Cs). *— katirfaka may be understood in the figurative sense of the Fourth Book or in the 
literal sense. —• adevamdirkah * not depending on the god (of rain)’, having perennial 
sources of water supply, such as rivers etc. — dand^kara- etc.: darj^da can liardly be ‘ army 
(Meyer). Cf. 1.13.8,8. — ahdli^stdmli on the strength of K&mandaka, 4.54, Meyer 
would read bdlikisvdml ‘having foolish lords.’ But svdmin clearly refers to the king himself 
and not to other landlords (Karaandaka has ndyaka); and even foolish landliolders would 
hardly be an excellence in a janapada. Cf 7.10.28-25. — amramridta primarily refers to the 
Siidras. Cf. 2.1.2. 
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The excellences of a fort have been stated before. 




10 Acquired lawfully by the ancestors or by oneself, consisting mostly 
of gold and, silver, containing various kinds of big jewels and cash, (one) that 
would withstand a calamity even of a long duration in which there is no in¬ 
come,^these are the excellences of a treasury. 

11 Inherited from the father and the grandfather, constant, obedient, 
with the soliders’ sons and wives contented, not disappointed during marches, 
unhindered everywhere, able to put up with troubles, that has fought many 
battles, skilled in the science of all types of war and weapons, not having a 
separate interest because of prosperity and adversity shared (with the king), 
consisting mostly of Ksatriyas,—these are the excellences of an army. 

12 Allied from the days of the father and the grandfather, constant, 
under control, not having a separate mterest, great, able to mobilise 
quickly,r-r.these are the excellences of an ally. 

13 Not of royal descent, greedy, with a mean council (of ministers), 
with disaffected subjects, unjust in behaviour, not applying himself (to duties), 
vicious, devoid of energy, trusting in fate, doing whatever pleases him, without 
shelter, without a following, impotent, ever doing harm (to others),—these 
are excellences in an enemy. 14 For, an enemy of this type becomes easy 
to exterminate. 

15 Excluding the enemy, these seven constituent elements have 
been described with each one’s excellences manifest; those, when they 
operate, become subordinate to the excellences of the king. 

9 in 2.3 above. 

10 andiyatim : this is an adjective to dpadam. For Syati ‘ income, revenue % cf. 2.9.10, 
11 etc, 

11 bhfta are the hired soldiers; cf, bhrtabala 9.2.8 etc.— prav^e^u axdsamvddiiah 
not contradicted in long marches,’ i.e., not frustrated or disappointed during such marches. 
Gf. 10.8.83. This appears to be the explanation in Cb, though its text shows the reading 
prav&se^api sampddital}, Cs explains this as ‘receiving its customary comforts even 
during marches.’ ^ advaidbya may mean ‘ having no separate interests of its own ’ or * not 
resorting to duplicity or double-dealing *; the former seems meant. Ct s. 12 below and 
7.9.43. 

12 Cf.7.9.88andr.9.9ff. 

13 ayidkta^ seems ‘ one not applying Himseif ^ diligently to his duties (utthdnahim^^ 
Cb), rather than ‘one without servants’or ‘improperly behaved.’ogait’Ji‘ without 
support when being exterminated ’ (Cb). — ananubandhati: this may mean ‘having no 
following ’ or ‘ having no connections,’ anubandha in this text usually refers tO what foDows 
from something, a consequence. Cf. 9.7.14. 

15 It seems best to look upon uktdk as the predicate for the first half, as in Cb Cs; 
in the second hsiii pratyai^gdbhiUdli' may be regarded as the predicate, with prahfidh in the 
sense of ^ which function or operate ’ understood as descriptive of the constituent elements. 
The idea seems to be that the otl^er constituents are dependent on the king and his qualities, 
Russ, renders the second half; ‘ they appear as composite parts on which is dependent the 
well-being of the state;’ and in the Notes it is suggested that we should read rd^yasampadati 
for rdja-. 
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16 A king endowed with personal qualities endows with excellences 
the constituent elements not so endowed. One not endowed with 
personal quaHties destroys the constituent elements that are prosperous 
and devoted (to him). 

17 Then that (king) not endowed with personal qualities, with 
defective constituent elements, is either killed by the subjects or subju¬ 
gated by the enemies, even if he be ruler up to the four ends of the earth. 

18 But one possessed of personal qualities, though ruling over a 
small territory, being united with the excellences of the constituent 
elements, (and) conversant with (the science of) politics, does conquer 
the entire earth, never loses. 


CHAPTER TWO 

SECTION 97 CONCERNING PEACE AND ACTIVITY 

1 Peace and activity constitute the source of acquisition and security. 
2 Activity is that w^hich brings about the accomplishment of works under¬ 
taken. 8 Peace is that which brings about security of enjoyment of the 
fruits of works. 

4 The source of peace and activity is the six-fold policy. 5 Decline, 
stability and advancement are the consequences of that (policy). 

6 (Acts) of human agency are good policy and bad policy ; of divine 
agency good fortune and misfortune. 7 For, it is acts of human and divine 
agency that make the world go. 8 That caused by an unseen agency is the 
divine (act). 9 In that, the attainment of the desired fruit is good fortune; 
of undesired (fruit), misfortune, 10 That caused by a seen agency is the 
human (act). 11 In that; the coming into being of well-being is good policy ; 
(its) ruin, bad policy. 12 That can be thought about; the divine is incal- 
culable* 

16 Breloer (HI, 269 ii,2) thinks that the word aimavun indicates that the verses are 
derived from Byhaspati. 

17 du^taprakrlifyi in the context, a constituent elenrent (Cs), rather tlxan 

‘ nature ’ (as in Meyer) or ‘ subjects % though in prakrtibhih in the second half, subjects are 
clearly to be thought of. — cdluraniah: cf. 1.6.4. 

6.2 

The Section, though named ^ainavydyamikamf actually describes the nature of the 
circle of kings. That is because peace and activity in a state, which are necessary for its 
well-being, depend on its relations with the circle of neighbouring states. 

2 yogdrddhamh : this can hardly mean ‘ exertion and making it fruitful ’ (Meyer); 
it seems to mean ‘ what secures the acquisition or accomplishment (of the works).^ So 
ksemdrddhanah is hardly ‘ peacefully making it fruitful * (Meyer). 

5 udaydh * fruits, ’ i .e,, consequences. 

6 wdnw^aw: supply karma, 7 yUpayaH, i.e., keeps it going. 9 aya as‘good 
fortune ’ seems restricted to this science. Cf. EaghuvaMa, 4.26. 
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The king, endowed with personal excellences and those of his material 
constituents, the seat of good policy, is the would-be conqueror. 14 Encircl¬ 
ing him on all sides, with territory immediately next to his is the constituent 
called the enemy. 15 In the same manner, one with territory separated 
by one (other territory) is the constituent called the ally. 

' 16 A neighbouring prince possessed of the excellences of an enemy is 
the foe ; one in calamity is vulnerable ; one without support or with a weak 
support is fit to be exterminated ; in the reverse case, fit to be harassed or 
weakened. 17 These are the different types of enemies. 

18 Beyond him, the ally, the enemy’s ally, the ally’s ally, and the ene¬ 
my’s ally’s ally are situated in front in accordance with the proximity of the 
territories ; behind, the enemy in the rear, the ally in the rear, the rear enemy’s 
ally and the rear ally’s ally (one behind the other). 

19 One with immediately proximate territory is the natural enemy ; 
one of equal birth is the enemy by birth; one opposed or in opposition is the 
enemy made (for the time being). 

20 One with territory. separated by one other is the natural ally ; one 
related through the mother or father is the ally by birth; one who has sought 
shelter for wealth or life is the ally made (for the time being). 

21 One with territory immediately proximate to those of the enemy 
and the conqueror, capable of helping them when they are united or disunited 
and of suppressing them when they are disunited, is the middle king. 

22 One outside (the sphere of) the enemy, the conqueror and the middle 
king, stronger than (their) constituents, capable of helping the enemy, the 

14 samantato mai}(faltbhiUa: this would imply not one king, but all those whose terri¬ 
tories ai-e contiguous to that of the vijigi^u ; they are his atis. It is to be noted that in 
15.1.51-52, where this passage is quoted, we have prathamd prakriifi, dvitly& and tplyd in 
place of vijigifuh, ariprakftih and mitraprakrtify here. What is more, those terms are there 
called soasamifikh ‘ one’s own technical terms.’ Apparently, the numerical terms were 
first thought of by Kautilya* But he has used them only on a few occasions, as in 7.6.1 
and 7.7.1. Cf. also 7.18.1-2. 

16 ampd^ayah : tlie shelter is either a fort or an ally. — viparyaye, i.e., when he has 
a strong support. 

18 par^nigfdhah ‘the heel-catchei* *, who attacks in the rear when one is fighting in 
front. dkranda may contain a reference to ‘ crying out for help’ on the part Of the viJigX^u 
So d»dra ‘ ally ’ has reference to ‘ moving forward ’ for helping or rescuing. 

19 Cb Cs regard prakfiyamitra and tulydbhijana as two types of sahaja enemy ; that is 
doubtful in the absence of a ca or a vd» And the literal sense of sahaja would restrict the 
term to the tulydbhijana only. This term seems to refer to some member of the same royal 
family as the 

20 As before, Cb Cs regard prakriimitra also as a type of sahaja ally. 

21 For the madhyama and addsina^ cf. N. N. Law (IHQ, IX, 770-788). As lie points 
out, these two are powerful rulers who could easily upset the balance of power in the circle 
of kings. 

22 -nrndhydndm bahih prakrHbhyo balamiiatah : the comment in Cb omits the reference 
to madhyama and understands dai}da and ko^a by the ptakrUs* Cs understands ‘ ontside the 
constituents of’; for this, 60^7 IJi should have come nftov prakrtibhyah ; and ‘outside the 
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jonqlieror and the middle king when they are united or disunited and of 
suppressing them when they are disunited, is the neutral king. 


23. These are the constituents (of the circle of kings). 


24. Or, the conqueror, the ally and the ally’s ally are the three consti¬ 
tuents of this (circle of kings). 25 They, each individually united with its 
five constituent elements, the minister, the country, the fort, the treasury and 
the army, constitute the eighteen-fold circle. 26 By that is explained a 
separate circle (for each of) the enemy, the middle and the neutral kings, 
27 Thus there is a collection of four circles. 


28 There are twelve constituents who are kings, sixty material consti¬ 
tuents, a total of seventy-two in all. 29 Each of these has its own peculiar 


excellences. 

/ 

3^ Power and success (are to be explained). 31 
strength. 32 Success is (obtaining) happiness. 


Power is (possession of) 




33" Power is three-fold : the power of knowledge is the power of counsel, 
the power of the treasury and the army is the power of might, the power of 
valour is the power of energy. 


34 In the same way, success is also three-fold : that attainable by the 
power of counsel is success by counsel, that attainable by the power of might 
is success by might, that attainable by the power of energy is success by energy. 


35 Thriving with these, the (king ) becomes superior ; reduced (in these), 
inferior; with equal powers, equal. 36 Therefore, he should endeavour to 
endow himself with power and success, or, if similar, (to endow with power 
and success) the material constituents in accordance with their immediate 
proximity or integrity. 37 Or, he should endeavour to detract (these) 
from treasonable persons and enemies. 


constituents ’ does not make much sense. Meyer has ‘ stronger thmi the outer prakfUs '; 
but such a description of the prakflis is uncertain. Outside the sphere of the three kings 
is what seems meant. Russ, has ‘ standing independently away from ori, vijig^u and 
madhyama and stronger than these on the basis of his own state {prakriihhyah) \ This render¬ 
ing ot pra/^ibhyat^ is extremely doubtful, ud-dsina seems to contain a reference to his 
being outside the group of kings. He is the most powerful monarch thought of. 


24 In these ss. we have a different arrangement of the twelve kings forming the cii’cle. 
The text follows the earlier arrangement; pdr^tj^igrdha, dkranda, etc. are frequently men¬ 
tioned, the allies etc. of the madhyanM or uddsina hardly ever. 


80 daktifi siddhU ca : these are adfnkdraiabdas in as Cs; they cannot be construed 
with sampadal^ (regarded as genitive singular) as in Meyer or with tdsdm of the preceding s. 


jydydn etc. : the comparison is with the enemy, the vijigim^s rival, 86 s(Jdh& 
rai^ i)(j; this refers to the vijigt^u and his enemy being both endowed with personal 
excellences. The sense of * common, mediocre ’ is possible but seems less likely. 87 
apahra^tum : the object is daJdim siddhim ca. 
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Or, if he were to see, ' My enemy, possessed of power, will injure his 


subjects with verbal or physical injury or appropriation of their property, 
or, when endowed with success, will become negligent because of (addiction to) 
hunting, gambling, wine or women, thus with subjects disaffected or (himself) 
become weakened or remiss, he will be easy to overpower for me; or, being 
attacked in war, he will remain in one place or not in his fort, with all his troops 
collected togther, thus with his army brought together, (and himself) separated 
from his ally and fort, he will be easy to over-power for me ; or, he will render 
help to me when I am attacked by a strong king, (thinking) “ the strong 
king is desirous of exterminating my enemy elsewhere ; after exterminating 
him, he might exterminate me,or (help me) when my undertakings have 
failed;* and when seeking to seize the middle king (the enemy’s help is needed); 
—for these and other reasons, he may wish power and success even to the 


enemy. 


39 Making the kings separated by one (intervening territory) the 
felly and those immediately proximate the spokes, the leader should 
stretch himself out as the hub in the circle of constitiitents. 

40. For, the enemy situated between the two, the leader and the 
ally, becomes easy to exterminate or to harass, even if strong. 

Herewith ends tlie Sixth Book of the Artha.4astra of Kauplya 


* The Cibcle (of Kings) as the Basis ’ 


38 Tliero are three situations visualised in the thoughts of the the fourth 

rmdhyamalivs^dm being added after that. — vdgdatida- etc.: these are iMpaja xfyasams; 

cf. 8.3.28_* mrgay&- etc.; these are k&maja vyasanas; of. 8.3«88. — saroamThdoha 

refers to collecting the whole array together in one place. •— ehastho 'duTgastho vd; the 
aryagraha is clearly necessary as in Meyer’s translation; that is shown by •durgaviyuktah 
that follows. balavdn vd etc. contain the enemy’s thoughts in his own words, whwh the 
vijigi^u can suimise. balavdn rdjd is a third king, the 4atru in tiie enemy’s thoughts being 
the vijigi^u* — mdm lACchmdydt is as proposed by Meyer. With na before these words as 
ill the mss, we may have ‘ he may not exterminate me.’ But without na the sense 
becomes more emphatic. — madhyamalipsdydfh ca: it is the vijigt^u who wishes to over¬ 
come the madhyama king; for that he would require the enemy’s help ; hence he wishes 
^kti and siddhi to the enemy. The expression cannot be construed with vipannakarmd- 
rambhasya vd etc. in the preceding clause, as in Cs. lipsd is not ‘ expectation of help from 
it is desire to seize or overcome ’; cf. 7.1.32, also 7.18.5ff. For madhyamalipsd see 7.13.20. 

39 mtd is the same as the vijigi$u* ndbhitn: Cf. Raghu. 9.16. 

40 madhye hyupakiiah from Cb Cs is obviously the only correct reading. 


Book Seven 


THE SIX MEASURES OF FOREIGN POLICY 
CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION m ENUMEKATION OF THE SIX MEASURES OF FOREIGN POLICY 

SECTION 99 DETERMINATION OF (MEASURES IN) DECLINE, STABLE CON¬ 
DITION AND ADVANCEMENT 

1. The circle of constituent elements is the basis of the six measures 
of foreign policy. 

2. ‘ Peace, war, staying quiet, marching, seeking shelter and dual policy 
constitute the six measures/ say the teachers. 

3. * There are (only) two measures says Vatavyadhi. 4 ‘ For, out of 

peace and war the six measures come into being.’ 

5. ‘ These are really six measures, because of differences in the situations,’ 

say Kautilya. 

6 Among them, entering into a treaty is peace. 7 Doing injury is war. 
8 Remaining indifferent is staying quiet. 9 Augmentation of (powers) is 
marching. 10 Submitting to another is seeking shelter. 11 Resorting to 
peace (witli one) and war (with another ) is dual policy. 12 These are the 
six measures of foreign policy. 

13 When in decline as compamd to the enemy, he should make peace. 
14 When prospering, he should make war. 15 (When he thinks) * The 
enemy is not able to do harm to me, nor I to him,’ he should stay quiet. 

The Seventh Boole deals with the use of the six measures that can be adopted by a 
state in its relations with foreign states, guna has the technical sense of a measure to bo 
adopted as a policy. 

r.i 

The two Sections are to be found in ss. 1-19 and 20-88 respectively. 

1 prakrHfmi^^alam, i.e,, the twelve kings and their constituents as mentioned in 
0.2.13-29. 

8 : see 1.7.20. 4 The idea is that peace arid war are the basic policies, 

the others being only variations of these. There is some truth in this point of view. 

5 (wasthMedm, i.e., the different situations warrant a six-fold division. €f. 
lUmandaka, 11.40. 

6 pavkubandhah ‘the framing of terms or conditions,’ i.e., entering into a formal treaty 
with specific clauses. 9 abhyuccayafi: the cause is used in place of its consequence 
(marching). 11 samdhivigrahopdddnam : as is clear from the xt, this is peace with one 
king and war with another; cf. s. 87 below. See K* Nag (Les Theories Diplomatique 
etc., p. 78). Cs has in this s. ‘ peace outwardly, but war secretly’, but has the former 
explanation in s. 87. Meyer accepts the view that dvaidh^hdxxt is duplicity, making peace 
for the time being with a view to making better preparations for war against the same 
enemy. The text does not seem to support that explanation. 
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i^hen possessed of a preponderance of excellent qualities, he should march. 
17 Depleted in power, he should seek shelter* 18 In a work that can be 
achieved with the help of an associate, he should resort to a dtial policy. 
19 Thus are the measures established. 

20 Of them, he should follow that policy by resorting to which he may 
be able to see, ‘ By resorting to this, I shall be able to promote my own under- 
takings concerning forts, water-works, trade-routes, settling on waste land, 
mines, material forests and elephant forests, and to injure these undertakings 
of the enemy.’. 21 That is advancement, 22 Perceiving ‘ My advance¬ 
ment will be quicker or greater or leading to a greater advancement in the 
fqture, the reverse (will be) that of the enemy he should remain indifferent 
to the enemy’s advancement. 28 In case the advancement takes the same 
time or bears an equal fruit (for both), he should make peace. 

24 He should not follow that policy by resorting to which he were to 
see the min of his own undertakings, not of (those of) the other (party). 
25 This is decline. 20 Perceiving ^ I shall decline after a longer time or to a 
lesser extent or in such a way that I shall make a greater advancement, the 
enemy (will decline) in the reverse manner,’ he should remain indifferent 
to his decline. 27. In case the decline lasts for the same period or leads to 
equal results (for both), he should make peace. 

28 The policy, following which he were to see neither the advancement 
nor the decline of his own undertakings, constitutes stable condition. 
29 Perceiving ‘ I shall remain stable for a shorter period or in such a way that 
• I shall make a greater advancement, the enemy (will do so) in the opposite 
way,’ he should remain indifferent to his stable condition. 80 ‘ In case the 

stable condition lasts for the same period or leads to equal consequences (for 
both), he should make peace,’ say the teachers. 31 This is not disputed, says 
Kautilya. 

18 sahdyasadhije kdrye: tlie help sought is from one who is ordinarily ihfi vijigtfu^s 
enemy; but his help is necessary for getting the better of another enemy ; hence the treaty 
with the former and war with the latter. Cf. 7.T.1-2 below. 

20 durgasetu^ etc.: Meyer thinks that agriculture is missing hero from the usual list of 
the eight-fold karma^ He would therefore read kar^a for karma or add after seiukama. 
Despite Manu, 7.154, however, that is unacceptable, because karmUt as fully described in 
7.12, does not include kr^, 22 vfddhyudayaiord (adjective to vfddhih) ‘which brings about 
a greater advancement (for the vijigi^u} in the future.’ For Vfddkyudaya, see 9.4.20. 28 
tuljyakdlaphaMaydydm vd: it seems that ud shows the option hdtvfcen iulyakdldi Bnd 
tulyaphalodayd in the compound. A single idea ‘ which requires the same time for the 
appearance of the result ’ (asin Meyer) does not seem meant in view of dsutard and hhUya- 

used separately above. 

2(1 nrdd/if/tt(id^fihiraw»isadverbiaL ^ 

81 vibhmiiam : Cb Cshave * bhd^itam i.e., stated with a special distinction. 

K. Nag (op.citf p. 78) has ‘ unreasonable,’ Meyer has * option, alternative ’ as in grammar, 
the idea being, sthdnam upek^eta and samdhim upeydt eome practically to tlxe same thing. 
vihhd^ta may also mean ‘ contradicted, disputed.’ 
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Or, if he were to see, ‘ Remaining at peace, I shall ruin the enemy’s 
undertakings by my own undertakings bearing abundant fruits; or, I shall 
enjoy my own undertakings bearing abundant fruits or the undertakings of the 
enemy; or, by creating confidence by means of the peace, I shall ruin the 
enemy’s undertakings by the employment of seci*et remedies and occult prac¬ 
tices ; or, I shall easily entice away the persons capable of carrying out the 
enemy’s undertakings by (offering) a greater remuneration from my own 
undertakings, with facilities of favoui^s and exemptions; or, the enemy, in 
alliance with an extremely strong king, will suffer the ruin of his own under¬ 
takings ; or, I shall keep prolonged his war with the king, being at war with 
whom he is making peace with me ; or, he will harass the country of the king, 
who is in alliance with me (but is ) hostile to me ; or, his country, laid waste 
by his enemy, will come to me, so that I shall achieve advancement in my 
undertakings; or, the enemy, with his undertakings ruined (and himself) 
placed in a difficult situation, would not attack my undertakings; or, 
with my undertakings started elsewhere, I shall achieve advancement in 
my undertakings, being in alliance with both; or, by making peace with the 
enemy I shall divide from him the circle of (of kings) which is attached to the 
enemy, (and) when divided, I shall secure it (for myself); or, by giving support 
to the enemy by favouring him with troops when he seeks to seize the circle, 
I shall create hostility towards him, (and) when he faces hostility I shall get 
him destroyed by that same (circle),’ he should secure advancement through 
peace. 

38 Or, if he were to see, ‘My country, consisting mostly of martial 
people or fighting bands, or secure in the protection of a single entrance 
through a mountain-fort, a forest-fort or a river-fort, will be able to repulse the 
enemy’s attack; or, taking shelter in an impregnable fort on the border of my 
territory, I shall be able to ruin the enemy’s undertakings; or, the enemy, 

S2 yogopani^atpraiskidhibhijli ; Meyer undeiistands prar^idhi in the sense of * a spy ’ 
(so Nag, p. 79). But the word by itself does not convey that sense. It is to be construed 
with yoga and upani^ctd in the sense of * employment, use.’ — -saukaryam is adverbial. 
Cs treats it as an adjective to -jawnm. Meyer proposes to join this expression to the follow¬ 
ing compound phalaldbka- etc. — balind, tiTndtrena : Cs has * with a very rich king, by offer¬ 
ing him excessive tribute (aUmOtrepa),^ But atimdlrena seems to be adverbial, going with 
balind (or halamid^ the other v. 1.). — paraiah pravrttakarmdrambho vd : tins describes 
the vipgi^f who wants to start some undertaking away from the enemy’s territory, but 
near the territory of some other king, tdbhydm samhitafi has reference to peace with the 
enemy and this other king (near whose territory the vijigf^i*^ is active). Meyer construes 
parcitafi pravrUa* etc. with the preceding {kamwsu na me iyikiraTneta) and translates tdbhydm 
by ‘in either eventuality.* This is far from happy. Nag ((^. city p. 80) has ‘with the 
two adversaries of my enemy’ ; but it is difficult to see who these two adversaries of the 
enemy could be. — datiiddnugrahei^m cannot mean ‘ by favours or punishment ’ (Nag., 
op. ciU, p. 80). This is lending of troops to the enemy so as to encourage him to fight the 
fnavdala to his own ultimate ruin. lipsd ‘ desire to seiaje, dominate or control.’ 

38 The difference between dyudhiya and seems to be that the former do not form 
a close-knit group or band like the latter. — iaUavana- etc.: the fort itself constitutes the 
one entrance into the country (eha-dvdra). apavdhayitum : of. 2.1.1 ; 8.2.8 etc. It 
can hardly mean ‘ to attack ’ (Cs). 
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_ energy sapped by the troubles caused by a calamaity, has reached a 

time when his undertakings face ruin ; or, when he is fighting elsewhere, I shall 
be able to carry oj0f his country,’ he should secure advancement by resorting to 
war, 

^ 34 Or, if he were to think, ‘ The enemy is not able to ruin my undertakings 
nor am I able to ruin his undertakings; or, (when) he is in a calamity, or 
(engaged) as in a conflict between a hound and a boar, I shall advance (myself), 
being intent on carrying out my own undertakings/ he should secure advance¬ 
ment by staying quiet, 

35 Or, if he were to think, ‘ The ruin of the enemy’s undertakings 
can be brought about by marching, and I have taken steps to secure the 
protection of my owm undertakings,’ he should secure advancement by 
marching. 

86 Or, if he were to think, ‘ I am not able to ruin the enemy’s under¬ 
takings nor to avert the ruin of my own undertakings/ he should seek shelter 
with a strong king and by carrying out his own undertakings, should seek to 
progress from decline to stable condition and from stable condition to 
advancement, 

37 Or, if he were to think, ‘ I shall promote my own undertakings by 
peace on one side and ruin the enemy’s undertakings by war on the other side,’ 
he should secure advancement through a dual policy. 

38 Situated in the circle of constituent elements, he should, in this 
manner, with these six measures of policy, seek to progress from decline 
to stable condition and from stable condition to advancement in his own 
undertakings. 


34 vyasanam mya and kalahe are the two occasions when the can carry out his 

own works and augment his own power. The kalaha is between his enemy and soine other 
king; it is a life and death struggle, but whatever its Outcome, the stands to benefit. 

Cf. 0.2.6. The kalaha is not between the vijigi$u and the enemy (as in C»)* How can the 
vijigi^u carry out his works if he is engaged in a life and death struggle ? Meyer proposes 
to read kalaho * a calamity which I cause to him {vyasanam asya) is like a hound and boar 
fight.* But if the were to be active in causing such a calamity, that would not be 

in consonance with the advice to stay quiet. — va (after -nu^thamparo) shows the option 
to the situation in name ^akiakparafy etc. 

36 balamntam : some mss. show the faulty balamUam ; Meyer therefore thinks that 
balavatiaram is more likely, balavaniam, however, seems all right. 

37 ekatah .. ^ekaiaJ^, i.e., with one enemy and with another. Tliis is not duplicity 
or double-deaiing with the same king. 
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THE SIX MEASUBK8 OF FOREIGN POLICY 
TWO 

SECTION 100 CONDUCT WHEN SEEKING SHELTER 

1 If there is equal advancement in peace or war, he should resort to 
peace. 2 For, in war there are losses, expenses, marches away from home 
and hindrances. S By that is explained (preference for) staying quiet, as 
between staying quiet and marching. 

4 As between dual policy and seeking shelter, he should resort to dual 
policy. 5 For, he who resorts to the dual policy, giving prominence to his 
own undertakings, serves only his own interests, while he who takes shelter 
(with another) serves the interests of the other, not his own. 

6 He should seek shelter with one whose strength is superior to the 
strength of the neighbouring (enemy). 7 In the absence of one superior in 
strength to him, he shotild seek shelter with the (enemy) himself and, remain¬ 
ing out of sight, should trj^' to serve him with any one of the (three): treasury, 
army and territory. 8 For, union with one superior in strength is a great 
danger to kings, except when he is at war with an enemy. 

9 If this be impossible, he should behave like one submitting with troops. 
10 And when he sees that the enmy is afflicted by a fatal disease or is facing 
an internal revolt or a growth in power of his enemy or a calamity of his ally 
and (sees) thereby his own advancement, he should go away under a plausible 
pretext of illness or the performance of a religious duty. 11 Or, if he is in 
his own territory, he should not go to him. 12 Or, if near him, he should 
strike in his weak points. 

18 Or, if situated between two stronger kings, he should seek shelter 
with one capable of protecting him, or with one whose intervening weak neigh¬ 
bour he may be, or with both. 14 He should resort to the potsherd-treaty, 

7,2 

The 100th Section really begins at s. 6. The earlier ss, dealing with relative superiority 
among the six measures form a sort of an introduction. 

2 : Meyer regards kfaya^ vyaya txnd pravdsa as three ‘hindrances.’ 

pratyav^ya may, however, be understood independently of the three. — Cf. 7.8.2. 

6 sdmantah is the neighbouring enemy, whose growing power makes the seek 

shelter. 7 adr^fah, i.e,, himself remaining away from the enemy, not surrendering his 
person. 8 dnyatra ariiHgfhUdt: the idea seems to be that when the strong king is at war 
with some one else, he would remain grateful for the support given by the weak king and not 
treat him with contempt or in a high-handed manner. 

9 aiakye is from Cb Cs for aiakyo. For the latter, aiahto is conceivable, but a^akye 
is better. The idea is * w^hen the strong neighbour cannot be made to accept dan^ etc. 
without the surrender of his person.’ Meyer translates ‘ towards an enemy who cannot be 
so managed ’; but a locative absolute might appear better. — dat^ijk^natamt, i.e., as in 
7.15.21 iff. 12 chidre^ can hardly mean ‘ by means of secret coups ’ (Nag, op, cit., p. 82). 

18 antardhih : 7.18.25 defines this king; he serves as a buffer to a powerful king, who 
would consequently refrain from totally exterminating him. Cb Cs read anantardhi^ and 
explain ‘ who may be next to him, not separated from him.’ That does not seem very 
lilily. 14 kapdl^sam^rayah ; this appears to be a reference to the kapalasamdhi of 7.8.80, 
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_Ing one (to the other) as plotting to seize his patrimony. 15 Or, 

should employ dissension between the two by falsely implicating one against 
the other, and (use) silent punishment when they are in discord. 

16 Or, if situated at the side of two strong kings, he should take steps 
against immediate danger. 17 Or, taking shelter in a fort, he should resort 
to the dual policy. 18 Or, lie should act on motives for resorting to peace 
or war, 19 He should give support to the treasonable officers, the enemies 
and forest chiefs of both. 20 Going over to one of these two, he should strike 
in the other’s calamity with these same (treasonable officers, etc,). 

21 Or, if pressed by both, he should resort to the circle (of kings) for 
shelter, or find shelter with the middle or the neutral king. 22 Together 
with him, he should support one and exterminate the other, or (exterminate) 
both. 

28 Or, if exterminated by both, he should find shelter with the Justly 
behaved from among the middle king, the neutral king or kings belonging to 
their parties, 24 From among those equally just, (he should resort to that 
king) whose constituents would give him happiness or by staying with whom 
he would be able to raise himself or where his ancestors may have been 
accustomed to go or he may have close connections (or) where there may be 
many or very powerful friends. 

25 He to whom he may be dear or he who may be dear to him, 
which one among these two (should he approach for shelter) ? He should 
go to him to whom he may be dear. This is the best course for seeking 
shelter. 


in which tliC weak king is advised to avoid meeting the exorbitant demands made on him 
under the pretext that his undertakings are ruined. The expression can also mean ‘ resoiting 
to the begging bowl, * in which case ubhau v& may be included in this s. from the last, as Cb 
seems to do, mUla- refers to the base, i.e., the kingdom, also the capital. — apadUan 
involves the idea of a false declaration. 15 -apadeia again implies a false implication. 

16 pdr^sthah, as contrasted with wadhyagatah of s. 18. 17 dvaidhibhUUtl^, i.e., 

making peace with one and fighting with the other. 18 samdhivigrahahramalietubMh: 
the reference is to 7.1.82,38. krama serves little puipose; it seems to stand fOr dii^thet of that 
passage. Cb comment presupposes samdhivikramahetubhUi and that was obviously the 
original reading. 20 gacchan ‘ going to % i.e., joining hands with. It can hardly mean 

* engaging in fight * (Cs); onj/otorawand anyatarasya do not refer to the same king, but to 
the two powerful kings, like itaram and itarosya in s. 14. Meyer’s pmposed yacchan (for 
gacchan) in the sense of ‘ restraining ’ is not very likely- 

21 upahatah is as proposed by Meyer for upahitak The latter can hardly mean 

* pressed, harassed which is the sense requiied. 

28 iatpak§iydndm : tat vefem to the madhyama and uddsina. 24 bhdydmByaHiafcti- 
manU is as proposed by Meyer for bhUydmslti ^aktimanti ; the iii in the latter is little likely. 
Perhaps wc should read only hMydimsi 

26 We have to supply d^ayaniyaJi at the end of the first half. The qxiestion is, when 
a choice for purposes of safhiraya is available between yasya asau priyah and yah mya 
priyah, whom should he prefer ? The answer given is, he should go to the former. 
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PTEK THREE 


SECTION 101 ADHERI^NCE TO POLICIES BY THE EQUAL, THE WEAKEK 
AND THE STRONGER (KINGS) 

SECTION 102 PEACE-TREATIES BY THE WEAKER KING 

1 The conqueror should employ the six measures of policy with due 
regard to his power, 2 He should make peace with the equal and the 
stronger ; he should make war with the weaker. 3 For, going to war with 
the stronger, he engages as it were in a fight on foot with an elephant. 4 And 
(at war) with the equal, he brings about loss on both sides, like an imbaked jar 
struck by an unbaked Jar. 5 (At war) with the weaker, he attains absolute 
success, like a stone with an earthen vessel. 

6 If the stronger were not to desire peace, he should resort to the conduct; 
of one submitting with troops or measures recommended for the weaker king. 

7 If the equal were not to desire peace, he should do harm to him in 
return to the extent that he may have done to him, 8 For, heat is the means 
of joining together, 9 Metal that is not heated does not become joined 
witli metal. 

10 If the weaker were to remain submissive in all respects, he should 
make jpeace with him. 11 For, heroism born of grief and resentment makes 
one fight bravely like a forest fire. 12 And he becomes the object of favour 
of the circle (of kings). 

18 If, when at peace, he were to see, ‘ The enemy's subjects, who arc 
greedy or irripoverished or rebellious, do not come oyer (to me) through fear 
of being seized again (by the enemy),' even the weaker should make war. 

14 If, when at war, he were to see, ‘The enemy's subjects, greedy, 
impoverished or rebellious, do not come over, being frightened of wari' evep 
the stronger should make peace, or should allay the fear of waL 


7.8' . . : <■ 

The two Sections are found in ss, 1-20 and 21-88 respectively; the latter is entirely in 
verse. 

, a smhdMysta ; the passive is without significance. 5 ek&niasiddhim : Meyer justifies 
tlie reading ek^ntah nddhim (the,exclusive king, i*e., alone, single-harided, attains success > 
on the ground tliat the text recommends war only as a last resort. But apart from the 
veiy umikely rendering of ekdntohkf the waf with Mna is actually recoihmended in s. 2 and 
this s. merely explains why it should be undertaken. 

6 (ki'^opamtavf'itam as in 7-15.21 If. MaUyasam yogq>m in Book 12. ; 

18 apaoaritdl} is the only correct reading as shown by 7.5*12-15 and s. 14 below. 
It means ‘disaffected, rebellious.’ prafcrti referi to the subjects, particularly to j)nncrpaj 
officers and men.— praiyMdmbhaydt ; the idea is that these would-be seceders from the 
strong king’s side do not go over to the weak king when there is peace between them, for 
they are afraid that the strong king would easily capture and punish them ; in war, 
however, their going over would strengthen the weak king in his fight, with their fornier 
master. The vd after this word has little significance ; a nkdm or fnd should be understpod 
after it, as in the, next s. r 

14 uigrnhodvigwd vd: here, too, oa serves little purpose. 




Even in case of simultaneity of calamities, if he were to see, ■ I am in 
a greater calamity ; the enemy, in a lighter calamity, will easily overcome his 
own calamity and attack (me),’ even the stronger should make peace. 


16 If by resorting to peace or war, he were not to see the weakening of 
the enemy or increase in his own strength, then even the stronger should stay 
quite. 

IT If he were to see the enemy’s calamity to be irremediable, then even 
the weaker should march against him. 

18 Even the stronger, whose immediate calamity is irremediable, should 
seek shelter. 

19 If he were to see success in his work by peace in one place and war in 
another, then even the stronger should resort to the dual policy. 

20 Similar is the use of six measures by the equal. 

21 With regard to that, however, the special points are: 

22 A weak king, over-run by a strong king who has set his armies 
in motion, should quickly submit, seeking peace with (the offer of) his 
treasury, army, himself or territory. 

28 That he himself has to wait upon (the enemy) with a stipulated 
number of troops or according to the strength of the army, this treaty is 
known as ‘ one with himself as prey.’ 

24 That the commander-in-chief or the (crown) prince has to wait 
upon (the enemy), this would be * the treaty through another person,’ 
not through himself, hence one in which he himself is saved. 

15 pTQtikftya vyasanam from Cb Cs is quite obviously necessary foi* pT€ikftuavuas€inam 
of the mss, 

18 apratikdrydsannavyasano vd : Because of vd we may understand two kinds of 
calamities, apraiikdrya and dsanna, in the compound; or, we may understand tbe dsanna-* 
vyasana to be apratikdrya. The latter appears better, vd being then understood as being 
without much significance. It cannot indicate an option to tbe last s,, as the tw^o ss. refer 
to two different kings. 

20 aamasya ; this can hardly mean ‘ sarvasya ’ (Cs) in view of sama- in the title of the 
Section. Meyer’s ‘taking together’ (gerund from sam-m) or ‘briefly’ (Russ.) is also 
unlikely. With evcm understood as ‘ in this same manner ’ there need be no difficulty. 

21 tatra has referen^ to ^ddgunyopayoga and has nothing to do with sama. -- ptaii- 
vi^fnh t the special case is that of the weak king forced to surrender to the strong king. 

22 : dimopamtaaaihdhi is not separately treated in the sequel; it is 
included in the daxt^hpanctasamdhi, 

28 datidasya vibhamia ‘ in accoidance with the strength of the army ’ implies that a 
large part of the array is to be surrendered. The expression can hardly mean * with tbe 
entirety of his army ’(Meyer). upasthdtavyam implies that the king is to surrender in 
person. Hence the name dlmdmi^f^ ‘ with himself as the prey or victim.’ 

24 puru^dntarasanidhify i this treaty seems also called purummthdhi i oi. 12.1.26. 
Cb seems to regard dtmaraksana as the name of the treaty. 
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25 Either himself or the army has to go elsewhere alone; this 
treaty is * with persons unseen which the army chiefs and he himself 
are saved. 

26 In the first two (treaties), he should bring about a marriage 
alliance of the chiefs ; in the last, however, he should secretly get rid of 
the enemy. These are treaties with troops submitted. 

27-28 The release of the rest of the constituents by handling over 
the treasury would become the treaty ‘ purchase.’ And the same, when 
it is to be delivered in parts many times, at one’s convenience, should be 
known as the treaty ‘ support ’; the tribute restricted as to time and 
place, would be support. 

29 Tolerable because of payment of a bearable amount in future, 
even because of a marriage alliance, it would be the ‘ golden treaty ^ 
bringing about union through (mutual) confidence. 

80 The reverse would be the ‘ potsherd ’ (treaty), so called because 
of excessive payments received. In the first two (treaties), he should 
deliver forest produce, or elephants and horses that are poisoned. 


23 ekena, i.e., either the king alone or the army alone. anyatra, i.e,, not where 
the enemy is stationed or operating, but elesewhere, though that is to serve the enemy’s 
interest. svayam daxidena vd: in the former ease, the king in person goes with a small 
army ; in the latter case, the army is sent under the sendpati or the kumdra. — adr^tapu- 
ru^h, so called because the king in one case and the sendpati etc. in the other are not within 
sight of the enemy, as they operate elsewhere independently. For adrsta^ cf. 7.2.7. Cb 
seems to look upon dai} 4 ofniMydtinarak 9 ana as the name of the treaty. 

26 mukhyastribandhamm : the mukhya would appear to be the sendpati and kumdra 
of B. 24, hardly the king himself; strlbafidharM is obviously a marriage alliance with the 
strong Tsing*sddhayed gii(ilham implies assassination.; in view of 
hoiopanata and deiopanata that follow, this nxeans ‘in which the army is surrendered,’ 
though the idea of ‘ subdued by force * is sometimes to be understood by this expression. 

27 sa eoa ca yathdsukhem: thisis to be construed with skandhopaneyak in s. 28. Meyer 
understands these words of the parikraya sarhdhif * it can be entered into when it appears 
good to him.’ This is hardly likely. 28 skandhopaneyo : this may mean ‘to be carried 
on the shoulder.’ It seems, however, that skandha as ‘ branch ’ has reference to part? or 
instalments in which the tribute is to be paid; thus Cb. atyayaff. sydd upagrahafi: Cs 
regards atyaya as the name of another samdhi* However, there are oidy four koiopanata 
samdhis (s. 81). Meyer understands two types of upagraha, viz., skandhopaneya and atyaya* 
It seems, however, that the second half only explains the term skandhopaneya^ the instal¬ 
ments being fixed as to place and time, atyaya ‘ penalty ’ has here the senee of ‘ tribute. ’ — 
upagraha conveys the idea of instalments serving as ‘a support’ or ‘help’ to the weak king. 
Cb looks upon upagraha and atyaya two varieties of ponTwaj/a, j^ferred to by purvayofy 
in s. 80. Russ, renders the second half: ‘ concluding such a treaty where the place and time 
are not suitable is a mistake (or^ugo^).’ Titis seems hardly possible. 

29 Gyatydm * in future ’ to be construed with visahyaddndt (Meyer) rather than with 
k^amafy (Cs). 

80 viparitah implies not only atydddna^ but also immediate payment (as opposed to 
dyatydsn), — kapdlaf^ evidently has reference to the king being beggared by the payment. 
— atydmndbhibhdsiiah: Cb Cs read -dabhdntah * not recommended in the mtra because 
of excessive levies.* This is unlikely, as the treaty is actually mentioned, and s. 86, wliich 
is a summing up, makes no exceptions. Russ, renders the former reading by ‘dictated 
^vith extreme demands for pa^rjnent,’ — vd gardnmUsm from Cb Cs is supported by 
12.1.25. 
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31 In the third, he should pay the amount; in the fourth^ he 
should tari*y telling him of the decline of undertakings. These are treaties 
with treasury submitted. 

32 The saving of the rest of the constituents by the surrender of a 
part of his territory is the ‘ directed ’ treaty, desirable in the case where 
one wishes to injure through secret agents and robbers. 

38 The surrender of lands from which all riches have been removed, 
with the exception of his base, is the ^ exterminated’ treaty, desirable 
in the case where one hopes for a calamity for the enemy. 

34 The saving of lands by the surrender of the produce is the 
‘ hire ’ treaty ; that with the produce completely surrendered from lands 
is the ‘ruinous’ treaty. 

35 He should resort to waiting in the first two, in the last two, how¬ 
ever, to ‘ practices of the weaker king taking the produce (himself). 
These are treaties with territory suiTcndcred. 

36 These three types of treaties by the weaker king recommended 
for use at the proper place and time in accordance with one’s own under¬ 
takings, should be entered into as ‘ practices of the weaker king.’ . 


31 arthafi^ ; Cb Cs have ardham in the sense of ‘ son)© part *. But since tike paynxenta 
in this treaty are reasonable, and the relations are cordial, artka as the whole amount 
appears preferable. kathayan etc. is to be construed with ti?fhet catnrihe as in Meyer, 
and not with the preceding. 

32 gUdf^^astmopaghdiimib: Meyer’s ‘ who would secretly destroy robbers ’ is little 

likely. As the idea is to ham the enemy to whom the land is ceded, i.e., gUdha 

piiTum and stena would appear to be the means of doing so. 

88 mula- the ‘ base ’ is the weak king’s capital. — ucchinna may have reference 
to the lands being deprived of riches. 

84 phUldtimMo bhUmibhyah: this seems to mean ‘ in which the produc^e is completely 
given away from the lands*’ Cb Cs mad phaldtibhtikio and explain ‘ in which more than the 
actual produce of the lands is promised this is not convincing, Meyer translates, with 
that reading, ‘ bound up with an over-feeding on the producebut the enjoyment 
of more than what the lands produce would appear to be a doubtful idea. The former 
I’eading seems better. Meyer does not find a new samdhi in the second half, only a further 
description of avakraya. But s. 85 implies four de^opanata sanidhin. — paridU^apah is as 
proposed by Meyer for patadusamh, Tiie reading is found in Cb. The names of the 
treaties have the weak king’s standpoint in view or mentijon their effect on him and do not 
refer to the enemy directly. 

85 pUrvau paidmau t the accusatives are strange, when locatives are expected. 
Perhaps pUrve padcime is to be read, as referring to the avd kray a and the pdridu^ana only; 
in the case of ddi^ta and ucchirma, tlie steps to be taken are already stated in gU^Mstimo^ 
and paravyasana- etc. respectively. — dddya can hardly be ‘ presenting it to the enemy ’ 
(Cs)i dddyaphalmn is to be construed with the preceding and not vuth de^opantasarndhayahy 
as Meyer does, ‘ these are de^opamta treaties in which the produce is carried away>.’ 

86 dballytnikdh ‘ associated with dbatiyasa^ tlie practices of the weak king’ as in Book 

12 . 
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SECTION 108 STAYING QUIET AFTER MUVKING WAR 
SECTION 104 STAYING QUIET AFTER MAKING PEACE 
SECTION lOo MARCHING AFTER Mu^KING WAR 
SECTION 106 MARCHING AFTER MAKING PEACE 
SECTION 107 MARCHING TOGETFIER (WITH OTHER KINGS) 

1 Staying quiet and marching in peace and war are (now) explained. 

2 Remaining still, staying quiet and remaining indifferent are synonyms 
of staying quiet. 3 The distinction, however, is: when there is (only) a 
part of the excellences present, it is remaining still; staying quiet is for 
attaining one’s own advancement; non-employment of the means is remaining 
indifferent. 

4 When the enemy and the conqueror, desirous of over-reaching each 
other, are unable to injure each otheiy staying quiet after making war or after 
making peace (is recommended). 

5 Or, when he were to see, ‘ With my own tiopps or the ally’s troops or 
forest troops, I can weaken the equal or stronger king,’ then he should make 
war and stay quiet after taking precautions in the outer regions and in the 
interior. 

I 

6 Or, when he were to see, ‘ My constituents, full of energy, luiited 
and thriving, will carry out their works unhindered or will destroy the works 
of the enemy,’then he should make war and stay quiet. 

7 Or, when he were to see, ‘ The enemy’s subjects, rebellious, 
impoverished, greedy, or harassed by (the enemy’s) own troops, ix>bbers or 
foresters, will come to me of their own accord or through instigations ; sources 

7.4. 

The five short Sections are to be found in ss. W2,18, X-17,18 and 19-22 respectively. 

1 vyiikhySkim i the sense required is that of vydkhyGtavyam; for tlie policies stated 
are being explained in this Chapter. 

8 gu^aikade^e : guna clearly means the ‘ cxceUenCe ’ of the constituents, as in 6.1.15 
and 7.1.16. It can hardly mean ‘the policy of dsana ’ (Cb Cs); nor can the expression 
meaii ^ remaining in one particular kind of political behaviour ’ (Meyer). The idea is 
when one is weaker, sihdna is recommended. In dsamy one is equah 

4 Uiisamdhdnakofmyoh is as proposed by Meyer for iti (end of s. 8) samdhdnakdmcyofi. 
The actual comment in Cb presupposes the emended reading. The conqueror and the 
enemy cannot be described as sarhdhdmkdma, when vigfhya dmna is also recommended, 
nor does it fit in with upahafitum a^akfayok* The corruption is easily explained. 

5 krtabdhydbhyantaTakftyalt, : Cb Csi understand as likely seoeders asiii 1.18 and 
14. But krta would be unusual with it; upagrhUa would have been use<i in that case. 

6 svakarmdvd : M has svakarmaiid ; but if the locative were intended, we should expect 
smkawwsu^ 

7 neiaram : the itam is the enemy, though we sJiould expect jporo. Perliaps we should 

neiardihd. -^ miirabhdvi is defined in 7.9.48^ bahvtdpakalam : Meyer 

has ‘ in a longer or shorter time ’; it seems, however, that bahu goes with nrtham, though we 
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flihood in tny state are flourishing, those of the enemy ruined, (hence) 
his subjects stricken by famine will Come to me ; sources of livelihood in my 
state are mined, those of the enemy flourishing, my subjects will not go over 
to him (only if there is war), and after making war I shall plunder his grains, 
cattle and cash ; or, I shall keep out the enemy's goods that are harmful to 
my own goods, or highly valuable goods will come to me from the enemy’s 
trade-route, when he is at war, (and) will not go to the other; or, when at war, 
he will not suppress his traitors, enemies or forest-tribes, or will be involved in 
war with these same ; marching against my ally having the nature of a true 
ally, he will obtain abundant wealth in a short time, with small losses and 
expenses or excellent land which can be easily seized ; or, wishing to march 
with all troops mobilised in disregard of me, he must not somehow be 
allowed to march,* then in order to hinder the advancement of the enemy and 
to affirm his valour, he should make war and stay quiet. 8 ‘ Turning back, 

he might swallow him up,* say the teachers. 9 ‘ No,* says Kautilya. 10 He 
would only cause a weakening of the (conqueror, if he is) not in a cala¬ 
mity, but when augmented by the (acquisition of the) enemy’s prosperity, 
(he would cause) extermination. 11 (If he acts) thus, the vulnerable foe of 
the enemy would render help to him, being not destroyed. 12 Therefore, 
he should make war on one acting with all troops mobilised, and stay quiet. 

13 In cases the reverse of the motives for staying quiet after making war, 
he should make peace and stay quiet. 

14 When grown in power on the occasions for staying quiet after 
making war, he should make war and march, except when the enemy has 
mobilised all his troops. 

15 Or, when he were to see, ‘ The enemy is in a calamity; or, a calamity 
of his constituent cannot be remedied by the remaining constituents; or, 
his subjects, harassed by his own army, or disaffected with him, are easy to 
entice, being weakened, without energy or divided among themselves; the 


expect hahx 0 n in tliat case. — gui^avatim ddeySm vd : vd shows the option to artham^ not 
an option between guiyxoailm and ddeydm. For ddeya^ see 9.4.5. — katham na y^dt is rather 
awkward as put in the vijigl^u's thoughts. Either kathant yaydt. or m ydydt would have been 
better. — pratdpdrtham is more applicable to the last case than to the others. 8 tomeva 
etc.: the discussion has i-eference to the last case (sawasarhdohem etc.) only. — grasaU : 
we expect graseta^ Possibly that was the original reading. 10 paravfddfiyd: the para 
is the enemy of the vijigisu'sen&my against whom the latter proposes to march with all 
troops. Meyer translates the s. thus, ‘ the conqueror should cause only the weakening of 
the enemy, if he is not in a calamity; if strengthened by complete prosperity (with the 
reading parivrddkyd) he should exterminate lum.* This is quite luilikely. It constitutes 
no reply to the teachers. H eiwrm, i.e,, when the vijigl^u has declared war. — parasya 
ydtavyah is the enemy of the vijig^u^s enemy. 

18 According to Cb, in vigfhydsana the enemy’s undertakings are to be destroyed and 
one’s own furthered ; in saihdhdydsana only one’s own undertakings are to be furthered. 

14 sarmsaindohavarjam : this is the last case of s. 7 ; in that case, there is to be no 
marching, only staying quiet. 
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iy has his draught-animals, men, stores and fortifications reduced in 
consequence of fire, floods, disease, epidemic or famine,' then he should make 
war and march. 

16 Or, when he were to see, ‘ My ally in fmnt and my rear ally have brave, 
prosperous and devoted subjects, the enemy, the rear enemy and the rear 
enemy’s ally have subjects the reverse of this, I shall (therefore) be able to 
inarch after engaging the enemy’s ally in a fight with my ally or my rear 
enemy in a fight with my rear ally,’ then he should make war and march. 

17 Or, when he were to see that the fruit can be attained by a single 
person within a short time, then he should make war on the rear enemy and his 
ally and march. 

18 In the reverse cases, he should make peace and march. 

10 Or, when he were to see, ‘ It is not possible to march alone, but it is 
necessary to march,’ then joining forces with confederates, equal, weaker or 
stronger (than himself), he should march, for a stipulated share if in one place, 
for an unstipulated share if in more than one place. 20 In case there is no 
confederacy with them, he should request for troops from one of them in 
return for a fixed share. 21 Or, (the troops) should be hired by (a promise of) 
marching together (with them), with a fixed share when the gain is certain, 
with a portion of the gain when it is uncertain* 

22 A share iu conformity with troops is of the first type, in 
conformity with efforts is best; or plunder, as obtained (by each), (should 
be the share), or a share in conformity with the amount lent. 


16 par 9 t}igrWiah etc.: for these Icings, see 6.2.18 above. dsdrmn : the 

dsdrais the enemy’s dtsdra or helpmate ; from the mpgt§u'& stand-point he is the arimiira, 
with territory beyong that of the mitra. Even from the enemy’s stand-point, he is really 
his dkranda^ not dsdfra, But the latter is a general term for an ally. 

IT i.e., obtainable without the help of the mitra or dkranda* *—• pdr^^i- 

grdhdadrdbhydm vigrkya i the reason for not taking the help of allies appears to be to avoid 
any sharing of the spoils of the expedition. 

18 samlbdy'i ydyat : this is downright duplicity, making peace and then attacking the 
enemy when he is least expecting such an attack. 

10 ekatra seems to refer to an expedition for a single speciftc objective, while anekatra 
refers to more than one objective requiring fighting i n many places. 20 nivi^ia * laid down, 
fixed.’ 21 samhhdydbhigamanena vd nirvi^eta : the subject is da^dah. The idea in 
sathbhdySbhigamana seems to be that when hiring the troops the vijigtsu agrees to march 
with them along wdth his own troops and not to send them alone on the expedition. Cs 
understands a promise to march in future with the other king when the latter wants his 
troops. With the reading nirdi^yeta Meyer translates ‘ a shaie should be fixed as the 
price for the joint expedition-’ The reading itself is doubtful. The difference between ss. 
19 and 21 is that in the former there is no hiring, but a confederacy of kings who join forces 
and receive agreed shares. 

22 pUrvaft seems to convey the idea of lowest. ~prak^epa ‘investment’ is the 
koia or money lent for the expedition. Thouglr the text does not make it clear, it is possible 
that the second half mentions the madhyama kind of arh4a. 
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SECTION 108 CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING AN ATTACK ON A 
VULNERABLE KING AND THE (NATURAL) ENEMY 
SECTION 101) CAUSES LEADING TO DECLINE, GREED AND DISAFFECTION 
AMONG THE SUBJECTS 

SECTION 110 REFLECTION ON CONFEDERATED ALLIES 

1 In case the calamities of two neighbouring princes are alike, (should 
one march) against the vulnerable king or the enemy ? — in such a case, 

he should march against the enemy ; after subduing him, against the vulner¬ 
able king. 2 For, the vulnerable king might give him help in subduing the 
enemy, not the enemy in subduing the vulnerable king. 

8 (Should one march) against a vulnerable king in a serious calamity 

or the enemy in a light calamity ? ‘ He should march against the one in a 

serious calamity, because of ease (in subjugating),’ say the teachers. 4 ‘ No,’ 

says Kautilya. 5 He should march against the enemy with a light calamity. 
6 Even a light calamity becomes dangerous to him when attacked. 7 True, 
even a serious (calamity) becomes more serious (in that case). 8 But the 
enemy with a light calamity, if not attacked, might easily overcome his cala¬ 
mity and go to the rescue of the vulnerable king, or might attack in the rear. 

9 In case there are many vulnerable kings at the same time, (when 
the choice is) between one in a serious calamity but justly behaved and one in 
a light calamity but unjustly behaved or with disaffected subjects, he should 
march against the one with disaffected subjects. 10 The subjects help the 
king who is justly behaved but suffering from a serious calamity, when he is 
attacked; remain indifferent to one unjustly behaved, suffering from a light 
calamity ; but if disaffected, exterminate even a strong king. 11 Therefore, 
he should march only against one with disaffected subjects. 

12 (When the choice is) between one with impoverished and greedy 
subjects and one with rebellious subjects, ‘ He should march against the one 
with impoverished and greedy subjects ; for, impoverished and greedy subjects 
easily yield themselves to instigations or harassment, not the rebellious who 
can be overcome by the suppression of their leaders,’ say the teachers. 18 
‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 14 For, impoverished and greedy subjects, when 

7.r> 

The three Sections are to be found in ss. 1-18,19-37 and 38-89 respectively. 

1 ydtavya is a neighbouring prince who is in a calamity; cf. 6.2,16. 2 amitraaiddhau 
is not to be understood as a locative absolute, but as meaning Sn the conquering of the 
enemy.’ 

8 vd after p&rpiim is quite necessary as in Cs. 

9 There are three alternatives, the third viraktaprakfti apparently not suilfer’ing from 
any calamity. 11 A? between the guruvyasana nydyav^ti and iaghuvyasana anydyavrtii, 
s. 10 suggests that the latter should be preferred for an attack. 

12 apacarita is stronger than virakta ; the subjects are not only disaffected but also 
rebellious. — piMm tipagacchanti^ i.e., they can be easily harassed. 14 murdge Mrmgu- 
nyatn i^ apparently a maxim quoted in support of t!te statements made. Cf. 8.2.24 below. 
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ed to their master, remain steadfast in what is beneficial to the master 
or make the instigations futile, on the principle, ‘ Where there is love, all 
(jualities (are present).’ 15 Hence he should march only against one with 
rebellious subjects, 

16 (When the choice is) between a strong king unjustly behaved and 
a weak king justly behaved, he should march against the strong king unjustly 
behaved. 17 The subjects do not help the strong unjust king when he is 
attacked, they drive him out or resort to his enemy. 18 But the subjects 
support in every way the weak but jiist king when he is attacked or follow him 
if he has to flee. 

li)-*26 For, by discarding the good and favouring the wicked, and by 
starting unrighteous injuries not ciirrent before, by discontinuing 
customary practices that are righteous, by indulgence in impiety and 
suppression of piety, and by doing acts that ought not to be done and by 
ruining rightful acts, and by not giving what ought to be given and 
securing what ought not to be given (to him), and by not punishing those 
deserving to be punished and punishing those not deserving to be punished, 
by seizing those who ought not to be seized and not arresting those who 
ought to be seized, and by doing harmful things and destroying beneficial 
things, and by failing to protect from thieves and by robbing (them) 
himself, by ruining human exertions, by spoiling the excellence of works 
done, by doing harm to principal men and by dishonouring those worthy 
of honour, and by opposing the elders, by partiality and falsehood, by 
not requiting what is done and by not carrying out what is settled, 
through the negligence and indolence of the king and because of the 
destruction of welhbeing, — (through these causes) decline, greed and 
disaiSPection are produced among the subjects. 

27 Subjects, when impoverished, become greedy; when greedy they 
become disaffected ; when disaffected they either go over to the enemy 
or themselves kill the master. 

28 Therefore, he should not allow these causes of decline, greed and 
disaffection among the subjects to arise, or, if arisen, should immediately 
comiter-aet them. 


17 to flee’is common in this text. 

19-26 The causes of impoverishment etc. of subjects seem to have been incorporated 
in a metrical form since early days ; hence the stanzas in the middle of the Chapter. — 
hirhsdndm : this refeire to injuries in general, not merely actual killing. 22 upagrdha, 
as the opposite of amhhigraha, clearly means ‘ seizing, arresting as pointed out by Meyer. 
Cb h&B\agrdhya, i.e., thieves etc. and upagrdJia, i.e., favouring them.* 24 gufiadU^artaih : 
ddfana seems to be ‘ spoiling , ruining % not merely * censuring.’ 25 Cb has bhpy&nmn 
vrddhdndm. —^ apratikdra conveys the idea of failure to requite (what is done by some one 
for you). —- sthitasya * of a settled custom, such as the Sakra-festival * (Cb Cs). sthita^ how¬ 
ever, may mean ‘ what is agreed upon ’; cf. yathdsthifakdrt, s. 89 below. 26 ea should pre¬ 
ferably be readfor ud as in Cb. 
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(Which are worst), subjects that are impoverished or greedy or 
disaffected ? 80 The impoverished, through fear of harassment or exter¬ 
mination, prefer an immediate peace or fight or flight. 81 The greedy, 
dissatisfied because of greed, willingly respond to the enemy’s instigations. 
82 The disaffected rise in revolt when there is an enemy attack. 

83 Among them, the exhaustion of money and grains is destructive of 
everything and difficult to remedy, the diminution of draught animals and 
men can be remedied with money and grains. 84 Greed, restricted to a part, 
being confined to the principal men, can be directed to spend itself on the 
enemy’s possessions or can be removed, 35 Disaffection can be overcome by 
suppression of the leaders. 86 For, subjects, without leaders, become easy to 
rule, not susceptible to instigations by others, become, however, incapable of 
putting up with troubles. 37 But those divided into many groups by the 
favouring of the leaders of the subjects, become protected and able to put up 
with troubles. 

38 Even among confederated allies, he should consider the grounds for 
making peace or war and march after joining forces with those possessed of 
power and uprightness. 89 For, the powerful king is capable of attacking in 
the rear or rendering help in the expedition, the upright one carries out what 
is settled, in success as well as in failure. 

40 Among them, as between marching after joining forces with one 
stronger king or two equals, it is better (to march) with two who are equals. 
41 For, with a stronger, he moves over-powered by him ; with two equals, 

30 yuddham : this is preferred apparently to escape harassment by their own king. — 
rocayante : the sense of the causal does not seem intended. 

84 aikadeiiko mukhydyattah : the idea is, only a part of the populace is affected by 
greed; the greed of the mukhyas alone has any bearing on state policy. Meyer would read 
amukhydyattafy ‘ not dependent on the leaders, (but a natural tendency of the average 
citiasen) ’; that seems hardly likely. — addium ; this seems to refer to giving satisfaction 
to the greedy by giving them something. Meyer thinks of taking the greedy in service. 
35 andpaUahds iu : Meyer construes these words with the next s. and translates ‘ those 
that are unable to bear calamities would become divided because of the seizure (pragraha) 
of leaders of common people, well-protected and able to bear troubles.’ This is quite 
unlikely in view of another tu after pragrahaih and the meaning assigned to pragraha. Ct 
also 7.11.19. 87 Mnidhd bhitmd : each leader with his followers i s separately shown favoui’, 
so that there is no unity among the disaffected parties. — Meyer thinks that of the three 
troubles, k^aya, particularly of grains and money, is regarded as the worst, the other two 
being remediable. According to Cs each later trouble is more serious than the preceding one. 
That is right so far as danger to the state i s concerned. 

88 4akti4aucayuktaih is proposed for -yukiau of the mss. Cb Cs read -yukiena ; but 
the plural seems necessary in view of the many confederates. 89 pdr^^igtahape: the 
pdr^Xii is that of the vijigisu ; by taking him along, a potential threat is averted, pdr^v^i 
of the intended victim of the expeditionis possible, but that would be included in ydtrdsdhd- 
yyaddm and would not have been separately mentioned. Cs has ♦ in keeping off the enemy 

in the vijigt$u‘6^ rear,* which is hardly likely.- sthita- is ‘ what is settled, agreed upon * at 

the start of the expedition, hardly ‘ what is just ’ (Cs) or ‘ what is right ’ (Meyer), 

41 (dUamdhdnddhikye vd: w^e have to supply carati. The vd serves little puipose. 
Meyer, however, proposes atisathdhdna (=nc) ddhikye vd * by over-reaching or by becom¬ 
ing superior.’ This does not seem meant, as in the next s. there is no reference to the 
vijig%?u becoming more powerful. Russ, mnders * over the (two) equals one might gain 
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greater (possibility of) over-reaching. 42 For, they are easy to divide 
from each other, and if one (of them) becomes treacherous, he is easy to 
restrain for the two or to seize through dissensions, 

43 As between one equal and two weaker kings, it is better (to march) 
with two weaker kings. 44 For, they carry out two tasks and remain under 
control. 

45 However when the undertaking has succeeded, 

he should secretly go away under some pretext from the stronger 
who has achieved his object, if he is not upright; in the case of the 
upright, however, he should wait till he is sent away. 

46 Or, from a dangerous situation he should move away with effort, 
after removing his wornen-folk. For, even from the equal who has 
achieved his object there might be danger to the trusting one. 

47 And even the equal who has achieved his object tends to be 
stronger, and when augmented in power, untrustworthy; prosperity 
tends to change the mind. 

48 Even if he receives a small share or even no share from a superior, 
he should go away with a contented face ; then striking at him when in 
his power, he should recover double. 

49 But the leader, when he has himself achieved his object, should 
send away the confederated allies; he should, if need be, forgo (his dues), 
not score (over them). Thereby he would be liked by the circle (of kings). 


superiority and benefit.’ Cb Cs construe the expression with what follows * or, when fie gets 
superiority through resort to subterfuge, the two can be easily divided.’ This ignores the 
hi in the next s. 42 bhedopagraham copagantim seems to refer to the capture of the king 
through dissensions in his ranks. 

45 krtdrthdjjymj%ffo from Cb Cs is obviously quite necessary for kridrthd jydyaso of the 
mss. Cf. 7.8.31. — cfSuceh is to be constmed with the first half as in Cb Cs. Meyer 
construes it with what follows ‘ from tire dishonest, who sJmws himself honest in his 
conduct,* which is hardly possible. 

46 mUrdd : toT satira ‘ ambush ’ as a dangerous situation, cf. 10.8.24. 

47 jydyastve cdpi : etc.: Meyer understands ‘ being raised to a superior position 
{jydyastve}f he becjomes changed in mind (with viparikalpaie as the reading).’ But samo 
"pipariJcalpate is obviously a better reading, despite the presence of another api in the 
same half. 

48 anke prahrtya : pragfhya is an unlikely reading, anka conveys the idea of ‘ one’s 
control, one’s power ’ ; cf. ankam upasihita 7.18.40, and arike kurydt 1.17.10. The idea is, 
when the strong king comes under his power some time, he should strike. Cb Cs render 
anka by rand/ira, 

49 neM is the vijigt^u ; cf. 6.2.39. 
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SECTION in CONCERNING THE MARCH OB" TWO (KINGS) WHO HAVE 
ENTERNED INTO A TREATY OF AliLIANCE 

SECTION 112 TREATIES WITH STIPULATIONS, WITHOUT STIPULATIONS 
AND WITH DESERTERS 

I The conqueror should over-reach the second member (of the circle of 
kings) in this manner. 2 He should induce the neighbouring king to march 
after entering into a treaty, ‘ You march in this direction, I shall march in 
that; the gains shall be equal.’ 8 In case the gains are equal, there should 
be peace, if unequal, fight. 

4 A treaty is with stipulations or without stipulations. 5 ‘ You 

march to this region, I shall march to this,’ this is treaty with stipulations as 
to place. 6 ‘ You operate for this length of time, I shall operate for this 

length of time,’ this is treaty with stipulations as to time. 7 ‘ You carry 

out this much work, I shall carry out this much work,’ this is treaty with 
stipulations as to objects to be achieved. 

8 If he were to think, ‘ The enemy will march against a region, with a 
mountain-fort, a forest-fort or a river-fort, separated by a forest, with supplies 
of grains and men and allied troops cut off, deficient in fodder, fuel and water, 
unknown, far distant, or with natives hostile, or one in which land is not 
available for the operations of the army, (and) I (shall march) against a region 
the reverse of this,’ in such a situation he should enter into a treaty with 
stipulations as to place. 

9 If he were to think, ‘ The enemy will operate at a time when there is 
excessive rain, heat or cold, when there is plenty of illness, when food and 
other articles of use are exhausted, which is a hindrance to the operations of 
the army, which is too short or too long for accommplishing the work, (and) 
I at a tirqe the reverse of this,’ in such a situation, he should enter into a treaty 
with stipulations as to time. 

7.6 

The two Sections may be said to extend over ss. 1-3 and 4-41 respectively; but they are 
really very closely connected. 

1 dvitiydm prakftim, arim; cf, 4, 2 sdwwi/ito is again the ori. — aom/nto- 
praydm : the vijigi^ and the ar i make a treaty for a common expedition against some other 
king or kings. 8 mi^amye : according to Cb Cs, the mjigtm has got more out of the expedi¬ 
tion ; he attacks bceause he is now superior. It may also be that it is the ari who has got 
more ; hence the ^commendation to fight him. If the vijig^n has got more, he has thereby 
already over-reached the enemy, and there would be no need to fight. See, however, 
s. 12 below. 

8 stands for supplies (grains, men etc.) from his own laud ; cf. 10,2.6. Accord¬ 

ing to the Siddhdniakaumudi on Pacini 4.4.71, vivadka or v1s)adha is a contrivance for carry¬ 
ing loads, a pole with slings at both ends carried on the shoulder. — For dsdra, see 10.2.7. 

—^ deiya * natives of the country ’ that is to be attacked ; these are anyahham * with 
different, i.e,, hostile feelings* towards the attacker. 
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^10 If he were to think, ‘ The enemy will achieve an object, easily 
recoverable (from him), causing revolt among the subjects, taking a long time, 
involving heavy losses and expenses, insignificant, bound up with troubles in 
future, Unwholesome, unlawful, opposed by the middle or neutral king, or 
ruinous to his own ally, (and) I (shall achieve) the reverse of this,’ in such a 
situation, he should enter into a treaty with stipulations as to objects to be 
achieved. 

11 By the fixing, in this manner, of place and time, of time and object, 
of place and object, and of place, time and object, the treaty with stipulations 
becomes seven-fold, 

12 In the case of that (treaty), he should start and establish his own 
undertakings right in advance and attack the enemy’s undertakings, 

18 Wishing to over-reach an enemy, who is vicious, hasty, contemptuous, 
slothful or ignorant, he should create confidence with a treaty, saying ‘ we 
are in alliance,’ without the fixing of place, time or object, and after finding 
the enemy’s weak point, strike at him ; this is (treaty) without stipulations. 

14 In that connection, the following occurs : 

15 The wise (conqueror), making one neighbouring king fight with 

another neighbouring king, should seize the territory of another, cutting 

off his party on all sides. 

16 Of a treaty, (there are) the desire to make a (treaty) not yet made, 
clinging fast to a treaty made, spoiling a treaty made and repair of what is 
broken, 17 Of war, there is open war, concealed war and silent war. 18 
Thus (we have) treaty and war. 

19 The examination of a new treaty in relation to conciliation and other 
means with their consequences, and the fixing of equal, weaker and stronger 
kings according to their strength^ is the desire to make a (treaty) not made. 

20 The observance, on both sides, of a (treaty) made, by means of what 
is agreeable and beneficial, and the canydng out of conditions as agreed upon 
and their safe-guarding (by seeing) that he may not be divided from the other 
party, is clinging fast to a treaty made. 

10 pratyadeyim : cf. 9.4,5^6 ; for the other terms, too, see 9,4,16-22. 

13 vyasam seems here ‘ vice ’ (Cb) rather than ‘ calamity.* 

14-15 These ss, appear to be out of context. They make no reference to saindhi, 
which is the topic under discussion. They might fit in with 7*4.16. It may be that they 
have got into the text at the wrong plac.e. It is also possible that it is a marginal conunent 
which has got into the text. 15 anyasya : this would seem to be the an, who is attacked 
by another king at the instance. 

19 parycmpam ‘ thorough investigation ’ of the possible consequences of a treaty and 
of the possibility of using sdman, dam etc. if the treaty is made, — akriacikir^d is a preli¬ 
minary investigation before a treaty is actually made. 

20 tvibandkana ‘ binding i.e., terms, conditions. — katham parasmdn m bhidyeta 
has the appearance of an indirect construction. 
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Violation (of the treaty) after establishing that the enemy deserves 
to have the treaty with him broken, by cheating (him) through treasonable 
persons, is spoiling a treaty made. 

22 Becoming reconciled with a servant or an ally who had deserted 
through some fault is repair of what is broken. 23 In that case, the deserter 
returning is of four kinds : one deserting and returning on good grounds, the 
reverse of this, one leaving on good grounds and returning without such 
grounds, and the reverse of this. 

24 One deserting because of the master’s fault and returning because of 
his virtue, (or) deserting because of the enemy’s virtue and returning because 
of his fault, is one deserting and returning on good grounds, fit to be made peace 
with. 

25 One deserting and returning because of his own fault ignoring the 
virtues of both, is one deserting and returning without ground, unfit to be 
made peace with, being fickle in mind. 

26 One deserting because of the master’s fault and returning from the 

enemy because of his own fault is one deserting on good grounds and returning 
without ground, about whom he should reflect, ‘ Has he come with the inten¬ 
tion of doing harm at the enemy’s instigation or through his own evilminded- 
ness, or knowing my enemy to be an exterminator of his enemy (returned) 
through fear of reprisal, or leaving the enemy, who is planning to exterminate 
me, returned out of a feeling of compassion ? ’ 27 On finding out, he should 

honour one with benevolent intentions, should keep away at a distance one 
with different intentions. 

28 One deserting because of his own fault and returning because of the 
enemy’s fault is one deserting without ground and returning on good grounds, 
about whom he should reflect, ‘ Will he make good my weak point ? Is he 
accustomed to live here? Do his people not find pleasure at the enemy’s 
place ? Is he in alliance with my allies ? Is he at war with my enemies ? Is 
he frightened of the greedy or cruel (enemy) or of (the enemy) in aUianee with 

21 du^oHsamdhdnena : it seems that the is to encourage his own du^yas 

to get in touch with the enemy ; if the latter were to entertain any proposals by these, 
his apasamdheyatd would thereby be established. 

22 avaiirnakriyd * repairing what is broken ’ is the same as apasriasamdhi in the title. 

26 parasya uccheUaram arnitram me jMtvd ; the deserter knows that the enemy to 

whom he had gone is severe on his enemies andfeai’s severe puuislkment from him as he 
himself is at fault (svado^na dgatah ); hence he returns to his old master. Meyer proposes 
mdm for we, his idea being that the deserter realises that the vijigi^u would uproot the 
enemy to whom he Ims gone overj hence fearing reprisals he returns. This is little likely. 
The vijiglpi in his thouglxts would not refer to himself as amitra, 

28 chidram me pUrayi^ati : these are in the form of questions. Tlie explanation in 
Cs * ho will widen my weak points, so that the enemy may easily strike at them ’ is quite 
unlikely. This deserter has returned because of the enemy’s fault; he could not be 
supposed to serve the enemy’s interests. — ^irusamhitdd : the ^atru is tlie deserter’s enemy 
(Cb). 
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iemy ? ^ 29 On finding out, he should keep him in accordance with his 
intentions. 

80 ‘ Destruction of what one has done, diminution of power, treating 
learning as a commodity, despair in hopes, eagerness for (seeing) different lands, 
lack of trust, or conflict with a powerful person are the occasions for leaving 
(the master),’ say the teachers. 81 ‘ Fear, lack of livelihood (and) resentment 

(are the main occasions),’ says Kautilya. 

32 Among these, one who has done harm to him should be abndoned, 
one who has done harm to the enemy should be made peace with, regarding 
one who has done harm to both, he should reflect as before. 

38 In case, however, it is absolutely necessary to make peace with 
one unfit to make peace with, he should take precautions with regard to that 
wherein the (other) has might. 

84 In repairing what is broken, ho should station one who belongs 
to the enemy’s party, if (on coming to him) he has conferred benefits, 
away (from himself), guarded till the end of his life. 

35 Or, he should make him fight against his master, or, if completely 
secured, make him a leader of the army against the enemy or forest tribes 
OP station him on one side on the frontier. 

86 Or, if not secured, he should sell him as a commodity, or 
(sell) even a secured one concealed by that one, blaming him with the fault 
of that (other one) himself, for the sake of making peace with the enemy. 

30 Mihanih : the 4akH seems to be that of the deserter rather than that of the king. 
Cb looks upon all these as defects of the king, not of the deserter. tndydpanyaivafn^ e.g., 
a clever minister going Over to the enemy for higher emoluments. —• de^alaulyam : this can 
harcUy mean‘troubleinthe country from flies, mosquitoes, etc. ’ (CbCs). — halavadvigra- 
hah ; the vigraha is that of the would-be deserter, hardly that of the king. 

33 The reading asamdheyatvena of the mss, is quite obviously faulty. — yatafi 

prahhdmh tatah, i.e., in that dan^ etc.) in wliich the returning deserter may be 

powerfiil. 

34 &yuhkfay&d iti : iti seems used because of d ; Meyer suggests ati or adhi for it; 
that is hardly an improvement, aripakmyam: though amMrnahriydmdhau indicates 
a prime deserter from the vljigi^u, it seems that in most of these stanzas a deserter from 
the enemy is to be understood. Cs understands ao enemy’s servant coming to the 
vijigwu, going back to the enemy and returning to the vijigim a second time. This 
seems hardly intended. 

35 bhartari : this is clearly the ari. — siddham who has been secured, i.e,, about whose 
loyalty there is no more any doubt. — umiirdtavisu : with this we have to construe 
cdrimm i the deserter may be sent to fight enemies or forest tribes. Meyer has ‘being 
given a command oyer alien troops or forest tribes.’ Cs construes amitrdtavim with k^ipet 
‘ should send him against enemies or forest tribes.’ It seems better, however, to look 
upon the last quarter as containing a separate clause. 

8^ panyam knrydt ‘ should sell him,’ i.e., hand him over to the enemy, the deserter’s 
old master, for a price. Cb Cs, however, explain ‘ should send him with goods for selling 
them. ’ Taat appears liardly possible in view of the usual meaning of this expression. 
Cf. 9.3.27 etc. —^ siddham vd tena samvrtam tasyaiva do^eiia ddu^ja ; this seems to mean 
that even the deserter proved loyal (siddham) may be sold to the eneniy, his old master, in 
place of or along with the one prove<t disloyal (tena, i.e., asiddhena and sarhortam covered, 
concealed); the loyal one is charged with the offence really committed by the asiddha one. 
Tlua is to be done in order that peace may be made with the enemy, who insists on the 
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87 Or, he should do away with him silently for the sake of the 
future ; and finding that the deserter who has returned is desirous of 
killing him in future, he should slay him. 

88 One who has come from the enemy is a danger, caused by his 
staying with the enemy; being of the nature of staying with a serpent, 
it suffers from the defect of constant fear, 

89 He becomes a cause of constant fear and dangerous even after¬ 
wards like (danger) to a 4dlmali tree from a pigeon feeding on plakm 
seeds. 

40-41 Open war is fighting at the place and time indicated ; creating 
fright, sudden assault, striking when there is error or a calamity, giving 
way and striking in one place, are types of concealed warfare ; that which 
concerns secret practices and instigations through secret agents is the 
mark of silent war. 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

SECTION 113 PEACE AND WAR CONNECTED WITH THE DUAL POLICY 

1 The conqueror should accept as ally the second member (of the circle 
of kings) in this manner. 2 He should march against a neighbouring king 
after joining forces with the neighbouring enemy if he were to think, ‘ (Thus) 

surrender of the loyal one {parasamdheyakdrai^iif.). The explanation in Cb swms to be, 

* if the deserter, after making a secret agreement with the enemy, were to kill the di^ya 
etc. of the enemy and thus show to the vijigt^u that he had supprestsed (or weakened) the 
enemy (and is therefore an honest deserter), the vijig^u should proclaim this offence (of 
trying to cheat him) and kill him, in order that this may serve as a lesson to otlier du?ym 
of the enemy who may think of deserting to him.’ This hardly appears meant. Buss, 
reads ‘ Otherwise if he is unreliable {asiddham) he may be made into a commodity for sale 
or handed over under the supervision of a reliable person so that he may not have contact 
With the enemy, by the way he to whom he is entrusted can be spoiled by him.’ 

37 hanydt may refer to open execution as against up&Mund ^amayet 

38 do^aht i.e., a source of danger. 

39 plah^abxjdidt kapotM : nominatives would have been better, in view of the com¬ 
parison of the abhyagata with the kapota. plak^a is the art of the Sdlmali , which is uprooted 
by the former’s seeds taking root at its base, being dropped there by the kapota. 

40 nirdi$U deh kdle ca : Cf. 10.3.23. —- mhhi^anam appears to be the same as vihMdkd 
of 10.4.14. 41 eMra tydgaghfdau ; this seems to refer to the tactics of making a show of 
yielding in one place and, when the enemy forces are lulled by a stmse of victory or are 
scattered, striking back in force at the same place ; cf. 10.3.4,0. Meyer would read ekasya 
‘ leaving in the lurch or killing one who is alone (eka)J* This is not mentioned in 10.3, the 
Section on kutayuddfia. Buss, has ekatra tydgaghdtau ‘ abandoning (a bogus ally) and 
destruction of him when alone.’ — mdtrkd ‘source, womb,’ i.e., types/ — yogagddhopa- 
jdpdrtham : artham is rather strange ; we expect the nominative ; we cannot render it by 

* for the sake of,* yoga and gUdhop'ijdpa are described at length from 12.2 to 13.4 below. 
The reading gU^dpa- is obviously faulty. 


7.7 

Cb is missing on Chapter8’7.7 to 7,18. 

I dvittydm prakrtim : see 7.6.1 above. - 
him, by making a pact^ of alliance with hiiu. 


. upagrhf^iydt ‘should secure support’ from 
2 sdmantam ; this is a third king against 
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not attack me in the rear, will ward off my rear enemy, will not go to 
the help of the king against whom I am marching, there will be double troops 
at my disposal, he will provide me with supplies and reinforcements, will 
prevent these from (reaching) the enemy, will crush for me the thorns on the 
way full of many dangers, will operate with his army against (the enemy’s) 
retreats in forts or forests, will place the king I am marching against in an 
unbearable danger or bring him to terms of peace, or as he receives his 
share of the gain, will create confidence in my other enemies.’ 

8 Or, resorting to the dual policy, he should seek to obtain from one of 
the neighbouring kings troops in return for treasury or treasury in return for 
troops. 4 Among them, from the stronger for a larger share, from the equal 
for an equal share, from the weaker for a smaller share, — this is an equal 
pact. 5 In the reverse case, it is an unequal pact. 6 By receiving a 
special gain in these two, there is over-reaching. 

7 A weaker king may bargain with a stronger king with the offer of a 
gain equal to his troops, when he is in a calamity or is addicted to what is 
harmful or is in trouble. 8 He with whom the bargain is made should 
fight if capable of doing harm to him; else he should make the pact, 

0 A weaker king, when in the same situation, may bargain with a 
stronger king with the offer of a gain greater than what is equal to the troops, 
for the sake of recouping his diminished powers and might or for the sake of 
guarding his base or rear when going after an object which it is possible to 
secure. 10 He with whom the bargain is made should help one with 
honourable intentions, else light. 

11 A weaker king, entrenched in a fort or supported by an ally, may 
bargain with a stronger king on whom a calamity has fallen or who has a weak 
point among his subjects or to whom troubles have come, with the offer of a 
gain less than what is equal to his troops, when intending to march against an 

whom tUe vljiglsu would march in alliance with his enemy (s&mantena sambhuya). —• bala- 
dvaigur^yam from Gn Cs is absolutely necessary. — durgdtavyapasdre^u t a durga or atavi 
would provide a place of refuge {apasdra) for the yatuvya. 

8 dmidhXbhiUah, i.e., making a pact with his usual enemy in order to make war on 
another king, 5 viparyaye : there are two viparyayas in each case ; e.g., from a jy^dn, 
a sama amia or a kina ama^ instead of adhika. There are thus six vi^ama samdhis, — 
tUe^aldbhdd: according to Cn, the vUe^a lies in quality rather than quantity, e.g., gain of 
money rather than of ally or of land rather than of money, as in 7.9.1. — aiisamdhih ‘ exces¬ 
sive treaty,Vis over-reaching or cheating, which is what the word usually means. 

7 anarthinam ; for anartha see. 9.7.7. —^ balasamena, i.e., in proportion to the number 
of troops, desired from him. This is a tri^arm samdhi as the stronger king is offered not 
adhika, but scma arh^a^ 8 panitah is the jydydn in difficulties. Advice is given to both 
sides in this text. 

9 evambhutahy i.e., when he is vymanin etc. as in s. 7. — smhbhdivydirtha^ is an object 
that can conceivably be achieved. — jydydmscfm mUftena ; this thus is a sama samdhi, 

11 jdiavyasanaprakrtirandhram ; this should be understood as containing two ideas, 
jdtavyasanam ixndjdtaprakftirandhram, Tlius Cn, which, however, refers randhra to kruddha^ 
Ixibdha etc. who are likely seceders. It is more likely that the reference is to k?iya, lubdha 
and virakta (and apaearita) as constituting tl^e randhra of the subjects. Meyer has a single 
idea *in whom a weak point in the form of a calamity of a constituent has appeared.’ — 
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[Xy over a short route or when intending to secure a gain without a fight or 
(a gain) of which the attainment is certain. 12 He with whom the bargain 
is made should fight if capable of doing harm to him, else make the pact. 

18 A stronger king, (even when) without a weakness or a calamity, 
may accept a lesser gain when intending to make (a weaker king) who made a 
bad start in his undertaking siifter greater losses and expenses, or when 
intending to get his own treasonable troops killed, or when intending to bring 
to his side (the weaker king’s) treasonable troops, or when intending to cause 
trouble to (his own enemy) fit to be harassed or exterminated through the 
weaker king, or if he, attaching importance to peace, has honourable intentions, 
14 Joining force;s with one who has honourable intentions, he should seek 
to achieve his object, else fight. 

15 In the same way, an equal should over-reach or help an equal. 

16 An equal may bargain with a gain equal to the troops, for (troops) 
capable of fighting against the particular kind of the enemy’s troops or against 
those of the ally or forest troops, or for (troops) that would serve as a guide 
in terrains unfavourable to the enemy or for guarding his base or rear. 17 He 
with whom the bargain is made should help one with honourable intentions, 
otherwise he should fight. 

18 An equal may bargain with the offer of a gain less than equal to the 
troops with one on whom a calamity has fallen or who has a weak point among 
his subjects or who is opposed by many (kings) or when he himself can get help 
from another source. 19 He with whom the bargain is made should fight if 
capable of doing harm to him, else make the pact. 

20 An equal, in this situation himself, should bargain with the offer of a 
gain greater than what is equal to the troops, if his affairs are dependent on 

durgamUfapfati^tabdho vd : it seems that vd shows the option between durga and mitra 
in the compound* This expression can hardly be understood as an option to what follows 
as in Cn. It describes the situation of the kina and not hisintention s. Mnm as another 
object to ydtukdmah is rather odd* It is unneoessary. — jydydmsam hinena is a vi^ama 
BOfhdhi. 

18 arandhravyasano vd ; again vd may show the option between randhra and vyasana. 
This expression is the negative of jdtavyasana- etc. in s. 11. — yoktukdmah t the sense of 
the causal seems implicit. —• prandsay is here * to kill,* hardly ‘ to send into exile.* 

15 evam, i.e., as in ss. 13-14. 

16 pardnUcanya pratyanlkamt i.e,, the kind of troops tliat* would be suitable for use 
against the troops that the enemy would be using. Considerations mentioned in 9.2.26-28 
would seem to apply, — mitratavlndm: we have to supply pratyanikam* The ally and 
forest troops are those of the enemy. — vibhumi * terrain which is unsuitable.’ deHka 
seems to mean ‘who can point out,’ i.e., able to guide. balasatnem is proposed for 
samabalena in conformity with the reading in ss. 20, 24, 27 and 29. samabaia is inappro¬ 
priate with Idbha. Similarly, balasamad is proposed in s. 18. 

18 anyato labhamdno i)di if the king wanting troops can get them from another 
source, the sama^ with whom negotiations are going on, may ftnd the getting more 

powerful without himself getting any gain; be might therefore pi-eter a smaller gain. Meyer 
(in the Berechtigung) finally prefers dtabhrmdnah * if tlie vijigt^u cannot get help from any 
other source.* In that case, ol^cring a smaller gain is quite inconceivable. 

20 kattavyabalak: the building up of an army is meant. This and the last case 
are viparyaym of the second kind of sarm samthi {samdt samena)» 
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aeighbouring king or when his strength is to be built up. 21 He with 
whom the bargain is made should help one with honourable intentions, other* 
wise fight. 

22 One may ask for more (gain) from a stronger, a weaker or an equal, 
if intending to strike at him when a calamity has befallen him or his subjects 
show a weakness, or if intending to ruin Ins undertaking that may have been 
well started or that may be sure of success, or if intending to strike at his base 
or expedition, or if he is getting more from the king against whom (the other) 
is marching. 28 The one, asked for more, may give more for the sake of 
protecting his own troops when intending to crush another’s unassailable fort 
or allied or forest troops by means of enemy troops, or when intending to make 
the enemy troops suifer losses and expenses on a distant or prolonged expedi¬ 
tion, or when intending to exterminate the enemy himself after growing in 
power through his troops, or when intending to take the enemy troops himself. 

24 A stronger king may bargain with a weaker king with the offer of a 
gain greater than what is equal to the troops, when intending to get him in his 
power under the pretext of the enemy to be attacked, or when intending to 
exterminate him after exterminating the enemy, or when, after making the 
bestowal, intending to recover it (later). 25 He with whom the bargain is 
made should fight if capable of doing harm to him, otherwise make the pact. 
26 Or, he should enter into an alliance with the king to be attacked (by the 
other), or should give treasonable or alien or forest troops. 

27 A stronger king, suffering from a calamity or a weak point among 
his subjects, may bargain with a weaker one with the offer of a gain equal to 
the troops. 28 He with whom the bargain is made should fight if capable 
of doing harm to him, otherwise make the pact. 

29 A stronger king may bargain with a weaker one who is in this situa¬ 
tion with the offer of a gain less than what is equal to the troops. 30 He with 
whom the bargain is made should fight if capable of doing him harm, otherwise 
make the pact. 

81 The one to whom a pact is proposed and the one proposing the 
pact should first find out the motives ; then after reflecting on both sides, 
he should follow the course wherein lies his well-being. 

22 hhUyo jfdeeta : this seems to imply a demand for additional jgain some time after 
the pact is made. — y&tavydd bhuyo labhamano : the threat held out is, if you do not give 
me more, I can get it from your enemy and help him with troops to fight against you. 
28 paradai^^im Mdiukdmah : Cn Cs think ihht para is the ydtavya. But para as the enemy 
whose troops are borrowed is definitely better; it is these troops that are to be appropriated. 

24 jy&yan vd tot jydydmsam is from Cs. The latter i s unlikely as the case of jydydm- 
$am Idbhena in discussed already in s. 9 — yfMvydpadeiem i the idea is, the request 

for troops for fighting a ydiavya is only a pretext; the real intention is to weaken the kina 
by taking his troops and thus get him in his power. tydga is that of the higher gain. — 
Tliis and the case in s. 27 are viparyayas of the third scma samdhi (hindd hinena), 

81 ddati : Cn has afo, Cs dto. But ddau seems better. — kdrapam, i,e., motives of the 
other party. ubhayatah * on both sides ’ may refer to the two sides of the papita and the 
pariamdna, or to the two alternatives of peace and war (Cn Cs). Cn remarks that panita 
and patjumdna refer to the different situations in which the vijigigu may find himself. 
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SECTION 114 CONDUCT (PROPER) FOR THE KING ABOUT TO BE ATTACKED 
SECTION 115 DIFFERENT KINDS OP ALLIES FIT TO BE HELPED 

1 The vulnerable king, about to be attacked, should bargain with one of 
the confederates with the offer of double the gain, with the intention of 
I’emoving the motive of the alliance or of destroying it. 2 Proposing the 
bargain, he should describe to him (likely) losses, expenses, marches, hindran¬ 
ces, benefits to enemies and danger to his person. 3 If he agrees, he 
should bestow wealth on him. 4 Or, making him entertain enmity towards 
the others, he should divide him (from them). 

5 When intending to make one who has made a bad start in his under¬ 
taking suffer further losses and expenses, or when intending to obstruct the 
success of his expedition that has begun well, or when intending to strike at 
his base or expedition, or when intending to ask for more again after becoming 
allied with the king to be attacked, one may accept a small gain in the present 
and a large gain in the future, even when difficulties of money have arisen or 
he has no confidence in that (other king). 

6 When he sees a benefit to liis ally or harm to his enemy, with a conti¬ 
nuity of advantage to himself, or when he intends to make the king who has 
helped him before help him further, he should forgo a great gain in the present 
and seek a small gain in the future. 

7 When he wants to save a king engaged in a fight with traitors or enemies 
or with a stronger king seeking to seize his kingdom, or when he wants to make 

7,8 

The two Sections are contained in ss. 1-4 and 11-34 re?ipectively. Ss. 5-10 do not belong 
to either, but continue the topic of the last Chapter {Section 113). — yafavyavfttih i Cn Cs 
and Meyer have ‘ conduct of as well as conduct towards the ydtavya,' Of the latter there 
is little trace. 

1 samdhikdrariam ‘the reason why the alliance was made,’ viz., the gain. — Mdtu- 
kdmah ‘ to take away,’ i.e., to remove it. How to do this is explained in ss. 2-8 (Cn). — 
vihantukamah r this is explained in s. 4 (Cn). 2 panamdnah is from Cn for prapatnitafi 
of the mss. Cf. 7.7.81 above. Cs reads prapaniid. — kmyavyaya- etc.; cf. 7.2.2. 4 
visamvddayet : make him disagree with the others and thus divide him from them. 

5 svdrahdhdm va ydtrmiddhim : strictly svarahdka goes with ydtrd, not with siddhi ; 
this is an ekadeUn compound. Meyer prefers the reading svdmbdham ... -siddham and 
understands svdrabdham as an accusative of relation ‘when a thing has well begun.’ Tliat 
is doubtful. — prahartukdmah is read as in 7.7.22 tor praUhartukdmafL, It seems supported 
by Cn. — pratyMp^nnarfhakrcckrah: the sense of apt is to be underwood with this expres¬ 
sion, as also with mi^astah. The two expressions do not refer to any ulterior motives like 
the earlier clauses. For the former expression, cf. 5.2.1. — This s. can hardly be regarded 
as describing the behaviour of a confederate towards the ydiavya, as in Cs. ydiavyrna^- 
hitfOfi in one of the clauses precludes that. 

6 artfidnubaiidhim: as ».7.14 shows, this should be regarded as an adjective to 
mitropakdram and amitropaghdiam, — kdrayituMmafy ; the object upakdram has to be 
understood, bhtlyah should have come before this word, not after. 

7 muldharei(ia : see 7.2.14 above. tothdoidham upakdram, i.e., the saving of himself 
when there may be need for it in the future. — sambandhdveksi; Cs reads -peifcai and explains 
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ing) render the same kind of help (to himself) or when he takes relation¬ 
ship into consideration, he should not accept a gain in the present and in the 
future. 

8 When after making a pact he intends to violate it, or when he intends 
to bring about the impoverishment of the enemy’s subjects or the breaking up 
of his alliance with his allies or foes, or when apprehensive of any attack by the 
enemy, he should demand a gain not received or more. 9 With respect to 
that, the other should consider the order (of preference) in the present and in 
the future. 10 By that are explained the earlier (cases). 

11 But when the enemy and the conqueror help each his respective ally, 
a special advantage (results) from an ally whose undertaking is possible or 
sound or productive or who is resolute in his undertakings or who has loyal 
subjects. 12 One with a possible undertaking starts a work capable of 
accomplishment, one with a sound undertaking (starts a work) free from 
defects, one with a productive undertaking what leads to goods results. 13 
One resolute in his undertakings does not stop without completing his work. 
14 One with loyal subjects accomplishes bis work even with a little help, 
since he has (already) good helpmates. 15 These (allies), when they have 
achieved their objects, easily and abundantly oblige (in return). 16 The 
reverse of these should not be helped. 

17 In case the two give help to the same individual, he who helps his 
ally or a better ally (of his) over-reaches (the other). 18 For, from the ally 
he attains his own advancement, the other (gets only) losses, expenses, marches 
and beneficence to enemies. 19 And the enemy, on achieving his object, 
becomes hostile. 

20 But when the two help the middle king, he who helps the middle 
king when he is his ally or a better ally, over-reaches (the other). 21 For, 
from the ally he attains his own advancement, the other (gets only) losses, 
expenses, marches and beneficence to enemies. 22 If the middle king, after 
being helped, turns hostile, the enemy over-reaches (the conqueror). 28 For, 

* expecting a marriage alliance with the y&tavya' It is doubtful if the yutavya comes into 
the picture at all. 

8 pardbhiyogdt i the para appears to be the enemy who is asking for troops. To 
prevent an attack on himself with the help of Uis own troops, a large amount is demanded. — 
4ankamanah : a after this seems necessary. -7- aprdptam implies demand for immediate 
payment of what was agreed. 9 tarn is merely an accusative of reference, * with reference 
to him.’ — /tmmaw, i.e., what would be best to do in the present and in future. 10 pUrve 
refers to the cases of ss. 5-7. 

12 drabhate in the indicative is from Cn for drabheta; that is in keeping with the verbs 
in the following ss. 16 pratilomd is again from Cn. For pratilome of the mss. we sltould 
expect prdtiJomye, 

17 mitrataram : though an ally of both, he is more friendly towards one of them. 
19 4atruh : this is the mitra or mitratara of the other party. — vaigupyam hag the sense 
of ‘ hostility.’ Cf. in 8. 22 below. 
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(s® ^Uy) the enemy of the middle king, who had made exertions, 
(but) who has now deserted (him) and come to him with a common goal. 

24 By that is explained help to the neutral king. 

25 In the matter of giving a portion of one’s troops to the middle or 
neutral king, he who gives troops that are breve, skilled in the use of weapons, 
able to put up with troubles or loyal, is over-reached. 26 The opposite kind 
over-reaches. 

27 Where, however, the troops, when sent, can accomplish that object 
as well as others, he should give any of the hereditary, hired, banded, allied 
or forest troops, when the place and time are known, or alien and forest troops, 
when the place is distant and time long. 

28 But if he were to think of a king, ‘ On achiving his object, he will 
appropriate my troops, or will camp them among alien or forest troops or in an 
unsuitable region or season, or might render them unserviceable,’ then he 
should not help him on the pretext that his troops are engaged (elsewhere). 
29 If, however, he has necessarily to be given help in this manner, he should 
give him troops able to put up with that occasion (only). 30 And till the 
end (of the campaign) he . should get them to encamp and fight (in another 
place ?) and guard them from the calamities of an army. 81 And when the 
other has achieved his object, he should, under some pretext, get them remo ved 
from him. 82 Or, he should give him treasonable, alien or forest troops. 83 
Or, making a treaty with the king to be attacked, he should over-reach him. 

84 For, when the gain is equal there should be peace, when unequal 
war is considered (desirable) for the equal, weaker and stronger kings. 
Thus have peace and war been described. 

23 kr^praydmm eto.: it is the vijigifu who had made the effort to help the rmdhmma ; 
but since the latter has turned hostile {vigum), he has become his enemy 
80 he deserts thfi madhyamu (apasrla) and makes common cause with his usual enemv 
who thus scores over him. emrtha is hostility towards the madhyama. 

23 Cn specifloally adds that this does not apply to troops lent to one’s allies. 

27 dax^h prahitah etc.: the mss. read pratihatah. One may understand that the 
troops given are repulsed, being cowardly etc., and so better troops are demanded of him. 
He may give such, if more objects can be achieved. But in the text there is no mention 
of a fresh demand or a demand for better troops. The idea is simply that when a 
number of objects can be attained by sending troops, good troops may be given. This is 
an exception to s. 25 as shown by f«. — tam va c&rtham : the va is unnecessary — 
upalabdha ‘ acquainted with ’ (Cn); rather ‘ known ’. 

28 aphalarh kurySt: cf. 9.2.11, which shows that ‘ might deprive it Of the reward due 

after the enemy’s defeat’ (Cn Cs) is not likely. What is meant is rendering them unservice¬ 
able or useless for fighting by neglecting to take proper cate of them, -de,fmo nainam 
from Cs is quite necessary for the sense. 29 tatkalasaham may mean < capable of fighting 
m that season only ’ or ‘ enabUng him to tide over that occa..sion.’ Meyer has ‘raised at that 
time only ’, i.e., not seasoned. 80 vdsayed etc.: it seems some such word sisanuatra (i e 
at a place a way from where the other king’s troops are operating) or dmnnam (near himself)’ 
has dropped out. — fwfaegosonas are enumerated in 8.5 below. ’ 

34 pie stanaa forms the conclusion of the discussion in the last Cliapter, the two 

SoBtions mthisChapterbeingonly special cases of the Section in thatChapter. — uklah 
»3»»ii»i»tA!ran»aA : the plurals are from Cn Cs, supported by the title of Section 113. 
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SECTION 116 PACTS FOR (SECURING) AN ALLY, MONEY, LAND AND 
AN UNDERTAKING 

(i) Pact for an Ally (ii) Pact for Money 

1 When marching after making a pact, of the gains of an ally, money 
and land, the gain of each later one is preferable to that of each earlier one. 
2 For, an ally and money come from the gain of land, (and) an ally from the 
gain of money. 3 Or, that gain, which when secured helps in securing one 
of the remaining two (is preferable). 

4 ‘ Let us tw^o secure an ally each,’ this and the like is an equal pact. 
5 ‘ You secure an ally (I, one of the other two),’ this and the like is an 
unequal pact. 6 By securing a special gain in these two (cases), there is oyer- 
reaching. 

7 In an equal pact, however, he who secures an excellent ally or an ally 
in the ally’s difficulty, over-reaches. 8 For, troubles produce firmness in 
friendship. 

9 Even in the case of an ally’s difficulty, (when there is a choice) between 
one who is constant but not under control and one inconstant but under 
control, ‘ The constant, though not under control, is preferable ; for he, though 
not helping, does not do harm,’ say the teachers. 10 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya 

11 One under control, though inconstant, is preferable. 12 As long as he 
helps, he becomes an ally; for, the characteristic of an ally is conferring 
benefit. 

13 Even between two allies under control, (when there is a choice) 
between one rendering abundant help but inconstant and one rendering small 
help but constant, ‘ The one rendering abundant help, though inconstant, is 
preferable; one rendering abundant help, though inconstant, gives great 
help in a short time and provides against large items of expenditure,’ say the 
teachers. 14 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 15 The constant one, though giving 
small help, is preferable. 16 The inconstant, though capable of great help, 

7.0 

Section 116 is spread over the four Chapters 0 to 12;. 

4 tvam cdham m mitram : the same king is not sought as an ally by both ; each seeks 
a different king as Ijis ally. tvam mUram : we have to supply aham hiranyam bhUmim vd, 

7 sampartnam, i.e., possessed otmitrasampad as in 6.1.12. — mitrakrcchret i.e., when the 
king whose alliance is sought is in difficulties (Cn Cs). Meyer has ‘ when the vijigi^ is in 
need of an ally.’ This is unlikely ; the apod in the next s. is not that of the conqueror, for 
the question of his own firipaness in friendship is iri*eleyant when it is a matter of scoring 
over the rival. 

12 Russ, compares iSi^ipdlavadha, 2-87 : upakartra *ripd saihdhir na mitrexidpakdrind, 
upakdrdpakdran hi lak^am laksariom etayoh' 

18 makdbhogam : bhoga ‘ enjoyment (of his resources)* conveys the sense of help 
received from him. 16 upahdrabMydd *. the fear is that he may really have to give the 
help expected of him. 
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through fear of (having to render) help or after giving help strives to 
take it back. 17 The constant one, giving a small help, rendering the small 
help continuously, renders great help over a long period of time. 

18 As between a big ally mobilising slowly and a small ally mobilising 
quickly, ‘ The big ally, mobilising slowly, gives great prestige, and when he 
does mobilise, he secures the object,’ say the teachers. 19 ‘No,’ says 
Kautilya. 20 A small ally mobilising quickly is preferable. 21 The sm^l 
ally mobilising quickly does not allow the time for action to pass, and because 
of his weakness becomes fit to be used at one’s will, not so the other, with an 
extensive territory. 

22 As between dispersed troops and troops not under control, ‘ Dispersed 
troops can be collected together again, being under control,’ say the teachers. 
28 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 24 Troops not under control are better. 25 For, 
uncontrolled troops can be brought under control by conciliation and other 
means; the other (kind), being engaged in their work, cannot be collected 
together. 

26 As between an ally giving the help of men and one giving the help of 
money, ‘ The ally giving the help of men is preferable ; the ally giving the help 
of men gives prestige and when he mobilises, he achieves the object,’ say the 
teachers. 27 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 28 The ally giving the help of money 
is preferable. 29 For, the use of money is made at aU times, only some¬ 
times that of troops. 80 And with money, troops and other objects of desire 
are obtained. 

81 As between an ally giving the help of money and one giving the help 
of land, ‘ The one giving the help of money, being possessed of mobility, 
enables one to meet all expenses,’ say the teachers. 82 ‘No,’ says Kautilya. 

88 That an ally and money come from the acquisition of land has been stated 
before. 34 Therefore, the ally giving the help of land is preferable. 

18 gwrusamuUharth * heavy to rise,’ i.e., taking a long time to get his troops ready. — 
pratapa, as Meyer points out, refers to prestige among the kings. — Ss. 20-23 are missing 
in Ml showing that it was not the exemplar for Gl. prakf^tabhmimm : Cs renders j>rakf?ta 
by ‘ distant Meyer by ‘ extensive, wide-flimg.’ The latter appears better in the present 
context. Cf., however, 7,0.8. The taddhita form of bhauma has little significance. 

22 mk^iptmainyam ; though the discussion is about allies, and we can easily supply 
mitram after this, the ss. that follow consider the question of troops as such. The fact that 
the ally’s armies are primarily meant can be easily understood, vik^pta ‘ scattered,’ i.e., 
dispersed in more than one place, not necessarily on different missions (as Cs has it). Cf! 
9,2.11. 25 kdryavydsaktam : the kdrya seems to refer to the normal peaceful avocations 
of the soldiers, vik^epa thus almost amounts to disbandment. 

29 yogah ‘ union with ’ refers to the use to which it can be put. 

31 There can be no doubt that gatimativdt from Cn is the correct reading. The question 
of the ally’s prudence (matimattvatt which Meyer pmfers) is hardly relevant. Of course, it is 
hiranya that is mobile, the ally only secondarily so. 38 purastdt : in s. 2 above. 
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When help in men (from two allies) is equal, valour, ability to put up 
with troubles, loyalty or the gain of all troops from the side of the ally 
becomes a special advantage. 

36 When the help in money is equal, getting the things asked for, plenti¬ 
fulness, smallness of exertion and continuity become a special advantage. 

37 With respect to that, the following occurs : 

38 A perfect ally is said to have six qualities, namely, constant, 
under control, quickly mobilising, hereditary, great and not given to 
double-dealing, 

39 One, that is protected and that protects out of love, without 
(consideration of) money, with relationship grown since old times, is called 
the constant ally. 

40 One under control is said to be three-fold, helping with all, with 
various or with great resources; giving help on one side, on both sides 
and on all sides is another (three-fold ally under control). 

41 One who, whether receiving or giving (help), lives by doing 
barm to (one’s) enemies, and is possessed of a fort or forest as a place of 
retreat, is a constant ally, (but) not under control. 

42 He who, when engaged in war with another or even when only in 
a light calamity, makes a pact for help, is an ally under control, but not 
constant. 

48 Now one related by a common objective, helpful and never 
changing, is the ally endowed with the nature of an ally, not given to 
double-dealing in times of trouble. 

85 sarmbalaldbhoh may be ‘ getting all types of troops ’ or ‘ getting all the troops the 
ally has.’ miirahddd : fcula does not seem to have much significance. 

36 sdtdiyam ca from Cn Cs is obviously preferable to sdtatydc ca. 

87 It is possible that this passage in ss, 37-49 is not genuine, like the other passage 
(7.6.14-16) introdticed with the words tatraiiad hhavati. It is not the usual practice of this 
text to introduce quotations in this manner. The stanzas have the appearance of being 
explanatory comments on expressions used in the text, which, however, do not stand in 
need of much explanation. 

88 This is a repetition of 6.1.12. 

40 For the terms see 7.16.10-15 below. — aparam : we have to understand trividharh 
va§yam, 

41 durgdtavyapasdri : cf. 7.7.2. 

42 upakdrdya : a pact for mtual aid seems meant. 

43 It is proposed to read ekdrthendUia sambaddham for ekdrthendrthasainbandham of 
the mss. One ariha in the latter is superfluous. For the expression, cf. 7.8.23, also 9.2.17, 
which make ekdrthdmrtha-i with ariha and anartha common) of Cn Cs less likjely, 
though possible in itself. 




KAUTIIilYA ARTHASASTRA 

The ally is permanent because of (exclusive) feelings of friend¬ 
ship, fickle because of (his feelings) being common to the enemy, 
indifferent when not interested in either, with feelings for both when 
interested in the two. 

45 That ally, (really) an enemy of the conqueror, who has become 
a buffer (between two strong kings), does not help, being not placed under 
obligations or being unable to help. 

46 The ally who, (though) dear to the enemy or deserving to be 
protected or honoured by him or related to him, gives help, is common to 
the enemy. 

47 The (ally) with an extensive territory, contented, strong and 
indolent becomes indifferent, (also) one disrespected because of a calamity. 

48 One who, because of his weakness, is subservient to the pro¬ 
sperity of the enemy and the leader and is not treated as an enemy by 
either, should be known as (the ally) with feelings for both. 

49 He, who would remain negligent about an ally who had deserted 
with or without reason and who has returned with or without reason, 
embraces death. 

44 The explanation of Cn i s followed in the first half, understanding asddh&rai^ (with 
mitrabhdvdt) in the description of a dhruva ally and understanding miirahhaom (after 
Mmsddhdrariat) in that of a cala ally. In the second half, Cn understands uddsinam as only' 
a description of the ubfiayahhavin. However, not only in this stanza but also in 47 and 48 
udUsina seems distinguished from ubhayabhdvin, Meyer translates this s. * an ally, firm 
because of his friendly feelings, but vacillating because he has common interests with the 
enemy, indifferent to neither of the two, is ubfiayabhdvin,^ That the ally can he dhruva and 
cala at the same time is doubtfil. 

45 amitram seems used in the neuter because it is in apposition to mitram. — antar^ 

dhitdmgatam : cf» 7.13.25. The idea is, an enemy of the conqueror, finding himself between 
two strong kings and in the position of a buffer to the becomes his ally. Such an aUy, 

of course, is unhelpful. — It is proposed to read an amgraha with nivi^tam corresponding 
to^ Mam in Cs. With nivi^tam, Cs has ‘ resolved on helping, but incapable of doing so,’ 
which seems little likely, upakdre anivista may be understood in the sense of ‘ not placed 
under obligations ’; of. 7.18.37 for the idiom. Being an amitra, he had not been helped 
by tiie vijigl^u before. 

46 It is proposed to iea.<lpiljya7h sambaddham. Withpujyasambandham, Cn Cs explain 
* related to one worthy of honour (by the vijiglpt himself), ’ It seems, however, that in view 
of vd, parasya is to be construed with these words, in which case the reading proposed 
would be definitely better. 

47 prahr^tabhainnam : see s. 21 above. Cn Cs understand each single term in the 
first half as making a type of uddsina. -- vyasandd: tlie calamity seems to be that of the 
vijigi?u. Cn has ‘ in the ally’s calamity ’; for that vyasane would be expected. Cs also has 
‘ because of the ally’s vice.* 

48 Cn Cs regard ubhayabhdvin as the name for all types mentioned in ss. 44-48. It 
seems, however,that uhhayabhavin is restricted only to this s., except for a different descrip¬ 
tion in s. 44. Cf. 7,18.34 ff., where ubhayabhdvin is not mentioned at all. In fact, 7.18.29 
makes the present discussion superfluous and hence suspect. It also seems clear that the 
stanzas are dt rived from different sources. 

49 kdrat^dkdram -*: a vd is implied between kdrana and akdraipx. Most mss. show 
kdraridkararM-- ‘ when a cause has not arisen,’ which is not happy. Cf. 7.6-23 ff. 
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As between a small but quick gain and a large gain after a long time, 
X€ small but quick gain is preferable, if in consonance with the undertaking, 
the place and the time/ say the teachers. 51 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 

52 A large gain after a long time is preferable, if not liable to disappear 
(and if) of the nature of a seed; in the reverse case, the former. 

58 On thus perceiving the presence of excellence in a gain or a 
portion of a gain, which is definite, he should march after making pacts 
with confederates, being intent on achieving his own object. 

CHAPTER TEN 


SECTION 116 (Continued) 

(hi) Pact for Land 

1 ‘ Let us two obtain land/ this is a pact for land. 

2 Of the two, he who obtains land possessed of excellences, when need 
for it has arisen, over-reaches, 

3 In case there is an equal acquisition of excellent land, he who obtains 
land after attacking a strong king over-reachers. 4 For, be secures acquisi¬ 
tion of land, weakening of the enemy and prestige. 5 It is true that in 
obtaining land from a weak king, there is ease. G But the gain of land is 
poor and his neighbour, (who was) an ally, becomes an enemy, 

7 In case the strength (of kings overthrown) is equal/he who obtains 
land after uprooting a firmly entrenched enemy, over-reaches. 8 For, the 
acquisition of a fort brings about the protection of his own land and the 
repulsion of enemies and forest tribes. 

9 In case of acquisition of land from a moving enemy, (there is) special 
advantage from a weak neighbour, 10 For, (land) with a weak neighbour 
has its well-being and i^curity quickly augmented. 11 Land with a strong 
neighbour is the opposite of this and becomes ruinous to the treasury and the 
anny, 

50 This B. and the following two as. retcv to hiranyasamdki* 52 bijasadharmdf i.e*, 
yielding abundant gains in the future, — viparyaye, i.e., if it is vifdpdtf and not bijasa- 
dlmrmd* 

56 dhruve is to be constnied with Idbhe as well as Idbhdm^* 

7,10 

2 sampanndmf i.e., possessed of the excellences of a janapoda as in 6.1.8, 

4 icUrukarsamm : Mm is the strong king of the last s., whose land he has conquered. 
6 tatsdmantahf i.e., the neighbour of the weak king whose overthrow has brought the 
vijigt^u into contiguity with him ; so by theory, he becomes the enemy, when 

formerly he was his ally, being one state away. 

7 sthitaiatfu ivS clearly one who has a fort; so caldmitra is an enemy without a fort. 
8 amitrd^avi- from Cn Cs is quite necessary. Cf. 1.13.15, 

0 iakya is obviously paraphrased by durbala, 10 bhavati in the singular is necessaiyf 
bhiimih is used in the singular throughout. 


• \ %\ 

KAUTILIYA ABTHASASTKA 

As between excellent land with permanent enemies and one with 
few excellences without permanent enemies, ^ The excellent land with per¬ 
manent enemies is preferable; for, excellent land enables one to secure 
treasury and army, and these two destroy enemies,’ say the teachers. 18 
‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 14 In acquiring land with permanent enemies, there is 
a greater acquisition of enemirs. 15 And a permanent enemy remains an 
enemy whether he is obliged or injured ; the impermanent enemy, however, 
ceases to be so through obligations (conferred on him) or by desisting from 
injury (to him), 

16 The land, whose frontiers have many forts (beyond them) and are 
never devoid of robber-bands or Mleccha forest tribes, is one with permanent 
enemies ; in the reverse case, it is one without permanent enemies. 

17 As between a small proximate land and a big land that is distant, 
the small proximate land is preferable. 18 For, it is easy to obtain, to 
protect and to get it to rescue (oneself). 19 The distant one is the opposite 
of this. 

20 Even of two distant lands, as between land held by troops and one 
held by itself, the one held by itself is preferable. 21 For, it is held by the 
treasury and the army produced within itself. 22 That held by troops is 
the opposite of this, (being merely) a station for troops. 

28 As between acquisition of land from a foolish king and from a wise 
king, the acquisition of land from a foolish king is preferable. 24 For, it is 
easy to obtain and protect and cannot be taken back. 25 That from a wise 
king is the opposite of this, being loyal (to him). 

26 As between an enemy fit to be harassed and an enemy fit to be 
exterminated, acquisition of land from an enemy fit to be exterminated is 
preferable. 27 For, the king fit to be exterminated, being without support 
or with a weak support, is deserted by his subjects when, on being attacked, 
he wishes to flee taking with him the treasury and the army, not the one fit to 
be harassed, entrenched in a fort or supported by an ally. 

28 Even of two kings entrenched in a fort, one in a land-fort and the 
other in a river-fort, the acquisition of land from one in a land-fort is preferable. 
29 For, a land-fort is easy to besiege, to storm and to assault suddenly and 
does not allow the enemy to slip out. 80 A river-fort, however, causes 

16 mlecchdtavibhih: mleccha is an adjective to afavit not an independent substantive. 

18 abhisdrayitum from the causal of ahhi-§T * to make (the land) go to the rescue of 
as Cs makes clear, * to make it a refuge in times of distress.’ 

22 dar^sthdnamf i-e., a sort of a place for the camping of the army. 

26 pi^niyo : see 6.2.16. 

29 aoamarda is described in 13.4. — ani^rdoi- with the visarga as in Csis to be pre¬ 
ferred. 80 udakam capdiavyam ‘ tliere is water fit for drinking ’ (Cn Cs Meyer); this does 
not have the look of being a hardship for the vijigl^Ut whict is what is expected to be men¬ 
tioned; the whole river could not be enclosed in the fort to prevent the vijigi^u from 
using its water, pdt-avyam can also mean ‘to be guarded’, but that seems less likely. 



umsT^y 



exertion, and water has to be drunk and it yields livelihood to the 
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enemy. 


81 As between an enemy in a river-fort and an enemy in a moxmtain- 
£oi*t, acquisition of land from one in a river-fort is pi*eferable. 82 For, 
a river-fort can be conquered by means of elephants, bridges of wooden posts, 
embankments and boats, it is of varying depth and its water can be made to 
flow away. 88 A mountain-fort, however, is easy to protect, difficult to day 
siege to, difficult to climb ; and even if one (part) is breached, the destruction 
of all does not follow ; and (there can be) throwing down of rocks and trees on 
those doing great damage. 

84 As between those who fight in water and those who fight on land, 
the acquisition of land from those who fight in water is preferable. 85 For, 
those fighting in water are restricted as to the place and time (of fighting); 
fighters on land, however, can fight in all places and in all seasons. 

86 As between fighters m trenches and fighters in the open, acquisition 
of land from trench-fighters is preferable. 87 For, trench-fighters fight with 
both trenches and weapons, those fighting in the openj with weapons alone. 

88 The (king) conversant with the science of politics, acquiring 
land from kings like these, secures a special advantage over confederates 
and enemies. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SECTION 116 (Continued) 


(iii a) Pact for Unsettled Land 


1 ‘ Let us two settle waste land,’ this is a pact for unsettled land. 

2 Of the two, he who causes settlement on land possessed of excellences 
as mentioned, when the need for it has arisen, over-reaches (the other). 

Perhaps pdra^ifmyam ' to be crossed’ is to be read ? vptikaram perhaps because of fish 
in it or because supplies can come along the river. 

32 stambhasamkmma ‘a bridge of pillars.’ Ct 10.2.14. Cn Cs understand planks 
fixed on pillars (in tlie river-bed). Tree-steams thrown across rivers may also appear 
possible. avosravyudakam : cf. i3.4.0. 33 bhagne caikasmin * when a part of the forti¬ 
fications is breached ’ (Meyer) appears preferable to ^ when some warriors are killed by 
arrows etc.’ (Cn Cs). — duruparodhi : it seems tliat amrodha and uparodha both mean 
‘ a siege,’ though the former is tavoured in 12.5,9 and 13.8.8?, 

34 wmwa obviously means ‘ water’; cf. 2,3.1. 

37 khdtena imttena ea^ i.e., they require not only weapons but also trenches, and there 
may be no time to dig trenches before the fight begins, Tliat would be a handicap to the 
fighters. , ^ 


1 dnftmsiia is ‘unoccupied, untenanted.’ Cf. avasita in 3.8,17. The discussion in 
this Chapter is part of bhUmisarhdJri^ and is about qualities necessary in land to be acquired 
for fresh settlement. 

2 pratyupasthitdrthah ; Cn Cs explain Svho has all the necessary materials ready at 
hand for the settlement.’ It seems better, however, to stick to the meaning ‘when a need 
for it has arisen’ as in 7.10.2 above. The need might arise wlicn there is excess population, 
part of which is to be shifted* Cf. 2.1. 


y KA-UTILIYA ahthaSAstha 

Even in that case, as between a dry tract and land abounding in 
Ismail land abounding in water is preferable to a large dry tract, because of 
the continousness and fixity of produce. 

4 Even between two dry tracts, one with plentiful earlier and later crops, 
with crops ripening with a little rain, with undertakings not held up, is 

preferable* 

5 Even between two tracts abounding in water, one with sowings of 
grains is preferable to one not conducive to the sowing of grains. 

6 In the case of the smallness or largeness of these two, a large tract, 
(though) unfavourable to crops, is preferable to a small one favourable to 
crops. 7 For, in a large tract, there are plants growing on land and those 
growing in water. 8 And undertakings like the fort and so on are carried out 
in plenty. 9 For, the qualities of land are such as are contrived by man. 

10 As between the benefit of mines and that of grains, the benefit of 
mines brings the treasury into being, that of grains brings the treasury and the 
magazine into being. 11 For, the undertaking of works like the fort and so 
on is dependent on grains. 12 Or, the benefit of mines, with an extensive 
sale (of their produce), is preferable. 

18 ‘ As between the usefulness of a material forest and an elephant forest, 

the use of a material forest is the source of all undertakings and able to secure 
plenty of stores, the reverse is the use of an elephant forest,’ say the teachers. 
14 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 15 It is possible to plant many material forests 

in many tracts of land, not so an elephant forest. 16 For, the destruction 
of an enemy’s forces is principally dependent on elephants. 

17 As between the use of a water-route and that of a land-route, the use 
of a water-route is not constant, the use of a land-route is constant. 

18 As between land with people disunited and one with people in bands, 
that with people disunited is preferable. 19 One with people disunited 
becomes easy to enjoy, not susceptible to the instigations of others, is, however, 
unable to bear difficulties. 20 One with people in bands is the reverse of this, 
full of danger when there is a revolt. 

3 sthalam ‘ which gets water only from the rains ’ (Cn). — audakam ‘ having a river 
with flowing water ’ (Cn). 

4 alpavar^opdkam : it is not necessary to read kar^a or karma for varsa in the com¬ 
pound, as Meyer proposes to do. Russ, adopts alpakar^apakam from Meyer. — asakta 
♦not sticking,* i.e., not obstructed, not held up. 

10 khani- etc.; the reference to khanit vana and vardkpatha (in ss. 10-1 *7) here is from 
the point of view of the land, whether it is better to have a mine or fields on the land and so 
on. Tiieir intrinsic merits are considered in 7.12.6-28. 12 mahditi^ayo'oikTayal^t i.e., for 

whose sale there are many customers (Gn). Cf. 7.12.25. 

16 etc.: cf. 2.2.18. 

18 dtemmam^a: the ^eni is a compact group following the same profession ; some 
of the groups followed the profession of arms when occasion required it. It is these that are 
meant here. 19 andpatsaha : Cf. 7.5.86. 
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In the matter of settling the four varnas on that (land), one consisting 
moi^tly of lower varnas is preferable because of its capaeity to yield all (kinds of) 
benefits, one with farmers (being preferable) because of plentifulness and 
definiteness of agriculture, one with cowherds because of its starting agriculture 
and other undertakings, one with rich traders because of the benefit of stores 
of goods and loans. 

22 Of the excellences of land, affording shelter is best. 

28 As between land with the support of a fort and one with the support 
of men, the one with the support of men is preferable. 24 For, a kingdom 
is that which has men. 25 Without men, like a barren cow, what could it 
yield? 

26 But when intending to acquire land, the settlement of which would 
entail heavy losses and expenses, he should first make a bargain with a 
purchaser, who is weak, or not of royal blood, or without energy, or without 
a party, or unjustly behaved, or vicious, or trusting in fate, or who does what¬ 
ever pleases him. 

27 For, a weak king, (though) of royal blood, settling on land, the 
settlement of which entails heavy losses and expenses, perishes with his 
subjects bound to him by ties, because of the losses and expenses. 28 One 
not of royal blood, (though) strong, is deserted by his subjects not bound by 
ties to him, through fear of losses and expenses. 

29 One without energy, however, not using force even when possessed 
of troops, is broken along with his troops because of the losses and expenses. 

80 One without a party, though possessed of a treasury, does not achieve 
anything, being deficient in conferring the benefit (on the land) of losses and 
expenses. 

21 cdKaroarni/anwie is from Cn; in the reading of the mss. is not likely. — 

It is proposed to read karmhavati, corresponding to goraksaka- and vanik- in the following 
clauses; these are the practitioners of the three-fold vdrttd, Cn seems to ha\e read karsana-^ 
gorak^a- and vdnijya-, which refer to vdrttd directly. But a reference to the inhabitants 
seems better in connection with cdiurvarnyanMa, though the four varpas as such are not 
mentioned. rna : loans by the traders to the state appear also a possible idea. 

23 pxmisdp&Srayd ‘ having the support of men, ’ i.e., with plenty of men to sustain 
the kingdom, and ensure its security. 25 gau/t: there may be a pitn on the word, ‘ cow ’ 
and ‘ earth ’; cf. s. 45 below. ^ 

26 purmm eva : the idea is, the land would be seized from the purchaser by the 
nijigtpi after the former is broken in the attempt. If the land remains undeveloped, the 
only gain of the vijigip* would be the sale-price. 

27 sagandhdbhih : this means in effect that the subjects are attached to the dynasty 
for generations. Gf. 1.8.16 ff. 

29 dapda is ‘ army * as well as ‘ force-’ 

80 fcsaynx^aydnitgraha -: the ‘ benefit ’ of kmya and vx/aya is conferred on the land, 
which only tlien yields fruits; and tyaya etc. cannot be made i n the absence of people (party) 
to support him in the undertaking. — na kuta^cif prdpnoti, i.e., does not get aii;^hing 
out of the land. 





KAUTlX-lYA ARTHASA3TEA 

The unjustly behaved would cause even settled land to be laid wast^ 
^2 How could he cause settlement on unsettled land ? S3 By that is 
explained the vicious king. 

84 One trusting in fate, being devoid of human endeavour, perishes, 
because he does not start undertakings or his undertakings have miscarried. 

85 One doing whatever pleases him. does not achieve anything. 86 
And he is the worst of them all. 37 ‘ One undertaking any work whatever, 
may perchance find a weak point of the conqueror,’say the teachers. 88 ‘As 
(he may find) a weak point, so he may meet with destruction as well,’ says 
Kautilya. 

89 In case he does not find (any of ) these, he should settle the land as we 
shall explain in ‘ securing the enemy in the rear.’ 

40 This is a pact for fixing. 

41 When askedby a strong king to sell land which is possessed of excel¬ 
lences or which can be seized (by him), he should give it after making a 
pact. 42 This is an open pact. 43 When asked by an equal, he should 
give after considering grounds for doing so ; ‘ The land is easily recoverable 
by me or under my control; being tied to it, the enemy will come under my 
control; or, through the sale of the land, I shall get an ally and money, 
which will strengthen my undertakings.’ 44 By that is explained a weaker 
king purchasing (land from him). 

45 A king knowing the science (of politics), acquiring in this manner 
‘ an ally, money and land with men and without men, over-reaches the 

eonfederateSt 


37 The hi shows that the dcdryas are justifying a view which does not agree that 
yatkimcanakarl is the worst of these. We have obviously a quotation here from an early 
source discussing this point. 38 Tliere is a little sarcasm hero. 

89 pdr^i^igrdhopagrahet Le,, as described in 7.16.16 below. 

40 abhihita ‘ ipokeii ’ seems rather to have reference to * fixing ’ or fastening the land 
on some one through the treaty. Russ, renders by ‘ with pre-conditions.’ 

41 For ddeydf of. 9.4.5. 42 aniblifla^ i.e., open or public ; there is no intention to 
over-reach the strong king. 48 miirahiranyaldbhaji i an ally is secured in the $ama king, 
and the price realised from the sale is thfi Mrai^ya that is secured. 
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SECTION 116 (Continued) 


(iv) Pact for an Undertaking 


1 ‘Let us two build a fort,’ is a pact for an undertaking. 

2 Of the two, he who causes a fort to be built that is nature-made, 
unassailable, (and) requires small expenses in making, over-reaches. 8 Even 
among them, of a land-fort, a river-fort and a mountain-fort, each later one 
is preferable to each earlier one. 

4 Of two water-works, one with naturally flowing water is preferable to 
one into which water has to be brought. 5 Even among two water-works 
with naturally flowing water, one with an extensive region for sowing is 
preferable. 

6 Of two material forests, he who fells (for his use) a material forest, 
which is large, has forest land rich in materials of high value, is on the border 
of his territory and is watered by a river, over-reachers. 7 For, that which 
is watered by a river has easy means of livelihood and becomes a refuge in 
times of trouble. 

8 Of two elephant forests, he who raises an elephant forest, with many 
brave animals, with weak neighbours, causing endless trouble (to enemies), 
on the border of his territory, over-reaches. 9 Even in that ease, ‘ As between 
one with many but dull (elephants) and one with few but brave, the one with 
few but brave elephants is preferable ; for, on the brave depends the fight ; 
the few brave rout the many dull, (and) those routed become the destroyers 
of their own troops,’say the teachers. 10 ‘ No,’says Kaulilya. 11 The 
many dull are preferable; because of their use in the army, they carry out 
many tasks, become the refuge of their own troops in battle and unassailable 


r.ia 


1 cdham ca etc.! each separately proposes to build his own fort. — Other types 
of karma such as setubandha would be covered by similar pacts. 

3 For forts of different kinds, see 2.8.1-2. 

4 dhdryodaka refers principally to reservoirs for storing rain-water (Cs). Cf. 2.1.20 
for those terms. 

0 chedayati apparently refers to the cutting of trees which is the prime use of those 
forests. We expect, however, a reference to the laying out of these forests rather than to 
their cutting. 

8 durbalaprativeJam : this is because if the neighbouring king is strong, he might seize 
tiie elephant forest. Cs has * where there is less comfortable residence than in the fixed 
stables,’ which seems doubtful. — anantdoakUH : the troubles would evidentljr be caused 
to neighbouring kingdoms. Cs has ‘ with numerous exits and entrances ’ which again is 
doubtful; Meyer proposes -amkledi ‘having a perennial source of moisture, i.e., water,* 
which also is imeonvincing. Russ, adopts Meyer’s -kledl ‘ possessing considerable humi¬ 
dity.’ 9 kuyfha primarily means ‘dull, indolent * and does not quite mem ‘craven, 
cowardly,’ though it is replaced by a^dra in the sequel. 11 skandhaviniyogdt: the word 
skandha seems to mean * troops, armed foi^'cs * as in 12.8.16; 12..4.20; cf. ^kandh&oUra 
‘ an enclosure for troops, a camp.’ 
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fghtful to the enemies. 12 For, to the many dull, bravery can be im¬ 
parted by means of training, but numerousness cannot be created at all in 
the few brave. 

13 Of two mines, he who caiises a mine to be opened, yielding plenty 
of valuable ores, with roads not inaccessible, and operated with small expendi¬ 
ture, pver-reaches. 14 Even in that case, as between few things of high 
value and plenty of things of small value, ' The few things of high value are to 
be preferred, for, diamonds, rubies, pearls, corals and gold and silver ores 
swallow up the many objects of small value by their excessively high value,’ 
say the teachers. 15 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 16 A purchaser for an object 
of high value is rare and found after a long time, while there are plenty for 
objects of small value because of a constant demand. 

17 But that is explained the trade route, 

18 Even as to that, ‘ As between a water-route and a land-route, the 

water-route is preferable, involving little expenditure and exertion and yielding 
plenty of goods,’ say the teachers. 19 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 20 The 

water-route is restricted in movements, not usable at all times, a source of 
great dangers and without remedies; the land-route is the opposite of this. 

21 In the case of a water-way, however, as between a route along the 
shore and one on high sea, the route along the coast is preferable because of 
the large number of ports, or a river-route, because of perennial use and because 
the dangers in it can be withstood. 

22 Even in the case of a land-route, * The route to the Himavat is 
preferable to the southern route, for the commodities of elephants, horses, 
perfumes, ivory, skins, silver and gold are of very high value,’ say the teachei^s. 
28 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 24 (These) with the exception of the commodities 
of blankets, skins and horses, besides the commodities of conch-shells, 
diamonds, rubies, pearls and gold are more plentiful on the southern route. 

25 Even in the case of the route to the south, the trade-route with many 
mines, with commodities of high value, with well-secured movements, or 
requiring little expenditure and exertion, is preferable, or one with commodities 
of small value, with an extensive scope (for sale). 


14 grasate ‘ swallows up i.e., surpasses in usefulness, 
are always customers for them. 


1 a sdtaty&d, i.e., because there 


18 prabhUtapa^yodayah ‘ in which there is the securing of many commodities,’ appears 
better than ‘ in which great profit {ndaya) is secured on commodities.’ 20 prakr^tabhaya- 
sea-vOyage is primarily thought of. 


21 mmy&mpatha is clearly voyage on the high seas. Cf. 2.28.1. — panyapattana is 
read in conformity with earlier passages, 2.6.3 ; 2.28.4,12 etc. 

22 daksindpatha ’ route to the south ’ is not the name of a region here. The stand¬ 
point is that of a person in the midlands, neitlier a southerner nor a northerner. 24 Appa¬ 
rently trade to the south was more developed in Kau^iilya’s days than in those of the earlier 
teachers. 

25 prasiddha- seems to have the sense of * well-secured,’ not infested by robbers, etc. 
It may also mean * well-known,’ i.e,, well-established. prabhUtam^ayah ; see 7.11.12, 


a 

2 



By that arc explained the trade-routes to the east and the west. 
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27 Even in that case, as between a wheel-track and a foot-path, the 
wheel-track is preferable, as it enables undertakings on a large scale, or the 
path for donkeys and camels in conformity with the place and time. 28 By 
these is explained the ‘ shoulder ’ path. 

2» The flourishing of an enemy’s undertaking is decline for the 
leader, advancement in the reverse case; when the course of undertakings 
is equal, that should be known by the conqueror as his own stable 
condition. 

30 Smallness of profit and excess of expenditure is decline, advance¬ 
ment in the reverse case ; equality of income and expenditure in under¬ 
takings should be known as the stable condition for himself. 

81 Therefore, from among a fort and so on, be should secure an 
undertaking requiring little expenditure and yielding large profit and get 
a special advantage. Thus have been described pacts for undertakings. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

SECTION 117 CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE KING ATTACKING 


IN THE REAR 


1 Of the conqueror and the enemy, who, joining together, intend 
attacking in the rear two enemies who have attacked their enemies, he, who 
attacks in the rear a king rich in powers, over-reaches (the other). 2 For, 
one, rich in powers, might, after exterminating the enemy, exterminate the 
attacker in the rear, not the one, weak in power, who has not obtained 


any gam. 


27 cakrapatha is obviously ‘ a track for carriages ’ j it can hardly mean ‘ for a wheel¬ 
barrow carried about by a inan ’ (Cs). —jnJdopoifto appeare to mean ‘a road for draught- 
animals ’ as in Meyer. 28 arhsapatha seems to be a path for men carrying goods on their 
shoulders ; amsabhara in 2.12.24. The word can hardly mean ‘ path for bullocks etc. yoked 
to oaHs ’ (Cs). 

29 karmapatbe : perhaps the original reading was karmophaUf 

30 This description is independent of any eoinparison with a rival enemy. 

31 x^i^.§tah sydd: this has reference to vi^i$ta l&hha that is to be secured. 


The question discussed is, when is it profitable to attack an enemy in the rear while he 
is engaged in fighting in firont ? 

1 The discussion assumes a rivalry between the vijigim and his enemy in the matter 
o{pdr^nigrahana; each has an enemy engaged in a fight elsewhere and each can attack his 
own enemy in the rear. The situation is likely to occur only rarely in actual life. But for 
purposes of discussion, visualisation of such situations is more convenient and is hen^ 
availfd Of in these Chapters beginning with 7.6. — samhafya ‘joining together * refers only 
to a common understanding between the two. There is no joining of forces nor a pact bet¬ 
ween the two, — atisarhdhuite : Meyer thinks that here and in some places in this Chapter 
we have to read aiiBamdinyate.. That is not right. The next s. points out the ne^ssity of 
attacking a powerful king in tlie rear; the ki ng who does that definitely gains an advantage. 
The pdr^ir^igrahai}a in this case is preventive in character, to avert a future disaster. 


ICAUTIi^lYA ARTHASASTRA 

^ In case of equality of power, he, who attacks in the rear one with an 
extensive undertaking, over-reaches, 4 For, one with an extensive under¬ 
taking, might, after exterminating the enemy, exterminate the attacker in 
the rear, not the one with a small undertaking, with his army stuck. 

5 In case of equality of undertakings, he, who attacks in the rear one 
marching with all troops mobilised, over-reaches. 6 For, with his base 
denuded (of troops), he becomes easy to overpower for him, not the one march¬ 
ing with a part of the troops only, who has made provision for guarding his rear. 

7 In case of equality of troops raised, he, who attacks in the rear one 
marching against a moving enemy, over-reaches, 8 For, one marching 
against a moving enqiny might, after easily attaining success, exterminate 
the attacker in the rear, not the one marching against an entrenched enemy. 
9 For, that (king), if he is repulsed by the fort and turns round against the 
attacker in the rear, is checked by the entrenched enemy. 

10 By that are explained the earlier (kings). 

11 In case of equality of the enemies, he, who attacks in the rear one 
attacking a righteous king, over-reaches. 12 For, one attacking a righteous 
king is hated by his own people and by others, one attacking an unrighteous 
king is liked (by them). 

18 By that is explained the attack m the rear of one who squanders 
his patrimony, one living in the present and the niggardly one. 

a vipuldrambha refers to a military operation on an extensive scale. That being likely 
to yield results, a ^troventive pdr.migrahaxta is recommended. Here too Meyer has oHsam- 
dhiyafe. Russ, follows Meyer in this ease. 4 saktacakrah ‘ whose army is stuck (i.e., 
being small, is unable to achieve its object), * There is thus no future danger for the king 
in the rear. Cs has * whose army is dispersed ivik^pia)^* which is doubtful. 

6 idnyamdlo etc. ; this is an aggressive pdrsnigrahaipj. 

7 caldmitramy i.e., an enemy without a fort. — Meyer has aiisarhdhiyate here. 9 
pratinivfttah^ sikiUna is as proposed by Meyer for pratinkriitastHtena, Cs explai ns the latter 
* if the rear is attacked (pdr,fnigrdtiel "ue,fpdr^igrahai^ kriyamdiu sati), the heel-catcher is 
suppressed by tlie enemy who has turned back, being foiled by the fort.’ This is imlikely. 
The subject for avagrhyate cannot be different from a.?au durgapratihatak. The idea here 
seems to be, there is ho future danger that needs to be averted by the preventive action of 
pdr^igrahana ; it is, therefore, unnecessary. For the enemy would be foiled by the fort; 
and even if he were to turn back against the rear enemy (who might have attacked him) 
he would be held in check by the enemy in the fort, who may be supposed to be the ally 
of thQ pdr^K^igrdha and who, in any ease, would harass the repulsed enemy who had attacked 
him. 

10 purve seems to refer to the hlmiakti^ the alpdtambha and the ekadeidbalaprayata 
of 88.2,4 and 6 in whose case also Ih^p&r^riigrahana is unnecessary. 

11 After sve^dm, it is proposed to add pare^dm as in 9.4.10 j that is shown by the ccr. 
— The motive here is ease in orverthrowing the enemy. 

la mUIahara- etc.: cf. 2.9^31-23; though the definitions there refer primarily to state 
servants, they can also apply to kings. The idea evidently is, one who attacks such kings 
becomes sampriya and hence hX^pdr^nigrahapa is inadvisable. According to Cs, as between 
the attacker of a mfllahara and that of a Idddtvika, the former should be preferred for attack 
intherear, while as between the attacker of a tdddtvika and th&t of a kadarya, the latter 
should be preferred for an attack in the rear. This is hardly likely. The preference 
for the former in one case and for the latter in the other would be very strange. And no 
comparison between these seems intended. 
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Tbe same motives (hold good) for attacking in the rear those attack¬ 
ing their allies. 

15 As between one attacking his ally and the other attacking his enemy, 
he, who attacks in the rear the one attacking his ally, over-reaches. 16 For, 
one attacking an ally, might, after easily obtaining success, exterminate the 
attacker in the rear. 17 For, it is easy to make peace with an ally, not with 
an enemy. 

18 As between one uprooting an ally and one uprooting an enemy, he, 
who attacks in the rear one uprooting an enemy, over-reaches. 19 For, one 
uprooting his enemy, with allies grown in strength, might exterminate the 
attacker in the rear, not the other, destroying his own party. 

20 In case tlie two (enemies) have come away without obtaining a gain, 
that attacker in the rear, whose enemy is frustrated in securing a great gain or 
whose enemy has suffered heavy losses and expenses, over-reaches. 21 In 
case they have come after obtaining a gain, that attacker in the rear, whose 
enemy is weaker in point of gain or power, over-reachers, or in whose case the 
enemy against whom (his enemy) had marched might do harm to the enemy 
in battle. 

22 Even of two kings attacking (their enemies) in the rear, he who is 
superior in raising troops for an undertaking capable of achievement, or who 
is an entrenched enemy, or who is situated on the flank (of the enemy), over¬ 
reaches. 28 For, one situated on the flank can go to the rescue of the king 
to be attacked and is dangerous to the (enemy^s) base, one situated in the rear 
is only dangerous to the base, 

14 te eva hetavah^ i.e., all considerations mentioned in ss. 1-13 in connection with 
parmiyoginau would also apply to mitrdbhiyogimu, enemies who attack their own allies, 

15 milTdbhiyoginah : Meyer would read dmimbhiyoginah or in the alternative oUsath- 
dhtyate. The correctness of milrd- is, however, shown by the next s. 

18 amiiroddhdrimh is from Cs : its correctness is shown by the next s. — The diffe¬ 
rence between and ud-hfseoms to be that in the latter the enemy is completely 

exterminated, and his territory seissed. vrddhamitrafi t apparently the success in uproot¬ 
ing the enemy brings in new allies. 

20 ycisya Ufnitroh : the ofnitra is not the tdjig^u^s rival as Meyer thinks, but the king 
who is to be attacked in the irear. 21 Idbhefict ^aktyd h%nuh : a vd seems necessary after 
iaktyd, Meyer, however, has ‘ who has lost in power becaupe of the gain,’ which seems 

hardly likely. yasya vd etc.: yasya refers to the attacker in the rear; refers to the 

enemy whose rear he would attack; and yatavya the king attacked by this iotru, Cs 
\im^ that pdrmigrdha gets an advantage to whose enemy (viz., the vijigtm) the enemy 
attacked (via.”, the an) is able to do hann in battle.’ Tliis is quite unlikely; the xyijigim 
and ari are themselves thought of as pdr^igrdhas in this Chapter, See s. 1. 

22 iahydrembha- etc.: a single idea * raising troops for an undertaking which can 
succeed ’ (Cs) is better than two ideas ♦ possible undertakings and the raising of troops 
(Meyer). pdr^a is not the side of the ydiavya (Cs), but of the attacking king. Cf. s. 24 
below. 
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24) Three kinds of attackers in the rear should be known as imped¬ 
ing the activity of the enemy: the group of neighbouring kings in the 
rear and the two neighbours on the two flanks. 

25 The weak king situated between the leader and the enemy 
is called a buffer; he is a hindrance to the strong, if possessed of a fort or 
a forest as a place of retreat. 

26 But when the conqueror and the enemy, intending to secure the 
middle king, attack the middle king in the rear, he who, when that king returns 
after securing the gain, divides the middle king from bis ally and secures a 
former enemy as an ally, over-reaches. 27 The enemy who helps is fit to be 
allied with, not the ally who has renounced his friendly feelings. 

28 By that is explained the intention to secure the neutral king. 

29 ‘ But in the case of attack in the rear and march against an enemy, 

prosperity results from diplomatic fight. 80 For, in a fight with military 
operations, there is loss of prosperity for both sides because of losses and 
expenses. 81 For, even after winning, a king with his army and treasury 
depleted becomes a loser,^ say the teachers. 32 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 83 

Even with very great losses and expenses, the destruction of the enemy must be 
brought about. 

24 sdmantah is an emendation from Meyer; the singular is preferable in view of 
vargafji with which it should be construed. —• Cs understands the three to be (i) samantdh, 
(ii) pfspiatovargah and (iii) prative^u at the sides. This is unlikely. A sdmanta who can 
be described as a pdT?nigraha, cannot be in front and if he is in the rear or at the side, he 
would be included in (ii) or (iii) of Cs. 

25 pratighdtah : Cs reads pratighdfe and explains ‘when the strong king attacks him, 
he has a refuge in a fort or a forest,’ adding that antardhi is so called because he disappears 
in this way (cf. antotrdhdna). pratighdta is, however, an obstacle, a lundrance, hardly 
an attack. And antardhi seems to be from antar-dhd ‘ to place between two,’ Cf. 7.18.29, 
where curiously Gs quotes the present passage with the re&ding pretiighdtah, dwrgd^a- 
vpapasdravdn ; cf. 7,7.3. 

26 madhyamam Upaamanayoh : both the vijigtpi and the art aie anxious to get the 

madhycuna in his own control; one of them is an ally of the madhyama, the other is not. 
In this situation, the madhyama launches an attack on a third king; the and the ari 

each wants to attack him in the rear. The one who is not in alliance with the madhyama 
scores over the other who is his ally. For, the madhyama would naturally be angry with the 
latter who despite the alliance had attacked him in the rear ; he would lea%^e that ally and 
make an alliance with the rival of that old ally. He might regard the latter’s pdrmigrahana 
as understandable because he was known to be originally hostile. — amitram, i.e, madhya* 
mam. 27 datruh is the pdrpjtigrdka who formerly was not in alliance with the madhyama. 

upakuTvd7\ah suggests that the attack in the rear by this former enemy was nominal, 
and even aid may have been surreptitiously given by this paVn^mgraha to the madhyama. 
Meyer thinks that it is the vijigi^ and the ari who return with the gmn {labdhamhdpaga- 
mane). That is unlikely. It is the attacking king who would be returning with the gain, 
not the parsriigrdha. Cf. ss- 20, 21 above. — In s. 26 Cs has grhnatah for grhnatoh ; but yaJi 
presupposes the dual. The idea (in Cs) that themadhyama Is engagedin helping oiie (mjigi^'u 
or ari) while the other attacks him in the rear does not seem likely when both of them are 
Iipmmdna i n respect of the madhyama. 

29 For mantrayuddha, cf. 12.2. The ancient teachers seem to be averse to actual 
fighting. 83 abhyupagantavyah used in the literal sense, ‘ should be brought about.’ 
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Wlien losses and expenses are equals he who, after first bringing about 
the destruction of his own treasonable troops (and) becoming free from thorns, 
would afterwards fight with troops under control, over-reachers. 85 Even 
of two, securing first the destruction of their treasonable troops, he, who 
would secure the destructon of a large number, of more powerful and extremely 
treacherous troops, over-reaches. 

86 By that is explained the destruction of alien and forest troops. 

37 When the conqueror may become the attacker in the rear, 
the attacker in front or one marched against, then in those cases, he 
should carry out the following course for a leader. 

38 The leader should attack in the rear the enemy attacking his 
ally, after first making (the enemy’s) ally in (his) rear become engaged 
in a fight with the rescuer of the attacker in the rear (i.e., of himself). 

39 When attacking (in front) he should keep off the eneny in his 
rear by his ally in the rear, similarly (keep off) the ally of the enemy in 
the rear by the ally of his ally in the rear. 

40 And in front he should make his ally engage in fight with the 
enemy’s ally, and should keep off the ally of the enemy’s ally by the ally 
of his own ally, 

41 When attacked, he should cause the rear of the attacker to be 
attacked by his ally and keep off the rear ally (of the attacker) from the 
attacker in the rear by the ally of his ally. 

84 purastdt ,.. ghdtayiivdt i.e., by placing them in front to bear the enemy’s first 
onslaught. — The aiisamdhi is on the hypothetical basis of rivalry between the vijigisu 
and un, hardly between combatants in the same fight, 

87 The vijigi^u may find himself in three situations, as a pdr^igraha or as an ahhiyoktd 
(aggressor) or as a ydtavya (victim of aggression). The three situations are discussed in ss. 
88, 89-40 and 41 respectively. Meyer thinks of two cases, an ahhiyoktd becoming a 
grdha of the conqueror and a ydtavya becoming the conqueror’s pdrgnigrdha. This is quite 
unlikely. How can kings supposedly in front attack in the rear ? 

88 Tlve Mru attacks the vijtgi^ti'fi ally ; hence tl\e vijig^u attacks the ^atrnin the rear ; 

he becomes his pdfrsnigrdJw. — dkranda is the ^atru's ally in the rear; he is really the 
mjigisu*^ rear enemy, hi? pdrsnigraha. He is engaged in fight by the vijigi^^s own rear ally, 
who is called pdr^nigrdhdbkisdrin, because the has become the pdr^igrdha. 

These terms are not rigid as Meyer supposes, but differ according to each particular situation. 
In this stanza, the enemy as the attacker becomes the centre and the xAjigt^i becomes his 
pdrsi^igrdha. Meyer’s translation ‘ after he has made his ow n ally in the rear enga ge in fight 
the ally of his rear enemy ’ does not show what the vijigi^'^spdr^igrdha himself is to do. 

39 dkrandena is to be construed with nivdrayet, not with ahhiyunjdnah (asin Meyer). 

40 ovaghattayetf i.O; make him engage in fight, -r- Stanzas 89 and 40 go together, 

41 yfheroA$mitra and miiramitra are from the vijig^u*s point of view, dkranda and 
pdri^igrdfia are from the attacking enemy’s point of view; the latter are the vijigim^s 
arimilra and miifa respectively. Meyer wlio understands fixed princes by these terms 
(from the vijigmt'H point) finds himself in deep waters. He asks, how^ can the miiramiira, 
three states away in front, help the dkranda one state away in the rear? His rendering 
of nivdrayei * should rescue ’ or * should warn,’ unlikely in itself, is of no help. 
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42 In this way, the conqueror should establish in the rear and in 
fk)nt, a circle (of kings) in his own interest, with the excellences of the 
constituent, called the ally. 


43 And in the entire circle, he should ever station envoys and 
secret agents, becoming a friend of the rivals, maintaining secrecy when 
striking again and again. 


44 The affairs of one, who cannot maintain secrecy, even if 
achieved with particular success, undoubtedly perish, like a broken 
boat in the ocean. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


SKCTION US RECOUPMENT OF POWERS THAT HAVE BECOME WEAK 


1 When attacked by confederates in this maimer, the conqueror should 
say to the one who is the principal among them, ‘ With you, I would make 
peace; here is money and I shall be an ally, you will (thus) have a double 
advancement; it does not behove you to let your enemies, masquerading as 
friends, thiive at your cost; for, these, when grown powerful, will over¬ 
throw you yourself.^ 


2 Or, he should sow dissensions, saying ‘Just as I, who had done no harm, 
am attacked by these kings joining together, so will they, with their forces 
combined, attack you also, when at ease or in a calamity; for, strength changes 
the mind ; prevent that (strength) of theirs.’ 


3 When they are divided, he should support the principal and make 
him fight with the weaker, (confederates) or giving help to the weaker make 
them fight with the principal, or so (act) as he may consider better (for himself). 
4 Or, making one entertain enmity towards the others, he should divide him 
from them. 


5 Or, secretly offering a greater gain to the principal, he sliould get peace 
made (through liim). 6 Then agents in the pay of both, pointing to the 


ally. 


42 mitraprakTti-t i.e., the ally hitaself as a prakrli rather than the constituents of the 


7.14 

1 ptadhdna}} : this is the foremost among the confederates, their leader. — dvigm^d 
because he would be getting the money and also securing a new ally. There is nothing to 
show that double the amount is promised, as Cb Cs imply. 

2 svasthd vyasane v& : perhaps we should read sxHjiham ; both the expressions would 
then refer to the king addressed, smsthdh i s odd as it is descriptive of the other confederates. 

3 anugrdhya refers to the lending of troops in particular; cf. 7.8.28-29. 4 vairam vd 
etc. is repeated fi’om 7.8.4 above. 

5 phalabhdyastvena, i .e., by the promise of more than what he would be getting from the 
confederacy. 6 ubhayavetand^: me hVZnl7 -IS, —■ : the idea is of poisoning 
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gain, should poison the minds of the confederates, saying ‘You have 
been cheated/ 7 When they have become vitiated, ho should violate the 
treaty. 8 Then agents in the pay of both should bring about a further discord 
among them, saying ‘ This is what we had pointed out/ 9 When they are 
divided, he should act by supporting one of them. 

10 In the absence of a principal (among them), he should secure, from 
among the confederates one who had roused them, or one persevering in his 
undertakings, or one with loyal subjects, or one who had joined the confederacy 
out of greed or fear, or one afraid of the conqueror, or one bound to his kingdom, 
or his ally or a moving enemy, the earlier ones in the absence of the later ones 
(in this list), — one who had roused them by a surrender of himself, one per¬ 
severing in his undertakings by bowing down with conciliation, ^ one with loyal 
subjects by offering and accepting girls in marriage, the greedy one by double 
the share, one afraid of them by helping him with treasury and army, one 
afraid of himself by creating confidence by the giving of a surety, one bound 
to his kingdom by becoming one with him, his ally by doing what is agreeable 
and beneficial to both or by giving up benefits (received), the moving enemy by 
reassuring him by desisting from doing harm and rendering help (to him). 
11 Or, by whichever means any of them may be separated, by that he should 
secure him, or by means of conciliation, gifts, dissension and force, as we shall 
explain in (the section on) troubles. 

their miatls against the pradhdna, 7 smhdhim : the treaty mentioned in s. 6. — du^ayei, 
i.e., slioukl not pay what he had agreed to pay under the treaty. 8 emm tad : they argue, 

* we told you that you were cheated; this is the proof. He is not giving you anything 
because he is giving more to the pradhdna,' This brings about the bheda of the other 
confederates from the pradhdna* Cs (mostly following Cb) explains ‘ he slxould violate the 
treaty and not give anything to the pradhdna on the plea that the confederates had violated 
it. Then the agents should say to the confederates that the pradhdna has brought about 
this violation of the treaty since he did not get the promised higher gain and since he wants 
to act again after joining our confederacy.’ All this seems a little strange. How can the 
pradhdna be said to have brought about the violation of the treaty ? And so long as he has 
not received anything, he would probably be able to prove his innocence. The reasoning 
thought of would not necessarily lead to bheda* anyatarnopagrahef^ : the od after this is 
unnecessary and has been dropped. 

10 purvdn uttardbhdoe : this reading from Cb Cs is uow read in the text for jpwmd- 
nyatardhhdve^ which is an odd compound. The idea is that the later kings in the list should 
be tackled first for tlje purpose of bringing about bheda in the confederacy. The reason for 
that is tliat it is easier to tackle thena. Thus the fra and the viitra can be more 

easily divided from tlxe confederacy than the earlier kings. Cb Gs, however, think 
that each later king is to be tackled first because he is more dangerous to the vijigi^ 
than the earlier one, and tackling him would be more advantageous. That is not correct. 
The mUfa and tlie caidmitra^ mentioned last in the list, are certainly not more dangerous than 
those mentioned earlier, —- kanyddanaydpandbhydtn: Cb Cs have dddna ‘ receiving ’ 
and ydpana ‘ giving.’ It is likely, however, that kanydddna has the usual meaning of * giving 
a girl’ in marriage; cf. 7.16.0. ydpana can mean ‘receiving, accepting.’— vi^dsya is 
from a suggestion of Meyer for viivdsayet of the mss. The actual comment in Cb presupposes 
a form in the absolutive. A finite verb in tlie midst of clauses all connected with sddhayet 
is quite unlikely. — upakdratydgem : the benefit received or expected from the ally might 
have caused estrangement; hence it is to be given up. Cs has ‘ giving up tribute which he 
used to receive from the ally.’ The idea of a regular tribute would be unusual in tlie case of 
upakara* Meyer suggests apakdratydgena, which does not appear necessary. •— amdhftam 
‘held/ i.e., given assurances. 11 ayogam ‘separation.’ dpaisu, i.c., in 9.5-7. 
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Or, when in a hurry because of harm caused by a calamity, he 
should enter into a treaty with the (surrender of his) treasury and army, 
stipulating the place, the time or the work. 13 After making the treaty, 
he should (try to) remedy his weakness. 

14 If weak hi^a party, he should create a party of kinsmen and allies, or 
an unassailable fort. 15 f'or, one entrenched in a fort or supported by allies, 
becomes worthy of honour by his own (people) and by those of others. 

16 If weak in the power of counsel, he should get a large number of wise 
men in service or asssociate with elders in the sciences. 17 For, in that way, 
he attains immediate good. 

18 If weak in might, he should endeavour to secure the welfare of his 
subjects. 19 The countryside is the source of all undertakings ; from them 
comes might. 20 The abode for it and for himself, when in trouble, is the 
fort. 21 Water-works are the source of crops. 22 For, ever continuous is 
the benefit (as) from an excellent rainfall to sowings watered by irrigaton. 
28 A trade-route is the means of over-reaching the enemy. 24 For, along 
the trade-route is made the carrjing over of troops and secret agents (into 
enemy territory) and the purchase of weapons, armours, carriages and vehicles, 
as w^eil as bringing in and taking out. 25 Mines are the source of implements 
of war; material forests, of fortification work and of carriages and cliariots ; 
elephant forests, of elephants; and herds, of cattle, horses, donkeys and camels. 
26 In case of their non-availability, obtaining them from groups of kinsmen 
and allies (should be resorted to). 

27 df weak in energy, he should secure the services, as they may be 
available, of heroic men from bands, robber-bands, foresters and Mleccha 
tribes, and of secret agents capable of doing harm to enemies. 

28 Or, he should employ against the enemies ‘ steps against an enemy- 
mixed trouble ’ or ‘ the conduct of the weaker king.’ 

29 Being thus enriched with a party, with counsel, with material 

resources and army, he should march out to overthrow the suppression 

of himself by enemies. 

amdhrtam ‘ fixed ’ as to place, time etc. 

IB For prabhdm in this and the next s. the mss. curiously show prabhava* 20 tasyat 
i.e., janapadasya, implying the inhabitants in it; Cf. 8.1.25. tasya can hardly be prahhd- 
msya (Cs). 22 The idea is, what good rain seeuresin the monsoon, irrigation secures all the 
year round. 24 aiinoyana ; Cf. 13.3.48. -rr- Cb comment shows -krayavikrayai ca. — 
prave§o niri/}aya7ham ca ‘ bringing in and taking out Vof the goods just mentioned and other 
goods. A general ‘ entrance and exit ’ is possible, but seems less likely. 25 -ratho^frgndm 
of the mss. is obviously corrupt for •’kharosfrdndm* — Ss. X9-25 refer to undertakings as the 
sources of prabha^a* 

27 pardpakdrindin is an adjective to gu^tapnrusdpdm (Cs) rather than an independent 
substantive (Meyer). 

28 paramiirdprattkdram as in 9.0.11 ff. Cb Cs read paramUrah pra- * having made peace 
with the enemy etc.’ Cb comment shows patamitrah ‘turning his enemy into anally ’; 
neither of these is likely. 9.6.11 was obviously lost sight of. dtHiliyasam as in Book 12. 

29 pardmgraham dlmangh can hardly mean ‘ for the putting down of his enemies ’ 
(Meyer). For such a sense dtmarkah would be quite unnecessary. 
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SECTION 119 REASONS FOR F4NTRENCHrNG ONESELF (IN A FORT) 

AFTER MAKING WAR WITH A STRONG KING 
SECTION 120 CONDUCT (PROPER) FOR THE KING SURRENDERING 
WITH HIS TROOPS 

1 A weak king attacked by a strong king* should resort for shelter to 
one with strength greater than his, whom the other would not over-reach by 
the power of counsel. 2 Among those with an equal power of counsel, 
superiority (comes) from the excellence of men under them or from association 
with elders. 

3 In the absence of one of greater strength, he should stay joining forces 
with kings equal in s trength or with oligarcliies equal in strength to the strong 
king, whom he would not over-reach with powers of counsel and might, 4 
Among those with equal powers of counsel and might, superiority (comes) 
from extensiveness of undertakings. 

5 In tiie absence of those equal in strength, he should stay joining forces 
with kings inferior in strength who are upright, energetic and opposed to the 
strong king, whom he would not over-reach with powers of counsel, might and 
energy. 6 Among those with an equal power of energy, superiority (comes) 
from the attainment of terrain suitable for one’s own (mode of) fighting. 7 
Among those with an equally suitable terrain, superiority (comes) from the 
attainment of a season suited to one’s own (mode of) fighting. 8 Among those 
with equally vsuitable terrains and seasons, superiority (comes) from draught- 
animals, weapons and armours. 

9 ' In the absence of help-mates, he should find shelter in a fort where 
the enemy, even with a large army, would not cut off his food, fodder, fuel and 
water, and would himself meet with losses and expenses. 10 Among forts 

r.i5 

The two closely related Sections are to be found in ss. 1-20 and 21-80 respectively. 

2 iulyarrUtntra^aktinam : Cb Cs read •‘bala- after tulya^. But bala is out of place here. 
—' dyaitasampaclah : it is possible that the original reading was arn&tya-, who are principally 
to be understood hy ayatta. Cf., however, 9,6.7. These expressions describe characte¬ 
ristics of the weak king’s possible ally. 

8 Most mss. read tuhjcfbalasamkhyaikf which Cs explains ‘ having the same number of 
troops.’ This does not differ from mmabala. Meyer has * who are his equals (tulya) in point 
of number of troops.’ Equality with the king attacked is beside the point, -samghaify is 
definitely better, the reference being to states mentioned in Book 11. —• y&n na is proposed 
for ydvan m of the mss. ydvat is unlikely. The actual comment in Cb seems to support ydn 
na j it has no explanation of ydvat Cs hag ‘ should fight (ti^thet) so long as the enemy does 
not succeed in over-reaching him ’, i .e., the king i s to go on fighting till the enemy divides his 
helpmates from him which is a strange idea. Meyer’s ‘ till he is able to over-reach his enemy 
by mantra and prabhdva etc.’ is also little likely. The parallel s. I shows that it is the strong 
king who might try to over-reach, not the king attacked. The latter intends to strengthen 
his position by alliances, wbieh tlie former might try to break up. 

5 ydn na is again proposed for ydaan na as in s. 3. 6 sm* in this and the next g. 
refers to the helpmate, not to the king attacked. 
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impregnable, superiority (comes) from stores and refuge. XI ‘ I'or, 


one should seek a fortress with men, rich in stores and provided with refuge,’ 
says Kautilya. 

12 He should resort to that (fort) for these reasons : ‘ I shall win over the 
enemy in the reader his ally or the middle king or the neutral king ; or, I shall 
cause his kingdom to be seized or destroyed by one of these, viz., his neighbour¬ 
ing king, a forest chief, a pretender from his family and a prince in disfavour ; 
or, by supporting the party of likely seceders, I shall raise a revolt in his fori, 
country or camp; or, I shall kill him as I please, when he comes near, by the 
use of weapons, fire or poison or by occult means ; or, I shall put him to losses 
and expenses on account of secret practices employed by myself; or, I shall 
succeed in gradually instigating (against him) the group of his allies or his 
army, when they are severely afflicted by losses, expenses and long marches; 
or, by destroying his supplies, reserves and foraging parties, I shall bring 
about the subjugation of his encamped army ; or, by taking out troops, I shall 
create a weak point in him and strike with all troops mobilised; or, I shall 
secure a treaty with him as desired when his energy is damped; or, while he 
is engaged in a struggle with me, insurrections will rise all round him; or, 
I shall cause his base, denuded of reserves, to be devastated by my ally’s 
troops or forest troops ; or, staying in this fort, I shall protect the welfare of 
a vast territory ; or, if I stay here, my own dispersed troops and those of my 
ally will collect in one place and be irresistible ; or, my army skilled in fighting 
in water, in trenches or at night, being freed of the dangers of (marches on the) 
roads, will carry out operations when the (enemy) is near ; or, coming here on 
a terrain and in a season adverse to him, he will himself cease to be because of 
losses and expenses, (as) this region can be approached only with heavy losses 
and expenses because of the abundance of forts and forests as places of refuge, 
is full of sickness for foreigners and without a suitable terrain for the operation 

10 According to Cb, this s. represents the opinion of the ancient teachers. 11 manu^ 
^adutgam, i.e., a fort with men to defend it. — apm&ra is a place of refuge for the king as 
well as the subjects. A means of escape from the fort does not seem intended here. — iti 
Kautilyah ; this does not show a material tUffeience of opinion, except that the presence of 
men, i.e., troops in the fort is insisted upon. 

12 pratipadayi^mni ‘ will secure them,’ i.e., win them over and get their help. 
aupani^adikaih ; supply yogaih. This expression should preferably be understood indepen¬ 
dently rather than as an adjective to tiie preceding Mrdgnirasapronidhdnaih. — siayam 
refers to the vijigi^u (Cs); a reference to the enemy (Meyer) appears less likely. — daii^o- 
panayena, i.e., by secretly sending out some troops into the enemy’s encamped forces; that 
would create a weak point (randhra) in,the enemy’s army, making a sudden assault on it 
ad\"antageous. The enemy must be supposed to remain unaware of the arrivali ii his camp of 
these troops. It is also possible that the troops are not sent into the camp itself, but to a 
place where they would create a diversion. — dsanne : this can hardly mean ‘ when the 
time comes.’ dirmnu refers to the enemy who has approached near, — fnahM^ayavyayd- 
bhigamyo etc. is understood in Cn as only an explanation of virnddhade^a- etc., and not as a 
separate kdra^a. Tiiat is supported by the absence of m. In fact, it seems that this whole 
passage beginning with mahak?ayavyayd- etc. up to nirgami^ati seems to be a marginal gloss 
in explanation of the preceding clause. — dpadgato pravek^yati ‘ will enter MdiCn in dire 
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"Tjf^eir troops, (and hence) he will enter it (only) when in trouble, and will not 
get out of it if he enters.’ 

13 ‘In the absence of (such) reasons, or when the enemy has very great 
strength, he should leave the fort and go away. 14 Or, like a moth in fire, 
he should fall (desperately) on the enemy. 15 For, achievement of one tlnng 
or the other is certain for one giving up all hope of himself,’ say the teachers. 
16 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 17 Finding out suitable conditions for peace 

between himself and the enemy, he should make peace. 18 In the reverse 
case, he should seek peace after a fight or seek escape. 19 To one with whom 
peace is possible, he should send an envoy. 20 Or, if one is sent by him, he 
should welcome him with money and honour, and say, ‘ These are gifts for the 
king, these for the queen and princes from my queen and princes ; this king¬ 
dom and myself are at your disposal.’ 

21 After obtaining shelter, he should behave towards the suzerain as in 
(the section on) ‘ proper behaviour.’ 22 And he should carry out under¬ 
takings like the fort and others as well as the accepting and giving of princesses 
in marriage, coronation of the prince, purchase of horses, catching of elephants, 
holding sacrificial sessions or fairs and going on pleasure-trips, (only) when 
permitted. 23 Agreements with constituents remaining in his own territory 
or punishment of deserters, — he should carry out all, when permitted. 

24 Or, if his citizens and country people have turned hostile, he should 
request for another land, being justly behaved. 25 Or, he should deal 
with them by silent punishment, as with treasonable persons, 26 He should 
not accept even suitable land being given to him from his ally. 

27 When the suzerain cannot be seen, he should see one of these, viz., 
(his) minister, chaplain, commander-in-chief and crown prince, and should 
confer obligations on them as far as he is able. 

straits and there is no other go ’ (Cn) is to be preferred to * as soon as he enters he will be in 
trouble ’(Cs.) 

1,5 anyataraaiddhih, i.e., victory or death (and conseq\ient heaven). 18 vikramei^ 
samddrim : tlxe idea apparently is, the strong king may be impressed by his valour and agiee 
to come to terms. •— apaadfoiH is here escape to a fort or forest, 20 pariydgdram refers 
to goods sent as gifts. 

21 laMhasaMrapah: the shelter obtained is with tlie strong king himself as suggested 
in ss. 19-20. — aamaydcdrikavat, i.e., as in 5.5. 22 dvdhavivdha ‘receiving and giving 
girls in marriage ’ (Cs). The other way about is also possible. — ydifd can hardly mean 
‘ a military expedition ’ in this context, 28 prafcrti would be ministers in particular; 
aamdhi with tlxem would be agreements or instructions about carrying out work in his 
own former state. 

24 nydymrttir is from Cb Cn Cs ; nydyaVfttim, which would be an adjective to bhiiinitn, 
is much less likely. 26 ucitdm vd : vd 1ms the sense of apt (Meyer). A former ally must 
not be antagonised. 

27 adrayarndne hhartari : Cn Cs have ‘ should see his own minister etc. only when the 
suzerain is not there.’ His own ministers etc. are unlikely in view of upakurydt that follows. 
Meyer proposes dr^tfamdne hhartari ‘ only when the suzerain is there,’ the ministers being 
those of tlie vassal. * That also is unlikely. The idea clearly is, when the suzerain cannot be 
seen, his minister etc. may be seen. This appears to be the explanation in Cb. 
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^28 On occasions of worship of deities and recitations of blessings, he 
should cause blessings to be pronounced on him. 29 In every case, he should 
speak of his surrender as an excellent thing. 

80 One surrendering to force should thus behave towards the 
suzerain in a steadfast manner, waiting on the strong, united (with him) 
and opposed to those suspected and so on (by him). 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

SECTION 121 CONDUCT (PROPER) FOR THE KING SUjBJUGATING 
(OTHER KINGS) BY FORCE 

1 The strong king, desirous of conquering one causing harassment, 
though the terms of the treaty were accepted (by him), should march in that 
direction in which there is suitable terrain, suitable season and livelihood for 
his own troops, in which the enemy is without the refuge of a fort and without 
(protection in) the rear and the help of an .ally. 2 In the reverse case, he 
should march after taking protective measures. 


28 ACter daivata*^ pUjd is to be understood.. 29 The idea is, be should not show 
dissatisfaction with his condition* The explanation in Cs * to all people he should speak of 
his surrender and should praise the virtues of bis sovereign * is little likely. Cb has a 
similar explanation. 

30 sarhyuktahalavat : these are the ministers etc. of the sovereign (Cn Cs). — amsthitaff, 
may mean * firm, steadfast,’ If emm could be construed with it (instead of with varieta) 
we could understand ‘ placed in this situation.* 

7.16 

Cn Cs point out that dai^dopandmin would be a more appropriate name for this king as 
shown by s. 3. Meyer’s idea that dai(^^pandyin is the weak king taking his troops to the 
strong king is unlikely in the light of the contents of the Chapter. 

1 It is proposed to read anujndtasamdhipa^o(lx)egafearorn for anujfidiostaddhirai^yo- 
of the mss. The idea understood is that the weak king, though he had consented to the 
terms of tlie treaty, has started ignoring them, and causing harassment or trouble to the 
strong king, (anujftdtasamdfnpatTiati api udvegakarah). We may also understand udvega as 
‘ shaking,* i.e., violation {anujfiatasanidhipa^dndm udvegakaramy causing violation of the 
terms of the treaty accepted by him.) Cn reads ananujfidiasaThMipanyodvegakaram ‘ who 
has not accepted (ananujndta) the terms of peace (samdhipanya) and is therefore causing 
harassment (udevga).* panya is unusual in this sense, for wJuch is the usual word. 
Otherwise, the meaning arrived at in Cn is also good* It adds that the reading of the mss. 
is an apapdtha and that those trying to explain it are to be pitied. Thus Cs (mostly following 
Cb) has ‘ who causes trouble because of money promised but not paid (adattaHrafiya) by him, 
(i.e., by the strong king) though he had agreed to do so (anujMtafi as ablative singular of 
aniijM, agreement or promise).’ Meyer understands the expression as an adjective to karma 
(supplied), and, with the vassal king in view, translates ‘ when permitted [anujmah) to carry 
out an undertaking bringing money and formidable might (udvega) to him, (tad, i.e., his 
8U2«rain), he who has surrendered, after growing strong (balavdn) and wishing to conquer 
etc.’ This is hardly possible. —* smrtuvrdify: vrtii is ‘livelihood, food etc,’ (Cn Cs). — 
apdrsiiir ands&rai ca : These expressions also describe the ^atru, i.e., the we ak ydtavya. He 
should have no pdr^rti, i.e., a rear which is well guarded and no dsdra, i.e,, lielp expected 
from some ally. Thus the commentators. That seems better than understanding the 
expressions as describing the balavdn king, with pdr,fTti understood as the pdr^vdgrdha and 
d9dra as the pdr^igrdhdsdrd of the strong king. 
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He. shoxild subjugate the weak by means of conciliation and gifts, the 
strong by means of dissension and force, 4 And he should secure the 
members (of the kings’ circle) who are immediately next to him and who are 
separated by one intervening state, by the exclusive use, the alternative use 
or the combined use of the (four) means. 

5 The protection of those dwelling in villages and forests, of cattle-herds 
and trade-routes, and the handing over of those who are discarded, who have 
deserted and who have done harm, — thus should he practise conciliation. 
6 The giving of land, money and girls, and the promise of safety, — thus 
should he practise gifts. 7 Making a demand for treasury, troops, land or 
inheritance by supporting one of these, viz., a neighbouring prince, a forest 
chief, a pretender from the family and a piince in disfavour, — thus should 
he sow discord. 8 Subjugation of the enemy in open, concealed or silent 
war or through ^ means for taking a fort,’ — thus should he make use of force. 

9 Thus he should place those full of energy in such a way that they are 
helpful to the army, those possessed of might so that they are helpful to the 
treasury, those endowed with intellect so that they are helpful to the land. 

10 Among them, he who helps in many ways with gems, articles of high 
value, of low value and forest produce produced in his ports, villages and mines, 
or with carriages and vehicles arising from material forests, elephant forests 
and herds, is (the ally) of varied usefulness. 11 He who gives substantial 
help with troops or treasury is one of great usefulness. 12 He who helps with 
troops, treasury and land is one of all-sided usefulness. 

13 He who withstands one’s enemy on one side is the (ally) useful on one 
side. 14 He wlio withstands the enemy and the enemy’s ally on the two 
sides is one useful on both sides. 1,5 He who withstands the enemy, his 
ally, the neighbour and the forest chief on all sides is one useful on all sides. 

10 And if an enemy in the rear, —• a forest chieftain, a principal officer 
of the enemy or the enemy (himself ) — be found capable of being secured by 

3 upamrmyet : it is this root that is found in dar^dopanata : hence Cn’s preference for 
datjidi^andmi- in the title, 4 niyoga etc.: cf* 9.7.78-76. — anmtaraikdntardh t sec 6.2.14 ff. 

7 Land and inheritance would be demanded on behalf of the tatkuHna and apanMha, 
8 kiltayuddha : see 10.8. — tU^rdmyudiiha : see 12.4 and 12.5. — durgalambhopdya is 
Book 13. 

9 dandopakdriiitoh ^helpful to the army (of the balavdn)^ — The connection between 
prajfidand bhUmi is not quite obvious. mantfa4akti may be helpful for administration of the 
territory. 

10 phalgu had clearly got dropped out from the exemplar of the mss. through a scribal 
error. —■ yad ... tad has the neuter mitram in view. 12 -bhiirrdbhih is as proposed 
by Meyer, and is obviously quite necessary in view of the instrumentals in the parallel ss. 
10 - 11 , 

14 cobhayatah pratikaroii is as proposed by Meyer; that is obviously supported by the 
parallels in the other ss. 

16 pflrp^igrdba^ ca etc.; the translation follows Meyer in regarding dtavikfh Mtumuhhya 
and Satru as three types of pdr^Ttigtdha of the balavdn ; and for this the reading ^airttmukk- 
yah ^atrur vd from Cb Cs is preferred to iaimrmakhyaiatrur va (oTfnukhyafi 4citrur) of the mss. 
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land, he should win his vSupport with (the grant of) land without 
excellences ; one stationed in a fort, with land not continguous; a forest chief, 
with land not yielding livelihood ; a pretender from the family of the enemy, 
with recoverable land ; a prince in disfavour of the enemy, with land snatched ; 
one with banded ^troops, with land having permanent enemies ; one with 
compact troops, with land having strong neighbouring kings; one opposing 
in war, with land having both these characteristics ; one with energy, with 
land where military operations are not possible ; one belonging to the enemy’s 
party, with waste land ; one enticed away, with impoverished land; a deserter 
who has returned, with land the settlement of which would involve great losses 
and expenses ; the deserter (from the enemy) who has come over, with land 
without shelter ; with land that cannot be occupied by any one else, he should 
secure the support of its master himself* 

17 He should allow to continue (as before) that one among them who is 
of great help and unchanging in loyalty. 18 He should silently do away with 
the contrary one, 19 He should gratify, according to his power to help, one 
who has helped him. 20 And in conformity with his efforts, he should bestow^ 
wealth and honour on him, and give help in calamities. 21 To those coming 
of their own accord, he should grant interviews as desired and make arrange¬ 
ments (for receiving them). 22 He should not use towards them insults, 
injuries, contemptuous words or reproaches, 28 And after promising them 
safety, he should favour them like a father. 

24 And if any of them were to do him harm, he should proclaim his guilt 
and slay him openly. 25 Or, because of fright (likely) among others, he 
should act as in ‘ infliction of secret punishment 20 And he shall not 
covet the land, property, sons or wives of the slain one. 27 He should place 
in their appropriate positions even the members of his family. 28 He should 
place on the throne the son of one killed in action. 

Cb Cs understand pdr^nigrdhafjk i ndependently a s the first of four kings mentioned. But the 
8. hasin \iew pdr^igr&has of different types. For, it is this s, which seems to be referred to 
par^igrahopagraha in 7.11.89* apruiisflwtoddM, i.e., far away from the fort. — apa- 
cchinnaya is as suggested by Meyer. The land snatched may be :from the enemy himself. 

^enylbalom and samhatabalaw (safhgkabfdoni in Cb) are descriptive of a king. Cb Cn 
Cs understand these as substantH'Cs, i.e., such armies themselves are to be understood, 
the former being without a leader, the latter with a leader (Cb Cn Cs). apmahitam 
^ carried off,’ i.e., enticed to come over. Cb Cs have ‘ distressed by the fight ’; Cn * with 
whom a treaty was first made, but who was then made to violate the treaty.’ Cf*, 
however, 12.3,14. ^ pratyapasrtam : a deserter from the enemy who has come over to 
him. Cf. 13.4.51. —. bhartdxam, i.e., the owner ot the land. This can hardly mean 
‘ the sovereign * in the context, as Meyer thinks. He is clearly on a wrong track in this 
Chapter. 

17 i.e., allow him to continue in his own realm as before. ‘ Secure his 

obedience ' is possible, but seems less likely. 21 pratividhdna seems to refer to * arrange¬ 
ments’for receiving them, rather than to * steps for protecting (himself from them)’ (Cb Cs). 
22 aHv&da may mean ‘excessive praise’ (Cb Cn Cs) as in 4.1.50, However, ‘reproach, 
reproof’ appears more likey in the context. Cf, ativSdaThs titik^eta, Manu, 6.47. 

25 ddr^karn^ikavat, i,e,f as in 5,1, 27 pdtre^u Vin suitable positiops ’ is an unusual 
sense. 
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In this way, the princes surrendering to force remain loyal to his sons 
and grandsons. 

30 But the circle (of kinp), being frightened, rises to destory one who 
were to kill or imprison those who have submitted and covet their land, pro¬ 
perty, sons or wives. 81 And those ministers, who are under his control in 
their own lands, becpme frightened of him and resort to the circle. 32 Or, 
they themselves seek to take his kingdom or life. 

83 And therefore, kings, protected in their own territories by means 
of conciliation, become favourably disposed towards the king, remaining 
obedient to his sons and grandsons. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

SECTION 122 THE MAKING OF PEACE 
SECTION 123 LIBERATION OF THE HOSTAGE 

1 Peace, treaty, hostage, these are one and the same thing. 2 The 
creation of confidence among kings is (the purpose of) peace, treaty or hostage. 

8 ‘ Plighting one’s troth or taking an oath is an unstable pact, a surety 
or a hostage is stable,’ say the teachers, 4 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 5 Plight- 

ing one’s troth or taking an oath is a pact stable in the next world as well as 
here, a surety or a hostage is of use only in this world, depending on strength. 

6 ‘We have made a pact,’ thus kings of old, faithful to their word, 
made pacts by plighting their troth. 7 In case of (fear of) its transgression, 
they touched fire, water, a furrow in the field, a clod of earth from the rampart, 
the shoulder of an elephant, the back of a horse, the box of a chariot, a weapon, 
a gem, seeds, a fragrant substance, a liquid, gold or money, affirming with an 
oath, ‘ May these kill or abandon him who would break the oath ’. 

81 tfc casySmStySh suahMmisvayattSh. : thesemiriisters are those of the vassals, seafchfl- 
miftt being the respective territories of tlie latter, and asya, referring to the sovereign, to be 
construed with ayatldh. Cb Cn Cs understand the ministers to be those of the sovereign, 
engaged in work (ayaito, i.e., ■oydprta) in the vassals’ territories. But if asya refers to the 
sovereign, ww- can listdly refer to the vassals. Meyer suggests andyaitah ‘ his viceroys, 
unconnected withlands under their control {svabhummt)-' abhilmi?u can hardly be under¬ 
stood in this way. Cf. s. 38 below. 

7.17 

The two Sections are to be found in ss. 1-81 and 3?-61 respectively. 

1 samSdln * hostage ’ is related to adhi ‘ pledge.’ A saritdhi may or may not contain 
a stipulation as to samddhi. And there can be dama without a samdhi. 

8 nrab-grahfl ‘ acceptance (of a hostage),’i.e., a hostage. 5 ho/opefcyoft : the strength 
is the relative strength of the parties to the transaction. Russ, understands dependent 
On the measure of strength of him who gives them.’ The explanation in Cb Cs le sure y 
can be trusted only when be is strong, and the hostage only when he is the object ol love 
(mehapdira) of the king who hands him over,’ is hardly acceptable. 

7 agni etc. might kill, ratna etc. might leave. 
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In case of (fear of) transgression of oath, the binding to suretyship of 
great men, ascetics or principal men constitutes surety. 9 With respect to 
that, he who receives sureties capable of suppressing the enemy, over-reaches. 
10 The opposite of this is over-reached* 

11 The holding of a kinsman or a principal officer, is receiving a hostage. 
12 With respect to that, he who gives a treasonable minister or a treasonable 
child, over-reaches. 18 The opposite of this is over-reached. 14 For, the 
enemy strikes without compunction at the weak points of one who is trustful 
because of receiving a hostage. 

15 When keeping a child as a hostage, however, as between giving a son 
and a daughter, he who gives a daughter over-reaches. 10 For, a daughter 
is not an heir, and is of use to others only and cannot be harassed. IT A son 
is the reverse of this. 

18 Even of two sons, he who gives a son legitimately born, wise, brave, 
trained in the use of weapons, or an only son, is over-reached. 19 The 
opposite of this over-reaches. 20 For, it is better to hand over as a hostage 
an illegitimate son than a legitimate one, because of the loss of continuity of 
heirs (in his case), an unwise son than a wise one, because of the absence of the 
power of counsel, a son not brave than a brave one, because of the absence of 
the power of energy, one not trained in the use of weapons to one trained in 
their use, because of the absence of the ability to strike, one not an only 
son than an only son, because of the absence of expectations (being centred 
in him alone). 

21 As between a legitimate son and a wise son, the attribute of sovere¬ 
ignty goes with one who is legitimate though unwise, the function of counsel 
(goes) with one who is wise though illegitimate. 22 Even in the matter of 
counsel, the legitimate over-reaches the wise through association with elders. 

S mahatdm should bo understood independently of tapamyindm* 9 aUsafhdhaUe i 
comparison between two similarly placed kings is to be understood here as before. 10 
oiparUahf i.e., who does not receive sureties that are par&vagrahasamartha. 

11 bandhumukhya can hardly be * a distinguished relation ’ (Meyer) in view of amdtya 
and apatya in the next s. 14 parah is the one who gives the hostage. — nitapek^ah, i.e,, 
not caring for what happens to the hostage. 

18 adSyddd from Cb Cn Cs is the only correct reading. Meyer’s remark (in the 
Nachtrag) that even the daughter inherits in the absence of a son is beside the point; the 
question here is as between a son and a daughter when both are there whom to give as a 
hostage? His further discussion regarding the conqueror’s responsibility to get the conque¬ 
red king’s daughters married has little relevance here. —• pmes&m, i.e., of the husband and 
bis family. — akledffa not liable to be troubled as a male is. With kUmya Cb has ‘a 
trouble to her father because of money he has to spend on her.’ 

18 yo is added as being necessary as usual. 20 lupkidayddasarnfdmmf : has 

* because he cannot have an offspring who can inherit.* But the illegitimate son himself would 
also be unable to inlierit. —* prahariavyammpad : Cn Cs have * excellence in using weapons 
(prakarfavya &s prakarafuiy; Meyer has * capacity when it is necessary to strike ’; ‘ excellence 
in hitting or striking ’ may appear sufficient. 

21 aiioaryaprakrlih, i.e,, a natural ability to rule or a naturally majestic bearing. 
Cf. 8.2.28. —• mantTddhikdraJ^f i.e., ability to give counsel and make use of it. 22 This 
means th8t as between a fdfya and a prdjfia, the latter should preferably be given, . 
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As between a wise son and a brave son, the possession of acts of 
intelligeiice belongs to the wise though cowardly, the function of valour to the 
brave though unwise. 24 Even in the matter of valour, the wise one over¬ 
reaches the brave, as the hunter does the elephant. 

25 As between a brave son and one trained in the use of weapons, 
valorous behaviour belongs to the brave though untrained in the use of 
weapons, the power to hit the target (comes) to one trained in weapons though 
not brave. 20 Even in the matter of hitting the target, the brave one over¬ 
reaches the trained one, because of his firmness, quick understanding and 
watchfulness. 

27 As between a king with many sons and a king with an only son, the 
one with many sons, handing over one and supported by the rest, can violate 
the pact, not the other. 

28 If the pact is on condition of giving the son who is his all, advantage 
(comes) from the offspring of the son. 29 Between two, equally having 
offspring from a son, advantage (comes) from the power to procreate. 80 
Even between two, possessing tlie power to procreate, advantage (comes) 
from tlxe birth being close at hand. 

81 But when there is a capable only son, he should hand over himself, 
if he has lost the power of procreation, but should not give the only son. 

82 When grown in strength, he should bring about the liberation of the 
hostage. 

83 Secret agents disguised as artisans or artists, carrying out works 
in the proximity of the prince, should dig up a subterranean passage at 
night and carry away the prince. 

23 i.e., association with acts requiring intcHigence. 24 That 

is, a Hlra should be given, rather th an a •ptdjfia* 

26 mammo^a ‘ watchfulness in jprotecting oneself ’ (Cn) is better than * absence of 
bewilderment or delusion {asammoha) ’ (Cs). 26 Tl^at is, a kjidstra should be given rather 
than a 4iira, 

27 de^apraii$tabdhafi i both pramtH and viiU in place of prati are unlikely. For 
praii^tabdha, cf. V.7.11 • 7.10.27. 

28 putrasarvasva is the only son, who is the all in all of the father. Meyer’s ‘ all the 

sons he has ’ is little likely, ptittaphalatal}, i.e., if the son to be given as a hostage has a son, 
Tlie gi'andeliild would be there to continue the line. Meyer’s ‘ when there is power to pro¬ 
create sons (in the king himself) ’ is little likely, 29 samaphaloyolk : comparison is again 
thought of ; when two kings give each an only son, and this son has an offspring. — 
daktaprajananataii: the capacity to procreate is that of the king himself (Cn) rather 
than that of the o nly so n (Cb Cs). Cf. luptaputroipaUir almdmm, s. 81 below- The question 
of the son’s capacity to procreate would appear to be premature. Meyer has ‘ whose progeny 
iscapahle.’ There is little point in that. 30 etc.: Meyer’s ‘ with progeny which 

is already capable of doing work (upasthita, i.e., ready for work) ’ is altogether beside the 
point and is unlikely in itself. 

33 is an archaic fom. 
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34 Or, actors, dancers, singers, musicians, reciters, minstrels, rope- 
walkers and showmen, stationed (there) beforehand, should wait upon the 
enemy, 35 They should (then) wait upon the prince one after the other. 
26 He should fix for them entry, stay and, departure without restriction 
as to time. 37 Then, disguised as one of them, he should leave at night. 
38 By that are explained courtesans and women appearing as wives. 

39 Or, he should go out carrying the box of their musical instruments or 
(other) articles, 

40 Or, he should be carried out by cooks, waiters, bath-attendants, 
shampooers, bed-preparers, barbers, toilet-attendants or water-servers along 
with boxes of materials, dresses and articles, beds and seats after they have 
been used. 

41 Or, he should go out at a time when the appearance cannot be 
distinguished, disguised as a servant, carrying something with him, or (go out) 
through a subterranean passage with (materials for) a night oblation. 43 Or, 
he should practise the trick of Varuna in a reservoir of water. 

43 Or, secret agents disguised as traders should administer poison to 
guards by selling cooked food and fruits. 

44 Or, on the occasion of offerings to deities or worship of manes or 
picnic parties he should administer food and drink mixed with a stupefying 
mixture or poison, and depart, or (he should leave) by seducing the guards. 

45 Or, secret agents disguised as gallants, minstrels, physicians or 
vendors of cooked food should set fire at night to houses of the rich or of the 

S4 natanartaka^ etc.: cf. 1.12.9, also 2.27.25. — sauhhikdf one who puts up a show 
on the stage. Cf. 11.1.34. — pUTvaprariihiiQhf i.e., stationed in the enemy territory before 
the hostage was given. 36 sthdpayet i the mhiect is kumdrah. 37 tadvyafijano vd : vd 
serves no purpose. Meyer thinks that some words like tair nirhriyeia have dropped out. It 
is not necessary to suppose that. 88 bhdrydryafijandh, i.e., female agents posing as the 
wives of tlie prince; as wife, the agent would be allowed unrestricted entry; then tlie 
prince is to leave in her garb. 

39 te^dm refers to notanariaka- etc. as well as rUpdjtvdh etc.; hence tdsdm is not 
necessary as Meyer tlunks. For pheld^ cf. 13.2.48. 

40 aMdrdlika- etc.: cf. 1.12.9. One is reminded of the trick usckI by Shiva ji to escape 
from Aurangzeb’s custody in Agra ; he was carried out in a fruit basket. — sambhogaii^, 
i.e., when they are sent out after use. 

41 at a time when the form is indistinguishable’, i.e., when it is dark. — 

mrungdmukhena vd ni^opahdferta : Cn Cs have ‘ sending all attendants away on the pretext 
that he wants to offer night oblations.’ Cb has a similar explanation. We may also under¬ 
stand the ojffering of night oblations as a pretext for his leaving the residence alone a nd then 
arriving at tlie opening of an underground passa ge through wliich to escape. Tliis^arnii^d, 
unlike that in s. 33, is not made by his agents and starts at a place away from his I'esidenoe, 
Meyer proposes niMpahdreipi ‘ by a nocturnal removal through a tunnel’ apahdra does not 
go well with nirgacchet. 42 vdruriam yogam : Cn Cs refer to l,3.1.3-4. Tiie idea rather is 
that of remaining submerged in water for a long time and coming up at a very distant place 
from where he plunged in (apparently for a bath). 

43 rasam from Cn Cs is quite necessary. 

44 mac'anayoga : see 14.1,16,17. — protsdhana is inducing them to let him go ‘ by a 
promise of gifts’ (Cn Cs) rather than ‘ by stirring up a hght amongst them ’ (Meyer). 

45 ndgaraka ‘ a gallant ’ is different from ndgarika. — drak^ndm: Cb Cn have nc 
comment on this word. Cs puts it in brackets without comment. If it is to be read, a vd 
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46 Or, those disguised as traders should set fire to the market-place, 
r, after throwing another body inside, he should set his own residence 
on lire, for fear of pursuit. 48 Then he should leave through a hole in the 
wall, a channel or a subterranean passage. 


4s9 Or, disguised as a carrier of loads of goods in jars suspended in slings 
from a pole, he should leave at night. 

56 Or, entering the roving camps of ascetics with shaved heads or matted 
hair, he should leave at night disguised as ont' of them, or with the help of one 
ot these, viz., change of appearance, inducing a malady and the disguise of a 
forester. 


51 Or, made to appear as a corpse, he should be carried out by secret 
agents. 52 Or, dressed as a woman, he should follow (the funeral procession 
of some) one dead. 


53 And agents appearing as foresters should direct (pursuers) to another 
direction when he is going in one. 54 Then he should go in another direction. 
55 Or, he should escape through groups of carts of cartmen. 

56 And when pursuit is close on his heels, he should remain hidden. 
57 In the absence of a hiding place, he should scatter on both sides of the 
road money or poisoned food-stuffs. 58 Then he should go away in another 
direction. 


56 If caught, he should over-reach the pursuers with conciliation and 
other means, or with poisoned food on the way. 

60 Or, in the trick of Vanina and in acts of setting fire, he should place 
another body and accuse the enemy, * You have killed my son.’ 

61 Or, taking up weapons secretly (brought)^ and falling on the 
guards at night, he should escape on quick-marching (horses) along with 
secret agents. 


after it is necessary, gr^dni being supplied from the preceding. The prince would escape 


when the guards are busy putting 
of the escape of the Pandavas & 


out the lire. 47 anyad id ^ar^ram etc,: one is reminded 


49 hdca is a contrivance for carrying loads on the shoulder, consisting of a pole with 
slings at the two ends, a contrivance still in common use in India. Cb, however, has 
‘ kdcahhdrai i.e., Carriers of grass, fuel etc:, ktimbhabhdrcj i.e., carriers of water and bhdn^ 
hhdm^ i.e., dealers in horses ^c.’ Cs follows. 


50 virupakararM t see 14,2.4 ff. vyddfdkarana is descTibed in 14.1. The disease 
would, however, be only apparent; the pretence of illness may induce the guards to allow 
him to go ostensibly for treatment. 

55 dakatavdfaih : vdia usually ‘ an enclosure,’ seems used in the sense of ‘ group * (Cn 
Cs), aamUha (Cb). 

50 saUram is a place where one can hide oneself, particularly for lying in ambush: 
cf. 10.3.24. r j » 


59 pathyaddnena read in the mss. is obviously not right; cf. 2.10.24. 

60 The subject for ahhiyufijlta is the father of the piince, while that for ddhdya would 
be the secret agents ; the sense of the causal may therefore be understood in ddhdya. — 

* oTn/tillrl n/*niiCA ' -.TrtirtAir cjtirvrrAo-f* {/Ida o«r* 


abhiyuiljiia ‘ should accuse ’ may also suggest the idea of attacking. 
61 Mghrapdtaih : Cn supplies a^vaifi, Cb ydmih. 
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^TER EIGHTEEN 


SECTION 124 CONDUCT TOWARDS THE MIDDM KING 
SECTION 125 CONDUCT TOW.ARDS THE NEUTRAL KING 
SECTION 126 CONDUCT TOWARDS THE CIRCLE OF KINGS 

1 With respect to the middle king, he himself, the third and the fifth 
constituents are friendly elements. 2 The second, the fourth and the sixth 
are unfriendly elements. 

3 If the middle king were to help both these, the conqueror should be 
favourably inclined towards the middle king. 4 If he does not help (either), 
he should remain favourable to the friendly elements. 

5 If the middle king were to desire to seize an ally of the conqueror 
having the feelings of a friend, he should save the ally by rousing the allies of 
the ally and his own allies, and dividing his allies from the middle king. 6 Or, 
he should incite the circle : ‘ This middle king, grown very powerful, has risen 
for the destruction of all of us ; let us Join together and fiaistrate his expedi¬ 
tion.' 7 If the circle were to favour that, he should, by the suppression of 
the middle king, augment himself. 8 If it were not to favour, helping the 
ally with treasury and army, he should win over by conciliation and gifts one 
— the principal or the proximate — from among the kings mimical to the 
middle king, who, many in number, may be helping each other, or of whom, 
by winning over one, many would be won over, or who, being afraid of each 
other, would not rise. 9 Being thus double, (he should win over) a Second 
king; being three-fold, a third king. 10 Augmented in power in this way, 
he should suppress the middle king. 11 Or, if place and time were to lapse, 
he should make peace with the middle king and be helpful to the ally, or make 
a pact for an undertaking with the treasonable (officers of the middle king). 


7.18 


The three Sections are found in s#. 1-25, 26-27 and 28-44 respectively. 

1 madk^amasya : this word seems out of place here. This and the next s. describe 
the prakriis and the •oikrHs of the not of the madhtfama, as Cb Cs understand. For, 

ubhayam in s. 8, who are likely to be favoured by the madhynma, cannot include his own ene¬ 
mies ; and the prakrtU in s. 4, to whom the is advised to be favourably disposed if 

the madhynma does not help either party, can be the prakriis of the vijigUu himself, not those 
of the madhyama. If at all the worri madhyamasya is read at the bep^inninVof this s., it should 
be understood in some sucli sense as * in relation to, with respect to, the madhyama Idn^r.’ 
mrnd as a separate word is quite necessary as in the commentators. It refers to the vijiglsu 
himself, the third and fifth prakriis being his mitra and mitrarnitra, 2 The second, fourth 
and sixth prakriis are the ari, arimifra and arimitramitra of the vijigim. 

8 ye madhyamadvenxio rdj&nah is to be understood with each of the following three 
clauses (Cn €s) rather than as a separate fourth elapse (Meyer). — notti^heran ‘ not rise 
(against the madhyama),^ though they are hostile (^fre^iw) to him. — dsannem ‘ proximate ’ 
to himself or to the ally who is to be saved. 11 de^kdlmipaUrtu, i.e., when the matter is 
urgent. Cf. 8.16.11. sHeivyam kstryati by secretly helping the ally with troops and 
money, as in Cn ; cf. s. 16 below. — dH^epi: these are clearly those of the middle king. —• 
harmasamdhim: see 7.12. 
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If the middle king were to desire to seize an ally of his deserving" 
Wakened, he should sustain him, saying ‘I will save you,’ till he is weakened, 
13 He should save him when weakened. 

14 If the middle king were to desire to seize an ally of his deserving to 
be exterminated, he should save him when weakened through fear of the 
increase of the middle king’s power. 15 Or, if he is exterminated, he should 
get him in his power by the grant of land, through fear of his going elsewhere, 

16 If the allies of his ally, deserving to be weakened or exterminated, 
were to be helpful to the middle king, he should have peace made through 
another pei'son. 17 Or, if the allies of those two were capable of suppressing 
the eonqiieror, he should make peace ^with the middle king). 

18 If the middle king were to desire to seize his (i.e., the conqueror’s) 
enemy, he should make peace. 19 Thus his own ends are secured and the 
middle king is also pleased. 

20 If the middle king were to desire to seize his own ally having friendly 
feelings, he should have peace made through another person. 21 Or, if he 
were to care (for the conqueror), he should dissuade him, saying ‘ It does not 
behove you to exterminate an ally.’ 22 Or, he should remain indifferent, 
thinking ‘ I^et the circle be enraged with him on account of the destruction of 
his o^vn party.’ 

23 If the middle king were to desire to seize his own enemy, he should 
help him with treasury and army, unseen. 

24 If the middle king were to desire to seize the neutral king, he should 
give him aid, thinking " l 4 et him be divided from the neutral king.’ 25 Of 
the middle and the neutral kings, he should resort to the one who is liked by 
the circle of kings. 

12 asya, i.e,, vijigisofi. Similarly in ss. 14 and 18. 

14 madhyavnavrddhibheyat : the fear i s that if his ally were tot ally crushed, the madhya • 
ma would be very strong. 15 anyatra, i.e,, in the enemy’s camp (Cn Cs). 

16 sddvyafeardi}i t they render aid against their own ally, clandestinely. — puru- 
sdniarena saMhiyeia ; this refers to 7.8.24, a treaty in which the senapati or the kumdra is 
surrendered to the enemy* Here the sendpati or kumdra would appear to be that of the ally. 
Tire causal would have been preferable to the passive of sariidhtyeta, 

20 samdadhydt : apparently the induces the madhyama king’s ally to make 

a treaty of this kind, samdkim kdrayeA would have been better. 21 sdpek^am seems to 
mean ‘ if the madhyama has regard for him (the xnjigi^ujA Cn has ‘ anucchedarveim if he is 
disinclined to exterminate,’ Sleyer treats it as an adverb ‘ respectfully, discreetly.’ 

23 ww, i.e., to the enemy of the madhyaim. 

24 After lipsefa, the words asmai sdhdyyam dadydi are added as in Cn; the comment 
in Cb also presupposes those worlds. In their absence, the words that follow, uddsindd etc. 
(including those in s. 25 in that case), cannot be construed with the preceding clause. And s. 
25 very clearly contains a new idea, unconnected with words in s. 24. For bheda implied 
by bliidyaidm cannot be brought about by what is reconamended in s. 25. The help given 
might encourage the madhyama to take a strong line against the uddsina. — asmai is madhya- 
mdya ; he is weaker than the uddsina , and his strengthening would be necessary for bheda. 

uddsindd bhidyatdm cannot mean * turn away fi'om the uddsina ’ as words addressed by 
the madhyama to the vipgi^u, as Meyer thinks. 
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^26 By conduct towards the middle king is explained condixct towards 
the neutral king. 

27 If the neutral king were to desire to seize the middle king, he should 
turn to that side where he would over-reach his enemy or render help to his 
ally or secure the neutral king for rendering aid with ti*oops to himself. 

28 Augmenting himself in this way, he should weaken the constituent, 
enemy, and support the constituent, ally. 

29 Though there are feelings of enmity (among all), the enemy (in front) 
not self-possessed (and) constantly doing injury, or the enemy in the rear in 
league with the enemy (in front), one vulnerable, being in a calamity, or 
one attacking the leader in his calamity, these are (neighbouring kings) with 
a hostile disposition ; one marching for a common objective, one marching 
for a separate object, one marching after joining forces, one marching after 
making a pact, one marching for his own object, one rising together (with the 
leader), one purchasing or selling either treasury or troops as he resorts to a 
dual policy, these are with a friendly disposition; the neighbour placed in 
between or at the side as a hindrance to the strong king, or one in the rear of 
the strong king, one who has submitted to force, either submitting of his own 
accord or submitting because of the might, these are neighbours with a 
dependent's feelings. 30 By these are explained those separated by one 
intervening state. 

31 Of these, that ally who would make common cause with him in 
case of hostility with the enemy, he should help with power, with which 
he would withstand the enemy. 

32 He should get that ally, who after conquering the enemy, might 
grow in strength and go out of control, into conflict with the two con* 
stituents, the neighbour and the one separated by one state. 

27 ud&fnnam vd : Cb Cs add madhyamam before this. But though possible, the Idbka 
of tlie madhyama does not seem i ntended here. 

29 All neiglibouving kings (sdmantah) normally tend to be inimical, possessed of amitra* 
bhdoa : yet three classes am distinguislied here, arihhdmnt miirabhdvin and bhrtyabhmrin* 

andtmavdn and nitydpakdrt are descriptions of Mru as well as of pdrsnigrdha and not 
independent categories (asin Cs and Meyer). So MrusaMikikifian adjective to pdr^igrahah 
and not an independent category. — rj/osawi is one king ; cf. 6.2.10. — aribhd'^ 

t)inah : the substantive is sdmanidfi at the end. * dva in stdrthd- etc. seems to refer to the 
vijigi^Uf not to the sdmanta. The latter’s artha is mentioned in pphagartha. dvaidhi- 
bhdoikah is the sdmanta who makes peace with the vijigisu, wbeii engaged in war elsewhere; 
while making the peace, he purchases or sells da^da or koiSa to the vijigisu* Hence ko§a- 
dai^dayoT etc. does not constitute a category independent of dvaidklbhdmka. * balavatah 
praiighdtah is a description of the antardJii and the prah't and not a separate type of king 
as Cb Cs think. Cf. 7.13.24-25. There is no definition of praiighdta in 7,18.25 as Cs states 
here (though not while commenting on the passage itself), sidyamuponata and pratdpo- 
panata are two types of dai^d^panata, and not separate categories. 

31 ekdfthaidm vmjet cannot mean ‘would make common cause,i.e., peace (withthe 
enemy) ’ (Cb Cs). Cn rightly has ‘ 

82 sdmantaihdntdrdhhydm prakriihhydm : those would be those of the ally himself, 
hardly those of the ^ 
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territory to be seized by a pretender 
from his family or a prince in disfavour or so act that he would remain 
under control in consideration of help (received). 

34 That ally, w’'ho being much weakened might not help or might 
go over to the enemy, he, well-versed in polities, should keep neither weak 
nor strong. 

85 That unstable ally, who for the sake of his own ends makes peace 
(with him), — he should remove the reason for his leaving, so that he 
would not waver. 

86 That ally who remains common to the enemy (and himself), 
he should divide that rogtie from the enemy, (and) when divided, exter¬ 
minate him, thereafter (exterminate) the enemy. 

87 And he should get that ally, who would remain indifferent, 
into conflict with neighbouring kings ; then when he is severely distressed 
by the fight, he should place him under (his) obligations. 

88 That weak ally, who goes to the enemy and the conqueror 
(for support), he should help with troops, so that he would not turn away 
from him. 

89 Or, removing him from that (territory) he should settle him in 
another land, after first settling another (ally) there because of help with 
troops (received from him). 

40 That ally who might do harm or who, though capable, would 
not help in times of trouble, he should certainly exterminate him, when 
trustingly, he comes within his reach. 

41 Wlien the enemy has risen, unrestrained, because of a calamity 
of the ally, he should be got over-powered by that ally himself, with his 
calamity removed (by him). 

83 amjgrahdpek^m may be ‘in expectation of help’ or ‘in consideration of help 
received.’ The latter seems meant. 

34 arthavid seems to be arthaSdsiravld, hardly ‘ who knows his interests.’ 

85 arihayu'dyd ‘ with the purpose of securing his own interests.’ Cf. 8.1.59. 

3T upakdre nive^ayet i the same idiom as in * place under obligation.* It can hardly 
mean ‘ take him into favour and allow him to render service (to himself) * (Meyer) or 
* should make him serve oneself anew’ (Russ.). 

89 tatra, i.o,, in the territory of the weak king, who is shifted from there. — danddnu- 
graha is help of troops already received from him, hardly that expected from him. 

40 aMam upasthitam, i.e., come within his reach or in his power. Gf. 1,17.10. 

41 Meyer understands the vd in this stanza in the sense of iva or yatJid, and construes 
this stanza (as containing a comparison) with the next stanza, ‘just as an enemy, rising 
because of an ally’s calamity can be put down through the ally, so an ally rising because of 
an enemy’s calamity should be put down tlirough the enemy etc.’ This is not likly. There 
i s no tatlid or evam in s. 42. And vd as iva i& doubtful, And even though s. 41 speaks of the 
arif the mention of the mitravyasana and of the vijigl^u*a duty towards the ally show that 
the context of ‘ ally ’ is not violated. 




THE SIX MEASURES 
88 Or, he should cause his 



42 That ally who, after rising because of a calamity of the enemy, 
becomes disaffected, is over-powered through the enemy himself, by 
overcoming the calamity of the enemy. 


43 He, who is well-versed in the science of politics, should employ 
all the means, viz., advancement, decline and stable condition as well as 
weakening and extermination. 

44 He who sees the six measures of policy as being interdependent 
in this manner, plays, as he pleases, with kings tied by the chains of his 
intellect. 


Herewith ends the Seventh Book of the Artlia§5stra of Kaufilya 
‘Thk Six Mkastjbes op Foeeign Poucy’ 


42 prasidhyaii is used with the sense of the passive voice. 

44 anyotvyasameSram ‘ moving to each other,’ i.e., connected with each other, bound 
Up with one another^ 
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CHAPTER ONE 


SECTION 127 THE GEOUP OF CALAMITIES OP THE CONSTITUENT 
ELEMENTS 

1 In case of simultaneity of calamities (the question arises) should one 

march or guard (oneself) because of ease, hence a consideration of calamities 
(is necessary). ' 

2 A calamity of a constituent, of a divine or human origin, springs from 
ill luck or wrong policy. 

3 Inversion of excellences, absence, a great defect, addiction, or 
affliction constitutes a calamity. 4 It throws out a person from his good, 
hence it is called vyasma. 

The Eighth Book deals with the calamities that ajfect the various constituents (ptakfUs) 
of the state. It is necessary to take precautions against these before one can start on an 
expedition of conquest, which is to be described in the following Books. 

8.1 

1 vyasam^migcrpadye : for the purpose of the discussion of the calamities befalling 

the different prakrtis^ it is assumed that the vijigt^u and the ari are both suffering from a 
calamity affecti ng one of their prakrHs, The relative seriousness of the calamities befalling 
the vatiouB praMis being pointed out, it becomes easy for the to decide whether he 

should march against the art or should stay quiet. If his calamity is lighter, he i s to march; 
if it is more serious, he is to remain quiet. —^ sauharyatah ‘ because of the ease,’ i.e., with 
eascinthecarryingoutofthcpolicy either of — ydtavyamrafe^tavyam vd: 

the vd is from Cn Cs; it is to be preferred to the m of the mss. The two policies of ydna 
and sihdna (i.e., dsana) cannot be pursued simultaneously. There can be no doubt that 
rak^itavyam refers to the policy of sthdna» as is clearly shown by 8.2.20. With co, Meyer 
has * going forth (ydtavyam) and finding means of protection {rak^tavyam cay He supposes 
that the two or more calamities have befallen the vijig^u himself. That is hardly right. 
Meyer further suggests tliat ydtavyam may mean * he should run away ’ or that pdtavyam 
should be read instead, yd cannot mean *to run away * in this case and there would 
be no difference between pdtavyam and rak^tavyam, 

2 For anaya and apanaya see 0.2*6-12. 

3 gu^aprdtilomyam, i.e., the possession of qualities the opposite of those regarded as 
constituting the excellences of the various prahftiB as in 6.1. Cn Cs give an alternative 
explanation • the wrong use of the six gu^s or policies,’ But that is not right. This and 
the following expressions are attributes of the prakflis which represent a vyasana in their 
case. And garia in connection with prakfHs can only refer to their qualities, not to the six¬ 
fold gutw ; ef. s. 62 below. Besides, the wrong use of gupas (or policies) is apamya^ as stated 
in 9.5.1 ; and apanaya is the cause of vyasana (s. 2 above), is not itself a vyasana, —■ abhdioaJ^ 
is the absence of any of the prakrtis, such as absence of durga or ko4a, — prado§ah ‘ a great 
defect ’ refers to spoiling or deterioration of a prakfti. Material elements may get ruined ; 
humi-n beings may become dd^ya, ^ prasal^gah is applicable to human beings only. — 
pkfdis the same as the pUfana of 8.4.X ff. 
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Of calamities befalling the king, the minister, the country, the fort, 
the treasury, the army and the ally, that of each earlier one is more serious. ’ 
say the teachers. 

d ‘ No, ’ says BhSradvSja. 7 ‘ Of calamities befalling the king and 
the minister, the calamity of the minister is more serious. 8 Deliberation 
in counsel, securing the fruits of deliberation, carrying out undertakings, 
managing income and expenditure, infliction of punishment, warding off of 
enemies and forest tribes, protection of the kingdom, taking steps against 
calamities, guarding of princes and the installation of princes, are (all) depen¬ 
dent on ministers. 9 In the absence of these, those (activities) are lacking, 
and there is loss of all activity on the part of the king, as of a (bird) with 
clipped wings. 10 And in the calamities (of these), secret instigations by the 
enemy are close at hand. 11 And if these are hostile, there is danger to 
(the king’s) life, since they move near the person of the king. ’ 

12 ‘No,’ says Kautilya. 18 It is the king alone who appoints 
the group of servants like the councillor, the chaplain and others, 
directs the activity of departmental heads, takes counter-measures 
against the calamities of constituents, whether human or material, and 
secures their advancement. 14 If the ministers are suffering from calamities, 
he appoints others who are not in calamities. 15 He remains ever diligent 
in honouring those worthy of honour and suppressing the treasonable. 16 
And when the king is possessed of excellences, he makes the constituents 
perfect with their respective excellences. 17 What character he has, that 
character the constituents come to have, being dependent on him in the 
matter of energetic activity and remissness. 18 For, the king is in the place 
of their head. 

19 ‘Of calamities befalling the minister and the country, the calamity 
of the country is more serious, ’ says Vi^alaksa. 20 ‘ The treasury, the 
array, forest produce, labourers, means of transport and stores sprii^ from 
the country. 21 In the absence of the country, there would be lack of these, 

S Menu, 7.294-2»5, puts pura (i.e., durga) brfore*ray/m (i.e., janapada) ; that agrees 
with the view of the PSrSiaras (8. sii below). 

8 d(ii}d(ipTa 7 }aycinorn refers to infliction of punishment* rather than to the raising or 
disposing of an army (as Cn Cs understand it), Cf. 1.4.11-12 for with pra-nl. — 

dan^apraiiayanam of the mss. is obviously faulty. kumdrarah^apam: according to 
Cn Cs this is * guarding against princes ’ as in 1.17. However, ‘ protection of the princes, 
appears more likely here. 9 iadabhdoait: Cn seems to have read tadabhdvdt ‘because 
there would be no mantra etc. in the absence of ministers, there would be This 

would dispense with the necessity of co after cestdnSdah, But in 15.1.89, wherethis passage 
is quoted, the ca is read ; on the strength of that, ca is added here and in consequence tada- 
hh^h is retained* 11 For vaigupya ‘ hostility,’ cf. 5.6.8 ; 7.8.19. — prdpdiitika- : prSpa 
here is the person of the king, antika has nothing to do with ania and the expression cannot 
meanMife-threatening,’ i.e.,fatal (Meyer). 

18 edhanam is that of the two kinds of prakftis* 14 Cn seems to have read vyasani^u 
cdmdtnem, which might appear better. 16 sampannah and svasarhpadbhik refer to excel¬ 
lences as described in 6.1 and elsewhere. 17 utthdne pramdde ca : cf. 1.19.X-2. 18 kUta 
in ‘ peak, head ’ rather than * root cause ’ (Cn Cs). 

20 x)dhamm refers to bullocks and carts in paiticular. 21 svdmyamdtyayo^ cdnantarah: 
we have to supply abhdvah from the jireceding, the idea being, if there is no country 


misr/f^ 
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le disappearance) of the king and the minister (would followl immed¬ 
iately thereafter. V 

22 ‘No/ says Kau^ilya. 28 All undertakings have their origin in 
the ministers, (viz.), successful execution of works in the country, bringing 
about its welbbeing and security from one’s own and from the enemy’s people, 
taking counter-measures against calamities, settlement of new lands and their 
development, and (bringing in) the benefit of fines and taxes, 

24 ‘ Of calamities befalling the country and the fort, the calamity of the 
fort (is more serious), ’ say the followers of Para^ara. 25 ‘ For, it is in the 
fort that the treasury and the army spring up and a place (secured) for the 
country people in times of trouble. 26 And city-dwellers are stronger than 
the country people and being steadfast (in loyalty) are helpful to the king 
in times of trouble. 27 Country people, on the other hand, are common 
to the enemy, ’ 

28 ‘ No, ’ says Kautilya, 29 The undertakings of the fort, the 
treasury, the army, water-works and the occupations for livelihood have 
their source in the ooimtry. 80 And bravery, firmness, cleverness and large 
numbers are (found) among the country people, 81 And mountain forts 
and island forts are not inhabited because of the absence of the country* 82 
However, in a country inhabited mostly by agriculturists, the calamity of the 
fort (is more serious), while in a country inhabited mostly by martial people, 
the calamity of the country (is more serious), 

88 * Of calamities befalling the fort and the treasury, the calamity of the 
treasury (is more serious), ’ says Pisuna, 84 ‘ For, dependent on the treasury 

and therefore no treasury etc., there will soon be no Icing and no minister. Cn Cs, however, 
treat this as a new s,, * the country should really occupy the position between the king and 
the minister in the list of praUftisJ* For this, antard would be necessary, and janapadah 
would have to be supplied from janapaddbhetoe. It is extremely doubtful if anantarah can 
mean ‘ placed in between.’ Tho clause, as naturaUy understood, does not imply that the 
janapaaa is superior to the king, as Cn objects. 

23 darjidafccra^ i cf, 1.18.8, though here dar^da may also mean ‘army* (Meyer). 

25 durge t Cn reads durgdt, 26 paurd jdmpadebhyah from Cs is clearly necessary in 
place of paurajdmpadebhyah of the mss.— nityd ^: Cn seems to understand this indepen¬ 
dently ‘ steadfastly loyal *; in view of the position of ca, it seems better to miderstand it 
as the reason for their being dpadi sahdydh. 27 amiirasddhdrai^dh : this is because when 
they are over-nm by the enemy they easily transfer their allegiance to him. 

81 parvatdntardvtpdf^ durgdJj ^: see 2.8.1-2. 82 fcar^ahaptdye tu etc.: this is a partial 
agreement with the view of the ParS^aras. Vfe have to supply jampade after kar^akaprdye 
and understand gariyaj^ after durgavyasanam. Thus Cn. Cs explains * in aland with a few 
warriors and many agriculturists there is trouble in the absence of a fort; that trouble can 
be avoided in a land of warriors, but even they cannot ward off the calamity of the land; 
hence calamity of the land ism ore serious.’ All this could hardly have been meant. Meyer 
supplies durge after kar^kapr&ye, ‘ on the one hand, the preponderance of agriculturists in 
a fort is a calamity ; on the other, the preponderance of soldiers on the land is a calamity for 
the countryside.* This also appears extremely doubtful. Russ, reads * if the people consist 
for the most part of farmers then is felt the calamity in relation to the fortified place; if the 
countryside consists mostly of fighters then the country suffers similarly (because soldiers 
take away the resources).* 

84 duTgasamskarah : cf. 2.4.31. — It is proposed to read, with Meyer, jumpada” .,. 
vyavvhdrahiti this s., instead otsSl&r pmifdm at the end of the next s. The words transposed 
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gliding of the fort, protection of the fort, control over the country, the 
allies and the enemies, incitement of those away from the land, and the xise 
of armed forces. 85 A fort is susceptible to secret instigations by enemies 
with money. 86 And in a calamity, it is possible to go away with the 
treasury, not wijth the fort.' 

87 * No, ’ says Kautilya. 88 Dependent on the fort are the treasury, 
the army, silent war, restraint of one’s own party, use of armed forces, re¬ 
ceiving allied troops, and warding off enemy troops and forest tribes. 89 
And in the absence of a fort, the treasury will fall into the hands of enemies. 
40 For, it is seen that those with forts are not exterminated. 

41 * Of calamities befalling the treasury and the army, the calamity of 

the army (is more serious)/ says Katrniapadanta. 42 ‘For, dependent on 
the army are restraint of allies and enemies, rousing alien troops to action, 
and reinforcement of one’s own troops. 43 And in the absence of an army, 
the loss of the treasury is certain. 44 And in the absence of a treasiuy, it is 
possible to collect an army with forest produce or land or by allowing seizure 
of enemy’s land by each for himself, and to collect a treasury, when one has 
an army. 45 And being in close proximity to the king, the army has the 
same characteristics as the minister.’ 

46 ‘No,’ says Kautilya. 4T The army, indeed, is rooted in the 
treasury. 48 In the absence of a treasury, the army goes over to the enemy 
or kills the king. 49 And the treasury, ensuring (the success of) all endea¬ 
vours, is the means of deeds of piety and sensual pleasures. 50 In confor¬ 
mity with the place, the time and the work, however, one of the two, treasury 
and army, becomes important. 51 For, the army is the means of acquiring 
and protecting the treasury, the treasury that of the treasury andl the army. 

can be constnied with koiamUlah^ but not with dutgafi. — de^dntarita may be nathe?> who 
have gone away or foreigners in their own lands. — doi(j^halavt^jmh&ra ^: Cn has * forcing 
some One to send troops (bala) by threats of punishment {daf^ahhaydt) ’ j Cs ‘ dealing in, 
i.e., giving and receiv ing of troops ’; this sense does not suit s, 88 or 9.2.4; see also 18.8.15. 
Meyer has ‘activity and maintenance (vyavalidra) of professional troops (dat^^bala),' 
* The use of armed forces ’ would appear to be sufBieient in all places where the expression 
occurs. 

88 da^dahalavyamMrali : Cn here has * disposition of troops sent through fear of use 
of force.’ — dsdra is the ally’s troops ; cf. 10.2.7. 

42 parada'ty^oUdhamfn ; the alien troops are part of one’s ai*my. Meyer proposes 
uUddanam for uisdhanam ; that does not seem necessary. The idea of urging them to fight 
iabetter. •— svadai(^pratigr€dmh ; pratigfohameanB * reserves ’ which are used to reinforce 
the troops engaged in fighting; cf. 10.2.20. Cn’s explanation seems to imply the idea of 
raising troops. Cs has ‘acceptance of one’s army as attacking the enemy’s troops,’ i.e., 
apparently its use for attack. Meyer has * possession of one’s army ’ or mastery over it. 
Russ, has * taking punitive measiues in his own land.’ 44 ko4&bhdm ca : we expect a tu 
in place of ect, — svayamgrtiha : cf. 8.4.28; 9.8.17. 45 t&jiiah dsonmvrttUv&d : this is 
because the army i s directly under the king. For the idea, of. s. 11 above. 

49 soTOdhhiyogakarah : it seem s th at abhiyoga i s used in the sense of * effort, endeavour. * 
Cs has ‘ capable of carrying out attacks against all neighbours ’ which is hardly appropriate 
in the case of ko4a* Cn seems to have read -taraftr * capable of saving ftom attars by all.* 
These explanations might suit dat^ but the expression cannot be included in the preceding 
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iecause it brings into being all objects, the calamity of the treasiay is 
more serious* 

53 ‘ Of calamities befalling the army and the ally, the calamity of the 
ally (is more serious)/ says Vatavyadhi. 54 ‘ The ally does the work with¬ 
out being paid and at a distance, repels the enemy in the rear, his ally, the 
enemy and the forest chief, and helps with treasury, army and territory, 
remaining united in conditions of calamity/ 

55 ‘ No/ says Kautilya. 50 When one has an army, one’s ally remains 
friendly, or (even) the enemy becomes friendly* 5T However, in a work 
that can well be performed either by the army or the ally, advantage comes 
from their strength (and ) the attainment of suitable place and time for their 
own type of warfare. 58 But an ally is of no avail in a speedy expedition 
against enemies or forest chiefs and in a rising in the interior. 59 An ally 
looks to the securing of his own interests in the event of simultaneity of 
calamities and in the event of the growth of the enemy’s power. 

60 Thus has been stated the determination of (the seriousness of) cala¬ 
mities befalling the constituents, 

61 But in accordance with the peculiar nature of the calamity, 
the numerousness or loyalty or strength of parts of the constituent leads 
to the accomplishment of a work. 

s. 50 This is a partial concession to Kauaapadanta’s view. 52 aarvudravya* ; Cn Cs under- 
drav^prakriis. 

54 vyasandvasthdyogam as an adjective to mitram rather than to vijigf$tm * who has 
fallen in a state of misfortune * (Moyer). With upakatoti, we generally have the genitive, 
not the accusative. 

50 Cn reads a hi after daifj^amio* 57 sddhdraij^, i.e., which can be carried out either 
by the army or the ally, Cs understands kdrya in the sense of kdryasadfuikatva and construes 
aaraiafi * in point of strength ’ with it. That is unnecessary. — For sdta " strength,’ cf. 
10.5.14 ff. •— After dabhdt a ca or vd would seem necepsary, 58 amitrdfavikdn is proposed 
as the object of Mghrdbhiyaney since hope cannot be construed with tfmj/ra or dfavika. kopa 
refers to a revolt in the kingdom. For abhyantarayiOpa, see 9.^*12. 59 vyaaanayavgapadye^ 
i.e., when the vijigi§u and the enemy are both in calamity, as in s. 1. —• arlhayufdav : cf. 
7.18.85. 

61 praktiyatayavandm is construed with btihuhhdmk etc. in the second half and vyaaor 
na&ya vik^aiab understood as an independent clause. The idea is, it would depend on thd 
nature ojf the particular calamity whether bahubfidva or anuria or sdra of parts of the prakjrii 
would be helpful in overcoming the calamity. Meyer has ‘ in the ca^ of a calamity (vyasiSi- 
nasya) befalling single parts of a constituent, it is in accordance with the peculiar nature 
(vi^^atah of the calamity) that numerousness etc. leads to success.* It is not necessary to 
understand the tyasana to be that of parts of a prakfli ♦ Cn has two explanations, the second 
of which is adopted in Cs. According to it, * the numerousness etc. of parts of constituents 
is more effective than the greater or less importance (vi4e^a) of the calamity affecting those 
parts.’ Cn adds * if, for example, the vijigi^u has Jampadofoycisana and the enemy has 
durgavyasana^ the former (even though in a greater calamity) would ^ceeed, ithisjampada 
has numerousness etc. and if the amyavas of the enemy’s durga (siich as dhanvana, vam, 
etc.) do not have bahubhdva etc.’ This is reading too much in the words. It is also doubtful 
if a comparison between the calamities of two kings is intended in this stanza. Cn’s first 
explanation is ‘on account of the greater or less importance i.e., baliyctstvdi) of 

the calamities of the members (avayava), viz., the constituents (i.e., with pral^yab ew 
aoayavab) being thus declared, the numerousuess etc. (of a later ptakftif whose calamity is 
Uglxter) brings success.’ The first half does not seem properly understood. — 9,7.48-49 
show that b(^ubhdva and amrdga belong to avayavas of puru^aprakftH, while adra to those 
of dravyaprakrtis* 
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62 But when the calamity of two (constituents) is equal, the 
difference (arises) from a decline in qualities, if the possession of excellences 
by the rest of the constituents is not rendered unserviceable. 

68 But where the destruction of the rest of the constituents is 
likely to follow from the calamity of one, that calamity would be more 
serious, whether of the principal or of (some) other (constituent). 

CHAPTER TWO 

SECTION 128 CONSIDBRATIONS REGARDING THE CALAMITIES OF 
THE KING AND KINGSHIP 

1 The king and (his ) rule, this is the sum-total of the constituents. 

2 For the king, there is (danger of) revolt in the interior or in the outer 
ergions. 8 Because of danger as from a snake, a rising in the interior is a 
greater evil than a rising in the outer regions, and a rising of ministers of the 
interior (a greater evil) than a rising in the interior. 4 Therefore, he should 
keep the power of the treasury and the army in his own hands. 

62 It is proposed to read nSoidheyakam for nSbhidhe^kam of the mss., and atridheyaJM 
is understood as ‘not under control, not effective, etc.’; nSxAdhdyaktm may also be ™ 
this sense, doayoh refers to two constituents of the same state, guaoton is construed with 
ksauat, the idea understood being that the diflerence arises from a greyer or less detenora- 
tion in the excellences of the prakrHs* Cn has two explanations, the first of which is when 
the same prakrti of the conqueror and the enemy is in a calamity, the di;Kerence is due to 
absence of bahubhOua and other qualities; but if the tem^ining prakfiis possess their excel¬ 
lences, that renders the absence of bohubh&va and other qualities ineffective (jgupokfayasi/a 
avidhayaham bhavaii^ In the second, Cii has ‘ the distinction i» according to presenc^of 
qualities (gurnatah) or fcheir absence provided the excellences of the remaining 

mentioned above (abhidh€yakam, i,e., cbhidhdya vi^ayikrtam) are not present in tho^ ot the 
enemy.’ There aeemslittle justification for supplying parasya in the second hall. Cs diners 
from the second explanation in Cn only in referring guiiKiiafy to the conqueror and may(d 
to the enemy or vice versa instead of referring both to the vijigi^Uo In this s. dvcyoh oai^e 
understood to refer to two rival kings ; however, it appears better to understand two prahrhs 
of the same state by it. Meyer construes k^aydt with tiie second half, ‘if after deterioration ot 
a constituent, tiie remaining constituents are in an excellent condition, the calamity is not 
worth mentioning (ndJbhidheyiham): Thislast is extremely doubtful. Russ, follows Meyer. 

m ekavyaaandd shows that dvayofy in the last stanza refers to prakriU rather than to rival 
kings. — pradhdmsya, i.e., of the king. 

8.2 

The Chapter deals with r^'avyasana and r^yavyasana in ss. 2-4 and 6-26 respectively. 
The former is concerned with danger to the Icing’s person, the latter with abnormal tonus 
of rule. 

1 rdja raimm : this is not the same thing as * I’^tat c’est moi ’ of Louis XIV. rdjya 
refers to rulership or rule and does not mean ‘ kingdom ’. The idea here is, the king and his 
rule constitute the sum-total of prafcjfts. The otherproAq^is are subservient to that. The 
supremeimportanceofthekingandhis nileisthus emphasised. Beeauseofthisimportant, 
the question of the vyaaanas befalling them is taken up first. Cn Cs (agreeing in this with 
Kamandaka, 15.1) understand by rdjya all the other prakrtis from ammya to mitra. But 
Tdjya in this Chapter has nothing to do with those prakrtU. Cf. also 6.1.2 and the contents 
of that Chapter. 

2 abhyanlara kopa and bdhya kopa are described in 6.8.12 and 22 respectively. 8 
akibhaydi : a simile is implied ; the ablative shows hetu. — antaramO^kopa is defined in 
6.8.20 and refers to a rising of palace officials like dauvdrika, antarvamiika etc. — anMjkopa 
is the same as ohhgflmtorafcopa. 
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' As between rule by two and rule without the (legitimate) king, rule 
by two is destroyed by hatred and loyalty towards each other’s parties or 
by mutual rivalry; rule without the (legitimate) king, on the other hand, 
looking to the winning of the hearts of the subjects, is enjoyed by the others 
as it exists,’ say the teachers. 

d ‘ No,’ says Kaujiilya. 7 Rule by two, (e.g.), by father and son or 
by two brothers, continues to exist, with well-being and security equally 
shared and with ministers held in check. 8 Rule without the (legitimate) 
king, on the other hand, snatching what belongs to another still living, and 
thinking, ‘ This does not belong to me,’ impoverishes it, carries it off or sells 
it or, if (still) disaffected, leaves it and goes away. 

9 As between a king blind and a king deviating from the science, 
‘ The king, blind because he is without the eye of science, doing whatsoever 
pleases him, obstinately resolved, or led by others, ruins the kingdom with 
(his acts of) injustice; but one deviating from the science is easy of persua* 
sion in those cases where his mind has strayed from the science,’ say the 
teachers. 

10 ‘ No,’ says Kaut:ilya. 11 The blind king can be made to follow 
any course of action through the excellence of his associates. 12 One devia- 

5 dvair^ya ; as the sequel allows, this is joint rule by two kings, not a partition of a 
kingdom into two, as is the case in MdlavikOj^nimitra, Act 5* — vairdjya * being without 
the king ’ is in effect rule by one other than the legitimate ruler of the state. Some enemy, 
after conquering a state, has driven out its ruler and started ruling over it from his own state. 
Toe text does not Justify the thesis of Jayaswal (Hindu Polity^ 1,92) that this means a king* 
less state and that it implies a real democratic constitution, nor is mirdjya an aristocracy 
(m-rdj) ruling under authority tsom janapada or the entire body of the people (H. K.Deb, 
IHQ, XIV, 872 ff.). — anyaih cannot mean ‘ by the subjects ’ (Cs) Or * by everybody * (Deb, 
foe. cif., p. 370). It refers to those who have forcibly seized the kingdom. 

7 tulyayogak^emam is a reply to pardsparasamghar^^ux; if welfare is equally shared, 
there need be no rivalry. Cn rightly adds ‘ mWio virodhdsathbhavdt ’ by way of explanation. 

amdtydoo^raham is from Cn Cs. It means ‘ where the ministers are held in check * 
and is a reply to anyonyapak^adve^a- etc. Cn, however, has * it a conflict does arise, the 
luiniaters can set it right ’ j Cs has ‘ the ministers can prevent double rule from coming into 
existence,’which is hardly likely; the question of preventing dvairUjya is not being discussed 
here. V. Ragliavan (Proceedings of the AU-India Oriental Conference, Nagpur, 1046, pp. 
10S'’4) proposes milho * t’agr^7/iaw, regarding tulyayogak^emam as a reply to anymyapakfa^ 
etc. and witho *vagTaham as a reply to paraaparasamghar^eima* He thinks that the amdiyoA 
have no place here. But anymiypak^a- does contain a reference to such officers in both 
parties. And tulya^ etc. appears more likely as a reply to paraspara- etc. The case of 
Mdlavikagnimitra 5.14 (paraapardvagrahanirvikdrau) is not exactly parallel. The two kings 
there rule over two halves of Vidarbha independently and are both vassals to another 
80^^^eign. 8 vairdjya does not necessarily refer to rule by foreigners from outside India, 
as Meyer thinks. The foreign ruler is only from a neighbouring state in India. Though 
the subject for harSayati etc. is vairdjyamt we have to understand the foreign ruler as meant. 
Cn Cs read Vairdjye for mirdjyam* The construction becomes easy in that case, though 
the subject for karsayati etc. has then to be supplied. —- JayaswaPs translation of the s. 
(Hindu Polity, I, 94) * nobody feels in a Vairajya government the feeling of ** mine ** (with 
regard to the state), the aim of political organism is rejected, any one can sell away (the 
country), no one feels rei^onsible, or becoming indifferent leaves the state * does too 
much violence to the text. 

9 For aidstraeakpiT andhafi, cf. 1.14.7 — catiMOstra is one who deliberately fiouti 
the teaching of the ^dstra. 
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_^ _^m the science, however, with his mind firmly fixed on what is contrary 

to the science, ruins the kingdom and himself with his injustice. 

18 As between a sick and a new king, ‘ The sick king meets with (the 
danger of) the overthrow of his rule caused by ministers or danger to his own 
life caused by (carrying on the) rule; the new king, on the other hand, busies 
himself with acts like observance of his duties, showing favoui«, granting 
exemptions, bestowing gifts and conferring honour, which please and benefit 
th^ subjects,’ say the teachers. 

14 * No,’ says Kautilya. 15 The sick king carries on the kingly duties 
as they were going on befbre. 16 The new king, however, thinking the 
kingdom, won by force, to be his, behaves as he likes without restraint. 17 
Or, being in the power of his associates in revolt, he tolerates the ruin of the 
kingdom. 18 Not being rooted among the subjects, he becomes easy to 
uproot. 

19 With respect to the sick king, there is this distinction, one afflicted 
by a foul disease and one not so afflicted. 20 With respect to the new, 
also, (the distinction is) one of noble birth and one not of noble birth* 

21 As between a weak king of noble birth and a strong king not of noble 
birth, ‘ The subjects yield with difficulty to the overtures of the weak though 
nobly-born king, having regard to his weakness, but easily (yield) to those 
of the strong though low-born king, having regard to his strength,’ say the 
teachers. 

22 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 28 The subjects submit of their own accord 
to a weak king of noble birth, as a natural capacity to rule devolves on one 
of noble birth. 24 And they frustrate the overtures of the strong but low¬ 
born king since in love are all virtues present. 25 The loss of the crops is 

18 prdv^Mhafh vd rdjyamiUafn : this clearly means that carrying on the rule would 
be too much for the health of the ki ng and he might die, as Meyer says. On has * the people 
consider him unfit to rule and overthrow him.* — 'prakTliraHjanopah&raify is an adjective 
to the preceding expression. 

15 rdjaprafjddhifn as in 1.19. 16 batdxx/rjitam and sdmutth^ikaify (s. 17) show that 
* new king * means a usurper. The dilterence from vairdjya is that in this case the new ruler 
is not a foreigner, but a usurper from the same land, perhaps even a scion of the same family 
to which the ousted king bdonged- 

19 pdparogi, i.e., suffering from foul disease such as leprosy and so on. — The idea in 
these two ss. appears to be that in connection with the choice between a sick king and a 
new king, the preference indicated above need not be mechanically followed, but the nature 
of the illness and the nobility or otlierwise of birth of the new king should also be taken 
into account. 

21 upajdpa is tisually * secret instigation * in order to win a person over to ane*s side. 
Here it refers to overtures, not necessarily secret, made for that purpose. 

28 jdtyam ^qAb repeated from 7.17.21. 24 from Cn Cs is 

found in 7.6.14 in the same connection. The reading of the mss. anuyoge sddgut^yam yields 
little relevant sense. 25 praydsavadhdt etc.: Cn Cs regard the two statements in tliis s. 
as dealing with troubles caused by foreign invasion and divine calamities respectively. 
But this seems hardly right. Such a discussion would be out of place here; it would have 
been i ncluded in 8.4, mdetpidanavarga* The two tilings are unconnected with rdjavyasana 
or rdjycwyasam, which form the topic of thi s Chapter. 'The s. seems to contain two maxims 
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iter evil tlian the loss of sowings, as it involves loss of efforts, drought 
(a greater evil) than excessive rain, as it involves loss of livelihood. 

26 The relative seriousness or othei'wise of calamities of the consti¬ 
tuents, (taken) two at a time, has been set forth in the traditional order, 
as the ground for marching or staying quiet. 


CHAPTER THREE 

SECTION 129 THE GROUP OF THE VICES OF MAN 

1 Absence of training in the lores is the cause* of a man’s vices. 2 For, 
an untrained person does not see the faults in vices. 8 We shall set them 
forth. 

4 A group of three (vices) springs feom anger, a group of four springs 
from lust. 

5 Of the two, anger is more serious. 6 For, anger acts everywhere. 
7 And mostly kings imder the influence of anger are known to have been 
killed by risings among the subjects, those under the influence of lust (are 
known to be killed) by enemies and diseases as a result of losses. 

8 ‘ No,’ says Bharadvaja. 6 ‘ iAnger is behaviour proper for a good 
man, (a means of) requiting enmity, extirpation of insults and keeping men in 
dread. 10 And resort to anger is ever needed for putting down evil. 11 
Lust is (a means of) attainment of success, conciliation, generosity of nature 
and being lovable. 12 And resort to lust is ever needed for the enjoyment of 
fruits of works done.’ 


pertaining to rule by a weak king and a strong king. Rule by the latter is like sasyaiadfu* 
or avf^ti , that by a weak king like mu^Uvadha ‘ destruction of sowings ’ or . This is 

intended to support the view that rule by the durhala noble king is preferable. It is not un¬ 
likely that the s. is a marginal comment that has got into the text. —- Meyer finds here the 
words of experience of Candragupta’s minister, who, having fallen from the ‘rains (of favour)’ 
to the gutter, is bitter against the low upstait whom he helped to power. It is as diiflcult 
to agree with this inference as with Jolly % opposite inference that the author could not have 
been the minister who had helped an upstart to power. Personal experience need not be 
understood as reflected in this passage. 

The stanaja is unrelated to the contents of this Chapter, but forms a summing up of 
the discussion in the last Chapter; it should have pieferably come at the end of 8.1. — y&ne 
sthane refers to yoiavyam rah^itat^a7n of 8.1.1. Hence Meyer’s proposal to read sthdne 
sihdne * in each case ’ is unacceptable. 

8.3 

8 tdn has in view dofdn ; hence the masculine. 

7 k^ayanimiUam is read as in Cn, nnd arivyddfiibhiJ^ is preferred to aiityddhibhik. 
As Cn explains k^aya refers to losses of ko^a and (in the ease of ari) and to decay of 
the body (in the case of vyddhi). vyaya does not have such a double significance and does 
not appear authentic. aiivyQjcUn, though possible (cf. 7.6.9), scemsless likely. — iti : Meyer 
tlunks that the name of the teacher or school holding this view’ is lost. Perhaps dcdrydfi 
was originally there after Hi. 

9 miraydtamm and avajMvadho from Cn Cs are quite obviously the only corre^ 
readings. 11 siddhildbhah: a strong desire or urge often leads to success. —Bharadvaja 
does not regard kopa and k&rm as vices and is therefore unconcerned with their relative 
seriotisness. 
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* No,’ says Kautilya- 14 Becoming hated, making enemies^ and 
association with pain, that is aiigcr4 15 Humiliation, loss of wealth, and 
association with harmful persons like thieves, gamblers, hunters, singers and 
players on instruments, that is lust. 10 Of these, being hated is a greater 
evil than humiliation. 17 One humiliated is held in their power by his own 
people and by others ; the hated one is exterminated. 18 Making enemies 
is a greater evil than loss of wealth. 19 Loss of wealth endangers the 
treasury, making enemies endangers life. 20 Association with pain is a 
greater evil than association with harmful persons. 21 Association with 
harmful persons can be remedied in a moment, association with pain causes 
prolonged distress. 22 Therefore, anger is more serious. 

23 Verbal injury, violation of property and physical injury (are vices 
springing from anger). 

24 * As between verbal injury and violation of property, verbal injury 
is worse,’ says Vi^al&k.^- 25 * For, a spirited man, spoken to harshly, 
retaliates with energy. 26 The barb of offensive speech, embedded in the 
heart, inflames the spirit and afflicts the senses.’ 

27 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 28 Honouring with money removes the 
dart of speech, but violation of pmperty means loss of livelihood. 29 Not 
giving (what belongs to the other), taking away, destroying or abandoning 
property is violation of property. 

30 ‘As between violation of property and physical injury, violation of 
property is worse,’ say the followers of Para4ara. 31 ‘ Spiritual good and 

pleasures are rooted in money, 32 And the world is tied up with money. 
33 Its destruction is a greater evil.’ 

34 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 35 Even for a very large sum of money, no 
one would desire the loss of his life. 36 And through physical injury a 
person incurs that same danger at the hands of others. 

37 This is the group of three (vices) springing from anger. 

38 The group of four (vices) springing from lust, however, is, hunting, 
gambling, women and drink. 

39 Among them, ‘ Of hunting and gambling, hunting is worse,’ says 
Pisiina, 40 ‘ For, in it, the danger of robbers, enemies, wild animals, forest 

14 ‘ finding enemies,’i,e., making enemies, Meyer’s‘feeling enmity 

towai^s others ’ does not quite fit S. 19 duhkhOsahgafy : is close contact, 

association. 15 p&faccara ‘ a thief ’ is explained in Cn as * a drunkard.’ 21 muhUria- 
pratlkdro: Cn Cs read muhUrtaprfHkaro ; but the former presents a better contrast to 
dtrghakleMaro, 

25 ‘ climbs back,’i.e., retaliates. 

39 paritffagafy, i.e., * non-protection of goods entrusted to one’s care ’ (Cn Cs). 
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stumbling and loss of way as well as hunger and thirst constitute a 
danger to life. 41 In gambling, however, there is only winning for one 
expert in dice, as it was for Jayatsena and Duryodhana.’ 

42 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 43 Of the two (parties in ganfibling) there 
is also loss for one, as is illustrated by Nala and Yudhisthira, 44 And the 
same money, won at gambling, becomes a bait and leads to formation of enmi¬ 
ties. 45 Uncertainty as to existing wealth and obtaining non-existing 
wealth, loss before a thing is enjoyed and getting illness due to retexrtion of 
xirine, motions of the bowel, hunger and so on, are the evils of gambling. 
40 But in hunting, there is exercise, getting rid of phlegm, bile, fat and 
(a tendency to) perspiration, practice in hitting the targets of moving and 
stationary bodies, kaiowledge of the minds of animals in anger, fear and 
condition of ease, and (only) occasional marching. 

47 ‘ Of the vices of gambling and women, the vice of gamblii^g (is worse),’ 
says Kaunapadanta. 48 ‘ For, continuously, at night in lamplight, and 

(even) when the mother has died, the gambler goes on playing. 49 And if 
questioned in difficulties, he becomes enraged. 50 But in case of indulgence 
in women, questioning concerning spiritual and material well-being is indeed 
possible on occasions of bath, toilet and meals. 51 And it is possible to 
employ a woman in what is beneficial to the king or to turn her away by means 
of silent punishment or disease or to make her go away.’ 

52 ‘No,’ says Kautilya. 58 Deliverance is possible in gambling, 
without deliverance is addiction to women. 54 Failure to show himself, 
aversion for work, absence of material good and loss of spiritual good by 
allowing the right time to pass, weakness in administration and addiction to 
drink (result from addiction to women). 

40 prd'^j^Mhah is the predioi^ie foT siendmitra-and k^uipip0i8€» 41 Jayatsena 
is apparently the name of Nala’s brotlier. Aceording to the MahMdrata, 8.56.4 H., 
however, Nala had lost to Pu^knra. 

44 txmi^am * a bait ’ which lures other gamblers to covet it (Meyer) rather than ‘ a prey, 
i.e., an object of enjoyment for all (not for himself) ^ (Cn Cs). mirdmiband/ta]^ from Cn is 
a better expression than mirabandhafi of the mss. 45 mpratipattify ‘ conflict ’ seems to 
refer to uncertainty, rather than ‘ misuse * (Cn). Meyer has ‘ slipping out of one^s hand 
46 kopabhayasthdm ^4 is from Cn. Cn esqxlains stfidm as ‘condition of ease.’ With 
-sthdmhiU^u of the mss., Cs understands Udta in the sense of ‘ activity Meyer prefers to 
read Mte^u as a separate word ‘ in conditions of well-being,’ which is not very happy. — 
you do nothaveto go out always ; only occasionally you go hunting. Meyer 
thinks that nit^faydmm ‘ being always on the move ’ is better. But that would hardly be 
a point in favour of hunting. 

51 updmiuda^na : Meyer’s attempts to get over the difflculty of ‘ silent ’ punishment 
for women, occasioned by his belief that Indianslooked upon a woman’s murder as a ghastly 
sin, are all unsuccessful. We have to face the fact that one teacher, Kaunapadanta, at least 
had no scruples on that score. — Cn construes vydvartayitum ith updni^tidoii^ena, and 
avasrdvayitum with vy&dhind. That is also likely. 

58 sapratyddepainf i.e., from which a person can be reclaimed. ‘ The losses of which 
can be recovered ’ is much less likely. 54 In view of the ca after dharnwlopahf martho is 
read as a separate word. The compound anarthadharmalopaf^ is awkward. 
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‘ Of the vices of women and drink, indulgence in women (is worse),* 
says Vatavyildhi. 56 * For, harmfulness among women is of various kinds 
as explained in (the Section on) rules for the royal residence. 57 In drink, 
on the otlier hand, there is the enjoyment of pleasures of the senses, such as 
sound and others, making gifts of love, honouring attendants, and the removal 
of fetigue caused by work.* 

58 ‘ No,’ says Kaiitilya. 59 In the case of indulgence in women there 

is begetting of an offspring and protection of oneself with wives at home, the 
opposite of this with outside women, ruin of everything with women imappro* 
achable (for one), 00 Both these (evils) are there in the vice of drink. 61 
Tlie excellences of drink are : loss of consciowsness, insane belxaviour of one 
not insane, appearing like a corpse when not deceased, exposing private parts 
to view, loss of learning, intellect, strength, wealth and friends, separation 
front the good, association with the harmful, and attachment to skill in lute 
and song, destructive of wealth. 

62 Of gambling and wine, gambling (is worse). 68 The success or 
failure of one side, due to the stakes, leads to strife among the subjects by 
creating two factions concerning animate and inanimate objects. 04 And 
in particular, in the case of oligarchies and of royal families having the chara¬ 
cter of an oligarchy, there are dissensions caused by gambling and destruction 
caused by that; hence it is the most evil among vices, as it favours evil men, 
(and) since it leads to weakness in administration. 

65 Lust means the favouring of evil persons, anger, the suppression 
of good persons. Because of the multitude of evils (resulting from them), 
-both are held to be a calamity without end. 

66 Hence, the self-possessed (king) should give up anger and lust, 
the starting point of all calamities, the destroyers of the patrimony, by 
waiting upon elders and gaining control over his senses. 

66 baliiyam is not mere foolisliness, but harnafulness, as shown by the contents of 
1.20.14-17. —‘ As the quotation from V&tavyadlxi refers to the section on fManUapra^Wd^ 
it is reasonable to suppose that his work contained a section similar to 1.20 above. 

00 tad uhhayam, i.e, the viparyoya (viz., absence of offspring and absence of self-protec¬ 
tion) and sarvQcchiUiJy * ruin of everything.* 61 pdnasamprtd: samperd appears to be used 
ironically, 

(52 Cn, followed by Cs, reads efc^^dm at the end of th is s., explaining it by * in the opinion 
of gome.’ It then adds anye^dm after nfndia iti in s. 64, interpreting asaipragraha there as 
* indulgence in drink That is quite unlikely, as is shown by the fact tliat s. 64 is quoted 
in 15.1.48-44 as an illustration of vydhhydnat where anye^dm is not to be found, allowing 
that right tip to the end of s. 64 we have only dydta in view and nowhere pdm. It is there¬ 
fore betterto read eAresdm at the beginning of s. 63 in tbe sense of ‘ of one party (to the game)’, 
68 prdt^i^u refers to betting on animal fights, races etc,, while nUeeiampi refers tb dice etc. 
64 saThghdndm: see 11.1 below. — sc^ighadfmrmii^dm rdjakvldndm: this refers to the 
kulmarhgha of 1.17.58 in whicli all male adults of the dynasty form a condominium over the 
state. 

66 mUlaharam : mUla refers to the inherited kingdom, as Cn points out, Cf. 2.9.20 ft* 
— vrddhasevi jitendfiyali: cf. 1.5-7 abo\’ie. — For vyasanas, cf. Manu 7,45-52, which show 
some expansion and much difference as compared to the present text. 
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SECTION lao THE GROUP OP AFFLICTIONS 
SECTION 131 THE GROUP OF HINDRANCES 

SECTION 132 THE GROUP OF STOPPAGES OF PAYMENT TO THE TREASURY 

1 Visitations from tha gods are: fire, floods, disease, famine and 
epidemic. 

2 ‘ Of fire and floods, the affliction of fire is irremediable and all-con* 
Sliming, while the affliction of floods is such that escape from it is possible and 
its dangers can be tided over,* say the teachers. 3 ‘No,’ says Kaiitilya. 
4 Fire burns (at most) a village or half a village ; floods, on the other hand, 
carry away hundreds of idllages. 

5 ‘Of disease and famine, disease ruins undertakings by hindering 
the activity of workers who die or are sick or afflicted, whereas famine does 
not ruin imdertakings and yields taxes in money and cattle,’ say the teachers. 
0 ‘No,’ says Kautilya. 7 Disease afflicts only one region and remedies 
can be found for it, while famine afflicts the whole country and leads to absence 
of livelihood for living beings. 

8 By tliat is explained epidemic. 

9 ‘ Of the loss of common men and that of chiefs, the loss of common 
men brings about insccm'ity of undertakings, the loss of chiefs is characterised 
by a hindrance to the carrying out of works,’ say the teachers. 10 ‘No,’ 
says Kaufilya. 11 The loss of common men can be made good because of 
the very large number of common men, not the loss of chiefs. 12 For, 
among thousands there is one chief or not (even one), because of the high degree 
of spirit and intelligence (necessary, and) because of the dependence of com¬ 
mon men on him. 


8.4 

The first of the three Sections in this Chaj^ter, which is mainly concerned mthjampada- 
vyasand, extends up to s. 47, the other two being disposed of in a single s. each. 

1 Cf. 4.8.1 for eight calainiti€>s of a divine origin. Rats, serpents etc. mentioned there 
are calamities of much less impbitance. — fmraha is a pestilential epidemic. 

2 ^akydpagomanam from Cn is certainly preferable to ^akyopagamanam ; 

of possibility of escaping from the floods. — ukfam, which appears in the reading of the mss., 
is due to a scribal error. 

6 •wadhUcmmrsta is read as in Cs for -vyddhitdpmxBia, It seems that upaspta should 
be understood in the sense of ‘ afflicted,’ i.e., incapacita^ for work becaii^ of the illness. 
Cf. rogopasTBta (Raghuvdmidf 8.94). Cs, understanding it in the sense of sick, e 3 q>iains 
upasrstaparicdraka by ‘ who nurse the sick paticdrafyi^ however, is to be construed with 
preia and vyOdkita as well and evidently refers to workmen employed on works, apmrm 
may mean ‘ who is relieved of his work * (Meyer), ‘ discharged, dismissed (Russ.), or wh 
has left but is a better reading. 

8 ima seems to refer to famine as in Cs rather than to disease as in Cn. 

9 kfitdraka : cf. 1.13.13. — m'Jehya refers to principal officers “nd ch^ams. includ¬ 
ing feudatories. 12 sattcaprajMdhikySt : Cs makes this the reason for 

irayamm. Cn does not read tadSirayatvat ‘If*'*" 

words are only a marginal comment that has crept into the text. They do . 

reason for the statement in hhavati eko na cd, as the use of the ablative is expect d 


mmr^y 
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‘ Of one’s own army and an enemy’s army, one’s own army harasses 
by excessive violence and levies, and cannot be warded off, whereas an enemy’s 
army can be given a fight or can be escaped from by means of flight or by a 
treaty,’ say the teachers. 14 ‘ No,’ says Kau^ilya. 15 Harassment by 

one’s own arrpy can be avoided by winning over or destroying the leaders 
among the principal officers or it afflicts (only) a part of the country, whereas 
the enemy’s army, which afflicts the whole country, ruins it by plunder, 
slaughter, burning, destroying and carrying (people) off. 

16 ‘Of strife among subjects and strife in the royal family, strife among 
subjects, creating a split among subjects, invites attacks by enemies, while 
strife in the royal family brings about double food, wages and exemptions for 
the subjects, ’ say the teachers. 17 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 18 Strife among 

subjects can be averted by winning over the leaders among the subjects or by 
removal of the cause of strife, la And subjects, contending among them¬ 
selves, benefit (the king) by their mutual rivalry. 20 Strife in the royal 
family, on the other hand, leads to harassment and destruction of the subjects 
and can be overcome (only) with a double exertion. 

21 ‘ Of indulgence in pleasures by the country people and that by the 

king, indulgence in pleasures by the country people brings about the destruc¬ 
tion of the fruits of works for all three times, whereas indulgence in pleasures 
by the king confers benefit on artisans, artists^ actom, reciters, prostitutes and 
toders/ say the teachers, 22 ‘No,’ says Kautilya. 28 Indulgence in 
pleasures by the country people consumes little for the sake of the removal 
of fatigue caused by work and, after consuming, leads to application to work 
once again, whereas indulgence in pleasures by the king afflicts (the subjects) 
through seizure of what he pleases, demands, gifts and seizure of works by 
(the king) himself and by his favourites. 

24 ‘ Of the king’s beloved and the prince, the prince harasses through 

seizure of what he pleases, demands, gifts and seizure of works by himself 
and by his favourites, the king’s beloved through enjoyment of pleasures,’ 

18 daf}(lbkarabhydm : in spite of its use along with kam, dafii,(fa hero is obviously 
* force ’ rather than ‘ fines \ — apasdrei^a : the flight is by the people rather than by the 
king* 15 prakrtipurusamukhya: it seems that prakrtipun^a means a principal officer, 
and mukhya refers to leaders or the foremost among them. Cf. 12.8.14. Cn seems to have 
read only pfakrtimukhya and ecjcplained it by * chief among ministers — dpatd^wnaih 
from Cn Cs is clearly necessary. Cf. 2.1.1, also 8.2.8. * 

10 fdjavivddah is strife among members of the royal family for power. 18 upagraha 
is conciliation, winning over. 20 dvigitxMvydydmaf i.e., effort double that required for 
putting down strife among subjects. 

21 traikdlyena ‘ e.g., crops sown in the past are not oared for, sowings in the present 
are not made and preparation of land for future sowing is not made ’ (Cn). -rup^ivd-, 
found in Cn Cs, is missing in the mss. It seems quite authentic. 28 gacchati : as the 
subject is -vihatafy, garnayati would appear better. —- svaymhgrdha : cf. 8.1.44. praxufya: 
cf. 5.2.16 etc. — paxiydgdra is a present consisting of goods. Cf. 7.15.20 etc. — kdryo- 
pagtalui : Ca has ‘ receiving bribes for allowing any work to be done *. M6yer has ‘ seizure 
of works i.e., appropriation of their fruits. That would appear to be better. 

24 sublmgd ‘ beloved ’ of the king. In 12.2.15, the word is used as an adjective to 
mahi^t Hero a queen or a mistress may be understood. 
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teadiers. 25 ‘ No/ says Kautilya* 26 The prince can be held in 
check through the minister and the chaplain, not the king’s beloved, because 
of her foolishness and association with harmful persons* 

27 ‘ Of a band (of %hting units) and a chief, the band, impossible to 
suppress because of large numbers, harasses through robbery and forcible 
seizure, the chief through favouring and destroying undertakings/ say the 
teachers* 28 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 29 A band is easy to restrain because 
of common character and vices or thraugh the winning over of the chief or a 
part of the band, 30 The chief, full of hauteur, harasses by destroying the 
lives and pi*o|)erty of others, 

31 * Of the Director of Stores and the Administrator, the Director of 

Stores harasses by finding fault with what is done and by (imposing) penalties, 
while the Administrator, supervised by a bureau, enjoys (only) the fruit 
assigned,’ say the teachers. 32 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 33 The Director of 
Stores receives as admissible in the treasury what is guaranteed by others, 
whereas the Administrator first secures wealth for himself, then collects 
revenue for the king or allows it to perish, and in the matter of receiving 
others’ property he acts on his own authority. 

34 ‘ Of the frontier officer and the trader, the frontier oflicer harassscs a 
trade-route by allowing the activity of robbers and charging excessive duties, 
whereas traders promote (a trade-route) through benefits conferred by goods 
carried out and goods brought in exchange/ say the teachers. 85 ‘ No,’ 

says Kautilya* 36 The frontier officer maintains (a trade-route) by favouring 
the bringing together of goods, whereas traders, joining together and raising 
or lowering the (prices of) goods, make a profit of one hundred panas on one 
pma or of one hundi'ed kumbhm on one kumbha. 

37 As between land seized by a person of noble birth and land occupied 
by herds of cattle, ‘ Land seized by a person of noble birth, though yielding 

2'?' is clearly a band or community of lighting men, normally carrying on some 

peaceful occupation. Of. 7*11.18. For muichya, of. ss. 0-12 above. 39 samdnaHlavya* 
mmtvdt : the idea seems to be, if one of them can be won over, the others would follow suit. 
The idea in C» is, they can be restrained by other naan of the same character and vices. 30 
‘ haughtiness’ ; cf. l.O.1,3etc. 

31 kawnMki^ihitah: this can mean ‘under the control of a bureau^ as in Breloer 
(III, 223), and that sense better suits the context hero, though in 2.5.8 and 2.11.1, the 
expression seems to mean * presiding over an offlee 33 krtdmstham : for avasthd 
•guarantee/cf.2.8.29. —- svapratyayah ‘ trustinginhimself,’i.e.,actingonhisown authority, 
Cf. 2.36.5; 8.14.84.^^—Bixloer (III, 101-102) makes this comment: ‘The look 

only at the goods; what the samdliarfr pilfers is for the private individuals to see, the state 
is not harmed theicby. Kautilya, oii the contrary, looks upon harm to the people aud io 
the economy as liarm to the state, a sort of state socialism. ■ It is doubtful it this view 
can be sustained on the strength of this passage. 

34 corapresarga ‘ letting loose thieves,’ i.e,, encouraging them. Cn €s read •prasailga, 
understanding it as ^ pai^yaptHipayya: cf. 2.16.18 etc. 86 sampdta 

‘coming together’ or ‘bringing together*. — vartayati: the object is mt^ikpaiham. — 
pfffyi panaMam is a profit of 10,000% ; this is an exaggeration, as pointed out in Cn. --- 
djivanti * live on * a,s well as ‘ make a profit of.’ 

37 abhijdta is a man from a noble family, particularly from the royal family itself. 
Cf. 18.5.19. — tqmmddha ‘blocketi’, i.e., occupied, seized. mihdphald ’/u dyudhh 
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!, is not fit to be retrieved (if) useful in providing soldiers, 
because of the fear of the danger of a calamity, while land occupied by herds 
of cattle, being suited for agriculture, is fit to be reclaimed. 88 For, pasture- 
land is made to yield before fields,’ say the teachers. 89 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 
40 Land seized by a person of noble birth, even if yielding extremely great 
benefit, is fit to be retrieved because of the fear of the danger of a calamity, 
whereas that occupied by herds of cattle, of benefit to the treasury and useful 
for transport, is not fit to be reclaimed, except in case of obstruction to the 
sowing of crops. 

41 ‘ Of highway robbers and forest tribes, highway robbers, operating 

at night and lying in wait, attack men’s bodies, are a constant danger, rob 
hundreds of thousands (in cash) and stir up principal men, (while) forest tribes, 
operating in forests on the frontier far away, are openly known and move 
before the eyes of all, and harm only a part of the country,’ say the teachers. 
42 VNo,’ says Kautilya. 43 Robbers rob only the negligent, are few in 
number, powerless and easy to know and capture, whereas forest tribes, living 
in their own territory, are many in number and brave, fight openly, seize and 
ruin countries, having the same charocteristics as a king. 

44 Of deer parks and elephant forests, deer, being plenty in number, 
yield the benefit of abundant meat and skins, cause little trouble about 
fodder and are easy to control. 46 Elephants are the reverse of this when 
being caught, and if rogues, they lead to the ruin of the country. 

mpaIkdTi'tfi ; tbe contribution of fighting men which the land is likely to make is not to be 
understood as the great phala derived from it. — vyasan&bddhabhayM i Cn Cs under¬ 
stand the danger to be that soldiers would not be available in times of calamities (i.e., 
vyasane dbadhMayat). But if the land is recovered, the fighting men in it would certainly 
be available. The danger would rather appear to be that of a fight in case an attempt is 
made to rescue it; such a conflict would be a calamity, vyasandbddha m^y be underwood as 
‘ the danger of a calamity *. —^ Meyer has an altogether different explanation. He reads 
ama/idphafa,interprets abhijdla as ‘cultivable plants’ and translates, ‘land fully covered 
by cultivable plants, even though not yielding great produce, should not be breed, being use¬ 
ful for service in war.’ This is highly doubtful. Buss, follows Meyer. 40 atyantama- 
hopakdrd, because it supplies a very large number of fighting men. There is no reference to 
phc^lo here. — v^yasandbddha-: the danger is of the ahhijata becoming very powerf ul and 
attempting to seize the kingdom for himself. 

41 rdlrisaUraeardfi: it is true that rdtri is one of the sattras mentioned in 10.0.24 
and that therefore a single idea ‘ operating under cover of night ’ is possible ; nevertheless, 
two ideas ‘ operating at night and after lying in wait ’ seem better, rdlrisattra can hardly 
mean ‘ nocturnal assemblies (of thie^^8, robbers etc.) ’ as J. Charpentier (JBAS, 1984,113-4) 
thinks it means in Saundarananda, 2.23. With these words, -carah from Cn Cs is to be pre¬ 
ferred to ^pardJi. — nitydh : Cn does not seem to have read this word. Meyer suggests 
anitydh ‘never*in one place’; Charpentier suggests nityam. 

43 kunthdhx cf.7.l2.9,13. —rdiascrd/icrmd?w?i,i.e.,asdangcrou8asanenemyking. 

44 tnandagrdsdoahleiinali : Cs has * eating little fodder and hence causing little trouble 

in catching them.’ It may simply mean ‘causing little trouble about food,’ 45 gfhya- 
mdiidii : Cs construes this with du^td^ ca : it seems, however, that the latter begins a new 
clause. Meyer proposes agrhyamdt^dh ‘ if they are not caught and if they are wicked etc.’ 
However, grhyumdi^dk appears better! — Meyer thinks that ss. 44-45 contain the opinion 
of the dcdryaa and that its refutation by Kautilya has been lost. The latter, he argues, would 
not be so hard on his favourite elephants. However, when it is a question of pidana or 
affilction, even Kanfiilya could not possibly have argued that elephants are less troublesome 
than deer. • , 
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Of benefit conferred on one’s own sthdniya and that conferred on an 
enemy’s sikdmya, the benefit conferred on one’s own sthdniya, (viz.,) the benefit 
of grains, cattle, money and forest produce, is capable of sustaining the lives 
of the country people in times of trouble. 4T The reverse is the benefit 
conferred on an enemy’s sthdmya. 

Thus ends the topic of afflictions. 

48 Internal (hindrance) is hindrance by the chiefs, external the hindrance 
caused by enemies or forest tribes. 

Thus ends the topic of hindrances. 

49 Affected by those two (hindrances) and by the afflictions as described, 
appropriated by chiefs, impaired by exemptions, scattered, wrongfully 
collected, (and) canned off by neighbouring kings and forest tribes, — these 
are stoppages of (payment to the) treasury* 

50 The (king) should strive to prevent the afflictions from arising 
and to overcome those that have arisen, as well as to destroy the 
hindrances and stoppages (of payment) for the sake of the country’s 
prosperity. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

SECTION 133 THE GROUP OF CATAMITIES OP THE ARMY 
SECTION 184 THE GROUP OF CALAMITIES OF THE AIXY 

I The calamities of the army are: (the state of being) unhohoured, 
dishonoured, unpaid, sick, newly arrived, come after a long march, exhausted, 
depleted, repxilsed, broken in the first onslaught, caught in an unsuitable 
season, caught on an unsuitable terrain, despondent of hope, deserted, with 
women-folk inside, with * darts ’ inside, with a rebellious base, split inside, 
run away, widely scattered, encamped near, completely absorbed, blocked, 

46 sthaniya : see 2.3.3, also 3.1.4. The upakdra is help rendei'ed in times of difficulty. 
Cn explains * durbhiksddlpi hrayavikrayavyamfidrah Such help may be given even to an 
enemy’s sthdniya. Tiie upakdra on a athdniya is regarded as a pl^Jana^ perhaps because it is 
done at the cost of the rest of the country. However, such an upakdra onOne^s sthdntya 
is said to sust ain jdnapadaa in times of difficulty. It seems, therefore, thuijdnapada means 
only * natives ’ as contrasted with foreigners in tlie parasthdnfya, 

48 danibka refers to hindrances or obstructions caused to state undertakings by 
officers thems'elves or by enemies etc. —• As suggested by Meyer an avagraha should be read 
after bdkyo, so that amitra is undet^tood, not nUra* Forest tribes are invariably mentioned 
together with enemies, not with allies. —- It may be that this vyasana is principally that 
of a darga ; for the vyasams of this prakrii are not mentioned elsewhere in this Book. 

4o sakta^ ‘ clinging to *, i.o., misappropriated, not paid into the treasury. 

8.5 

The two Sections are to be found in ss. 1-21 and 22-80 respectively. 

1 Here and in s. 9 below Meyer’s proposal to read kalatragarbhi (for -garhi) has b^n 
adopted, being necessary for the sense reejuired. It is supported by KSmandaka, 14.69,80. 

parik^iptam is from Cs for upak^iptam ; it is supported by s. 18 ; cf. also K&mandaka, 
14.67,78. 
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_, with supplies of grains and men cut off, dispersed in one’s own land, 

dispersed in an ally’s land, infested by treasonable men, with a hostile enemy 
in the rear, with its base denuded (of troops), not united with the master, 
with head broken, and blind. 


2 Among these, as between an unhonoured and a dishonoured (army), 
the unhonoured would fight when honoured with money, not the dishonoured, 
with resentment in its heart. 


8 As between an unpaid and a sick (army), the unpaid would fight if 
given pay at once, not the sick, unfit for work. 


4 As between a newly arrived (army) and one that has come after a 
long march, the newly arrived would fight after learning about the region 
from others and being mixed with old troops, not the one that has come after 
a long march, being troubled by the long march. 


5 As between an exhausted and a depleted (army), the exhausted 
would fight after getting refreshed with bath, food and sleep, not the depleted, 
with its draught-animals and men reduced in a fight elsewhere. 


6 As between a repulsed (army) and one broken in the first onslaught, 
the repulsed, thrown back in the first encounter, would fight, being rallied 
by heroic men, not the one broken in the first onslaught, with its heroic men 
slain in the first encounter. 


7 As between an (army) caught in an unsuitable season and one caught 
on an unsuitable terrain, the one caught in an unsuitable season would fight 
when equipped with vehicles, weapons and armours suited to the season, not 
the one caught on an unsuitable terrain, with its foraging raids and operations 
impeded. 

8 As between an (army) despondent of hope and a deserted one, the 
despondent would fight when its desires are fulfilled, not the deserted one, 
from which its chiefs have run away. 

9 As between an (army) with women-folk inside and one with darts 
inside, the one with women inside would fight after getting rid of the women, 
not the one with darts inside, having enemies inside it. 


2 krt&Tlham&mm : ‘ which is honoured by giving money ’ seems better than ‘given 
money and shown honour’ (Meyer). 

4 Here, as in s. 1, the insa. show MraySla : but diirSym from Cs saems preferable. 
It is supported by Kamandaka, 14.67,76. Cn seems to have read dUragata. 

7 yaihartuyugya- is as proposed by Meyer for yathartuyogyaytigya-. When yathS is 
tlrere, yogyu is unnecessary. — prasdra ‘ a foraging raid ’; cf. 10.3.S. 

8 apasrtamuikhyam is from Cs. Cn seems to have read parisrtamukhyam. — -Meyer 
remarks that parisrpbim is a mistake for parasrffam ' abandoned ’. Kamandaka, 14.69,83, 
has ammukta for parisrpta. 

9 The explanation of the reading kalairagarhi in Cs is ‘ finding fault with the women¬ 

folk, i.e., the retinue, for being a burden and a iundrance in the work of fighting that is 
highly problematical. , , 
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As between an (army) with a rebellious base and one split it 
ine with a rebellious base would fight when its resentment is overcome by 
conciliation and other means, not the one split inside, divided from one 
another. 

11 As between an (army) run away and one widely scattered, the army 
that has mn away, having crossed over to a single realm, would fight with 
diplomacy and military activity, finding shelter in a fastness or an ally, not the 
widely scattered one, gone to more than one realm, because of there being 
many dangers. 

12 As between an (army) encamped near (the enemy) and one completely 
absorbed (in his forces), the one encamped near, having separate marches and 
halts, would fight by over-reaching the enemy, not the one completely absor¬ 
bed, with its halts and marches one with the emmy. 

18 As between a blocked and an encircled (army), the blocked one 
would fight the obstructor by getting out in another direction, not the encir¬ 
cled one, obstructed on all sides. 

14 As between an (army) with supplies of grains cut off and one with 
reserves of men cut off, that with supplies of grains cut off would fight after 
bringing grains from elsewhere or by subsisting on animal and vegetable food, 
not the one with reserves of men cut off, being without help. 

15 As between an (army) dispersed in one’s own land and one dispersed 
in an ally’s land, that dispersed in one’s own land, being disbanded in one’s 
own territory, can be collected together in case of trouble, not the one 
dispersed in an ally’s land, because of the distant place and time. 

16 As between ah (army) infested by treasonable men and one with a 
hostile enemy in the rear, that infested by treasonable men would fight when 

10 kupitamulam : Cn Cs understand fnula in the sense of ‘ principal officers ’; that is 
better tlian understanding it in the sense of * the hereditary army {maulabala) as in Meyer, 
though in KSmandaka, 14.70,83, kfuddhamauXa appears for kiipitamula, 

11 It seems that the army has nm away or been scattered, because it is defeat^ and 
tbe kingdom is conquered, in apmrkt, the whole of it goes into one other land ; in atik^pUi 
it is split tip and scattemd in many lands. —- sattrais, in particular, a fortress. 

12 upanivistam : this happens when tiiere is a joint expedition. Meyer’s ‘ on whose 
neck the enemy lias sat, i.e., hard-pressed by the enemy ’ is not possible. — atisaiiidhaydrim 
is proposed for atisarhdhdkdtam {or -^drain). The mention of ari in the next clause suggests 
its use also in this. And the question is not of fighting tbe eneir*y trying to cheat (atisam- 
dhaJtr), but a third king along with tlie enemy. samdptam * completely joined b^ause 
under a single command of the enemy. It cannot mean ‘ captured ’ (Meyer). — Kaman- 
daka, 14.84, regards upmivi^ta also as incapable of fighting. 

14 ambhisdram : ahhisdra refers to help or rescue. Cn reads andsdram which comes 
to the same thing. 

15 vik^ipia is explained in Cn Cs as ‘ sent on ^rae mission or task ’. However, no 
mission or task can be thought of in 9.2.11 and other places. drdhayitum from Cn pro¬ 
vides the action necessary in the case of viksipta, not atosrdoayitum. The latter can hardly 
mean ‘ to bring together ’as Cs interprets it; cf. 8.3.51. For dodhay in this sense, cf. 7,7.13. 

1(1 as'imhatamy i.e., kept as a separate unit. Meyer suggests adufijasamhoUtm and 
thinks that KSmandaka, 14.85, presupposes aampiUam * purged ’. Cn seems to have read 
mitho ^sambaiam. 
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fed by trustworthy men and kept apart, not the one with a hostile enemy 
in the rear, being frightened of an attack in the rear. 

17 As between an (army) with a denuded base and one not imited with 
the master, that with a denuded base would fight with full mobilisation, after 
protection is secured through the citizens and the country people, not the one 
not united with the master, being without the king or the commanderdn-chief. 

IB As between an (army) with head broken and a blind (army), the one 
with head broken would fight under the command of another (commandant), 
not the blind one, being without a guide. 

19 Removal of defects, insertion of (fresh) troops, over-reaching 
by remaining in a strong place, and peace with a superior party, are the 
means of overcoming the calamities of an army. 

20 Being ever active, he should protect his own army, in its cala* 
mity, from the enemies ; and being eyer active, he should strike at the 
weak i^oints of the army of the enemies, 

21 The (king), ever diligent, should take steps right beforehand 
against that cause because of which he might suffer a calamity of the 
constituents. 

22-27 An ally against whom one has marched oneself after joining 
forces (with others) or under the influence of others, or who is deserted 

, through weakness or greed or regard (for another), or who is sold to the 
attacker by turning away from the battle or by planning to march against 
another enemy in another direction when pursuing the dual policy, or 

4iinffam^l(xm ? mtVa is the country and its capital from which the troops have 
come ; these are now without troops, --i- It is clear that sv&min refers to the commander-in- 
chief besides the king. 

IS liUta ‘ head ’ is the commandant; his death is implied in bkinna, 

19 iattrmihdndtisamhitnm from Cn Cs is metrically preferable, though the bhSve kta 
is a little awkward. A single idea seems intended ‘ over-reaching the enemy after taking 
up a position in a strong place like a fort,’ though the commentators understand two 
ideas ‘ remaining in a strong place and over-reaching.’ Russ, has ‘placing oneself in a 
concealed place and thus getting an opportunity to outwit the enemy.’ — utiarapak^isya t 
we expect the instrumental, ‘ with the stronger party,* i.e., with the enemy, if he is stronger- 
Russ, renders the word by * one >Yho can take counter-action (against a rebellious amy)*’ 

21 Cn C» read this stanza at the end of the chapter, after the discussion of the mUra^ 
Vffftaanas, That may appear reasonable since milra also is one of the prakfHB* Nevertheless, 
the present place would seem all right for the stanza as it refers to the prahftis that are part 
of the same state, regarding which steps can be taken right before calamities overtake them. 
A milra is not on the same footing. A provision for preventing a mitravpasamis separately 
mentioned in stanza 80. — patommittam is a bit awkward as an adjective to mjasamivu 
Perhaps yato nimiUdd would simplify the construction. 

22 smynm etc.: Cn Cs understand three cases * oneself in one’s own interest (stayam)^ 
in combination with others (setmbhUya) and at the instigation of another (myava^ena)** 
It seems, however, that svayam is to be understood in any case and the alternative is only 
between mmbhUya and anymaima. 

28 abhiy'Atijdmf i le., to the enemy who has attacked one’s ally. —- samgrdnte apavartind 
Infers to one method of ‘ selling ’; i^ngtead of going to the ally’s help, the vljig^u turns away 
from the fight, leaving the attacker free to overcome the ally. This would be for some 
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lO after being inspired with confidence is over-reached either in a s( pa- 
rate or a joint march, or who is not rescued from a calamity through fear 
or disrespect or laziness, or who, being kept out of his own lands, has 
gone away from one’s side through fear, or who is humiliated by snatching 
(something) away (from him) or by not giving (something) to him or even 
by giving (something to him), or whose wealth is extorted from him by 
oneself or tlirough another’s agency, or who, being assigned a very heavy 
task, is broken (in the attempt) and has gone over to the enemy> or who, 
neglected because of weakness, is antagonised after making a request, 
(such an ally) can be secured with difficulty, and (even) when secured 
becomes quickly disaffected, 

28-29 Anally, who has exerted himself or is worthy of honoixr, but 
is not honoured thmugh one’s folly, or is not honoured in a suitable manner, 
or who is prevented from gaining strength, Or who is frightened because 
of harm done to (another) ally, or who is suspicious of oneself making a 
treaty with the enemy, or who is divided (from onseself) by treasonable 
persons, is easy to secure and remains (loyal, when) secured. 

30 Therefore he should not allow these defects harmful to allies to 
arise, ox% when they have arisen, he should remove them by qualities 
capable of removing the defects* 

Herewith ends the Eighth Book of the Artha^astra of Kaufiilya 
‘CONCBRKING THE TOPlC OF CAI^AMtlTrBS ’ 

consideration j that is the price I’eceived for the sale. dmtidMbh&oena \ €n reads dvaidhi-^ 
bhiUem^ which is slightly better. The idea is, the in following the dual policy, makes 

peace with the attacker of his ally because he wants to march against some enemy {anyatn 
amiiram) of his own elsewhere (anyatafi ); the ally is thus ‘ sold * to his attacker. Because of 
the second vd (after ydsyatd ), Cn Cs find two situations in the second half; but the two 
situations as explained in them do not differ at all. The vd seems used a second time merely 
for the sake of metre. 

25 avaruddham etc: the idea seems to be that the ally is obstructed W’hen returning 
to hs own land ; he thus gets frightened and manages to escape from tlve vijigi^u^s side. The 
two were apparently on a joint expedition on the nigigifu’s account. — dcchedandt of the 
ally’s land. •— ad&ndt of what was due to him for his part in the expedition. 

26 atydhdritam: cf. 1.6.7. bhankivd seems used intransithely ‘being broken* in 
attempting the very heavy taski and then gone over to the enemy, who had proved to be 
very strong, Cn Cs have ‘ who is set a very heavy task when he has just broken the enemy.* 
It is doubtful, however, if the vijigi^u would think of dictating terms to a victorious ally. — 
upastkitam from Cn is preferable to avasthitam* 

27 upek^itam etc. : Cs has * who, though treated with indifference because of his 
weakness, approaches again with a proposal for alliance but is antagonised.* It is doubtful, 
if mitram can be the subject for prdrtftayUvd. The x)ijig^u alone can be tliought of as making 
the proposal. Cn’s rea^ng prdtihayiird makes this clear. It is, in any ease, a bit strange 
that a propojMil for alliance should antagonise tlxo ally. Perhaps that is because of the 
upek^d that has led to resentment. Understanding ptdrlhoy in the sense of * to attack * 
(Meyer in a foot-note) appears to improve matters; but that case seems covered by abhi- 
ydiam svayam in s. 22. 

28 iahtito vd nivdriiam : Cn Cs read bhakUla for daktito and explain ‘ weaned away from 
his devotion to the vijigi^i by others.’ That is possible, but ‘ prevented from growing 
strong * might appear slightly better* 

20 arisamhiM : when the vijig%§u has made a treaty or pact with his enemy. 
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THE ACTIVITY OF THE KING ABOUT TO MARCH 

CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION 185 ASCERTAINMENT OP THE (RELATIVE) STRENGTH OR 
WEAKNESS OF POWERS, PLAGE AND TIME 

SECTION 186 SEASONS I'OR MARCHING ON AN EXPEDITION 

1 After ascertaining the (relative) strength or weakness of powers, place, 
time, seasons for marching, time for mising armies, revolts in the rear, losses, 
expenses, gains and troubles, of himself and of the enemy, the conqueror should 
march if superior in strength, otherwise stay quiet. 

2 ‘Of (the powers of) energy and might, energy is suiierior. 8 For, 
the king himself, if brave, strong, heaUhy, trained in the use of missiles, 
is able to conquer a king possessed of might with the aid of the army alone. 
4 And even his small army becomes capable of achieving its object because 
of its spirit. 5 But a king without energy, though possessed of might, 
perishes when overpowered by valour,’ say the teachers. 

6 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 7 The king, possessed of might, over-reaches 

the king possessed of energy, by his might, by inviting another king superior 
to ivipi (in energy), by hiring or purchasing heroic men. 8 And his army, 
richly endowed with abundant might, horses, elephants, chariots and equip¬ 
ment, moves unliindered everywhere. 9 And winning over and purchasing 
men of energy, those possessed of might, even women, children, lame and blind 
persons, have conquered the world. 

10 ‘ Of (the powers of) might and counsel, might is superior. II For, 

one, though richly endowed with the power of counsel, has only barren wisdom. 

The Ninth Book deals with preparations to be made before starting on an expedition 
and the precautions that have to be taken at the time. 

9.1 

The two Sections are to be found in ss. 1^83 and 34-52 respectively. 

1 iakiideia^ eto. contains a list of a!l the topics discussed in this Book. 

8 dandodvitiyo ^pi x the point of api is, he may 1 ave no other resources except an 
army * particularly he may have no treasury. Meyer proposes adar^da- ‘ even without ail 
army That is not likely. The next s. refers to this king’s anny though it may be small. 
And Kainandaka, 18.44, does speak of the use of an array (dai^am adhike nayet), though he 
gives the i Uustration of Paraiurama. 

7 tadvUi^tam ; tad would refer to utsafia, not to bala or forces (Cn Cs); The king is 
already prabhduavan ; he will not be in need of superior forces, hhftva is pi^posed for 
hrtvd, in accordance with tlie explanation in Cs ^ having hired for wfiges hf in its usua 
sense is little likely in the case of brave warriors. 9 uisahamtafy in the accusative as in 
Cn Cs is quite necessary. jim ‘ winning over ’ rather than ‘ conquering in battle.’ 
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might. 12 And lack of might ruins his works decided upon after 
deliberation, as lack of rain ruins the grains in the womb (of the earth),’ say 
the teachers. 

IB ‘No,’ says Katitilya. 14 The power of counsel is superior. 15 
For, the king with the eyes of intelligence and science, is able to take counsel 
even with a small effort and to over-reach enemies possessed of energy and 
might, by conciliation and other means and by secret and occult practices. 

Id Thus the king, superior in each later one among the powers of energy, 
might and counsel, over-reaches (the enemy). 

17 Place means the earth. 18 In that, the region of the sovereign 
rxiler extends northwards between the Himavat and the sea, one thousand 
yojanas in extent across. 19 There the various types (of land are): forest 
land, village land, mountainous land, marshy land, dry land, level land and 
mieven land. 20 In them, he should start work that would augment his own 
strength. 

21 That in which there is terrain suitable for the operations of one’s 
own army and unsuitable for those of the enemy, is the best region, the 
opposite kind is the worst, alike to both is middling. 

22 Time is of the nature of cold, heat and rain. 28 Its various parts 
are ; night, day, fortnight, month, season, half year, year and yuga, 24 In 
them, he should start work that would augment his own strength. 

25 That in which the setxson is suitable for the operations of one’s own 
army, unsuitable for those of the enemy, is the best time, the opposite kind 
is the worst, alike to both is middling. 

20 ‘ Of power, place and time, however, power is superior,’ say the 
teachers. 27 For, one possessed of power is able to counter-act (the diffi¬ 
culties of) marshy or dry region and (those of) time with cold, heat or rain. 
28 * Place is superior, ’ say some. 29 * For, a dog on land drags a crocodile, 

15 i prajfid is one eye and iastra the other. — -prabhdivala^ ca 

of the mss. is an obvious corruption. — yoga is described in Books 12 and 18 and upanimd 
in Book 14. 

18 udUnnam ‘ to the north/ i.e., from the sea in the south to the Himalayas in the 
north, tiryak is explained as ‘ between the eastern and the western ocean,’ i.e., the extent 
breadthwise (Cn). The extent of 1,000 yojanas would be that of the breadth rather than 
that between the north and the south ; it could possibly apply to botli, but hardly to north- 
south alone. Usually, however, 1,000 yojanm is given as the extent from north to south ; 
cf. kumdrlpurdt prabhrti binditsarovadhi yojandndih daiaiaii cahravartik^etram — Kdvya- 
mlm&msd p. 92 (Kane,*Hl>, III, p. 60, fn. 96). In either case one thousand j^ojVmas which is 
ft little more than nine thousand milesis far outside the actual measurements. Buss, prefers 
the reading atiryak in the sense of ‘breadthwise* on the ground that tiryak means ‘ cross* 
wise, i.e., ’ north to south ’ and that in ancient references South India is hardly included. 
It is quite impossible to accept tMvayojanasahfifirapram&xt^Tn as the reading on the 
strength of the quotation in Samkaraya on Kamandaka, 1.89 (D. H. Bhandarkar, Some 
Aspects, etc., p. 96). — The cakravartik^etra does not seem intended to include regions 
beyond the borders of India. 

27 nimna refers to water, watery regions. 
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jdile in water drags a dog.’ 30 ‘ Time is superior,’ say some (others). 

‘ By day a crow kills an owl, at night an owl kills a crow.’ 82 * No,’ says 
Kautilya. 83 Power, place and time are mutually helpful. 

84 Grown superior in these, keeping a third or a fourth part of the 
army as protection in the base, in. the rear, and in forests on the borders and 
taking with him treasury and troops capable of carrying out the undertaking, 
he should march against the enemy, whose old stocks of food are exhausted, 
who has not yet collected the new food-grains and whose fort is unrepaired, 
on an expedition in MargaiSirsa, with a view to destroy his monsoon crops 
and winter sowings. 35 He should march on an expedition in Caitra, with 
a view to destroy his, winter crops and spring sowings. 86 He should march 
on an expedition in Jyestha, against the enemy, whose stores of grass, 
timber and water are exhausted and whose fort is unrepaired, with a view to 
destroy his spring crops and monsoon sowings. 

87 He should march in winter against a country which is very hot or 
which has little fodder, fuel and water. 38 He should march in summer 
against a country with showers of snow, or consisting mostly of deep water or 
with dense grass and trees. 39 He should march when it is raining against 
a country suited to the operations of his own army and unsuited to those of 
the enemy. 

40 He should march on an expedition of long dm-ation between the 
Marga^irsa and the Pausa full moon days, on one of medium duration between 
the Caitra and the Vaii^kha full moon days, on one of short duration between 
the Jyestha and the Asaijha full moon days, on the fourth (expedition), if 
desirous of burning up (the enemy) in his calamity. 41 Marching in (the 
enemy’s) calamity has been explained in (the Section on) ‘marching after 
making war 

42 And in general the teachers advise, ‘ One should march in the enemy’s 
calamity.’ 48 ‘ On accession of strength one should march, there beurg 

uncertainty as to calamities,’ says Kautilya. 44 Or, he should march when 
by marching he would be able to weaken or exterminate the enemy. 

34 mUle, i.e., in the kingdom from which the expedition starts. 85 In this case 
there is no refert nee to the enemy’s difHculties. Perhaps in Caitra, conditions described in 
l^rjtapurdna- etc. are not expected to arise. 86 Meyer tldnks that Jyestha is absurd and 
that Sruvapa was expected. But monsoon sowings so late as in Sravapa arc not very likely. 
And 8. 40 supports Jyespia, a? it supports MargaSIrsa and Caitra. 

88 tufSraduTdinam * always having showers of snow ’ (Cn Cs) is preferable to ‘ rich in 
mistand clouds ’ (Meyer). 

40 MargaHr^m etc.: the fenwnincs refer to the full moon days. Cs tiettds MdrgaMrftm 
etc., as names of months. But with atUareva ‘ between partioular days appea r preferable 
to months. — upo^ifyan {from upa-uf ‘ to burn ’) should be oonstmed with OKUsajje rather 
than with the preceding hrasmkSldm (as in Cn Cs). — eaturthim is from Cn Cs, We have to 
supply yStrSm ySydt. The point seems to be that it is different from the threejnst mentioned 
in not being restricted as to duration and season- Tire only occasion it the enemy’s cala¬ 
mity. Meyer supplies purfylmSm ‘ on the fourth full moon day ^ But in view of mUaretpi, 
the full moon days themselves are not to be thought of as days for starting. 41 tAgrhya 
ydne, i.e.,in7.4 above. 
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At a time when excessive heat is over, he should march with elephant 
divisions for the most part. 46 For, eleplmnts, sweating inside, become 
lejprous. 47 And not getting a plunge in water or a drink of watci% they 
become blind through internal secretion. 48 Hence in a region with plenty 
of water and when it is raining he should march with elephant divisions for 
the most part, 49 In the reverse case, (he should march) with troops con¬ 
sisting mostly of donkeys, camels and horses, in a region with little rain and 
mud. 56 In a region mostly desert, he should march with the fourfold army 
when, it is raining. / 

51 He should regulate the expedition m accordance with the evenness 
or unevenness of the road, the presence of water or land on it, or the shortness 
or length of the mamh^ 

52 Or, all expeditions should be of short diu-ation in conformity 
with the lightness of the undertaking, or of long duration in conformity 
with the heaviness of the undertaking, and (then there may be) camping 
during rains in the foreign land. v 

CHAFTEB TWO 

SECTION 137 OCCASIONS FOR Tim EMPLOYMENT OF (THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF) TROOPS 

SECTION 138 MERITS OF EQUIPPING FOR WAR (THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF TROOPS) 

SECTION 189 THE WORK OF (EMPLOYING SUITABLE) TROOPS 
AGAINST ENE.W TROOPS 

1 Occasions for the employment of the hereditary, the hired, the banded, 
the ally’s, the alien and the forest troops are ; 

2 When hereditary troops are in excess of what is required for the 
defence of the base; or, when hereditary troops, being over-strewn with 
treasonable men, might create trouble at the base; or, the enemy has plenty 
of loyal hereditary ti^pops or a strong army, (hence) it is necessary to fight with. 

48 amikmiikcUva * uncertainty ’ as to there being a v^asam at all and as to any benefit 
that can be derivecl from it. 

45 alyu^pak^lm kaUy i.e., when summer is past. Cs explains * whicii ends in exces- 
fiive heat, i.e., in summer,* and consequently reads ahastibalaprdyah ‘ without elephants % 
Such a negative description of troopsto be used does not appear very likely. 49 Cs removes 
the stop after -parikam, so that olpavat^pankam goes with maruprdyam. But the order of 
words favours the otlier punctuation. 

51 Santa- etc. stand for mtmlva- etc. 

52 ydtavifdb is* nsed as a substantive in the sense of ydlrSlu 
9.2 

The three Sections are to be found in ss. I-I2,13-24 and 26-29 respectively. 

1 samudddm is synonymous with updMna* 

2 mania is derwcl from the kingdom or the capital, of which the troops are 
natives. The word, however, conveys the sense of hereditary troops loyal to the d;^a8ty 
from generation to generation. — atydidpa : see 10.5.28. — bahuldnuraktascfmpdte: the 
mss. show -sampddiie, which would imply that the many loyal troops of the vijigi^u create 
(sampddita) distrust in his mind (am^dsa) regarding bfffia and other troops. This would 
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opemtioixs; or, because on a long march or on one of long duration, 
Hereditary troops can bear losses and expenses; or, when plenty of loyal troops 
being got together, no trust can be placed in other troops, hired and other, 
through fear of secret instigations by the enemy against whom one is 
marching ; or,* when the strength of all (other) tioops is depletedthese are 
occasions for the use of hereditary troops. 

3 (When he thinks), ‘ I have a large hired anny and only a small heredi¬ 
tary army; or, the enemy has a small or disaffected hereditary army or a 
himd army consisting mostly of weak troops or without strong troops; or, 
it is to be a fight with diplomacy with slight military operations; oi% the 
distance is short or duration brief, involving few losses and expenses; or, 
my army is with few treasonable men in it, with secret (enemy) instigations 
frustrated, and trustworthy ; a small raid of the enemy is to be repelled; 
these are occasions for the use of hired troops. 

4 (When he thinks), ‘ I have a large army of warrior bands, capable of 
being used at the base and in the expedition ; the distance is short, the enemy, 
having mostly an army of warrior bauds, intends to fight with diplomacy and 
military operations ; use of armed forces is to be made; ’—these are occasions 
for the use of an army consisting of bands. 

5 (When he thinks), ‘ 1 have a large allied army that can be used at the 
base and in the expedition ; the distance is small and war with military opera¬ 
tions is to be more extensive than diplomatic war; or, having first engaged in 
fight the forest troops or the site of the capital or the allied troops of the enemy 
with my allied troops, I shall then engage them in fight with my own troops • 
or, my undertaking is sliared in common with the ally; or, the success of my 
imdertaking is dependent on the ally ; or, my ally is close to me, deserving to 
be favoured; or, I shall destroy the excess of traitors (in his troops) for him 
“these are occasions for the use of an ally’s troops. 

appear to be a very strange idea. Meyer therefore proposes bahuldmmuraiaasarhpddile 
‘created by many faithless troops Witli ^sampdle^ Cn Cs understand ‘ the coming (sam- 
pdta) of many loyal agents of the enemy and their engaging in upajdpa,* The idea would 
rather appear to be ‘when a large number of loyal troops (of the maula type) can be collected 
{sampdia) and other troops cannot be trusted because of instigations etc.’ The expression 
is a little odd. Russ, reads ‘ not trusting hired and other troops at their presence in large 
numbers and their dtwotion as there is danger that they may succumb to the instigations 
of the enemy.’ 

a al 2 )dvdpamiB proposed in the sense of ‘with few treasonable men in it ’ as contrasted 
with ctyavapam ‘ having many treasonable men in it ’ (10.5.28). Cs reads alpasampdtom 
‘ to which few secret agents from the enemy come ’; Russ, renders this reading by ‘ which 
does not fail in spirit, indifferent to temptations.’ Cn seems to have read alpasarhghdkim 
or -sarhvddnm in the sense understood in Cs. alpasx>dpam ‘with little sleep’ hardly,suits even 
in a figurative sense. — pmsdrafyt primarily a foraging raid (10.2.6), refers to a raid or 
advance. 

4 Whereas in bhrtabala the soldiers are recruited individually, the irenlbala is a band 
of fighting men under its own leader. — dandabalavyavahdrah : cf. 8.1.84,88. This seems 
to be an independent substantive. Cn Cs treat it as an adjective to pratiyoddhd ‘ who has 
to fight with troops (bala) sent to him by his enemy through fear of chastisement (dai^day 
* wh#»n tfift tncrnv uses the armv under fear of nunishment’ (Russ,). Meyer renders c/o5ri(W- 


‘ when the enemy uses the army under fear of punishment 
bala by * professional troops’. 

5 alydifdpamiBoe 10.5.28. 


umisTfiy. 
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(When he thinks), ‘ I have a large alien army, with alien troops 1 
shall light at the site of the (enemy’s) capital or against (his) forest troops, 
in that case I shall gain in either eventuality, as does the Ca^dala in a fight 
between a dog and a boar; or, I shall make these the means of criislnng the 
thorns among allied or forest troops; ’—or, when they have grown excessively 
large, he should always station alien troops in close pi*oximity (to himself) 
for fear of a revolt, except in case of fear of a rising in the interior ;—^and when 
the time for (one's own) fighting is later than that for the enemy’s fighting 
these are occasions for the use of alien troops. 

7 By that are explained occasions for the use of forest troops. 8 When 
useful for showing the way; when suited for the terrain of the enemy ; when 
capable of counter-acting the enemy’s mode of fighting ; or when the enemy 
has mostly forest troops, (on the principle) ‘ let the Bilva-fruit be destroyed by 
the Bilva-fruit’; when a small raid is to be repelledthese are (further) 
occasions for the use of forest troops. 

9 An army not in one unit, coming from many regions, which, whether 
asked or unasked, gets ready with the object of getting plunder is the volunteer 
army, not given food and wages, carrying out plunder, doing labour and hemic 
deeds, liable to be divided by the enemies, (but) not liable to be divided if 
consisting mostly of persons from the same region, caste or profession, united 
and large in number. These are occasions for the use of (various kinds of) 
troops. 

10 Of these, he should remunerate alien and forest troops with forest 
produce or with booty. 11 Or, when an occasion has arisen for the enemy 
to raise troops, he should keep alien tiwps in his control, or send them else¬ 
where, or render them ineffective, or keep them dispersed, or should release 
them when the time for them is past. 

12 And he should obstruct such raising of troops by the enemy And 
secure that for himself. 


G ivavardlioyol^ etc.: cf. 7.1.34. •— atyupacitarh va ete. up to ^kopa^ankdyah is mis¬ 
placed. The passage does not state any occasion for tine use of alien troops, That they 
are not, however, a late gloss is shown by the fact that they are quoted in 15,1.50. The 
words should preferably be read after s. ll below. — myatra etc. i.e., if stationing the 
alien troops near him were to lead to a rising by imntrin^ sendpati^c. For abhyantarakopa, 
see 9.3.12. — Mmyuddhdvara- etc,, i.e, when the vijigi^u wants to fight after the enemy 
(from whbm the troops are received) has finislxed his own fighting, 

8 ariywkOifiprati lomam : it i s not necessary to read -^aproUlonidn ‘ not averse to fighting 
as Meyer proposes, pratiloma can mean * able to figlit against *. 

9 anekam ‘ not in one unit,’ i.e,, ‘ not under one leadership ’ (Cn Cs). — aneka&Utam 
is read as in Cn. anekajditycim would also be possible, but not a^iekajdtiyastham as found in 
the mss. — oilornaorsti’ is an obvious corruption of vilopavi^ti* —• Cn Cs interpret -pratd‘ 
pakara as ‘ carrjdng out the king's orders % That would be an unusual sense. 

11 iatrubalavi iHinopomd for Mrwn ; that is necessary. — aphalam etc.: cf. 7.8.28, 
Cn Cs understand ‘should not give the stipulated mOney for the troops.’ But ‘should 
render them unserviceable ’ appears better: — vlksiptam : cf. 7.9.22 etc. 
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And it is better to equip for war each earlier one among these than 
each later one* 


14 Because of their having the same feelings as the king and because of 
constant enjoyment of his regard (for them), hereditary troops are better 
than hired troeps. 


15 Being always proximate to him, quick in rising for action, and under 
control, hired troops are better than banded troops* 


16 Being native to the country, actuated by a common purpose, and 
having the same rivalry, resentment, success and gain (as the king), banded 
troops are better than allied troops. 


17 Being not restricted as to place and time and because of having a 
common purpose, allied troops are better than alien troops* 


18 Being under the command of Aryas, alien troops are better than 
forest troops. 19 These two have plunder as their objective. 20 Wlien 
there is no plunder or when there is a calamity, there might be danger from 
them as from a snake. 


21 ‘ Among Brahmaijia, Ksatriya, Vai^ya and Shdra toops, e.ach earlier 

one is better for equipping for war tlian each later one, on account of superiority 
of spirit,’ Say the teachei*s. 22 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 23 By prostration, 

an enemy may win over Brahmaijta troops, 24 A Ksatriya army, trained 
in the art of weapons, is better, or a Vai^Sya or a Sudra army, when possessed 
of great strength* 


25 Therefore, he should raise troops keeping in mind ‘ The enemy has 
these troops; for them these would be counter-troops.’ 

26 That with elephants, machines and carts at the centre, equipped with 
lances, javelins, spears, reeds and arrows, is a coimter-force against elephant 


18 mmndimjitum ‘ to equip with anuour,^ i.e., to mahe it ready for hglit, to use it for 
lighting. 

u todbhilvabhSiiitcait Cn Cs understand 6/iawi as ‘ existence % and explain ‘ whose 
existence depends on that of the king.’ bhOm as ‘ feeling ’ wotUd also rnimbhMrn, 

nrihliniiin etc 1 18.29. — -sotkara- from the commentators is preferable to -mmskdra- 
ot tlTZB Cn^ -a«urm in place of -antigM Kamanda^a. 19.4. samrSd anurd- 

gdc ca seems to support that. 

18 ehOtUmpaeatam : Cn understands the common purpose to be that of members of 
the irenl among ttiemselves, not as that of the vijigl?u and the Cs includes 

amriniita- .. .-g«»»ac ca from the next s. at the end of this s., making ehOrthopag^ an 
adjective to mitrabaim. That is hardly right. With that punctuation there would be no 
statement of reasons for preferring a mitrabala to an mnitralmUi. 

18 Clearly forest troops had their own non-Aryan or Mleccha commanders. 20 
ahibheyfm : of. 1.17.9. 

24, bahulasaram ‘ possessed of great strength,' is understood as ‘having many brave 
men in it ’ (Cn Cs Meyer). 

26 It would be better to read 4akatagarbham separately as in the quotation in Snihka- 
rarva dn K&mandaka, 19.26. Cn inteqirets iakapgcrbha (in the compound) as ‘a centre 
consisting of carts,’ understanding hasti and yanfm as two things or hmitffanlra 
(machine against elephants? or machine to be u.sed from elephants?). — is from 
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lidns. 27 The same, equipped mostly with stones, clubs, armours, 
hooks and ‘ hair-seizers ’, is a counter-force against chariot divisions. 28 The 
same is a counter-force against cavalry, or mailed elephants or mailed horses. 
2!) Mailed chariots and armoured infantrymen are a counter-force against 
the fourfold troops. 


80 Thus he should caiTy out the raising of troops so as to withstand 
enemy troops, in conformity with the strength of his own troops, (and) 
in accordance with the various types of divisions {that may be necessary). 


CH^iPTER THREE 


SECTION I'W 
SECTION 141 


CONSIDERATION OF REVOLTS IN THE REAR 
COUNTER-MF^ASURES AGAINST RISINGS OP CONSTITUENTS 
IN THE OUTER REGIONS AND IN THE INTERIOR 


1 As between a small disturbance in the rear and a large gain in front, 
the small distinhance in the lear is of greater importance. 2 For, when he 
is gone, treasonable men, enemies and foresters augment the small disturbance 
in the rear on all sides, or a rising of the constituents (augments it), 8 And 
if this hapiiens servants, allies, losses and expenses eat up the large gain in 
front even if obtained. 4 Tliereforc, the advantage from a gain in front 
being one in a thousand or (at most) one in a hundred when there is a disturb¬ 
ance in the rear, he should not march. 5 ‘ Misfortunes, indeed, have the 
mouth of a needle ’ is a saying among the people. 


tlie comnientators for hharvaia^a. It is ‘ of the size of the Uunta and has three points’ (Cn 
Qs), .u-, 'ceTin ‘ a long whip * (Gn Cs). kilya * an iron club with spikes all round ’ (Cn Cs). 
It may also mean ‘ a dart, an arrow 27 kacograhant : cf. 2.86.1 S, It is ^ a long, broad 
bamboo with a hook* (Cn Cs). 28 tadem " rathaprctibala, according to some, hastu 
pratihafn, according to others * (Cn).^^^— hmtino varmittaii : Cn Cs include 

these words in the next s, and explain * mailed elephants against elephants, m»ile<i horses 
against cavalry, mailed chariots against chariots and annoured infantrymen against 
i nfantry, this in general should be the counter-force against the fourfold army.’ For this, 
the two oos should be dropped or a vd read after kamdmh aixd dmranimh. Kven so the 
explanation does not appear convicing. The punctuation adopted is found in the quota¬ 
tion in §ariikarar>^a on Kamandaka, l6.26. —• The ca ^Lt'ter paftayah in from Cn; it seems to 
have dropped out because of the following at (in catumnga)* 

80 parasodnyanhdrapam is an adjective to samudddnmn, ^ angavikalpaia^, i.e., 
according as one or the otiier of the four angas may be needed. 


9.8 


The two Sections are very closely related and it is difRcult to find a demarcation line 
betwen the two. 

2 prakrti refers to such oflftcers etc. as are mentioned in ss. 12, 1(5, 20 and 22 below^ 
It may also refer to subjects. 8 bhrtyamitrak?ayca)yaydh is * servants, allies, losses and 


expenses ’ rather than loss of servants and allies and expenses.’ — hhrtein G1 is due to 


dittography. 4 sahasraiMyoh etc.: Cu explains ‘ the gain in fi'ont is one-thousandth, 
while trouble in the rear is one-hiidnredth (with jyakdlkopafi norainative} Thus Cs. vd 
does not seem properly explained in this, Cn has another explaimt ion ‘ when the gain is one 
thousand and loss (-ayogah) one ; similarly wlien gain is one hundred and loss one.’ Meyer 
(with pascdlkop^ locative) has * advantage from a gain is one in a thousand, or (at most) 
one in a hundred when there is troul>le in the rear.’ That explanation is adopted. For 
4atalhlya in this sense, cf. U^tarangiri^^ 8.1272 (Maiklyo yo ’uoiiffo viptamksayife jane). 
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In case of revolt in the rear, he should make use of conciliation, gifts, 
dissension and force. 7 For the gain in front he should make the commander- 
in-chief or the crown prince the commandant of the troops. 8 Or, if strong 
(and) capable of vsuppressing the revolt in the rear, the king (himself) should 
march to secure the gain in front. 

9 In case of suspicion of a revolt in the interior, he should march taking 
with him the suspected persons, or in case of suspicion of a revolt in the outer 
regions, (taking with him) the sons and wives of these. 

10 He should march after suppressing the (revolt in the) interior and 
appointing a regent with many types of troops under more than one chief, 
or he may not march. 11 That a revolt in the interior is a greater evil than 
a rising in the outer regions lias been stated before. 

12 A revolt by one of (the following), the minister, the chaplain, the 
commander-in-chief and the crown prince, is a revolt in the interior. 18 He 
should overcome that by giving up his own faults or in accordanceAvith the 
pow’^er and offence of the other. 14 In the case of the chaplain, even when 
his offence is great, the punishment should be confinement or exile, in the case 
of the crown prince, confinement or deatli, if there is another virtuous son. 

15 He should overcome, with energy, a son, a brother or another member 
of the family, planning to seize the kingdom ; if lacking in energy, by acquiesc¬ 
ing in what is seized and by entering into a pact (with him), for fear that he 
might join the enemy. 10 Or, he should create confidence in him by grants 
of land to others like him. 17 Or, he should send (against him) troops 
superior to him, that are permitted to seize what tliey can, or a neighbouring 
vassal or a forest chieftain, (and) should over-reach him when he is fighting 
with these. 18 Or, he should make use of ways for securing a prince in 
disfavour, or secret ways of capturing an enemy’s town. 19 By this are 
explained the minister and the commander-in-chief. 

9 Cn Cs include abhymtar^agraham krtx'S at the end of this s., not at the beginning 
of the next. That is far from happy, amgraha can mean only ‘ suppression ’; and the idea 
of keeping tiie wives aucl sons of bOhyas in charge ot{avagraha) obhyantmasis quite unlikely 
Moreover, s. 11 would liave significance only if the words are read in s. 10. 

11 : in 8.2.8 above. 

14 nigrahah: ‘ death ’ (Cn Cs) seems clearly intended. — tabhydm mantrisendpati 
vudJihydtau found in the mss. after s. 14 are clearly an interpolation. The rnanirin is not on 
tile same footing as the purohita nor the sendpaH on the same footing as the ijuvardifJ> More¬ 
over, their case is specifically mentioned in s. 19. 

15 putram : son other than the ytm^rdpu — tUsdhena, i.e., by energetic action. 
17 tadvUi^tam, i*e., superior to the rebel’s troops. It can hardly mean ‘ commanded by 
the rebel ’ (Cs); that would be very risky. Meyer has ‘ (after creating confidence) he 
should send him against one who is superior to him {t€uivUistam) for plunder (svayGikgrdham) 
or for execution of punishment (dandam)." This is unlikely. dai(^a cannot be understood 
in this sense ; in fact, svayamgrdham dandam conveys a single idea. And Meyer’s construc¬ 
tion shows three arxnisatlves {tadtn^isUm^ emm and twayamgrdhmi) with pr€9ayt% which is 
very unlikely. 18 aparuddhdddnam p f in 1 .18.13-18. — pdragrdmikaih yogam as in 13.1. 
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A revolt by any one of the officers of the interior except the minister 
and others is a rising of ministers of the interior. 21 In their case, too, he 
should use means as deserved. 

22 A revolt by one of (the foUoAving), the chief of the countryside, the 
frontier officer, the forest chieftain and the vassal surrendering to force, is a 
revolt in the outer regions. 28 He should cause that to be suppressed through 
one another. 24 Or, if he is strongly entrenched in a fort, he should cause 
him to be suppressed by any one of (the following), a neighbouring prince, 
a forest chieftain, a pretender from his family or a prince in disfavour. 
25 Or, he should make his ally win him over, so that he does not go over to 
the enemy. 

26 Or, a secret agent should divide him from the enemy, (saying), 
^ This (enemy), looking upon you as a secret agent, will make you fight against 
the king himself, (and) with his object achieved, will employ you, in charge 
of troops, against his enemy or forest chieftain or in a difficult undertaking, 
or will post you at the frontier, separated from wife and sons. 27 If you 
fail in the fight (against your king), he will sell you to the king, or making peace 
through you, will conciliate the king himself. 28 You should go to his best 
ally.’ 29 If he agrees, he should honour him by the fulfilment of his wishes 
30 If he does not agree, the (agent) should divide the support from him, 
(saying), ‘He is kept as a secret agent against you.’ 81 And the secret 
agent should get him killed on the strength of letters carried by men con¬ 
demned to death or through secret agents. 32 Oi', he should win back 
warriors, who had left along with him, by granting their wishes. 33 The 
secret agent should (then) declare them as having been employed by him. 
34 Thus is success to be achieved. 

35 And he should cause these revolts to arise for the enemy, and suppress 
those against himself. 

20 antaramatya : ^ dmwdrikayantanwiSika and others’ (Cn), i.e., palace olRoials. 

22 rdstratnukhya would priiicipally include the samahortr* 24 iatkulina and apantd"" 
dhe show tiiat the rebel has the status of a king; a vassal seems primarily thought of. 

26 ayam refers to the enemy, whose aid the rebel has sought or is likely to seek, 
27 tvaydvd sarhdfiiih kflvd : in tliis, no material gain is derived as in panyam kori^jaU ; in 
either case, the rebel is handed over to his former master. 28 upafcfstam vd: the vd is due 
to 5.5.14, where it is necessary. Cs reads gacehet as in 5.5.14; but the potential fo^’m is 
quite unlikely here. 80 saMrayam is the enemy with whom the rebel lias found shelter. 
ahkityakia : this is the usual form of the word for ‘ a person condemned to death ’; that is 
adopted throughout on the authority of Cn Cs. The mss show abhivyakUi^ which, il genuine 
must be understood in the same sense, abhivyakta^daam cannot mean ‘a letter brough 
toUght ’ (Meyer); cf. 0.6.20 and 18.4.28. X man condemned to death is preferred for carry¬ 
ing the implicating letter, as the enemy is likely to kill the person careying it. 82 dvakayet 
is tJie usual word ; cf. 7.7.18. 88 tern, i.e., by their old master. As they have gone baoK, 
they are proved to have been his agents; the rebel also, therefore, must be one such. 
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Secret instigations (to revolt) should be made to 
of starting or putting down a revolt. 

37 A response to instigations (to revolt) should be made to one who is 
true of promise, capable of helping in carrying out the undertaking and securing 
its reward and of saving in case of failure, and about him one should form 
a conjectirre as to whether he has honest intentions or is a rogue. 

38 A roguish officer fwm the outer regions instigates an officer in the 
interior (to revolt) with these motives : ‘ If after killing the king, he will make 
me accepted (as king), I shall make a double gain, deatli of the enemy and 
acquisition of land ; or, the enemy will kill him, so that the party of kinsmen 
of the officer put to death and those frightened of punishment because of a 
like offence, will become for me a very large non-seducible party; or, the 
(king) will be suspicious even of others like him, and (then) I shall get his 
other chiefs killed one by one through letters carried by men condemned to 
death.’ 

39 Or, a roguish officer from the interior instigates an officer in the outer 
regions (to revolt) with these motives: ‘ I shall appropriate his treasury or 
I shall destory his troops, or I shall get the wicked king killed by him; when 
he responds I shall make the officer Jfrom the outer regions fight against the 
enemy or forest chieftains (with the idea), “Let his army get stuck, let his 
enmity be firmly fixed, then he will be in my power, then I shall conciliate 
the king himself or shall seize the kingdom myself ” ; or, after imprisoning him, 
I shall secure both—rthc territory of the officer from the outer region and the 
territory of the king ; or, inviting the officer from the outer region, when he 
has become hostile (to the king) and is Ml of trust (in me), I shall get him killed; 
or, I shall seize his base when it is without him.’ 

40 One with honest intentions, however, instigates (others to revolt) 
in the interests of those who live with him. 

41 One should make a pact with one of honest intentions; agreeing 
‘ So let us do,’ one should over-reach a roguish one. 

sa This and the following ss. contain advice to rebels ; the king comes in only as a 
victim of their intrigues. 

88 praUpddayi^fati : cf. 1.10.3, — inlyado^a^ etc. need not be understood as an a^ec- 
tive to hatabandJfiUpak^ah; in view of ca, a separate idea is better. — bhuydmkrtya* is as 
proposed by Meyer for bkUydt na kjtya- of the mss. and bhUydn kftya- of Cn Cs. akftya 
implying that they cannot be seduced from his side by the king is preferable to krtya imply¬ 
ing that he will have to make efforts to win them over to his side. — asyat i.e., of the king. 
^ uhhityaktaidsanem i see s. 81 above. 

89 miram is apparently with the king. — svayam vd rdjyam : Cn Cs think that this is 
the kingdom of the bdhya ; that, however, is referred to in iCmyarh vd asya millaml&ter on. 
This is the master’s kingdom. —* dvdhayikd ; the invitation to come is as a fellow-conspira¬ 
tor. 

40 sahajfoyartfifim: mhajivin seems to refer to fellow officers who live in the same 
state and are fed up with the king. Cs makes sahajM ‘ living in close association with fellow- 
conspirators ’ an adjective to kalydi^abtiddfnh and underatands artham ‘ what is beneficial ’ 
as the object of Thai is not happy. 


one who is capable 
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Understanding all this, 
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the wise (king) should guard others from others, his own people from 

liis own people, his own people ftom others, and others from his own 

people, and always guard himself from his own people and feom others. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

SECTION 142 CONSIDERATION OF LOSSES, EXPENSES AND GAINS 

1 Tlie diminution of draught-animals and men is loss. 2 The diminU' 
tion of money and grains is expense. 

8 He should march when the gain is superior, because of many good 
points, to these two, 

4 That which can be seized, which can be recovered, which is pleasing, 
which is rousing to anger, which requires a short time, which involves small 
losses, which requires small expenses, which is great, which leads to further 
increase, which is safe, which is lawful and which is foremost,-—these are the 
excellences of gain. 

{> That which is easy to obtain and protect, and cannot be recovered by 
the enemies is the (gain) which can be seized. 6 In the reverse case, it is 
one that can be recovered. 7 One, seizing it or staying there, meets with 
destruction. 

8 If, however, he were to see, ‘ After seizing the recoverable gain, I shall 
cause (the enemy’s) treasury, army, stores and fortifications to disappear; 
I shall make the mines, the produce forests, the elephant forests, water-works 
and trade-routes denuded of all valuables; I shall impoverish his subjects, 
carry them away or conciliate them by suitable means, (while) the (enemy) 
will afterwards rouse them by contrary means ; or, I shall sell this (gain) 

42 evmn upalabhya is to be construed with the stanza; it is thus that the is 

bwiught into rcjlation with the discussion on rebel conspirators,^ pare sve ; Cn 
that pare in effect refers to and sve to abhyanfAirm. That is possible in the context; 

♦those hostile ’ and ♦ those loyal’ would, however, appear more likely. — 
hardly inean ‘ should keep the roguishness etc. of one a secret from the others (Cs). That 
is impossible witli mmd with which also rak$yafi is to be understood. 


8 bahuguipjiviii^fe ♦ superior (to and oyaya) because of many excellences ; we 

can also understand * greater by many times (than the two).* But S. 24 shows that 
refers to qualities like ddeyatva etc. 

i : the thought of is that of land. 

8 apavdhayi^ami : cf. 8.2.8. That makes dvdhayi^dmi of Cs little likely. The idea 
is, when the enemy recovers it, he would find it impoverished and deserted. ‘ ' 

this seems contrasted with pratiyogem that follows and may be understood m mutable 
means while pratiyoga may be * contrary means Mej^er has * application (to duty) ; 
Cn ha-’! ♦ not taking aw ay their gains ’. dyoga may also mean * employing (them) aa lo ^ • 
11, param, i.e„ when the enemy tries to recover it; his ways would alienate the subjects, 
who would then support the vijigt^u ^nd prevent the recovery. Cn seems to have 
though its explanation has ^pa^cm: — mitrarn aparuddham vdi the mitra is that of the 
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!S rival or make his ally or a prince in disfavotir accept it; or, remaining 
here, I shall take steps against the harassment of my ally’s or my own terri¬ 
tory by robbers and enemies ; or, I shall make his ally or support realise his 
deficiency, so that being disaffected with the enemy, he will accept a member 
of his family; or, I sliall honour him and return the land to him, so that I 
shall have an ally bound to me and acting with me for a long time ; ’ in such 
cases, he should seize even a recoverable gain. 

9 Thus the gains that can be seized and that can be recovered have been 
explained. 

10 The gain, being obtained by a righteous (king) from an unrighteous 
one becomes pleasing to his own people and to others, 11 The reverse 
rouses to anger. 

12 A gain, not being obtained on the advice of ministers, leads to a rising, 
(as they think), *He has been made to undeigo losses and expenses by us.’ 
18 A gain, being obtained in disregard of treasonable ministers, leads to a 
rising, (as they think), ‘ Having achieved his object, he will destory us,’ 
14 The reverse is the gain that pleases. 

15 Thus the gains that please and that rouse have been explained. 

18 Because it can be secured by merely going (there), the gain is one 
requiring a short time. 17 Because it can be secured by diplomacy, it is 

■ -i 

enemy (Me^^r) not of tlie vijigi^i (Ce); the idea i» to alienate the enemy’s ally from him. — 
vaigu^yarh grdhapi^^n: vaigu^ya is usually * hos>tility *; cf. 5.6.8; 8.1.11. But here 
it seems to mean * deficiency’. The idea is, the fact that his land ir occupied by the 
vijigi^ would show the enemy’s weakness to his ally, who would thereupon be amitravirakki 
and extend his support to another member of the enemy’s family {UilkuHnam)vf\\o may have 
a claim to the throne. Thus Cs; this e3q)lanatiOn appears the least unsatisfactory. Hence 
amitmeirakfam is read in the text as in Cs, in place of amitram viraklam^ of the mss. 
With the latter reading, (miiTct could refer to the enemy’s enemy and x>irahta could 
qualify tatkulina ; even then a vd would be necessary to show the option betwe^en 
amitra and tatkuUna. Cn mentions praHpatsye or proHpatsyate as the reading, explaining 
* I shall get that ally (iad) for myself, as he is disaffected with the enemy (amiiramWakiamY; 
or ‘that ally with take that i.c., the enemy’s kingdom), being disaffected with the 
enemy’. In neither explanation does taikuUnam find a place. Meyer lias ‘ I shall bring 
his ally to harm (vaigunya)^ and then separately ‘that («ad, i.e., gain) will fall to the 
lot of one hostile to him (amitram) or to one disaffected with him (viraktom) or to a pretender 
from his family (when the gain is ultimately r^ovemd from me).* It is doubtful if tad can 
refer to the fd&ha, and if pratipatsyate could have IdJbkalt for its subject. 

VI Idbho Habhyam&mh kopako bkavati ; the situation is : the king fails in an adventure 
recommended by the ministers and has incurred losses and expenses in the expedition. 
This is kopaka. This word is understood i n Cs as ‘producing }x&tnni (pradve^a) m the king and 
fear in the ministers ’; Cn has ‘ bhayahetuh (cause of fear among the ministers) Though 
the sense suits, that is not the usual meaning of kopaka: It w'ould mean either ‘ rousing 
to anger’, which does not suit, or ‘leading to a rising ’ by the ministers, who apparently 
think of revolting In order to forestall the king’s anger; there may be hopes of the rising 
succeeding, as the king is weakened by losses and expenses. This latter meaning for kopaka 
is necessary in the next s. There the dUfyas would rise in order to prevent the king from 
obtaining tbe gain and then wreaking his vengeam^e on them. 14 viparttafi, i.e.^ labhya- 
ttidwu/i in the first case and in the second (Cs). 


miSTffy 
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involving small losses. 18 Because there is only the expense of food, it 
is one I’equiring small expenses. 19 Because of vastness in the present, it 
is great. 20 Because itleadsto continuity of advantage, it is one that kads 
to further increase. 21 Because it is free from dangers, it is one that is safe. 
22 Because it is obtained in a praiseworthy manner, it is one that is lawful. 
20 Because it comes without restrictions in the case of confederates, it is 
one that is foremost. 

24 When the gain is equal (jEroni two expeditions), he should consider 
the place and the time, powers and means, agreeableness and disagreeableness, 
speed and absence of speed, nearness and distance, the present and 
consequences in the future, valuableness and continuousness, and abundance 
and richness in qualities, and seize that gain which is possessed of many good 
points. 

25 Hindrances to gain are: passion, anger, nervousness, pity, shyness, 
ignobleness, haughtiness, a sympathetic nature, regard for the other world, 
piousness, illiberality, abjectness, jealousy, contempt for what is in the hand, 
wickedness, lack of trust, fear, failure to counter^act, inability to endure cold, 
heat and rain, and fondness for auspicious days and constellations. 

26 The object slips away from the foolish person, who continuously 
consults the stars ; for an object is the (auspicious) constellation for 
(achieving) an object ; wliat will the stars do ? 

27 Men, without wealth, do not attain their objects even with 
hundreds of efforts; objects are secured through objects, as elephants 
are through elephants set to catch them. 


22 pmSastopMdinat refers to such ways of acquisition as conquest, purchase etc. 
28 samova^kandm anirhandhagamitm : this seems to mean that one of the confederates 
receives a higlier share in the joint expedition, without restrictions or objections by others. 
Russ, shows this explanation. Cn seems to understand * a higher share (bMgdntarotkr^taJk) 
because there is no restriction as to each one’s gain {smmildbhotkar^anibandhdbhdodlj.' 
In 9,T.50, apuroga is used of a confederate who is not the leader. We need not, however, 
understand that the puroga or leader alone gets a pUToga share. Any one of the confede¬ 
rates may appropriate a higher share if the others do not object. Meyer has * one in which 
one need not march (gam) together with the allies any ftiitHer,’ which hardly suits. 

24 pHffdpriyau, he., priyatca and apriyaiva of the labha. — sOratvasmatye : tor the 
contrast implied in the two terms, Cn compares 7.12.16. 

25 kdrurtya, according to Cn Cs, leads to aversion to fighting, wliile sdnukro4aiS leads 
to forgiveness for an offender. — ftrl/i: it prevents the use of forc;e when the ofTenders cry 
for mercy (Cn Cs); it is the noble feeling that recoils from soiling itself with evil (Meyer). 
— For aiydgUvam, Cs reads aiydMtmm ^ consuming more than one’s share ’. — aprai^k&falj^ 
IS from Cn; Cs reads anikdrah * absence of contempt for the enemy *. 

27 nddhan&h is from Cs for sddhandh of the mss. The latter has to be understood as 
sddhammntah and even then yatmiatair api cannot be construed naturally with it. The 
Mdhdbhdraia, 12.B.20 {odhanendrthakdmena ndrifftoh ^akyo viviiscitd$ Grthair arthanibodhyanfe 
gaprif im imhOgajah) supports nmhmdfy. 
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SECTION 143 DANGERS FROM (OFFICERS IN) THE OUTER REGIONS 
AND THE INTERIOR 

1 The use of peace and other policies not in the prescribed manner is 
wrong policy. 2 From that spring dangers (of conspiracy or revolt). 

3 Originating in the outer region and responded to from the interior, 
originating in the interior and responded to from the outer region, originating 
in the outer region and responded to from the outer region, (and) originating 
in the interior and responded to from the interior: these are the (four types of) 
conspiracies. 

4 Wliere those in the outer regions instigate those in the interior, or those 
in the interior instigate those in the outer regions, in these cases where there is 
association between the two ty} es, success over the one who responds is of 
greater advantage. 5 For, those who respond are full of guile, not those who 
instigate. 6 When they are subdued, the instigators would not be able to 
instigate others. Y For, those in the interior are difficult to instigate for those 
in the outer regions, or these for the former. 3 There is a waste of great 
effort for the others and a continuous advantage for oneself. 

9 When those in the interior respond, he should make use of conciliation 
and gifts. 10 Giving a position and showing honour is conciliation. 11 
Favours and exemptions or employment in works is gifts. 

12 When those in the outer regions respond, he should make use of 
dissension and force. 18 Secret agents, posing as friends of those in the 
outer regions should communicate to them (the following, as) secret informa¬ 
tion spied out, ‘ This king intends to over-reach you through these posing as 
treasonable men ; beware.^ 14 Or, secret agents, posing as treasonable men, 


ft.5 

As Meyer observes dpad in this Chapter refers to conspiracies against the king or the 
state. 

1 ayaihodde^a-f i.e,, not as recommended in Book 7 above. 

8 For abhyaiUara and hdhya^ see 9.8.12,22. 

4 ubhayayoge i %Maya refers to uhhyaniara and bdhya, at the two ends of the realm. 
S suvydjdJ^: Cm explains x>yaj<t by ^ abhyup<tgamammiftat an indication that he agrees ’, 
such as a bribe received, etc. I’hat is not very happy. Meyer’s * easy to cheat (for the 
authorities) ’ seems also less likely. It seems we have to understand ‘ full of deceit or guile 
Success over them may be not easy, but for that very reason would be specially advanta¬ 
geous. S This 8. seems to mention ftirther advantages of overcoming the pratijapitf&. 
The instigators are referred to in paref&m, while dtwamh refers to the king. Cn, however, 
regards the s. as stating the reason why upajdpa, though difflcult, should still be attempted : 
thereby the efforts of others are frustrated and one attains one’s own objective. This hardly 
seems intended. Cs adds anya^ after dhmnalfy and explains ‘(if the praHjapitfa were to revea 
the plot to the king) there is great loss of effort (otthQupajapitT)i a great gain, via., favour 
of the king to the others (pare^dm, i.e.> pratijapifrf^dm) and the opposite of that (anyaJi), 
i.e., disaster for himself (i.e., the upajapitry This appears even less likely. There is no 
reference to the revealing of the plot ; and anyoi can hardly bo ‘ opposite, reverse 

18 vd here as well as in s. 21 has no significance, — edram : cf, 1,12.7 etc?. Hence 
‘ use of asecret trick (bythekibg)* (CnCs) Is less likely. 14 dii$ydn bdliyair bbedoyeyufy : 
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jred with the treasonable men (in the interior), should divide the trea¬ 
sonable men from those in the outer regions or those in the outer regions from 
the treasonable men (in the interior). 15 Or, assassins, insinuating them¬ 
selves, should slay the treasonable men with weapon or poison. 16 Or, 
after inviting (to the capital) those from the outer regions, they should get 
them killed, 

17 Where those in the outer regions instigate others in the outer regions 
or those in the interior instigate others in the interior, in these cases, where 
there is association at one end only, success over the instigator is of greater 
advantage. 18 For, when the evil (of treason) is removed, there remain no 
treasonable men. 19 But when treasonable men are over-come, the evil 
again makes others treasonable. 

20 Therefore, when those in the outer regions are instigators, he should 
make use of dissension and force. 21 Secret agents, posing as friends, should 
say, " This king himself intends to seize you; you are at war with this king ; 
beware/ 22 Or, assassins, insinuating themselves in the troops of the 
envoy of the one responding, should strike at their weak points with weapon, 
poison and so oin 28 Then secret agents should accuse the one responding 
(of that crime). 

24 When those in the interior instigate others in the interior, he should 
make use of the means as deserved. 25 He should use conciliation in the 
case of one discontented though showing signs of contentment, or the reverse 
of this. 26 Honouring under the pretext of (appreciating) integrity or 
capability or by showing consideration in a calamity or on a happy occasion, 
is the use of gifts. 27 Or, an agent posing as a friend, should say to them, 
‘ In order to find out your feelings, the king will put you to test ; you should 
disclose them to him/ 28 Or, he should divide them from each other, saying, 
* So and so is thus whispering to the king about you *; thus is dissension (to be 
brought about). 29 And force should be used as in the infliction of (secret) 
punishment 

it seems that the instmmental is used in tiie sense Of the ablative. In any case, * through 
the bShya^ wlio have instigated ’ |Cn Cs) is quite unlifcely in tlie context where the bdhym 
aie the The instigators are the abIiycmtaTa9y referred to here as du^as. 15 

anuprard^tdh : insinuating themselves in their service is primarily meant, though the idea 
of first winning their confidence is also possible. Cf. 1.17.fi0 etc. 16 ghdtayeyul }: the 
singular would have been better, with the ting as subject. As it is, may bo the 

subject, hardlyin view of the causal. 

17 ekdniayoge from Cn Cs is read in confonuity yrith ubhayayoge above, ehdnta is 
one end of ti*e realm, either the interior or the outer regions. 18 is the evil of treason 
that is there in the upajapitfs, 19 dH^a, i.e., pratijapitf. 

21 dddlukdmafy : i.e., the king will seize you through the praiijapitrs who are really 
his agents. 22 Tins 8. describes the use of and hence is unrelated to $. 21; Man 
found in the mss. has therefore no place In this s. and it is proposed to di^ it. It seems to 
have been repeated here from the next s. by some copyist. The attempts in Cn Cs to explain 

are far from satisfactory. i.e., upajapitfydm. 28 abhi^Sfmseyuk^ : the accusa¬ 

tion is of murder of the Mpcjfapfifs. 

27 xipadhdsyati refers to the upadhdn of 1.10. — fed* i.e., ‘ your mind ’ (Cn Cs). — 
upajapati seems used in the literal sense ‘ whispers’. Meyer proposes upajalpati, since 
the former has a technical sense. That, however, is not nece8sar>% 29 day^^karmikavai, 
x.e., as in 5.1 above. 
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JO Of these four conspiracies, he should first deal with that in the interior. 
81 That a rising in the interior is a greater evil than a rising in the outer 
regions because of danger as from a snake has been stated before. 

32 Of the conspiracies, he should know each earlier one as a less 
serious Conspiracy than each later one, or that starting j&om strong men 
as more serious, the reverse as less serious. 

CHAPTER SIX 


SECTION 144 (D.\NGEHS) CONNECTED WITH TJEiAITORS AND ENEMIES 

1 (That) from the treasonable only and (that) from the enemies only: 
this is the two-fold unmixed (danger). 

2 In the case of unmixed (danger) from the treasonable, he should use 
against the citizens and the country people the (various) means excepting 
force. 8 For, force cannot be used against a multitude of people. 4 Even 
if used, it might not achieve its object and at the same time might bring on 
another disaster. 5 But against the leaders among them, he should act as in 
‘the infliction of (secret) punishment’. 

C In the case of unmixed (danger) from enemies, he should seek success 
by conciliation and other means in that place where the enemy, whether the 
principal or the subordinate, is. 7 Success over the principal is dependent 
on the king, success over dependents in dependent on ministers, (and) success 
o ver the principal and the dependents is dependent on both, 

80 abhyantardm * where tlie abhyantarm are the upajapitr^ ' (Cu ); * where both insti* 
gators and responders are abhyantarm * (Meyer). 81 purast4t in 8.2.8. 

82 pUro&m pUwdm as enumerated in s. 8 above. — Meyer, preferring the faulty iuddhim 
for guwfm translates ‘ should know the removal (^uddhi) of the conspiracies to be, however 
(05), easy againstoppohents(v(paryay<?) wlien it (i.e., Mdbi) springs from the 

powerful (king, halamdhhyafsy This is quite unlikely. 

9.d 

We have to supply dpadafi as the substantive in the title, as is clear from tlje colophon 
after 9.7.66. Meyer understands ‘ eve nts, situations *, with the result tliat he is often misled 
in this Chapter. Cn Cs supply bdhydbhyantarah as well; but that is not intended. 

1 Suddhd in the singular is necessary. Tlxis dpad is contrasted with dtni^d and 
parami^d. In this Chapter dpad is more ‘ danger ’ than * conspiracy 

2 paurefu jdnapade^ vd : this shows tiiat sedition is not restricted to officers. In 
thiSf dd^hiddha diners from hdhyQbhyantard dpad ; also tfiere is no upajdpa apparent in it- 
5 mukhyepi: these woixld be ring-leaders, not necessarily officers. 

6 iatndwWi,d is notliing more than an actual or impending attack by an enemy, 
including intrigues by him to oust the king. — yata^ iatruh etc.: Cn Cs have ‘ on whom is 
dependent {yaiak) the enemy or liis minister (pradfhdnafy) or an officer other than the minister 
(kdrya)t these being the ally etc., the enemy himself and the minister respectively.’ 7'his 
seems doubtful; yatafy can hardly mean * yasmin adfdnc^ *. And the next s. does not speak 
of ^atrmiddhih, as would have been expected if tl^ree persons were intended in this s. It 
seems therefore thsLt pradhdnafy kdryo vdi& merely in elucidation of datruh -r-r the principal 
enemy, i.e., the enemy king in person, or his kdrya^ i.e,, dependent, such as a minister or 
general. yaUifi .. ,tatafi may refer to the place or the situation, * t);ere . . .where ’ or ‘ in 
respect of that., .which 7 dyatta is used as a substantive as w^ell as an adjective in this 
8. — Moyer remarks that this is strange wisdom. Over-zealousness in classification is 
responsible for what are often quite obvious statements. 
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Because the treasonable and the non-treasonable have joined hands, 
it is mixed (danger). 9 In the case of mixed (danger) success (should be 
sought) through the non-treasonable. 10 For, in the absence of the support, 
the supported do not exist. 

11 Because allies and enemies have become one, it is (danger) mixed 
with the enemy. 12 In the case of enemy-mixed (danger), success (should 
be sought) through allies. 18 For, peace is easy to make with an ally, not 
with an enemy. 

14 If the ally were not to desire peace, he should constantly instigate him 
secretly. 15 Then dividing him from the enemy through secret agents, he 
should win the ally. 16 Or, he should win over the (king) situated on the 
border of tlie confederacy of allies. 17 When one situated on the border is 
won over, those situated in the centre become divided. 18 Or, he should 
win over one situated in the centre. 19 Wlien one situated in the centre is 
won over, those situated on the border do not remain imited. 

20 And he should use such means as would secure the defection of the 
support of these (confederates). 

21 He should conciliate a pious king by extolling his birth, family, 
learning and conduct, by (mention of) relationship of ancestors (of both) or 
by rendering service and refraining from injury in all three times, 22 He 
should win over by conciliation one whose energy has left him, one weary of 
war, one whose efforts are frustrated, one distressed by losses and expenses 
and by the expedition abroad, one seeking another (ally) with (his) integrity, 
one afraid of another or one of honourable intentions, attaching prominence 
to friendship. 

23 He should win over a greedy or a weakened king with gifts after 
first making an ascetic or a chief stand surety. 24 Gift is five-fold : relin¬ 
quishing what is due, acquiescence in what is taken, return of what is received, 
bestowal of one’s own goods not given before, and permission to seize what he 
can from others* goods. 25 This is making gifts. 

26 He should divide one frightened because of mutual hatred or enmity 
or afraid of seizirre of his land, through one of these (causes of fear). 27 

a : botU the and the adU^ are state subjects. For the time 

being they have joined in a conspiracy, 

11 parami&rd : Meyer thinks that pdtfimiird with a preposition would be better as the 
name, like dmiM. That is possible, but not certain. 18 Cf. 7.18.17. 

16 Cs reads mitrdmitrasaihghasya tor mitrasamghasya* But that is not necessary. 
It is a confederacy of allies from their own point of view, not that of the vijigl^, 

20 Cn has vai^dm for cai^dm ; that miglit appear better. — diraya is the chief among 
the confederates. 

22 It seems that kalydtmbitddhun is to be construed with maiiripradhdnam only, not 
with nivrUotsdham and others. Thus Meyer. 

28 -maftthdpand has reference to giving a surety. tapasvin and mnkfuja are to be* 
distinguished ; cf. 7,X7.8. 
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^_mould divide) a timid king by (threat of) reprisals, ‘ After making peace, 

this king will take action against you ; his ally has been sent (to negotiate); 
you are not in the peace (negotiations) even/ 


28 Or, when for any king goods from his own land or from another's 
land should come as presents, secret agents should spread reports, - These 
have been received from the king against whom wc are to march.* 29 When 
(the report) is spread wide, he should send a letter with a man condemned 
to death, ‘ These goods have been sent by me to you as a present; attack your 
confederates or desert them; then you will receive the rest of the stipulated 
amount/ 80 Then secret agents should make the others I’ealise, ‘ This was 
given by the enf^my/ 


31 Or, an artiole, well-known as belonging to the enemy, should go, 
unknown, to the conqueror. 32 Secret agents appearing as traders from him 
should sell it among enemy chiefs. 33 Then secret agents should make the 
others realise, ‘ This commodity was given to the enemy/ 


34 Or, after favouring with money and honour persons who have com¬ 
mitted great crimes, he should employ them against the enemy with weaix>n, 
poison and fire. 35 Then he should make one minister (seemingly) desert. 
36 Taking his sons and wife under protection, he should have it proclaimed, 
‘ They were killed at night.’ 37 Then the minister should disclose those 
(criminals) one by one to the enemy. 33 If they were to act as directed, he 
should not get them seized. 39 Or, if nnable (to do as told), he should get 
them seized. 40 Securing the position of a trusted counsellor, the (minister) 
should speak of the necessity of (the enemy) being on his guard against tlie 


27 pratighdiena ‘by oounter-attack/ i.e., by a threat of reprisjils. ; cf. 

nisf^^ttiia duia in l.ie.2. mmdhau vA iidbhymUarah : we have to imdei‘stan<;l tvam as the 
subject. Tiie idea is, you have no place in the negotiations, and, further, the terms of the 
treaty will not cover you, so tlxat you will be at the mercy of the vijig^u. 

28 panydg^a i» ‘ a present, primnriiy consisting of goods ’; cf. 7.15.20. edrayeyul^, 
i.e., spreiui the report as news .secretly spied out. 80 ^nVioyejuh ‘ Siiouldl make tnem 
understand.* The object can hardly be Msanam liere, in view of aHpradcUtmtj, which can be 
understood of the goods only. 

81 iatfuprakhydtaih par^yam is curious; ^atro^ prakhydkiin would be better. — 
avijfidtam, i.e., in effect, by tiieft. 88 g dhaysy 4 ^ can hardly mean ‘ have the goods 
seired by the guards ’ (Cn Ca). There is no nee.I for seissing tae goods. — aripradaUam i 
this may mean ‘ given to the enemy * by the particular confeilerate, or ‘ given by the enemy * 
to tlxe traders. As ari is tlie vijigi^tt^ with whom ti^e particular confederate is thus proved 
to have been in league, the former meaning appears slightly better. 

34 m^h&pardihdn: tiiese seem bo be ordinary criminals, who are pardoned and in return 
for that are asked to act as agents for killing the enemy. Tiiose are not likely to be amdtyas, 
as Cn Cs think, amdtyas would hardly be asked to serve as assassins. 85 ekam amdtyam ; 
tais in reality is a very trustwortliy minister who is assigned the task of bringing about bheda. 
He could not be m thdparddha in reality. One is reminded of Bhagurayapa in the 
rdk^asa. ni^pdtayet : the vie3<jrtion of the minister and the consequent disappearance of 

his wife and sons are only a pretence, used to outwit the enemy j iie miglit think the deser¬ 
tion etc. to bo real. For this trick, cf. 18.8.11-14 below. 37 idn, i.e., the mahdparddhas. 
—- prardpayet * point out, disclose *; of. 4.5.13 ; 11.1.49. This is done one by one as they 
may be found to have failed in their mission of secretly killing the enemy. Thus the 
amdtya wins the enemy’s confidence ; he is not concerned with the fate of the mahaparddhas 
at the hands of the enemy. 88 The two ss. 88 and 89 are pointless ,* it seems likely that 
they are a marginal glos^ thahhas got into the test. 41 amiiraidsanam muhkyopaghdtdya 
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^tconfedcrate). 41 Then an agent in the pay of both sinould get an order 
of the enemy for the chief’s destruction seized. 

42 Or, he should send a letter to one possessed of the power of energy, 
‘Seize the kingdom of so and so; our treaty stands as before.’ 48 Then 
secret agents should have it seized among the enemies. 

44 Or, (agents) should destroy the camp or supplies or allied troops of 
one (of the confederates), 45 Speaking of friendship with the others, they 
should suggest to him, ‘ You are sought to be destroyed by these.’ 

40 Or if a great warrior or an elephant or a horse of some one were to 
die or to be killed or carried away by secret agents, (other) secret agents should 
declare him as destroyed by others. 47 Then he should send a letter to the 
one who is accused, ‘ Do more of this ; then you will receive the rest of the 
stipulated amount,’ 48 Agents in the pay of both should get that seized. 

49 When they are thus divided, he should secure one of them. 

50 By that are explained (dissensions among) commanders-in-chief, 
princes and commandants of armies. 

51 And he should make use of dissensions as for oligarchies. 52 This 
is the work of creating dissensions. 

53 Secret agents should dispose of a fiery or energetic enemy or one in a 
calamity dr one entrenched in a fort, by weapon, fire, poison and so on, or 
one of them (should do so) because of ease in doing it. 54 For, an assassin, 
single-handed, may be able to achieve his end with weapon, poison and fire. 
55 He does the work of a whole army or more, 

56 This is the group of four means. 57 In that, each earlier one is 
lighter than each later one. 58 Conciliation is one-fold. 59 Gifts are 
two-fold, being preceded by conciliation. 09 Dissension is three-fold, being 
preceded by conciliation and gifts. 61 Force is four-fold, being preceded 
by conciliation, gifts and dissension. 

is from Cn, amitra is the enemy with whom the minister is staying. The letter 

may be addressed to his offloer Or agent; ‘ to another confederate * (Cn) appears less likely, 
— gr^ayei is heie * cause it to be seized,’ i.e., let it fallinto their hands. The ubhayavetana 
does this, as he is really the nijig^u'*a agent, working also as the enemy’s agent. Cf. 1.12.18- 
19, — The idea is to divide the enemy from the ohiesf confederate and others. 

45 iiare^u rmitrim bruv^dfjt : it is better to consture these words with the following 
than with the preceding ghdtayeyuh (as in Cs). For the gh&ta^ mention of fHendslup wdth 
others is unnecessary, but it is necessary for the upajdpa. 

50 tern etc. j tliia means that the sendpaii of One siiould be similarly divided from the 
sendpati of tlie other confederates and so on. This is when the armies of the confederates 
are led not by the respective kings, but by sen&poti, kum&r<t and so on. 

51 sdmghikam bhedam, i.c., ways of dissension reconunended in the case of sawgfma 
in 11.1 below* 

58 tlk^am: ef. 1.14.5. sihitaiatnm: see f.10.7. —• saitkaryaUtb ‘becauseof the 
ease in doing’. 55 sarmsamdohat i.e,, the full army mobilised; ef. 6.2.88 etc. 

57 laghi§fhab : the comparative would have been better, laghu * ligJit *, i.e., easy to 
employ. 


kautiUya .uithaSAstea 

Tilus has becu declared (wht is to be done) against those who attack. 

63 But the same means (are to be used) against those in their o wn terri¬ 
tories. 04 Special steps, however, are : 65 He should frequently send well- 
known envoy-chiefs with presents to one of the (confederates) who are in their 
own territories. 68 They should urge him to a treaty or to kill another 
(confederate). 67 If he does not agree, they should announce, ‘We have 
made a treaty.’ 68 Agents in the pay of both should communicate that to 
the others (adding) ‘ This king of yours is treacherous.’ 

69. Or, if any of them has fear of or enmity towards or hatred of another, 
(agents) should divide him from the other, (suggesting), ‘ This king is making 
peace with your enemy ; presently he will over-reach you; make peace your¬ 
self very quickly and try to restrain him.’ 

70 Or, establishing relationship by accepting or giving (girls) in marriage, 
he should divide those not so related. 

71 He should cause their kingdoms to be destroyed by a neighbouring 
prince or a forest chieftain or a pretender from his family or a prince in dis¬ 
favour, or (destroy) their caravans, herds and fomsts or troops approaching 
to render help. 72 And guilds of castes, supported by one another, should 
strike at their weak points, and secret agents (should strike) ^vitll fire, poison 
and weapon. 

73 And in case of enemy-mixed danger, he, being deceitful, should 
kill the enemies by secret practices like a (fowler using a) cloak and a 
bait (to lure birds) by creating confidence and offering a bait. 

82 abhiyufijdne^u ; when the kingd fomung the confederacy have already attacked 
liis tejrritory. 

65 abhijUdtdn diUamukhyan : tLese envoys would be well-known to the other kings as 
those coining from the vijig^u, 67 kjto nafy samdhii^; apparently tlie denial of the king 
would not convince the other confederates, because the envoy was known to have ftequently 
gone to him with paxiyClgdra, 

69 Meyer construes pwr& tvCim atisanuihatU} * before he deceives you * with the following 
clause; cf. 1.14.8. 

70 dvdhavivdJidbhydfn : see 7.15.22. 

71 T&jydm ghaiayet is from Cn’s comment ^ janapadddini'; Cs has rdjyam in the 

singular. — sdrthavrajdtavir vd is from Cn Cs for -favibhir v& of the mss. The instrumental 
in the latter is unlikely. These are objects to be destroyed, not means of destruction.— 
abhiaftam ‘come for rescuing ’ the rdjya, adriha etc. 72 ‘corporations or 

guilds of castes This could hardly be a reference to the niling aamghas, Licclxivika and 
othoi’S mentioned in 11.1.4-5 below', as Cn Cs imderstand it. Clearly, castes were spread 
over many states and often caste loyalties transcended those to the state. These are 
intended to be exploited. 

78 vltaihsagila- is proposed as the most likely reading, vltajiisa is given in the lexicons 
the sense of ‘ a trap or snare for binding or catching birds and deer ’ or * a cloak worn by 
fowlers to create confidenc?e among birds and deer (when catching them).’ The latter 
meaning is adopted as in Cn Cs. gila is ‘ a bait \ The idea is that the shbuld. act like 

a fowler who uses a vUatrisa or a gila for catching birds. The two correspond to vigvdsena 
and dmi^er^a respectively. Meyer, with ^galaf explains ‘ like a fowler who produces from his 
throat (gala) imitative luring cries.* That does not sound very likely. parami^dydm ; 
the paramiard dpad is nothing but an attack by confederates. The situation is similar to 
that in 7.8.1-4 (pdtavyavynify) and in 7.14.1-11, the present passage on paramUrd heingin 
fact only an expansion of the latter Section (Mmmhtipdrar^m)* 
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SEVEN 

SECTION 145 (DANGERS) ASSOCIATED WITH ADVANTAGE, DIS¬ 
ADVANTAGE AND UNCERTAINTY (AS TO EITHER) 

SECTION U6 OVERCOMING THESE (DANGERS) BY THE USE OF 
THE DIFimENT MEANS 

1 Immoderation, such as passion and so on, rouses one^s own constituents, 
wrong policy (rouses) foreign (constituents). 2 Both those amount to demo¬ 
niacal conduct. 3 A change in one’s own people is revolt. 

4 In cases that cause advancement of the enemy, there may be advan¬ 
tage that is dangerous, disadvantge or imcertainty. 

5 That gain, which when not obtained leads to the prosperity of tlie 
enemy, or when obtained is recoverable by enemies^ or when being obtained 
gives rise to losses and expenses, is a dangerous advantage. 6 For example, 
a gain which is a tempting morsel for neighbours being caused by a calamity 
of the neighbour, or a gain sought by the enemy obtainable (by him) by its 
very nature, or a gain in front contested by a rising in the rear or an enemy 
in the rear, or a gain repugnant to the circle (of kings) because of the extermi¬ 
nation of an ally or the violation of a treaty, is an advantage that is dangerous. 

7 The rise of danger from one’s own people or from enemies is a 
disadvantage. 

8 Concerning these two, ‘ Is it an advantage or no ? ’ ‘ Is it e disadvan¬ 
tage or no? ’ ‘Is the advantage a disadvantage? ’ ‘ Is the disadvantage an 

9.7 

The two Sections are found in ss. 1-66 and 67-84 respectively. In the first of the two 
Sections we have to supply dpadah as the substantive. 

1 kdmMir uisekah: see 1.15.11. — bdhydh i\re foreign states, hardly state ofilcers in 
the outer regions (Cs), The contrary of bUhyahliete is svah^ not ahhyantardh. 8 Cn Cs 
read ss. S and 4 together, explaining ‘ revolt, which is change in the feelings of the subjects, 
when it leads to the prosperity of enemies, is an dpad, which may be an artha or an anartfm 
or a saTh^aya.* It seems, however, that s. 8 on"y defines kopa and is quite unconnected with 
the discussion on djMds that follows, in which svajanaxHkdra has no place at all. A kopa 
can liardly he described as an dpad which may be an artfm, IMoreover, ss. 5-6 show’ that 
dpadartha is to be understood as a single idea ‘ dpadrilpoh artha^, an advantage that may 
turn out to be disastrous ’; a kopo cannot be so described. It is also possible that s. 3 is a 
marginal gloss. 

5 aprdptah: because you do not seiate tlie ar//a/, the enemy grows stronger; its non- 
seiaure is an dpad. 6 sdmanldndm dmi^abhiltah sdmantcwyasamjrh: one admattia is in a 
calamity ; other sdmantm are waiting to benefit from it. If you do not seize the artka» 
some other admanta will; that will he an dpad (as this other sdraanta will be growing strongb 
It seems that this illustrates aprd'^tafy karoti of ». 5. Cn Cs, however, under¬ 
stand two types here, dmi^abhiUah and though there is no vd. iatruprdfViUo 

etc.; this illmtmtes prdptal^ pratyddeyah etc. of s. 5. Hence the vd after smbhdvddhigamyo 
should be dropped as ifi Cn Cs. 

7 svatahparato vd bhayotpaUih i Cn Cs have * danger wiien a gain (artiw) is taken away 
from oneself and danger arising while one is seizing a gain from one’s enemy (paratafiy It is 
not easy to see why ariha should be brought in at all. The latter at least would be an 
dpadartha, not an amrtha piue and simple. 

8 na veti (in this s.) and ss. 11-13 are from the comraentators. There can be no 
question about their authenticity. artho ^nartha iti i.e., is what appears to be an mihu 
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iuty* 9 (Thus) stirring up an ally of the eueitiy is 
uncertainty as to whether it is an advantage or no. 10 Inviting alien troops 
with money and honour is uncertainty as to whetlieritis a disadvantage or nO. 
11 Seizing land with a strong neighbour is uncertainty as to whether the 
advantage is a disadvantage. 12 Marching after joining forces with a 
superior king is uncertainty as to whether the disadvantage is an advantage. 
18 Among these, he should act in the case of the uncertainty associated with 
advantage. 

14 Advantage followed by advantage, advantage without a con¬ 
sequence, advantage followed by disadvantage, disadvantage followed by 
advantage, disadvantage without a consequence, disadvantage followed by 
disadvantage : this is the group of six consequences. 15 Seizing the enemy 
in the rear after uprooting the enemy (in fix>nt) is advantage followed by 
advantage. 16 Helping the neutral king with troops in return for reward 
is advantage without a consequence. 17 Uprooting a buffer king of the 
enemy is advantage followed by disadvantage. 18 Helping the enemy’s 
neighbour at the side with treasury and troops is disadvantage followed by 
advantage. 19 Desisting after stirring up a weak king is disadvatnage with¬ 
out a consequence. 20 Desisting after rousing a superior king is disadvantage 
followed by disadvantage. 21 Of these, each earlier one is better for 
attaining than each later one. 

22 Thus lias been laid down the nature of enterprises. 

28 The presentation of advantages simultaneously from all sides is the 
danger of advantages from all sides. 24 The same, when contested by the 
enemy in the rear, is the danger of uncertainty concerning advantages from all 
sides. 25 In the case of these, success (should be sought) by securing the 
support of the*ally and the rear ally. 

i IX reality an anaariha ? 0 Mrumiiram uU/ihayitum : enemy’s ally is rouaed against him; 
tlxis would ordinarily be an arlha, as it would weaken the enemy and place lum in danger. 
The uneertainty arises because the enemy’s ally may not be quite reliable. XO Inviting 
enemy troopsis ordinarily an onarlAa ; but if treated with honour ete., they may prove loyal. 
X.l Seizing land is an artha, but if it has strong neighboura, it may turn out to be an an- 
artfta. 13 arthasaMayam : Cn Cs understand only the llrst type. The third type could 
also be understood. 

14 aniJHmdfia^^rgah ftom Cn €» is quite obviously necessary, mnbandha is *a 
consequence.’ 16 phalena, i.e., for money received when giving troops. IT* antar is the 
antardhi , as i n Cn Cs. Exterminating another king is ordi narily an artha, but if thereby you 
remove the buffer between you and a powerful ki ng, that would be an anartha. 18 Giving 
ko4a or dutwto without receiving anything in return is an amrtha, but if it helps in putting 
down your enemy, that is a result to be welcomed. 21 pUrvaft purmft drey&nx Cn Ca 
understand in the last three cases (anarthairivarga) the earlier one as preferable for avoiding. 
That cannot be right. An aaiartha leading to artha cannot be ‘ more fit to avoid ’ than one 
without a further consequence and most certainly not than one leading to a further amrtha. 
All six cases are arranged in a descending order for purposes of preference. 

22 hdrya ‘ the enterprise,’ i.e., whether it is to be undertaken or not. 

23 mmantato'riMpad ; this is an dpad apparently because one canno t decide which artiia 
to secure firet. But it is an apod Only technically. 25 tayoljk : it would be better to read 
tasydm, for, the case ot9armntatQ'Tth& is referred to in ss. 80-81 below and steps recommended 
here do not apply to it. 
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The appearance of danger from enemies from all sides is danger of 
disasters from all sides. 27 The same, when cheeked by the ally, is the 
danger of uncertainty concerning disasters from all sides, 28 In the case of 
these, success (should be sought) by securing the support of a mobile enemy and 
the rear ally or taking the steps (recommended) against enemy-mixed danger. 

20 IVIien there is gain from one side and gain from another side, that is 
danger of advantage from two sides. 80 In tliat and in the one with 
advantages from all sides, he should march to obtain the object possessed of 
the excellences of a gain. 81 If excellences of the gains are equal, he should 
march to secure that which is prominent or proximate or not brooking 
delay or in which he may be deficient. 

32 When there is disaster on one side and disaster on another side, that 
is danger with disasters on two sides. 88 In that and in the one with 
disasters on aU sides, he should seek success through allies. 84 In the absence 
of allies, he should overcome the disaster on one side with a less important 
constituent, the disaster from two sides with a more important (constituent), 
the disaster from all sides with his base. 83 If that is imix>ssible, he should 
leave everything and go away. 86 For, the coming back to the throne of 
one continuing to live is observed as in the case of SuyStra and Udayana. 

87 Wlien there is gain on one side and an attack on the kingdom on the 
other, that is danger with advantage and disaster on the two sides. 38 In 
that, he should march to secure that object which would overcome the disaster. 
89 Otherwise, he should ward off the attack on the kingdom. 40 By that 
is explained the danger with advantage and disadvantage on all sides. 

41 When there is disaster on one side and uncertainty as to advantage 
on the other, that is danger with disaster and uncertainty as to advantage on 
the two sides. 42 In tliat, he should first overcome the disaster; when that _ 
is overcome, (he should seek) the uncertain gain. 48 By that is explained 
the danger with disaster and uncertainty as to gain on all sides. 

28 iayofy ; here, too, tasydm would be better. For, nieasures in the case of mtnctntato- 
^narthS are stated in ss. aa>36 below. — oaldunitra is an enemy who has no fort. Gf. 7.10.9. 
Such a foe, being easy to manage, should be tadded first; cf. 7.14.10. — paramiMpraH- 
Mmh as recommended in 9.6.11 ff. 

81 atUftipdHnam, i.e., urgent. —* ilno vd yma Wuwet : Cs has ‘ which, if not secured, 
would render him weak A more direct * in which he may be <leflicient * appears, however, 
preferable. 

84 laghtyasyd, i.e., by surrendering dai^t before ** 0 ^, the latter before durga and so 
on. —> mUhma, i.e., by a surrender of the ldngdom« 3.5 The mss. show mmuisrjya for 
BQivam utftrjya. The latter is definitely better and is supported by the quotation in the 
Ndtyadmpa^a, p- 36. 36 jimtak^^ Cs reads Jtvatd to correspond to the instrumental in 
SuydtrodayandbhySm. It would perhaps be better to mad •dayamyoh in the genitive in the 
latter word, as the quotation in the NdfyadarpatjM (p* 36) has it. Suyatrn is Nala (Cn Cs). 

39 vdtayet : Meyer proposes kdrayet^ ‘ otherwise, fie would be bringing about an attack 
On his kingship.’ In spite of however, this does not seem likely. The idea is simply, 
if the artha is not anarthmddhakat steps to ward off the anattha itself should be taken first. 
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Wlien there is gain on one side and uncertainty as to disaster on the 
other, that is danger with gain and uncertainty as to disaster on the two sides, 
45 By that is explained one with gain and uncertainty as to disaster on all 
sides. 46 In that, he should strive to rescue each earlier one among the 
constituents from the possibility of disaster in preference to each later one. 47 
For, it is better tliat the ally remain in peril of disaster, not the army, or the 
army, not the treasury. 48 If the entire (constituent) cannot be saved, he 
should strive to rescue parts of the constituents. 49 Then of constituents 
consisting of men, (he should resctie) the more numerous or the loyal, excepting 
the sharp and the greedy, of material constituents, that of high value or of 
great benefit. 50 By peace or staying quiet or the dual policy, (he should 
rescue) the insignificant ones, by the opposite (of these) the important ones. 
51 And of decline, stationary condition and advancement, he should seek to 
attain each later one in preference to each earlier one. 52 Or, he may see a 
special advantage in the future by seeking decline and others in the reverse 
order. 

53 Thus has been laid down place (in the matter of dangers) 

54 By this is explained meeting with gain, disaster and uncertainty at 
the start, in the middle or at the end of an expedition. 

55 And because gain, disaster and uncertainty are immediately effective, 
it is better to obtain gain at the start of an expedition, (as) it becomes (useful) for 
overcoming the enemy in the rear and his ally, for reimbursing losses, expenses 
and marches and for guarding the base. 56 Similarly, a disaster or an un¬ 
certainty becomes bearable to one staying in his own ten*itory. 

57 By this is explained meeting with gain, disaster and uncertainty in 
the middle of an expedition. 

58 At the end of an"*expedition, however, after weakening an enemy fit 
to be weakened or extenninating one fit to be exterminated, it is better to 
meet with a gain, not a disaster or uncertainty, because of the fear of danger 
from an enemy. 

44 Meyer thinks that a s. to the effect * in that case, he should try to overcome the real 
anurika and then the things that threaten amriha is missing after s. 44. If at all a missing 
». is to he understood, it should rather be to this effect, * in that he should first overcome the 
amtihasarh&nya and then proceed to secure the ar(fia.\ 40 : it is not necessary to 

read for this, as Meyer proposes. Cf. 1.14,5 ; 9.6.5a, 50 laghUni,..guruvi: "this 

seems common gender to cover prakfli feminine and amyava masfiuline. 52 prdtilomymat 
i.e., by seeking ksoya ratlier than sfhSm or Vfddhi and so on. For a full discussion of this, 
see 7.1.20 ff. 

54 ydtrddl -: ddi is necessary in view of the discussion that follows, — upammpr&ptum 
* to meet with 

55 nirantarayogiiViM, i.e,, because artha etc. produce their effect or results immediately. 
Cs^s *in case all three simultaneously present themselves ’ seems unlikely, Meyer^s 
‘ because the three are intimately connected with each other ’ seems also little likely. — 
pdr^ri^igrWi& etc.: having three separate expressions in the locative appears better in view 
of ca than having a single long compound. 56 s^dbhUmi^thaftya ; this is the case ydirddaiu 

58 The point seems to be that hariana etc. should be resorted to only if it leads to avthat 
not if it leads to amrlha or sam^ya, — pardhddha : the para is some other enerayi hardly 
tixe karianhffi etc. himself. 



THE ACTIVITY OP THE KING ABOUT TO MARCH [ 

Blit for one not the leader among confedei’^tes, it is better to meet 
with disaster or imeertainty in the middle or at the end of an expedition, 
becanse of its aifecting (all) without restrictions. 

00 Material gain, spiritual good and pleasures : this is the triad of gain. 
61 Of that, it is better to attain each earlier one in preference to each later 
one. 

62 Material loss, spiritual evil and misery : this is the triad of disaster. 
68 Of that, it is better to remedy each earlier one in preference to each later 
one. 

64 ‘ Is it material gain or loss ? * * Is it spiritual good or evil ? * * Is it 
pleasure or pain ? ’: this is the triad of uncertainty. 65 Of that, it is better 
to secure the first alternative after overcoming the second (in each case). 

66 Thus has been laid down time (in the matter of dangers). 

Thus ends the topic of dangers. 

67 The means of overcoming these are : 

68 In the case of a son, a brother or a kinsman, overcoming (dangers 
from them) through conciliation and gifts is appropriate, in the case of leaders 
among citizens, country people and in the army, through gifts and dissension, 
in the case of neighbouinng princes and forest chieftains, through dissension 
and force. 66 This is the natural method; in the reverse case, it is unnatural. 

70 In the case of allies and enemies, success (should be sought) by n 
combination (of the means). 71 For, the means help each other. 

72 Conciliation used in the case of ministers under suspicion of the 
enemy renders unnecessary the use of the remaining (means), gifts used 
in the case of treasonable ministers, dissension used in the case of confederates, 
(and) force used in the case of the powerful (render other means unnecessary). 

69 apurogasjja^ &n ordinary or subordinate uicmber of the confederacy* — 
anirbandhagamiivdi is proposed as in 9.4.28 and as suggested by Meyer. The idea seems to 
be tliat the anartha etc. would not be restricted to Vdm, and would be shared by the con¬ 
federates with him, or, if he alone is in trouble the confederates would come to his rescue. 
Meyer, however, explains ‘ because then there is no urgent need further to march \ which 
seems hardly meant. Cn Cs, with anibandha*, explain ‘because he cati go elsewhere being 
unrestricted in his movements.’ This is doubtful. The confederates could hardly be so 
free, 

CO It is significant that artha is placed before dhatma ; cf. 1.7,6-7 ; also s. 81 below. 

66 ifydpadah is a sort of colophon fOr all three Sections 143-145 which deal with the 
various Linds of 

60 anulomdf i .e, natural. It can hardly mean ‘ to be used in normal cases, i.e., when 
the sons etc. are obedient’ (Cn Cs). In that case, there is no need to use any remedy at all. — 
viparyaye^ i .e., wlien sdmaddm is not used of sons etc., but bhedo’dai^t^ instead. 

72 ddsydm&ye^i \ with this also iatroh is to be understood. — sanighdte^u i.e., 
confoderaoies. 
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7S And in accordance with the seriousness or lightness of the dangers, 
there is restriction or option or combination (in the use of means). 74 With 
this (means) only, not with another: this is restriction. 75 With this 
(means) or with another : this is option. 75 With this and with another ; 
this is combination. 

77 Of these, the use of one means at a time is four-fold, so is the use of 
three at a time; the use of two at a time is six-fold ; the use of four at a time 
is single. 78 Thus there are fifteen (ways of using the) means. 79 The 
same number (of using them are there) in an unnatural way. 

80 Of these, success with one means is single success, with two, two-way 
success, with three, three-way success, with four, four-way success. 81 And 
since material wealth is the root of spiritual good and has pleasure for its fruit, 
that attainment of material gain which continuously results in spiritual good, 
material gain and pleasures, is attainment of all gains. 

These are ways of overcoming (dangers). 

82 Caused by providence are the troubles: fire, floods, disease, epidemic, 
panic, famine and demoniacal creation. 82 Overcoming them is through 
prostration before gods and Brahmins. 

84 When there is exceSvSive rain or drought or demoniac creation, 

then the means of overcoming it are rites prescribed in the Atharvaved^ 

and undertakings by holy men. 

Herewith ends the Ninth Book of the Artha4a»tra of Kaufilya 
‘ Tub Acitvity op The Kixg Aboot to Mabch ’ 


79 pratilomdh, i.e., when the means are used in an unnatural or wrongful manner. 

SI dhnrmamiUa-is a Tatpuni^a compound rather than a Bahuvrlhi* Cf. ss. 60-61 
above. 

82 Of. 4.a.l and 8.4.1, Strictly speaking, fire, floods etc. are pidams (8.4), hardly 
dpads* The reference to them here is unnecessary. pramdrah is clearly the same as 
maraka. — vidrava * running away in panic — dsnH sr^k : rats* serpents, spirits etc. 

8^1 aUvf0r avr^it vd is from (In ; the reading of the niss.i a$T0r ati»f0r vd, is impos¬ 
sible. 




Book Ten 


CONCERNING WAR 


CHAPTER ONE 


SECTION 147 SETTING UP OF THE CAMP 


1 On a site, approved by experts in the science of building, the com¬ 
mandant, carpenters and astrologers should cause the camp to be setup, 
circular, rectangular or square or in conformity with, the nature of the ground, 
with four gates, six roads and nine divisions, endowed with a moat, a rampart, 
a parapet, gates and towers, when there is danger and when the army has to 
halt. 

2 In the ninth part to the north of the central (should be erected) quarters 
for the king, one hundred dhantms in length and half that in width, (with) 
the royal residence in the western half of that. 8 The palace guards should 
be stationed on the borders. 4 In front (should be erected) the audience-hall, 
to the right the treasury and offices for issuing orders and carrying out works, 
to the left the place for elephants, horses and chariots intended for the king’s 
use. 

lO.i 

The description of the s^ndhSvSra shows that it is a strongly fortified oantonment area 
where troops raised are stationed over a long period before starting on an expedition, The 
standing army, at other times, must also have been stationed there, 

1 vd'ituka : of. 1.20.1; 2.8.S. — ndyaka is the general who inarches at the head of the 

army 5 10.2.4, also 10.6.45. ■— naposarhsOtdmm : apparently, samsthOno is the same as 

hhdgt in the next s. Acconling to an alternative explanation in Cn, sathslhaha is a square 
formed by intersection of roads. That fits in with six roads. khSta etc.: of. 2,3.4 ft. 
sSla here is the same as prakdra there. — bhaye sthane ea : these are the two occasions when 

the settingup of a camp is recommended. 

2 madhyamaaya uUare navagh^e i perhaps we have to understand this in the same 

sense as vdstiArdayOd uitare namhhage in 2.4.7, i.e., in the ninth part to the north Of the 
central one-eighty-first part on the paromaidjfiAa plan of 31 squares. And by the ninth part 
we have probably to understand the onMighty-flrst part lying to the north of the central 
square. Cl. Sajhkararya on K^mandaka, 17.5.— r&javdstukam : the quotation in Sathka- 
rSrya shows rajavdstimiveioTh kSrayet in place of rajavdstukam; that reading is adopted in 
the Punjab edition. — Whereas rSjavdstuka refers to palace grounds as a whole including 
the ripasth&na etc. of s. 4, arUahpura refers to the actual ro;^ residence. Cf. 1.20.1. 8 

aniarvathMkaminyamt ct.l.ZO.lS and 1.21.8. 4 Sasamkarana can hardly be the 
patala (Cn Cs) j the rocord-cum-audit office (2.7) is hardly likely to be .shifted to the camp. 
Moreover, mana would seem to refer to the decrees or orders, the issuing of which would be 
so necessary in the camp. Similarly, kSryokarapa can hardly be ‘ dispensation of Justice ’ 
(Cn Cs), in view Of the separate mention of the upaglhOna. It may be the staff headquarters 
for control of tlie camp. 
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„ Beyond tins at a distance of one hundred dhanuses from each other 
(there should be) four enclosures, with carts, stretches of thorny branches, 
pillars and the parapet. 


6 In the first (enclosure) in front, the councillor and the chaplain (should 
be encamped), to tjie right the magazine and the kitchen, to the left the store 
for forest produce and the armoury. T In the second, (there should be) 
quarters for hereditary and hired troops, for horses and chariots and for the 
commander-in-chief. 8 In the third, elephants, banded troops and the camp- 
superintendent (should be encamped). 9 In the fourth, the labour-corps, 
the commandant and allied, alien and forest troops under the command of 
their own officers (should be encamped). 10 Traders and courtesans (should 
be encamped) along the highways. 


11 Outside (the camp), fowlers and hunters (should be stationed) with 
drums and fire, as well as secret guards. 

12 In the path of the march of enemies he should cause to be placed 
(hidden) wells, concealed hollows and barbed wires, 

13 He should cause a change of guards to be made in the eighteen 
groups. 14 And he should cause watches to be kept (even) by day in order 
to discover spying. 

15 He should prohibit disputes, drinking, festive gatherings and 
gambling and secure the guarding of the seal. 

le The regent shall arrest a soldier returning from the army without 
a written order. 


6 methipratafi ‘ stretches of thorny branches ’ (Cn Cs). meOti means ‘ a post, parti¬ 
cularly at the threshing floor ’; but in view of sferwiWw, which is also u.^ here, that sense is 
not very likely. Meyer understands pratatistamhha as one, ‘ posts with creepor-entangle- 

mentfl * 


6 mahSmsam : this is meant for the palace, hardly for the entire camp; cf. 2.4.8. 
7 It is possible but not certain that in this and the following two ss., wo have to underetand 
purasia, dakfinaUih and pdmafo/. respectively of the three groups mentioned in each s. 8 
frenwah ; this clearly refers to the ire^mia : a reference to KambOja, Sui^tra and other 
sa^Iws of H.1.4-5 (Cn) can hardly be understood. — pra^dsMt see s. 17 below. He is 
obviously not the same aa the praiMf mentioned in 5.3 .j and 1.1 -J.o. 

12 &pBte ‘ in the path of advance — Wpa- etc.: cf. 2.3.15. kappMnl here is pm- 

bably the same as fertitofccprafescra there. Cs explains by ‘planks with thorns . kmpkini 
i«! also the name of gome thorny plants. 

13 asOdaiavargd^m : Cn Cs have ‘ the six kinds of troops, each threefold because 
of the leaders, padika, sendpaU andndyofei ( of 10.«.45).’ ^s is 

Perhaps the positions mentioned in ss. 0-9 above can be understood, with a^aram aa one, 
and wifro-, omi«r«-and afavt-bala e^h separately. Or, places mentioned in ss. 2-4 may 

also be included for arrivingat the number eighteen. 

15 mudrdraksatpm may refer to allowing entry or departure only with a sealed pass, 

also perhaps to preventing fraud in connection with the seal. 

18 sendnimtlam from Cn Cs alone makes sense. ^unyapdlah idM from the com¬ 
mentators is prrferred to aw/apd/a?i of the mss. As the camp is obviously still inside the 
rtate territory, a deserter from it is hardly likely to come across the rniapSla. As the king 
is in the camp, a ianyapSla or regent would be appointed to deputise for hun. 


UWST/f]^ 



17 The camp-superintendent should march ahead on the road, and 
should make carpenters andlabourei'S prepare arrangements for protection 
and for water in the proper manner. 


CONOEHNING WAR 



CHAPTER TWO 


SECTION 148 MARCH FROM THE CAMP 

SECTION 149 GUARDING (TROOPS) DURING THE CALAMITIES OF 


THE ARMY AND AT THE TIME OF ATTACK 


1 After calculating the halts on the way in villages and in forests, in 
accordance with the supply of fodder, jfuel and water, and (calculating) the 
time for camping, halting and marching, he should start on the expedition. 
2 He should cause food and equipment to be transported in double the 
quantity required to meet the case. 8 Or, if unable to do so, he should assign 
it to the troops, or should store them at intervals on the route. 

4 In front (shall march) the commandant, in the centre womenfolk and 
the king, on the flanks horses as repellers as with arms, at the end elephants 
or extensive raids, in the rear the commander-iti-chief shall march (and) 


encamp. 


5 Getting supplies from forests on all sides is a fliid. 6 The flow 
(of equipment and men) from one’s own country is supplies. 7 An ally’s 
army is help. 8 The place where the women-folk are kept is a place of retreat. 

17 rak^r^dni is from Cn Cs for grahapdni ; the latter may mean * taking up positions ’ 
for the halts on the way. But rak^ana ‘ securing protection * on the way appears preferable. 
The commentators understand levelling of roads, removal of wild animals etc. ydydt 
should have come before aamyah ; for the latter and rakia^Sni are to be construed with 
k&tayet. 


10.2 


The two Sections are to be found in ss. 1-10 and 17-20 respectively, skandhdvdra- 
prayd^am is * march from a camp ’ rather than * march to a camp ’ (Cn Cs). 

1 sfhdna * a halt of two or three months * (Cn), * a long halt of a month or a fortnight ’ 
(Cs); dscna a halt of five or six days ’ (Cn Cs); gamana * bait for the night ’ (Cn Cs), 8 
dyojayet from Cs is prefemble to prayojayet ; Cn seems to have read sainye^u vdyojayet 

4 The arrangement of ss. 4-12 is as in Cs, except that pascdt sendpatir ydydt niviieta 
is read at the end of s.4. not after s. S as in Cs; also with aarvaio in s. 5 instead of after 
prasdravfddhir vd (s. 4) as in Cs. Thus we get a description of the order of the march in one 
place, -t. bdhUtsdrah: this seems to convey the idea of spreading out on the flanks and 
repelling an attack in those jiuarters, as a man does with his arms^ CL 10.4.13-14. Russ, 
understands by it * reconnoitring by the infantry.* — cakrdnieau refers to the rear ends of 
the army (Cn Cs). — prasdratfpddhir vd : this is an option to hastinah. It is horses that 
carry out prasdratfddht (10.4.18). If there are no elephants, raids by horses in large numbers 
are recommended. If cakrdntesu in the sense of the mar ends is to be understood with this, 
aarvatah is less likely to be used with it. — smdpcdir ydydt niviMa : a cn seems obviously 
necessa^. Cs, however, reads parydydt (for ydydf ) and explains * in the rear (pakdt) of their 
respective arnny-divisions (svasvaaendpa^ddbhdgnkramdl) \ It is doubtful, however, if more 
than one sendpati is meant in this passage. &. 10.1.7 above, parydydt cannot be under¬ 
stood in the sense of ‘ by turns * as Meyer in the Nachtrag suggeks. ydydt is found in 
Kamandaka, 19.47. 

5 vandjfoah * living on the forests ’; vam, it seems, stands for all places where supplies 
of food can be found, and prasdra seems to imply a foraging raid ; often, however, an ordinary 
raid seems intended, 8 This definition of apasdra is not found in the mss. It may well be 
that all the definitions in ss. 6-8 are derived from some marginal gloss. Those of vivadha, 
dadra and apasdra arc uncalled for here. 



KAUrnJYA arthaSAstra 




0 In oas« of an attack in front he should march in the crocodile array, 
in the rear, in the cart array, on the two flanks, in the thunderbolt away, on 
all sides, in the ‘ excellent-on-all -sides ’ array, in a region tyhere march in a 
single file alone is possible, in the needle array, 

10 In case of two alternate routes, he should march in a region suitable 
to himself. 11 For, those on terrain suitable to themselves effectively resist 
those on unsuitable terrain. 

12 One yqjana is the slowest (rate of marching), one and a half middling, 
two yojcm(i& fastest, or, the rate of march may be as possible (for him). 

13 When steps have to he taken against an enemy in the rear, his ally, 
the middle or the neutral king, who may give shelter (to the enemy) and 
destroy (one’s) rich lands; when a difficult path has to be cleared when the 
treasury, the army, allied, alien or fomt troops, labourers or a suitable season 
has to be awaited ; when (he thinks) ‘ There will come about a deterioration 
in the fortifications made (by the enemy), in his stores and in his precautions 
for protection, a feeling of despondency in his purchased troops snd a feeling 
of despondency in his ally’s troops; or, the instigators are not very quick, 
or, the enemy will fulfil my desires;’ (then) he should march slowly, in the 
reverse case, quickly. 

14r He should m«ik 0 the army cross waters with (the help of) elephants, 
pillar-bridges, embankments, boats, rafts of wood and bamboos and by means 
of gourde, leather baskets, skins, canoes, tree^stems and ropes. 15 In case 
the ford is sei^d (by the enemy), he should get (the army) across at another 
place at night with the help of elephants and horses and lie in ambush. 

0 abhydgh&le seems to refer to an expected attack from the enemy, rather than one 
planned by the vijigip^ himself* ntaMrepJt ; for the arrays, see IWS 

11 praHlom&J^ ‘ contrary % i,e^, able to effectively against the others. 

i*n witii *afnhh/i'mjS cSgatih, Mcver translates ‘ and in accordanoe with that, one should 
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6 And in a waterless region, he should make cartS! Aiad atiimais carry- 
water according to their capacity, in conformity with the length of the route. 

17 He should guard his own army when on a long march in a wilderness, 
when without water^ when lacking in fodder, fuel and water, when mamhing 
on a difficult mad, when broken by an attack, when exhausted b}'- hunger, 
thirst or a long marcli, when engaged in crossing rivers deep in mud and water 
or climbing up and down valleys and mountains, when crowded on a road 
where march in a single file alone is possible or in a region uneven with moun¬ 
tains or in a narro w place, when without equipment whether in the camp or on 
the march, when engaged in meals, when tired after a long march, when 
sleeping, when troubled by diseases, epidemics or famine, when infantrymen, 
horses and elephants are ill, when not on terrain suitable to it, or when any of 
the calamities of an army has befallen it; and he shpujd strike at the enemy’s 
troops (when they are in these predicaments). 

18 Ascertainment of the strength of the enemy’s army (is made) by 
comiting the number of troops marching out along a route allowing a march 
in a single file only, their fbdder, foodstttflfe, beds Sp^ad out, cooking fires laid 
out, banneirs and weapons. 19 He sliould conceal (all) that in his own case. 

20 After securing a moimtain fort or a forest fori in the rear, with 
means of retreat and reserves, he should fight and encamp on land 
suitable to himself. 


10 u^hmprcm(iii^cnm tom Cn Cs is preftsrable to the locative 

17 anudakm^ seems superfluous when the mid expression has -‘wlakaMfmn, Cn 
remarks that this shows that waterlcssness is the greatest calamity. Meyer pmpoges to 
read anugatam ‘pursued’, or dlrghakdntaramanu^akam ^wben in the widlerness super¬ 
human beings (amanu^a) threaten it*. This last is quite fanciful. — The participle in 
-prasicannam (Cn Cs) is preferable to the noun -praskandanam. — -gambhirdi^dm goes with 
nadi- only in the eompound. Cn seems to have read -gfimbhitana^^^, the whole in a single 
compound. That might appear better. — -avaydne, as Meyer says, migJit appear better 
than -apaydney — abhUmi^fham is tom Cn Cs for abhUyi^ham ; the latter is unlikely iliough 
-dvipabhUtji^fham is conceivable. — balavyamm : sec 8.5.1-18, 

18 sehM4(fdTa * marching Out of the army * and gtdsdfidra ‘ fodder and food ’ aic both 
tom the commentators. The other readings are obviously faulty. 

20 mmdutgarh ndistom Cn Cs foxvdnadurgdmVdof C M. mmdXiturgdm is unlikely. 
2.3.2 mentions m^tadurga as a place of retreat in diflicutties, dpasdtd being mentioned there. 
—' pratigraha seems to refer to tlie place in the rear where the king remains with reserves. 
Of. 10.&.58. In view of that passage, ‘ whenethe king meets the attacking enemy forces ’ 
(Cm Cs) seems less likely. 





SECTION 150 VARIOUS TYPES OF COVERT FIGHTING 
SECTION X5i ENCOURAGING ONE’S OWN TROOPS 

SECTION 153 DISPOSITION OF ONE’S TROOPS TO COUNTER ACT ENEMY 


TROOPS 

I When he is superior in troops, when secret instigations are made (in the 
enemy’s camp), when precautions are taken about the season, (and) when he 
is on land suitable to himself, he should engage in open fight. 2 In the 
reverse case, (he should resort to) concealed fighting. 

3 He should strike at the enemy on the occasions of the calamities of his 
troops and on occasions for assault, or when he is on unsuitable terrain, being 
himself on suitable terrain, or (even) oiie on suitable terrain, if (he himself is) 
possessed of the support of constituents. 

4 Or, feigning a rout with treasonable, alien and forest troops, he should 
strike at the (pursuing enemy when.he has) reached unsuitable gromid. 

5 He should break compact ranks through elephants. 

6 He should strike by turning round at the (enemy) who is pursuing 
when a rout is first feigned and who is broken (in the attempt), himself remain¬ 
ing unbroken. 

7 Or, striking in front, he should strike in the rear’ with elephants and 
horses, when the (enemy) is reeling or has turned back. 8 Striking in the 
rear, he should strike in front with strong forces, when the (enemy) is reeling 
or has turned back. 9 By these are explained attacks on the flanks. 10 
Or, he should strike at the point where the treasonable or weak troops (of the 
enemy) may be stationed. 

II If the ground in front is uneven, he should strike in the rear. 12 If 
uneven in the (enemy’s) rear he should strike in front. 18 If uneven on one 
flank, he should strike at the other flank. 

14 Or, after first engaging (the enemy) in fight with treasonable, alien 
and forest troops, he should strike at him when he is exhausted, himself re¬ 
maining fresh. 

10.8 

The three Sections are to bo found in Ss. 1-25, 26-47 and 48-67 respectively. 

1 pratlviMtakartuI} of the mss. is faulty. Meyer’s proposal to read pratifdhiteuiurgalt 
is unlikely, as a reference to durga is out of place here. 2 iakata- for kOfa- is also faiulty. 

8 avaskaniakalas. are occasions mentioned in prakfiipragrahah-. Xixe 

prakrti would appear to be his own constituents (Meyer), rather than those of tlw enemy (Cs). 

4 biMngam da has the sense of ‘ to make a show of being brolaen in ranks, to feign a rout ’. 
— Most of tue kdfay iddhast are nothing but normal tactics common on thebattlefleld, and 
there is nothing wrong about them. 

6 abhinmh is proposed for abhirtnatn as suggested by Meyer. That is In conformity 
with 8 . 22 and other parallel expressions. 


"i % 
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a show of a rout himself through treasonable troops, he 
should strike at the enemy, who is confident that he has won, by resorting to 
ambuscade, being himself on his guard. 

16 Remaining ever vigilant he should strike at the (enemy) negligent 
when engaged in plundering a caravan, a herd of cattle, an encampment or 
transport* 

17 Or, with strong troops concealed by weak troops, he should enter 
the ranks of enemy warriors and slay them. 

1$ Or, luring enemy warriors with (prospects of) cattle seizure or hunting 
wild animals, he should, concealed in an ambush, strike at them* 

19 After keeping (enemy troops) awake at night by a sudden assault, 
he should slay them by day when they are overpowered by sl^ep or are asleep* 

20 Or, he should make an attack on those asleep (at night) with elephants 
having leather^cases on their feet. 

21 He should strike in the latter part of the day at troops exhausted 
by keeping fighting equipment on for the day. 

22 Or, he should strike at the enemy, whose elephants and horses are 
made ineffective through herds of cattle, buffaloes and camels carrying sacks 
of dry skins containing round pebbles and taking fright, who is broken and 
has turned back (in flight), remaining unbroken himself. 

28 Or^ he should strike at all (kinds of troops) when they are facing the 
sun or the wind. 

24 A desert, a forest, a strait path, a muddy place, a mountain, a marshy 
place, uneven ground, a boat, cattle, a cart array, mist and night: these are 
places for ambush* 

25 And the occasions for assault mentioned before are also occasions for 
concealed fighting* 

15 satirat i.e., one of the places mentioned in ». 24 below. 

16 mtho^ia is understood in Cn Cs as ‘ guarding * j but troops engaged in guarding 
can hardly bo described pramatia* samv^a as ‘transport’ seems better, as another 
object of plunder* 

17 -cchannasdrdbalo is proposed for -cchanmf^ sdrabalo* Cf* Kamandaka, 19.68 
{phalgusainyapraticchannam kftvd vd sdramd halam). 

18 gograhav^fina, i.e., ‘ for solring cattle on the oijigl$u*s side ’ (Meyer) rather than 

‘ for preventing vijig%gu*s men from seizing the enemy’s cattle ’ (Cn Cs). So Mpadvmdhem 
is ‘ for engagi ng in hunting ’ ratlier than ‘ for preventing the men from hunting in 

enemy territory ’ (Cn Cs). One is reminded of Udayana lured with hunting. 

20 The leather-coverings on the feH of elepliants are for protection against thorns etc, 
or • against ^oadaih^fra ’ (Meyer), 

22 The idea seems to he that the herds are frightened {itmnu) by the noise of the 
pebbles (^arkord) in the sacks they carry and run helter-skelter, thus creating confusion in 
the ranks of the enemy’s elephants and horses. 

23 sarvam : Meyer thinks that we should read khatmm * crippled i.e*, unable to see 
clearly. That is extremely doubtful. 

25 prah(irai(nakdldfy are those of 10.3.17, 
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!. however, in which the place and time (for the fighting) 
are indicated, is most righteous. 

27 Collecting the troops together, he should address them, ‘I receive 
a wage like you ; this kingdom is to be enjoyed together witli you; the enemy 
should be attacked by you at my request’ 

28 Even in the Vedas, on the occasions of the concluding baths of 
sacriftees in which fees have been fully received, it is declared, ‘ That will be 
your condition after death, which is obtained by the brave (fallen on the field).’ 
29 Moreover, there are two stanzas in this connection ; 

30 Brave men, giving up their lives in good battles, reach in one 
moment even beyond those (worlds), which Brahmins, desirous of heaven, 
reach by a large number of sacrifices, by peimnce and by many gifts to 
worthy persons. 

31 A new vessel, filled with water, properly consecrated, with a 
mantle of duThhci grass-~-“may this not be the share of him Und may he 
go to hell, who would not fight for the sake of the liunp of food received 
from the master. 

32 He should make the minister a:4 the chaplain encourage the warriors 
by (pointing out) the excellences of the array, 

33 And the group of his astrologers and others should fill his own side with 
enthusiasm by proclaiming his omniscience and association with divine 
agencies, and should fill the enemy’s side with terror. 

34, When ‘ to-morrow is the fight he should observe a fast and sleep 
beside his weapons and vehicles. 35 He should offer oblations in the fire 
with Atharva-m^nfrus. 36 He should make (Brahmins) recite blessings 
invoking victory and securing heaven. 37 And he should consign himself 
to (the care of) Brahmins. 

26 The punctuation is as in Cs, with a stop after dharmi^Via^ Open warfam is 

recommended as riginteous. dharmi^tha as descriptive of the king in tlje next s. is not so 
happy. i 

27 mayd 'hhihitaih is from Cn; that is preferable to maya 'bhihitaf^ ‘ specified by njc’ 
or rmya "bhihatah ‘attacked by me*. 

It seem^ t int tiie passage in ss. a later addition. Ills not part of the king’s 

exportation as is clear from tl^e Hi at the end of s. 27, nor can it be understood as part of the 
eocouragement to be attempted by the mantf in and puvQhiUi mentioned in s. 32. In any 
ease, it is quite unlikely that anyone would say on tlie battlefield ‘ apiha Mokau bhmatah', 
in 110 m inner of an expository treatise. The whole passage is obviously a marginal gloss 
that has crept into the text. The question of the indebtedness of this text to Bli&sa’s 
PratijMyavgmhdhardya^a, where in Act 4, s. 81 occurs, is thereforeT ardly lelevant. 31 
mmm iardoam clearly refers to the vessel from which libations of water are offered to the 
deceased. 

82 of this 8. as in Cn; it states the ground on which 

the minister and clmpliiiii encourage the troops. It could hardly be appropriately used 
with kdrtdrUikdiifi vargah m the next 8. 

33 sarmjfia'-,Le.,mTrajnatva-.CtlSSetc. — daitwfosaihyoga is read as in 18.1.1,8. 





<5- He should make troops that are possessed of bravery, skill, nobility 
of birth and loyalty and that are not cheated in the matter of money and 
honour, the centre of the ranks. 


3& A bare army, without standards, consisting of warriors related as 
fathers, sons and brothers, should be the place for the king. 40 An elephant 
or a chariot should be the vehicle for the king, guarded by cavalry. 41 He 
should moimt that (vehicle), of which the army mostly consists or in which 
he may be trained. 42 One appearing as the king should be stationed at 
the head of the array. 

43 Bards and panegyrists should describe the attainment of heaven 
by the brave and the absence of heaven for cowards, and sing praises of the 
caste, cojrporation^ family, deeds and conduct of the warriors. 44 Assistants 
of the chaplain should speak of the use of sorcery and Wack magic, mechanics, 
carpenters and astrologers (should speak) of success in thdr own works and 
failure in those of the enemy. ‘ ’ 

45 The commander-in-chief should address the ranks after they are 
caw fully made well-disposed with inoney and honour, ‘One hundred thousand 
(shall be the prize) for killing the (enemy) king, fifty thousand for killing the 
commander-in-chief or a prince, ten thousand for killing a foremost warrior, 
five thousand for killing an elephant or chariot warrior, one thousand for 
Idiling a horseman, one himdred for killing a chief of infantrymen, twenty per 
head (of infiantrymea killed), beside double the wage and whatever one seizes.’ 
46 Heads of groups of ten should ascertain that about them. 

47 Physicians, with surgical instruments, apparatus, medicines, oils and 
bandages, and women in charge of food and drink and capable of filling men 
with enthusiasm, should be stationed in the rear. 

48 He should arrange his ranks in a battle-array on ground suitable to 

himself in such a way that it does nbt face the south, has the sun at the back 
and the wind favourable. 49 And in a battle-array on land suitable to the 
<memy, they should set the horses moving. ^ 

89 muri^niJcam * like a sbaven head, because of the absence of crest-like flags ’ (Cn). 
It cannot mean ‘ like the head, i.e., the principal army ’ (Cs). 43 mUhS^iffhSmm is from 
Cn Ca; the reference is to the moat prominent place in the array, ‘ the head ’ (Cab 

44 krtyabhic»am : thj» is for tlie destruction of the enemy. — yantrUm is from Cn, 
‘ mechanics who had manufactured the machines of war like jSmad^gnya etc.’ tattrika, 
as secret agents, would hardly go about speaking of the success of their work. — mmiMrltka 
is in strange company with yantrika and vardhaki. 

45 iatasShasraJt: we cannot understand gold coins in the higher oases as Cn Cs do ; 
pana must he understood throughout.— bhogadvaigu^yam amyamgrdhai ca need not be 
restricted to the oiwj^aliAo, as Meyer does. 40 da^avargadbipulayafh i.o.,paiika, miSpati, 
and ndyoka aa in 10.6.45. 

4ff dastrayanira is a reference to surgical instruments and other apparatus, hardly to 
rveapons and machines. —- uddharfanJya has the sense of the active voice; ‘ uecair harga- 
ttokefttoo^ ’ (Cn). 

49 oAkSthd eiirayeyu^: this is in order to prevent the enemy arranging Ids battle-array 
there. 
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50 WTiere a firm stand and speed in movements of the array have no 
favourable terrain, there he would be conquered in either case, whetlier 
standing finn or moving quickly, 51 In the reverse ease, he wins in either 
case by standing firm or moving quickly. 

52 Ground being level, uneven or mixed, its nature in front, on the flanks 
and in the rear should be ascertained, 58 On level ground {there should be) 
the staiBf and circle arrays, on uneven the snake and diffuse arrays, on mixed 
mixed arrays. 

54 After breaking an (enemy) superior in strength he should ask for 
peace, 55 If sued for peace by one equal in strength, he should make peace. 
50 He should continue to strike at one inferior in strength, but not at all at 
one who has reached his own land or is ready to sacrifice himself. 

57 The vehemence of one returning again to the fight and despair¬ 
ing of his life becomes irresistible; therefore, he should not harass a 
broken enemy. 

CHAPTER FOUR 


SECTION 158 GROUND SUITABLE FOR FIGHTING 

SECTION 154 FUNCTIONS OF THE INFANTRY, THE CAVALRY, 

THE CHARIOTS AND THE ELEPHANTS 

1 wSuitable ground is desirable for infantrymen, horses, chariots an’ 
elephants, for fighting and for camping. 2 Battle-fields and seasons for 
men fighting in deserts, forests, water or dry lands and for those fighting in 
trenches, on open groxmd, by day or by night, and for elephants from rivers, 
mountains, marshes and lakes, and for horses are desirable for each as 
suited to him. 

8 Level, finn, clear, not causing jolting, not causing wheels or hooves 
to get stuck, not obstructing axles, not broken with trees, thickets, creepers, 
tree-stems, fields under water, pits, ant-hills, sand and mud, and free from 
clefts, this is ground for chariots, beneficial (also) to elephants and horses as 
well as men, for fighting and for camping, in normal and in dilficult (situations), 

50 abkUmir vyUhasya is one of the readings in Cn ; that is better than abhUmi (Csi); 
abhUmau miglit be better still; but perhaps ath&ne prajcwe ca abhilmir would be best. 

57 Cf. Mafi^Mratay 12.100.13 ^ punar(lvarfmi%dndnd7h nird^dndm cajiviie, vegaft mduh- 
saho r&jams tasmdnndUjanusdrayet^ 

10.4 

The two Sections am found in ss* 1-12 and 18-18 respectively. 

8 abhihdid, i.e., clearly visible. — acakrdklmrd ^nak^agrdhir^t : Meyer thinks that the 
original reading was asaktacakra* etc. It is also possible that it was acakrakhurdk^agrdhit^i 
as a single compound ‘ not catching wheels, hooves or axles — Both here and in s. 6 Cn 
has -bkaMuradaramhlnd in a continuous compound, bharigura being understood as * a 
wavy surmcc The word, however, is more likely to be an adjective ‘ broken — same 
m^ame seem to refer to normal and abnormal situations. In the locative masculine or neuter 
the words can hardly refer to bhdmi^ for elephants etc. (as Meyer has it). We also cannot 
supply de^ after the words (as in Cs), since the bhUmi is described as smr^ only. 
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That with small stones and trees, with small pits that can be ; 
id with the blemish of small clefts is the grotmd for horses. 

5 That with big tree-stems, stones, trees, creepers, ant-hills and thickets 
is the ground for infantrymen. 

0 That with traversable mountains, water and uneven places, with trees 
that can be uprooted and creepers that can be cut, broken with mud and free 
from clefts is the ground for elephants. 

7 Without thorns, not very uneven, with room for retreat, this is 
excellence (of ground) for infantrymen. 

8 With double the room for retreat, free from mud, water and bogs and 
devoid of pebbles is excellence for horses. 

9 With dust, mud, water, reeds and growth of rushes, free from * dog s 
teeth and free fmm obstruction by big branches of trees, is excellence for ^ 
elephants. 

10 Possessed of water-reservoirs and shelters, not causing jolting, with¬ 
out fields under water, and enabling a turn round, is encellence for chariots. 

11 Ground (suitable) for all has been declared. 12 By this camping 
and fighting of all kinds of troops becomes explained. 

18 Investigation of the ground, the halting place and forests, securing 
land without unevenness, water, ford, wind and sun’s rays, destruction of 
supplies and reserves or their protection^ cleansing and steadying the army, 
extension of raids, repelling as with arms, making the first attack, penetration, 
breaking through, comforting, capturing, setting free, causing a change in the 

6 gamya^aUammTiavi^atnd is from Cn Cs. The idea is of land, dotted with hills and 
streams which can be easily traversed by elephants and with uneven regions (vi^ama) which 
elephants can easily cross. Kamandaka, 20.14, supports the interpretation of vi^ama as 
a noun in the sense of ^ an uneven place ’ (Cn Cs). Cn reads bhafljaniya- for chedaniya-. 
par(hkahhangurdt i^^»^* having mudin places * seems supported by the reference to the presence 
of kardama in the best kind of land for elephants in s.9. 

7 Cn seems to have read bahuvi^amd for abakuvi^md. The latter appears better. —► 
praiydsdra is a place for retreat in the rear; * vyUkasya padcddhhdguh * (Cn). 

9 ^arddhdm appears to mean ‘growth of grass, rushes etc.^ Cn seems to understand 
* pointed roots of grass *. — dvadam^tra is the plant gok^ura^ according to Cn Cs. Cf. 2.3.15. 

10 -apditaya which is found in Cn for -diraya is the usual word. irydoartam is turn* 

ing round. 

13 -vicayah in the sense of * search ’ is preferable to *nicayah wliich means ‘collecting 
— am^amax^ from a reading in Cn, understood in the sense of ‘land without unevenness.’ 
visama as ‘ land inaccessible to the enemy ’ appears less likely. — ghdiahis that of those of 
the enemy, while rak^dis that of those of oneself. — miuddhih is clearing the wounded etc. 
from the army, hardly clearing it of treasonable elements. — sihdpand is steadying of the 
army. — prasdravfddhir hahiUsdrah as two separate items are necessary. Cf. 10.2;5. — 
vydvedhanam ‘ piercing ’ refers to ‘ breaking through graJMriamf i.e., maki ng prisoners; 

nwk^rum setting one’s own prisoners free. —• mdrgdnusdfaxJinimaya^, i.e., making the enemy 
give up his pursuit of one’s troops by going to his rear and pursuing him in turn. — 
kodaktmdra- may be those of the enemy or of oneself; the latter are carried bH to safety. — 
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ijf ptiTsuit, earrying off the treasury or tiie prince, assault on the rear and 
tips, pursuit of tiie weak, accompanying, and the work of raU}dng, these are 
the functions of cavalry. 

14 Marching in the van, making new roads, haltiing places and fords, 
repelling as with arms, ciossing and descending in water, remaining steadfast, 
marching forward and descending, entering difficnlt and crowded places, 
setting fire and extinguishing it, securing victory Single-Iianded, reuniting 
broken ranks, breaking up unbroken ranks, protecting in a calamity, assault, 
frightening, causing terror, showing magnificence, capturing, setting free, 
breaking ramparts, gates and towers, bringing in and cairryiag away treasury, 
these are the fimctions of elephants. 

15 Guarding one’s own ti*ooj)s, repeUing the four-fold army in battle, 
capturing, setting free, reuniting broken ranks, breaking up unbroken ranks, 
causing terror, showing magnificence, and making a frightful din, these are 
the functions of chariots. 

16 Bearing arras in all places and seasons, and military activity are the 
ftmctions of in&ntrymen, 

IT The work of clearing camps, roads, water-works, wells and fords, 
carrying machines, weapons, armoairs, implements and food, and removing 
from the baftle-field weapons, armours and wounded men are the functions of 
labourers. 

18 A king, with few horses, should yoke bullocks and horses to 
chariots; similarly, one with few elepliants, should make the centre con¬ 
sist of carts driven by donkeys and camels. 


htnSinusiirax^n : the catisal does not seem, to have any significance. Meyer thinks that we 
should read dindnumraxiam as in Kamandaka, 20.6. T!nit does not appear necessary. — 
anuydnem is simply accompanying one’s troops in order to guard them. Cn Cs have * pur¬ 
suing the fleeing enemy anu-sf is the usual root for * to pursue/ — samdja is * getting 
together,* i.e., rallying. 

14 The first <mdatai(^ (with foya) refers to getting!n water, while the second refers to 

desoendingfrom a henght. — as a single word (as in Cn Cs) is distin¬ 
ctly better than the three words separately. — is * victory with one arm of the 

army, viz., with the elephants ’ (Cn Cs ); it can hardly mean ‘ victory over a single ekment 
of Uxe enemy * (Meyer). abkighdJtah may be construed with vyasam or understood inde¬ 
pendently. — tfibhlnka is ‘ frightening at mere sight % while trdsamm is by frlglxtful deeds 
(Cs). auddryam is lending grandeur or magnificence to the army. — ko^mdhandpavd- 
hm^am is from Cn Gs. According to Cn some read upavdliuna as tlxelast wordin tlxe com¬ 
pound in the sense of ‘ carrying (king and others) on the back apmUhana would refer to 
carrying away the enemy’s treasury. 

15 mnigrdam is to be construed with the preceding *priUif€dhap (Cn Cs), rather tixan 
with the folio wiiig gi'oliaTicwa etc. (Meyer). 

16 vyaydmah refers to actual fighting. 

18 gavd^vydyogam, i.e., yoking horses to some chariots and bullocks to others. 
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S3KCTIOH 155 AIlEANGEAiBNT OF BATTUS ABBAYS IN \V1NGS, FLANKS 
AND FRONT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE STRENGTH OF 
TROOPS 

SECTION 150 DISTRIBUTiON OF STRONG AND WEAK TROOPS 

SECTION 157 MODES OF FIGHTING OF THE INFANTRY, THE CAVALRY, 
THE CHARIOTS AND THE ELEPHANTS 

1 He sliould engage in %M after establishing a fortified place at a 
distance of five hundred dhanuse% or in accordance with the nature of the 
ground. 

2 The commander-in-chief and the commandant should arrange die army 
in a battle-array, with chiefe assigned different positions, after detaching it 
out of sight (of the enemy), 

S He should place a foot-soldier at a distance of one Sdniu (from the next), 
a horseman at a distance of three iamas^ a chariot or an elephant at a distance 
of five iawm. 4 Or, he should arrange with double or treble the distance. 
5 Thus one. should fight in comfort, without being crowded. 

0 A dhemus is five aratim. 7 At that distance (from the next) he 
should place an archer, at a distance of three dhanuse& a horseman, at a distance 
of five dhmmsm, a cliariot or an elephant, 

8 Five dhanuse^ (shoxdd be) the juncture of the divisions of wings, flanks 
and centre* 


10.5 

The*three Sections ate to be found in ss. 1*40,41-52 and 58-50 respectively. 

X It is proposed to read *pahx^pam durgam m separate words, so that durgamolono 
con be understood with bhUmim^ena vd. If a single compound is read as in the mss. the 
option in bh^mirndena ud would have no meaning. The durgci, is a fortified place (not a 
regular fort) vji'hich is inaccessible to the enemy* It seems to be the same as praiigrahaQi 
S. 58, though that is 200 dhanuse» behind the army, while the durga is 500 dhmmes away. 
Tile difference in distance as well as nomenclature may be due to a difference in sources. 

2 mok^ayim, ne.y detaching the main army from the reserves in the rear. 

3 iama i s a distance of 1 4 Ofngnlas ; cL 2,20.11. The distance is between two soldiers 
in a row* 4 dvigundntaram : According to Cn, the greater distances am recommended 
wiien foot-soldiers are few in nmnber and elephants etc. are of the middling or best types 
(as against lowest types in s* 3)* 

6 panedratni : the ordinary dhamf i« 4 aratfiU ; cf. 2.20.18t Meyer thinks tliat ss, 6-7 
are interpolations. Kllmandaka, 20.22, however, presupposes them. It is possible that 
these distances are for fighters with bow and arrow, while those in ss. 8-4 are for those 
fighting with swords, ^ears etc. 

8 mVmamdhib ; anVm seems used of the divisions of an array, such as pah^a, kakm 
etc., and sathdhi is the open space betweeen any two of these. * pak^as are outside in front, 
kak^as inside at the b ack and uvasya is in the middle * (Cn Cs). The terms are suggested by 
the figure of a dying bird* 
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For a horse, (there are) three soldiers as fighters in front. 10 (There 
are) fifteen for a chariot or an elephant, as well as five horses, 11 The same 
number of foot-guards should be arranged for horses, chariots and elephants. 

12 He should place as tlie centre a division of three rows of three chariot- 
units, a flank anda wing ofthe same size on either side. 18 There are thus 
forty-five chariots in a cliariot division, two hundred and twenty-five horses, 
six hundred and seventy-five soldiers as fighters in front and the same number 
as foot-guards. 

14 This is the uniform array. 15 It may increase in size by two 
chariot-units at a time up to twenty-one chariot-units. 16^ Thus the odd 
numbers become the ten bases of the uniform array. 

17 In case of an unequal number in the wings, the flanks and the centre 
as compared to one another, there is uneven array. 18 It may also increase 
in size by two chariot-units at a time up to twenty-one chariot-units. 19 
Thus the odd numbers become the ten bases of the uneven array. 

20 Troops left over after this array should be made an insertion. 21 
He should insert two thirds of the chariots in the (outer) parts, the 

10 rathasya hastino vd : chariots and elepJiants arc generally not used together. 
Here a unit is based either on chariots or on elephants. 11 tdmniah i.e., 8 for a horse and 
15 for a chariot or an elephant. Cs understands tdmnta^ to mean 5, which seems hardly 
correct. Cn thinks tljat there are 5 horses and 15 foot-guards for a chariot, making 10 
horses and foot-soldiers in the unit. That also is hardly right. As each horse has 3 
pratijfoddjfifH and 8 pddagopas, that would give 60 foot-soldiers, not 80. Meyer arrives at 
1 cliariot, 5 horses and 00 infantrymen. That is imlikely, as shown by s. 13 below. 

12 trlt}i irlkdni, i.e,, three rows of three chariot-units each. 18 In view of the 
explicit statement here, 450 horses (inCn) or 4050 foot-soldiers (in Meyer) cannot be right, 
— ^ rathavyUfle, ^yhich is read in the Punjab edition is quite necessary. Here we have a 
description of a rathavyUha only, — It is proi>08ed to drop vdjiraihadvipdndni found after 
pddagop&h at the end. The expression is unlikely here in a description of a rathcwyiiha ;it is 
clearly repeated by a copiyst from s. 11 above. 

14 sania^, i .e., one i n which each of the five divisions of the vydha has the same number 
of units. 15 dvira^hottard i b from Cn Cs. It seems th at each row of chariots (triha of s. 12) 
is to increase successively by two, 5, 7, 9, etc., up to 21 chariots. The actual number of 
chariots in each of the five divisions of the array comes to 9,15,21 and so on up to 63, and 
in the array as a whole to 45, 75,105, and so on up to 815. In the largest array we get 
315 chariots, 1575 horses and 9450 foot-soldiers. 16 ojaf^ \ 3, 5, 7 etc. are odd numbers, 

17 mitho is from Cn for ato, which has little significance. The unevenness of numbers 
is with reference to one another (witkaJi)^ e.g., 9 in urasya, 15 in pak^a, 17 in kak^a and 
soon; the permutations can be very large in number. 18 etc. means little more 

than that the series 3,5 to 21 is available for each of the five divisionsin different numbers. 
19 These prakrtU do not differ in any w’ay from those of s. 16, 

20 &odpah * an insertion The idea seems to be that of reinforcing or strengthening 
of the array. 21 dvau fribhdgau aft,ge^i etc.: this would disturb the character of a sama 
vyuha ; for, while in the latter the utasya has only one-fifth of the whole, the addition to 
utasya is to the extent of one-third of it, —- It may be assumed that the chariots added 
are accompanied by the usual number of horses and foot-soldiers. 22 tTibhd0mah 
etc.: the idea seems to be that the insertion is to ho less by one-third, i.e., up to two-thirds; 
thusiii an array with 45 chariots, the addition is to he of 80 chariots only (20 of these being 
in the wings and flanks and 10 in the centre). Thus Cn. Cs seems to undemtand that 
the total addition is to be less than one-third, e.g., less than 15 in a unit of 45. Meyer 
thinks that this s. only sums up the preceding statement; two-thirds in the angas is the Only 
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centre. 22 Tims an insertion of cliariots less 
by one-third should be made. 

23 By that is explained the insertion of elephants and horses. 24 
The iiisertion should be so made that it does not cause crowding in the fighting 
of horses, chariots and elephants. 

25 Excess of troops is insertion. 26 Excess of infantry is counter- 
insertion. 27 Excess of one arm is side-insertion. 28 Excess of treasonable 
troops is over-insertion. 

29 Insertion should be ma de according to the strength of the troops up 
to four times or up to eight times the insertion or counter-insertion of the 
enemy. 

30 By the chariot-array is explained the elephant-array. 

31 Or, (the array may be) mixed, of elephants, chariots and horses— 
elephants at the ends of the army, horses on the flanks, chariots in the centre. 
32 A centre of elephants, flanks of chariots and wings of horses—this is (an 
array) breaking with the centre. 83 The reverse is one breaking with the ends. 

34 But the unmixed (array) of elephants is-^war-elephants at the centre, 
riding elephants in the rear, vicious elephants at the tips. 

85 (An uumixed) horse-array is—a centre of armoured horses, flanks 
and wings of unarmoured. 

36 (An immixed) infantry-array is—^^arnioured soldiers in front, archers 
behind. 37 Thus the unmixed (arrays). 


avdpa ; one-third placed at the centre is not to be considered an Hvdpa^ because it is not 
inserted in between any two parts. It i s to be noted thatin the quotation in SaihJkarflr>’'a 
on Kaniandaka, ^0.40, this s. is not to be found ; it is therefore quite possible that it is a 
marginal gloss that has got into the text. 

25 bdhiUyatn ‘ excess, i.c., surplus left over after the array is formed * (Cn). This is 
the means of dv&pa* Cs has ‘ b&hulya^ i.e., strengthening by the insertion of the cxces-s.* 
This sense of h&hulya does not ftt in the case of d^yabdhulya* 

29 Tlie mss. read the ea after d; it is proposed to read it before, to nmke the construc¬ 
tion smoother. The idea seems to be that the dvSpa is to be four times or eight times tliat 
of the enemy’s dvdpa and prdiydodpa. It seems that dvdpa refers to cl ariot (or elephant) 
units, while pratydvdpa to foot-soldiers. — vibhamtah sainydndm is not a third option as 
Cn seenas to understand it. 

80 This clearly ahows that a tathavyUha as described so far contains no elephants. 

81 hastirathdMndm : asCn remarks, horses here are those used independently of cha¬ 

riot or elephant units. cakrdnte^u : Cn Cs read cakrdfnimjoh Viri the wings The. dual 
is not quite necessary. — The mss. add mnkhyd after oSrd; Cs has advamukhyd in a 
compound. It is proposed to drop mukhydi as it is unlikely either with asvd or rathd. — 
Cn adds that after uraaye, the words ayath pnkmhkedi have to be read, having dropped out 
through a scribal error. It then reads aniarbhtdi in s. 38, understanding antar in the sense of 
kak^a. However, it seems better to stick to the readings of the mss. Kainandaka, 20,87-38, 
has only madhyabhedi and antabhid* And madhya and are the usual terms of contrast; 
of. 9.6.16-19. 33 vipaTttaJjtp i.e., with horses in the centre and elephants in the wings, as 

shown by Kamandaka, 20.38. Cn Cs have * horses in centre, elephants on the flanks and 
chariots in the wings.’ The objection in Cn that the other arrangement w ould not differ 
from4hat in s. 81 is not quite valid; and it is not necessary to provide for the case where 
elephants are in the flanks (as Cn also objects). 

34 jaghana, i.c., kakm and koii, i.e,, pcdc^a (Cn). 




Phe should place as t 
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Foot-soldiers (should be) in the wings, horses on the flanks, elep¬ 
hants in the rear, chariots in front, or a reversal of this (may be made) in accor¬ 
dance with enemy’s array. 39 This is disposition of troops with two arms, 
40 By that is explained disposition of troops with three arms. 

41 In th^ycase of men, the excellences of an army constitute the best 
troops. 42 In the case of elephants and horses, special excellences are; 
pedigree, breed, mettle, youthfulness, vigour, height, speed, spiritedness, 
training, firmness, loftiness, obedience and possession of auspicious marks 
and good conduct. 

48 He should place one-third of the best among foot-soldiers, horses, 
chariots and elephants as the centre, two-thirds as flanks and wings on the 
tw^o sides, behind them the second best, against the order the third best, weak 
troops against the order. 44 Thus he should make use of all. 

45 By placing weak troops at the ends, he becomes able to over-power 
(the enemy) with Ids vehemence. 

40 Placing the best troops in front he should place the next best at the 
ends, the third best in the rear, (and) weak troops in the centre. 47 Thus 
it becomes capable of resisting. 

48 After arranging the battle-array, however, he should strike with one 
or two out of the wings, flanks and centre; with the remaining he should 
support (the attack). 

49 He should attack with plenty of best troops that army of the enemy 
which is weak, lacking in elephants and hoi^ses, with treasonable officers in 
it or seduced by secret instigations. 50 Or, when the enemy’s army is most 

as paUayah etc,: Cn Cs understand two arrays here, infantry and horses alone in 
one and elepl arits and chariots alone in the other. It seems rather that tne s. states the 
general position of each of tiie four arms in an array whenever two arms are used, irrespective 
of the usual division into kakm, pah^a and nrasya. In any case, a combination of elephants 
and chariots alone would liardly be recommended. Meyer proposes catura'hga- for dvyah^a^ 
in the next s. As, however, the preceding ss. 84-87 have refen-ed to tMikgabalmdhhagat a 
reference to diyangabalmibh^a would seem expected, Ne v^ertbeless, the arrangement might 
appear applicable to mturatbgahala also. 

41 darj^mfiipat etc.; when men are possessed of qualities mentioned in 6.1.11, they 
make the best army (sdrabala), 42 ndagtald : Cn Cs have * having a high or uplifted face.* 
A lofty bearing is what seems intended. 

48 anulQjmm * in the natural order’, i.e., behind the best troops. — praHldtmm, i.e., 
in front of the s&rabala^ the phalgubala being stationed right in front of all. 

45 vegdbhihUHkafi is an emendation suggested by Meyer for -hUlitakx it is also found in 

G2. The former may mean ‘who wears down the enemy’s vehemence, who withstands his 
vehemence ’ or ‘ who overpowers the enemy by his vehemence The latter reading w ould 
mean ‘ who is overpowered by vehemence ’, which is inapt in the context. Cn seems to read 
xfegdbhihutafit Cs vego the explanation being * the enemy’s vehemence is burnt 

up as an oblation in the fire of weak troops.’ Cs overcomes the grammatical difficulty in 
his imding by understanding ytidhyamdnena after amdhdya, Cn Cs mention another reading 
t>e.go ^bhifiOtah ‘ the vehemence of the e*iiemy becomes shattered.’ 

46 kofi^u : the plmnl shows that the two wings alone are not intended. See e. 84 above, 

48 pratigrhfjdyM : Cn Cs understand * should hold (the enemy’s attack) In view of 

pratigraha as used in s. 58 below, also in 12.4.19 and 18.8.46, the root pmtigrdh seems to 
Viave the sense of * to support an attack (made by onself) ’* Tlie idea here may be that of 
supporting the attack (already made) at a later stage. 
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g, he should attack it with double that number of best troops* 51 He 
should reinforce that arm of his which has few best troops with a large number 
of them. 52 Ho should arrange the troops near the place where the enemy 
has suffered a loss, or whence there may be danger. 

53 Rushing forth, rushing about, rushing beyond, rushing back, holding 
together after pouiiding, enclasping, moving zigzag, encircling, Scattering, 
turning back after fleeing, guarding broken ranks along the lines, in front, 
on the flanks (and) in the rear, pursuing broken ranks—these are modes of 
fighting for horses. 

54 These same with the exception of scattering, (and) destruction of 
the four arms whether combined or separate, smashing of wings, flanks and 
centre, making a sudden assault, and attacking those asleep—these are modes 
of fighting for elephants, 

55 These same with the exception of holding together after pounding, 
(and) marching forth, marching away, fighting in a stationary position on land 
sriitable to them —these are modes of fighting for chariots, 

56 Striking in all places and at all times, and silent punishment are the 
modes of fighting for foot-soldiers. 

57 In this maimer he should arrange battle-arrays, odd and even, 
in such a way that the strength of the four arms becomes suitably used. 

58 Retiring to a distance of two hundred dhanuses, the king should 
remain in the rear; from that (comes) the rallying of broken ranks ; he 
should not fight without reserves in the rear. 


50 dxfiguY^as&rena ; as the enemy^s troops are sdH^pia^ * double ’ can only refer to 
quantity. 51 bahund i we should supply rather than angem (On Cs). 

58 umnatltydvadhSnatyi : Cn Cs have ‘ holding together, keeping together (avadhunam) 
after pounding the enemy.’ Rus^. has ‘a destructive mid.’ Meyer understands ovadhUna 
as ‘ throwing down * or apadhdm as * driving away - mlayah is a sort, of pincer move¬ 
ment with two daypa arrays (cf. 10.6.21 )v — tmpdalom * encirclement * of a part of enemy 
troops after cutting them off (Cn Cs). —► prakfrxtikd * scattering ’ is ‘ the ns<* of all the above 
movements together ’ (Cn Cs), — seems to refer to making a show of 

flight and then turning round to attack. seem.v used adverbially to 

be (?onstrued with hhagnarak^d. Cn Cs, however, understand it independently ‘ following 
one’s troops that face the enemy ’ or ‘ retiring and coming back to fight’; Russ, has 
turning back of a part of one*s troops before the enemy. ’ 

54 


samasfa. 


XjimUism%a»iandm vdt the nd obviously shows the option between and 


55 ffOiiiayuddha : this can hardly mean‘fighting after remaining for a longtime round 
the enemy’s fortified wall (frdkdra) ’ (Cs). It only refers to fighting without manoeuvring 
or movements. 


56^ karmQni in X0.4.13-1C differ from yttddftdni here in that they include functions not 
involving actual fighting. 

57 yiigmdn, i.e., even. The Chapter itself has mentioned only odd t}yakas, --sadriafy 
suitablei.e., suitably distributed or used. 

.58 ^atigrahe is from Cn Cs; prattgrahafy in the nominative would have to be con¬ 
strued with tdjdi which would be odd. jnatigraliai^ * rear of the army * according to Cn Cs. 
It is the place where reserves are kept; these are to be used to reinforce the fighting troops 
when need for it arises — fasw^df should be understood as a separate 

sentence. In the quotation in SariikarSi'ya On Kamandaka, 20.15, we have bhinmaamdhd- 
(with pratigrahah for -grahe) ; in* that case iasmdt in the sense of ‘ therefore ’ can be 
oonstrue^l with the last clause m yudhyetdpratigmhah. 


kautu-Iya arthaSAstra 





/iPTER SIX 


SECTION I5a ABRANGING THE STAFF, THE SNAEE, THE CIRCMi AOT 
THE DIFFUSE ARRAYS 

SECTION 159 iMIRAKGING COtJNTER-ABEAYS AGAINST THEM 

1 Two wing», a centre and reserves—this is the arrangement of a battle- 
array according to USanas* 2 Two wings, two flanks^ a centre and reserves 
this is according to Brhaspati. 

S According to both, arrays with wings, flanks and centre are the basic 
arrays, the staff, the snake, the circle and the diffuse. 4 Among them, 
tliat with crosswise operations is the staff array. 5 Operation of all (divi¬ 
sions) one after the other is the snake ar^a 5 ^ 6 Operation on all sides of 
advancing (divisions) is the circle array. 7 The separate operation of divi¬ 
sions as stationed is the diffuse array. 

8 That operating evenly with wings, flanks and centre is the staff 
(array). 9 That, marching beyond with the flanks is the ‘ splitter 10 
The same falling back with wings and flanks is the ‘ strengthener 11 The 
same, marching out with the wings is the ' unbearable 12 Marching out 
with the centre keeping the wings stationary is the ‘falcon \ 18 In the 
Inverse case, (these four become) the ‘bow\ the ‘ bow-flank the ‘esta¬ 
blished ’ and the ‘ well-established ^ (respectively). 14 That with wings of 


10.« 

The two Sections are found inss. 1-41 and 42-44, the rest of the sa. being itiifitcellaneom 
in diameter. 

1 In 15.1.41-42, this s. is quoted as an illustration of anwnata ‘ another’s opinion 
wliJch is not contradictedHowever, kak§a which is not mentioned by Lianas is frequently 
referred to in the text. —- praUgrafiahi see 10.5.58 above. 

3 prapak^a- etc.; Cn C» explain ‘ with wings etc. arranged (pra as pranbhakia) as 
described below.’ That is not very satisfactory. Perhaps the original rea ding was sapak^a-, 
^‘^ tibhayoh, i.e., according to both U^anas and Brhaspati. Tlxis is strange, as Usanas does 
not mention kak^a at all in bis scheme. Perhaps the word has wrongly got into the text. 
4 iityagtrtiih : seems to refer to the mode of operations during the fight, though Cn 

Cs render it by ‘ avasthdna^ taking up a position iiryak may refer* to the crossw ise move¬ 
ments of the divisions, though the use of iiryak In describing something called don# does not 
seem quite appropriate, Perhapsi aiiryah is to be read; samam in S. 8 mi ght seem to support 
this. Russ, has Hryagirttifi ‘exactly aocordi ng to the length of the front— smnasidndm : 
supply anlkdndm. —• anv&oHlih ‘ coming one behind the other ’ as in a serpent’s body. 
The idea seems to be that the divisions operate one behind the other. 0 saraidm from Cn 
Cs is pr^erable to s!/tordw, which has little significance, mratdm presents a contrast to 
Bthitdn&m in the next s, 

8 Cn Cs state that these definitions are in accordance with Brhaspati*s ideas whereas 
the earlier ones were acceptable to both. This is hardly convincing. The two sets of defini¬ 
tions do not quite agree with each other. — mimth mrtamdnafi may refer to simultaneity 
of operations by the various divisions, though * operating in a straiglxt line ’ may w ell ha\ e 
been meant. 9 kat^mikrdniaft * breaking through with the flanks, ’ the urasya and 
pak^m xemaining in their positions. 10 pak^akak^dbhydm : Cn Cs have paksabhydm 
only. But the former is supported by ICamandaka, 20.45. •— praUkrantaTi * falling baCt^ 
this is obviously the opposite oi atikrdnkth. 11 m et dtikrckiiah is from,Cn Cs, supported 
by Kamandaka, though m?ferdntah of the mss. would mean the same thing. 12 pak^d* 
vaimlhdpyd : perhaps pafusakak^mvasthdpya is to be read. 18 mparyaye, i.e., with 
piaiikrdniKi for alikrdnla and vice versa in the earlier four oases. 14 cdpapak^ih : this 


MiNfsrjif;,, 
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the * conqueror \ 15 The same, marching out with the centre, is 

the ‘ victory’. 16 Tliat with wings like big ears is the ‘pillar-eared 17 
That with double pillars in the wings is the ‘ extensive-victory 18 That 
with wings augmented threefold is th^ ‘ army-face \ 19 In the reverse 
case, it is the ‘ fish-mouth 20 The staff, in a straight line, is the ‘ needle ’ * 
21 Two staffs is the ‘bracelet’. 22 Four staffs is the ‘invincible’. 23 
These are staff atTOys. 

24 That operating unevenly with wings, flanks and centre is the snake 
array. 25 It is ‘ moving-like-a-serpent ’ or ‘ cow’s-urination26 That 
with two (divisions) at the centre and staffs in the wings is the ‘ cart 27 In 
the reverse case, it is the ‘crocodile’, 28 The cart, interrmixed with 
elephants, horses and chariots is the ‘ flying-about29 These are snake 


arrays. 


30 When the wings, flanks and centre become one, it is the circle array, 
31 That with faces on all sides is the ‘ good-on-all-sides.’ 32 That with 
eight divisions (or faces) is the * invincible.’ 33 These are circle arrays, 

may moan * with wings shaped like bows’ or ‘ with a c^pax>yUha in eadi of tljo wings *; in 
the latter case, them would be five divisions in each of the wings, besides the other three 
(2 kaksm and aii urasya), i,c., 18 in all, as Sariilcararya points out on Kamandaka 20.40. 
It is not certain that this is really meant. 16 It is proposed to vead s^Hfokarrmpak^ah m 
a single compound. According to Kamandaka, 20.47, each of the wings has two anikm 
instead of one. 17 dmguimpak^asthilp^lj^ : tihs seems to mean that the size of the pakm 
is twice thatin the s//ifirid4;arpa, i.c.,4a«?kli>in each. KSmaiidakaVdefimticuisc^mW^^we?^, 
which Samkararya understande as two sthUijt&fearriaB one beyond the other, with 14 anikm 
in all. 18 irydhhitn&ntapak^ah i Cn has ‘when the wings go beyond three’; does tlia 
mean ‘ with more tlxan three anikas in each wing’? Saihkariirya “in fact understands four 
anikaa in each wing, and eleven anikas i n all. It is possible that we have to understand 
‘ with three anikas in each wdng 10 viparyaye^ i.c., with the and kak^a threefold. 
20 iirdhrardjih dandaft^ i.e., a da^da going in a straight line. This seems to mean that 
the five divisions move one behind the other. 21 dvau dandm : here, is evidently 

as arranged for sHcl* Two parallel columns seem to be meant, each with five divisions. 
22 cyi/otfrn/*, i.e., four sfM-formations. 

24 vi^amc^ varfamdnah ‘moving unevenlyi.e., apparently not in a stiaight line. 
25 According to Cn Cs (also KS-mandeka, 20.48) sarpaMrt and gomfitriM are names of 
two varieties of the bhoga vyUha ; tlieir definitions are not given, because the names aro 
self-explanatory. The difference between the two is that in the former the divisions are 
close to each other, while in the latter they are broken and of various sizes {bahuahd HbMn-^ 
ndkdr&h ). Meyer thinks that these are not varieties of bhoga, only btlier na mes by which a Iso 
it is known. 26 pugmormyo dapdapakmhx Saihkararj^a on Kfimandaka, 20.49, under¬ 
stands a double-sized urasya and the pak^a and kak^a an-anged one behind the other as in 
daxkda, on either side, with six anikas in all, Cn Cs have * with the centre shaped as a dni^da 
split into two and each wing like a full This would seem to give 16 divisions, if 

donda of the sMci type is to be imderstood* — viparyaye, i.e., dandoraaya^ and yn^gnw- 
pak^ah, Sathkarfirya does not e^Kplain beyond saying that it too has six anVeas, Perhaps 
he would understand tw o anikas in the centre one behind the other and a kuk^a and a pak^a 
on each side in a line. Cn Cs have * urasya like one dapdri and the wings of the shape of a 
split daii^aJ* ‘A dapda (five divisions one behind the other) in the centre and two divisions 
in each wing ’ seems more likely. The exact nature of many of these arrays is far from clear. 
28 vycdikltpalj^ i this seems to imply that an dvdpa ot these is made in the regular iakapi 
array. 

80 €kihhdx)(^ i.o,, when the distance between them (10.6.8) is not there. 82 a^tdniicaliy 
i.e., 2 urasyas, 2 kak^as and 4pnk^as (Cn Cs). Sarakaratya has 2 urasyas, 4 kak^as and 
^pak^as, — Meyer thinks that we have four types otmar^dala vyUha, without the description 
of any one of them. That is probably because of the plural, -vyuhdh, in s. 83. Cs states 
that the plural may serve to include varieties not mentioned here. Kamandaka, 20.50, 
also has only two types. — dnrjaya figures also among (s. 22). 



Because of the disjoined nsture of the wings, flanks and centre it is 
the diffuse array, 85 By the formation of the figure with five divisions, it is 
the ‘ thunder-bo]t’ or the ‘lizard’. 86 With four (divisions), it is the 
‘ hearth ’ or the ‘ crow’s-feet 87 With three, it is the ‘ half-moon ’ or the 
‘crab-homed’, 88 These are diffuse arrays. 

39 One with chariots at the centre, elephants on the flanks and horses 
in the rear is the ‘ unharmed ’ array, 40 Foot-soldiers, horses, chariots and 
elephants, one behind the other is the ‘ immovable ’ array, 41 Elephants, 
horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers, one behind the other is the ‘ unrepulsed ’. 

42 Among these, he should counter-act the * splitter' with the 
‘ strengthener ’, the ‘ strengthener ’ with the ‘ unbearable the ‘ falcon ’ 
with the ‘ bow ’, the ‘ established ’ with the ‘ well-established ’, the ‘ conqueror * 
tvith the ‘ Auctory ’, the ‘ pillar-eared ’ with the ‘ extensive-victory the 
‘ flying-about ’ with the ‘good-on-all-sides’, 48 With the ‘invincible’, 
he .should counter-arrange against all other arrays, 

44 Of foot-soldiers, horses, chariots, and elephants, he should strike at 
each earlier one with each later one and an- inferior arm with a superior arm, 

45 The one commander of ten single units is the lieutenant, the one 
(commander) of ten lieutenants is the general, the one (commander) of 
these is the commandant, 46 With drum-beats, flags and banners, he 
should establish signals for the divisions of the array, for dividing (them¬ 
selves) into sections, for Joining together, for halting, formarching, for turning 
back and for attacking. 

47 In case the (opposite) arrays are equally matched, success (comes) 
from the possession of suitable place, time and strength. 

84 aaamhatMt i*e., cisaMaiaiv^. 85 dkrtisiMpan^t^ i.e., the five tUvisious are so ar¬ 
ranged that they present the appearance of a vajra and so on. The figure of the mjra is not 
at all clear. The description in Saihicararya on Kamandaka^ 20.52, does not throw much 
light. 86 %kddh&nah&h is from KSmandaka as suggested by Meyer for udffdmfcafy. The 
former is a fire-place or hearth; the latter suggesting a park is not likely when some 4hfii is 
expected. Whereas the uddMnaka would appear to be a square, the kakapadt would appear 
to be diamond-shapefi with the tip in front. 87 ardhacandrahati^i.e,, with the centre moved 
forward of the two side-divisions. This seems meant, since in the katkalakaifngi the sides 
w’ould obviously be moved forward, not the centre. 

BO Cn Cs state that in this array, the foot-soldien> are in the wings. That is possible, 
but not certain. 40 Cn Ca have ‘infantry inthe wings, cavalry in the centre, chariots in 
the flanks, and elephants in the rear.* The idea of urasya, kak^a etc. does not seem intended 
in this s, and in the next. 41 Cn Cs have ‘ elephants in the wings, cavalry in the centre, 
chariots in the flanks and infantry in the rear.’ — These arrays seem to be unconnected with 
the four basic vyilkas and arc, therefore, separately mentioned. 

48 durjaya may bo the one of p. 22 or of s. 88, 

45 aiigadaiakmya t the aixga is the unit as described in 10.5.9-11, via., 1 chariot (or 
elephant), 5 horses and 80 infantrymen. — pafikafi: this form is from Cn for padikaft; 
it is more appropriate, since it is applicable to all arms, padika would refer to an infantry 
officer only. As Meyer says, this officer corresponds to the lieutenant. — smdpaith : this 
officer hem is clearly subordinate to the ndyaka and hence cannot be identified witJi the usual 
sendpaii who is one of the highest dignitaries of the state. —- The ndyaka tlms commands 
1,000 units as described above. 46 dhmja is a big flag, while patdkd is smaller. 

47 The word •sdra* is from the commentators. It seems to be authentic* 
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48-50 He should strike terror in the enemy with machines, by the 
employment of occult practices, through assassins slaying those engaged 
in something else, by magical arts, by (a show of) association with divini- 
ties, through carts, by frightening with elephants, by rousing the treason¬ 
able, tlirough hei’ds of cattle, by setMng fire to camps, by attacks on the 
tips and in the rear, by creating dissensions through agents appearing as 
messengers (saying), ‘Your fort has been burnt down or eaptured; a 
revolt by a member of your family has broken out • or, your enemy or 
a forest chieftain has risen (against you)/ 

51 An arrow, discharged by archer, may kill one person or may 
not kill (even one); but intellect operated by a wise man would kill even 
children in the womb. 


Herewltli ends the Tenth Book of the Ai’tha^astra of Kaufilya 
* CoifCJsaNii«& Wa« * 


4S ^antraifh is from Cn Cs for daridail^ ; the latter is hardly ever used i ii tlie plural. — 
iakapdf ha^^fdmmaih : proposed for -hhupimiih. WitJi the latter Cn Cs have 

‘ with carts whose appearance is concealed by accountrements etc.-proprr for »an elephant \ 
i.e., carts decked as elephant ». That appears a very strange idea» Meyer proposes itotpo- 
taif ‘with tricks de&troying tlic enemy’s elephants*’ hhiifona^ however, vrouid 

appear better in view of vibhisiku aadir<2sa»a being mentioned among in 10.4. 

14. 49 goyilfhaih seems to be a reference to 10,3.22. 50 durgmh d^^dktm : ordinarily 
the word dwrga ie raasculine. — kopc^ kulpafj^ seems to contain a single idea leather than 
two, ‘ an insurrection has brolcen out; a pretender from your family has arisen ’ 


Book Eleven 


POLICY TOWARDS OLIGARCHIES 
CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION 160 (WAYS OF) RBSORTlNG TO THE POLICY OF (SOWING) 
DISSENSIONS 

SECTION 161 FORMS OF SII^T PUNISHMENT 

1 The gain of an oligarchy is best among gains of an army and an ally. 
2 For, oligarchies being closely knit are unassailable for enemies. 8 He 
should win over those of them who are friendly with conciliation and gifts, 
those hostile through dissensions and force. 

4 The Kambojas, the Surastras, the K^triyas, the Srejiis and others 
live by an economic vocation and the profession of arms. 5 TheLicchivi- 
kas, the Vrjikas, the Mallakas, the Madrakas, the KukuraS, the Kurus, the 
PahcSlas and others make use of the title of kings. 

samgha is a form of rule evolved from clan rule. Fairly big states were formed with 
councils of elders to rule over them. The Chapter clearly shows that a sanigha had more 
than one chief or mukhya. In some sarnghast the chiefs styled themselves rdjan or king, 
savhgha is best rendered by ‘ oligarchy \ It seems to be assumed in the Chapter that the 
1ms or pioposes to have suzerainty over the sarhghm, The Chapter is concerned 
with showing how he should maintain strict control over them. 

ua 

The two Sections may be found in ss. I«a0 and 81-54 respectively. 

1 -Idbhdndm uttarmtt : the use of the compamtive would have been better. Having a 
under you and loyal to you is preferable to having an army of one’s Own or an ally. 
Meyer identifies samgha with irenlbala. But that would be part of ; moreover, the 
saihghafi enumerated in ss. 4-5 cannot be looked upon as constituting tlie ^e^ibata of any 
king. 2 samhatatvdt: this is so because the ultimate basis of a sathgHa is the clan. 
8 anuguna ‘favourable’, i.e., friendly to the nijigffw. — For vigum in the sense of 
‘hostile’,’cf. 7.8.22. 

4 Kdmboia-Surd^fra-K9atHy(i-^ref(iyddayali : As K.P. Jayaswal (Hindu Polity , I, 62) 
argues, the position of Mi in the compound is against our understanding ‘K&mboja, vSuraspra 
and other K^atriya bands % and that Ks^atriya and Sreni must also be understood as proper 
nouns. He identifies K^atriyas with the Xnthroi of the Greek historians and Srepis with 
‘ sinae ’ in Agesinae (i.e., agra*SrenI) of those historians. One cannot be sure about the 
latter. Cn has ‘Kj^atriya bands sucuas K&rnboja and Sur&Btra and (bandsof) other (irarpas).’ 
Even for this, adi should have come before Sret^ii. v&ritdiasttopajimnah i.e., following 
agriculture and other vocations in peace time, but taking to arms in case of need. 5 
Licchivika- etc. : for these, see Jayaswal (op. cit.^ 58-60). The Licchivis, the Vyjis and the 
Mallas are well-known from Buddhist and other sources. Kukuras are a member of the 
Andlvaka-Vrsni league according to the Mahdbhdrata. The Kurus and the PSftcalas are 
monarchies in the Mahdbhdraia. ^Tayaswal has further pointed out that the suffix -ka 
indicates a political group, not a tribe, since it implies lo^lty (hhakti) to otlier than one’s 
country of origin, according to Papini 4.8.95-100 and KatyHyana thereon (op. dt, 120-121). 
— rdjaiabdopajivinah : this simply means that the chiefs who formed the ruling council of 
the safhgha styled themselves ^rdjan\ Buss, has ‘who derive benefit from their royal 
rank itself,’ — Most of the sarkghas mentioned belong to the north and the north-west of 
India. It is also clear that the second group is politically moi-e developed ; it is this group 
that seems to have had a ruling council, which wielded political authority. Kamboja and 
others do not seem to have gone much beyond the state of a clan. 
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secret agents close to them should find out one 
another’s defects, and occasions for mutual hatred, enmity or strife among 
members of the oligarchy, and should sow discord in one who is gradually 
brought round to believe (them, sajdng), ‘ So and so is slandering you.’ 
7 When Resentment is thus built up on both sides, agents serving as teachers 
should start quarrels among pupils concerning learning, skill, gambling and 
pleasure sports. 


8 Or, assassins should start quarrels among the followers of the chiefs 
in the oligarchy by praising the opponents in brothels and taverns, or by 


supporting seducible parties. 

9 They should stir up princelings enjoying low comforts with (a longing 


ai 


for) superior comforts. 


10 And they should prevent intei’'-dming or inter-marriage of the superior 
with the inferior. 11 Or, they should urge inferiors to inter-dining or inter¬ 
marrying with superiors. 12 Or, (they should urge) the very low one$ to 
obtain a posi tion of equality in the matter of family, valour or change of status. 

18 Or, they should nullify a transaction that is settled by establishing its ; 
' opposite. , , , ' 


14 Or, in cases of legal dispute, assassins should start quarrels by 
injuring objects, cattle or men at night. 


15 And in all cases of strife, the king should support the weak party 
with treasury and troops and urge them to kill the rival party. Id Or, he 
should carry away those that have been divided. 17 And he should settle 
groups of five families or ten families of them on land suitable for agriculture. 


(S samgh^ndm, i.e., samghaniukhy&ndmy It is not a question of one samgha being set up 
against another, but of one mtiJkhya being set up against another in the same smhgha. •— 
nyaAga seems to stand for nyangcUm, some defect or deformity. Cn Cs render tho word by 
‘ slander *, which is doubtful. —- kramdbhimtam * vdio has been gradually made to believe 
wdiat is being suggested to him 7 vaiharilm {“i^eems derived from vihdra ‘ pleasure sport *. 
€n Cs, however, have * anawering riddles, recondite questions etc.V — bala 'pupils * are the 

cluefs, who are learning from the so-called dcdrjyas. 


the 


S sanlghcmukk^ammmii^€l^&m ; this may refer to the sevants or follow ers (fmnu^a) of 
different ctriefs in Uie samgho oi to the chiefs themselves; in the latter case* tnanu^ya 


w^oiild be superfluous. In the former case, we can understand that the quaiTela between the 
followers would be taken up by the chiefs.— ; cf. 1.14. 

9 chdwdte ‘pleasure, eoiufort\ Cii explains by 'panceftada, retinue, partiphernaliaV 

10 efisap^rark lyivdham &s separate Avords (cf. tlie next s.) w^ith vd after them are 
necessary, -r- It is clear that inter-dining and inter-marriage were not easy even among 
members of the same samgha* 12 avahinan i these are appaiently even lower ttian the 
h'hw. We luive to supply I o/aj/eiyw/n 

13 wpaua/nimw ‘ transaction b rather than ‘ a legal case *{Cs). — niMmayeyuh 
* should extinguish,’ i.e., make it inoperative. Cs has ‘ should let the litigant concerned 
know, by justifying the contrary view a But sthdpana can hardly be mere samarlkana. It 
is the upsetting of the vyavahdra that ia likely to lead to quarrels. 16 apavdfiayet, i.e., carry 
tiAem to his own kingdom. That would Aveuken the sathghn. 17 It is proposed to omit the 
wovdH ekade^e sammim vd nive^ya found in the mss, before bhilmau. They contradict s. IS; 
and nive^a and nive^ayet in the same sentence do not appear likely.— hhumuu ca etc. 
explains Avhat is to be done after apaedAor*(». 
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?or» if stationed in one p]ace> they might be capable of bearing arms. 
19 And he should fix a penalty if they come together. 

20 He should appoint as crown prince a nobly bora member of the 
(ruling) families, who is in disfavour or has been discarded by those using the 
title of king. 21 And the group of his astrologers and otheis should declare 
among members of the oligarchy the possession of marks of royalty by him. 
22 And he should instigate the pious chiefs of the oligarchy, (saying) * Observe 
your duties towards the son or brother of such and such a king.’ 23 When 
they have agreed, he should send money and troops for supporting the sedu¬ 
cible party. 24 At the time of fighting, agents appearing as vintners should 
offer, in hundreds, jars of wine mixed with a stupefying liquid, as libation 
to the deceased, under the pretext of the death of a son or wife. 

25 And secret agents should point out the depositing (of an object) 
after an agreement, (such as) sealed (bags) with money and vessels containing 
money, at the gates of sanctuaries or temples and near fortified places. 26 
When members of the oligarchy are seen (approaching), they should declare, 
• These belong to the king.’ 27 Then he should make an attack. 

28 Or, borrowing for temporary use vehicles or money from members 
of the oligarchy, he should give a well-known article td a chief of the oligarchy, 
29 When it is demanded back by them, he should say, ‘ It has been given to 
such and such a chief.’ 

30 By this is explained (the method of creating) dissensions in the 
(enemy’s) camp and among forest chieftains, 

20 rdjapiitratvs stkdpayet, i.e., should give him recognition as the crown prince. 24 
tmdanarasa i cf. 1.18.0 etc. 

25 sfimayakarmar ih^epat/i; tliis seems to refer to the placing of certain things at the 
places mentioned for one of the chiefs with whom the king is supposed to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment {sanmya). The objects placed would seem to be referred to in sahiranya- etc. In view 
of m, two things are evidently to be understood, sealed packets with money inside or vessels 
full of coins. Tlie places mentioned must be supposed to be in cha rge of the cliief who is to 
be implicated. When the other chiefs find the articles to have come from the king, they 
come to believe that the particular chief has been bribed. Thus is dissension created. 
For this rdjakiydh from Cm is to be preferred to whicli conveys little sense. — 

sahimriydhhijMnamuiTaiii : some noun conveying the sense of a bag or packet has to be 
understood with this. It may also be that we have to read only bh^andni (for hiranpibhd* 
jandni)^ and onoit the ca after it; in this case the compound saHranya* etc. would qualify 
bhdjandni* 26 rdjaklydfy : we expect the neuter as describing bhdjandm. In the maseu- 
Une it may refer to tlie chiefs ; in that case, the plural migld suggest that a number of chiefs 
cOme to take the hoard, these then are declared to be partisans of the king. Thi#?, howevef, 
appears to be a less likely idea. 27 avaskandam : the attack would be in support of the 
chief implicated, with whom the others may be supposed to have quarrelled. It may also 
be that the attack is for recovery of the hoard which belongs to the king; but that seems less 
likely. 

28 prakhydKmt et. 9.6.31, Meyer proposes comparing 9.6.81 ; but 

there we have prakhydtmn and — We liave to assume that the chief who has 

received the article does not inform his colleague®. That would lead to strife. 

30 This is incidental, unconnected with ifawgAns. 
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^ Or, a secret agent should make a son of a chief of the ruling 
thinks highly of himself, come to believe, ‘ You are the son of such and 


[ 



such a king, kept here through fear of the enemy.’ 82 When he agrees, the 
king should support him with treasury and troops and make him fight the 
members of the oligarchy. 38 When his object is achieved, he should get 
him also slain. 

84 Keepers of prostitutes or acrobats, actors, dancers or showmen, 
employed as agents, should make chiefe of the ruling council infatuated with 
women possessed of great beauty and youtlx. 85 When passion is roused 
in them, they should start quarrels by creating belief (about their love) in one 
and by going to another, or by forcible abduction (by the other). 86 During 
the quarrel, assassins should do their work, saying, ‘ Thus has this passionate 
fellO|W been slain.’ 87 Or, if the one frustrated puts up with his disappoint¬ 
ment, the woman shoiUd approach him and say, ‘ Such and such a chief is 
harassing me, who am in love with you; so long as he is alive, I shall not stay 
here,’ and thus urge his murder. 88 Or, the woman, if forcibly abducted, 
should get the abductor murdered at night by an assassin at the edge of the 
park or in a pleasure house, or should herself kill him with poison. 89 Then 
she should proclaim, ‘ My lover has been killed by so and so.’ 

40 Or, an agent appearing as a holy man should create confidence in a 
chief, in whom passion is roused, by means of love-winning herbs and then 
killing him with poison should disappear. 41 When he has gone away, 
secret agents should declare tliat as the act of the other. 

42 Or, female secret agents (posing as) rich widows or living by a secret 
profession, and contending for inheritance or a deposit should infatuate chiefs 
of the ruling council, or AditikauSika women or dancers or songstresses 

81 atmasambh&oHam etc.: cf. 5.1.1S-18 j some of the tricks mentioned in this Chapter 
have parallels in Chapter 5.1 88 ‘ Should kill ’ (Cn). 

84 bandhaktpo^kafy cf. 5.2.21,28. — saabAito would appear to be one who put^ 

up a dramatic or other show on the stage ; cf. 7.17.34. 8« tikfnah: these claim to have 
been employed by the other chief. 3 9 amma etc.: the other chief is thus implicated in 
the murder. 

40 For the trick and expressions used, cf. 5.1.19. 41 para, i.e., the other cluef. 
the nval in love. 

41 S^iyamdiMvS etc.: it seems that yogastriyafy, i.e., female secret agents, are to pose 
as rich widows or carry on some seciet profession (such as of a sorceress, a counterfeiter 
of coins etc., as in 4.4). As rich widows they contend for duya, and as gU^afivah they 
TOntond for a nik^pa. aditikauHka- is from the commentators, read as in 1.17.19. 
Th^ understand ‘ women earning their living by showing pictures of deities, and female 
snake-charmers {kauiika) ’. But a single idea, ‘ females dedicated to some deity ’ might 
appear brtter. Buss, renders by ‘ actresses V. Raghavan (Journal oj Oriental Beseareh, 
TOl. XV, December, 1045, pp. 110*116) objects that mendicant women are very unlikely in 
the context and suggests that KauSika (a variant of Kaiiika) is the name of a community 
dwoted to the arts of music, dancing, toilet etc., and frequently engaged in aiding love- 
affairs ; he comparts KauiSiki of the MeiemikSgnimitm. But the Kau^ifcas are Brahmins, 
and it is extremely doubtfulif the womeii-folkof any Brahmin conununity were engaged in 
the sort of work expected of them here. It is impossible to believe that the noble Kau^iki 
of the MSlamleSgnimitra could have played such a role as the one described here. How- 
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do so). 48 When they have agreed and come to secret houses for 


do 
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'the night’s meeting, assassins should kill them or carry them off imprisoned. 

44 Or, a secret agent should describe to a chief of the oligarchy who is 
fond of women, ‘ In such and such a village, the family of a poor man has 
migrated ; his wife is fit for a king ; seize her.’ 45 When she is seized, after 


a fortnight, an agent appearing as a holy man should cry out in the midst of 


the chiefs of the treasonable oligarchy, ‘ That chief has violated my/ wife or 
daughterdn-law or sister or daughter.’ 40 If the ruKng council were to 
chastise him, the king should support him and make him fight against those 
hostile to him. 47 If he is not punished, assassins should slay at night the 
agent appearing as a holy man. 48 Then others appearing in the same disguise 
should cry out, ‘ So and so is a Brahmin-slayer and the paramour of a Brahmin 
woman.’ 

49 Or, an agent'^appeariug as an astrologer, should describe a maiden 
chosen as the bride by one (chief) to another, ‘ The daughter of so and so is 
destined to become the wife of a king or the mother of a king; get her by 
spending all you have or by force.’ 50 If she cannot be obtained, he should 
rouse the other party. 51 If she is obtained, the strife is (at once) brought 
about. 

52 Or, a female mendicant should say to a chief fond of his wife, ® Such 
and such a chief, conceited by reason of youth, sent me to your wife ; through 
fear of him I have brought a letter and ornaments from him; your wife is 
innocent; steps against him should be taken secretly; in the meantime I 
shall accept (on your wife’s behalf).’ 

58 On these and other occasions of strife, whether the strife has arisen 
of its own accord or has been created by assassins, the king should support 
the weak party with treasury and troops and make him fight against those 
hostile to him, or should carry him away. 

ever, kaiUkastri^afi may appear possible. 48 in the accusative as in Cs is 

neceasary for sense. 

44 apanfiam : this has to be luiderstood in the sense of * that has come away (from 
some other place).’ It is also possible that the idea to be understood is that of opasrtapiu- 
khyam * with the head of the family away from home Cn Cs understand * gone away else¬ 
where for livelihood \ In the context of what follows that appears less* likely, 45 dd?- 
yasathghamukhyamadhye is read as suggested by Meyer instead of dU^h saiiigha- etc. Out¬ 
side the compound, du^ah would be a description of the siddfimyaHjami, But it is doubtful 
if a real dU^a would b© employed to serve as a secret agent in this manner^ It is, howe ver, 
possible that an abhiiyakta, a man condemned to death and apparently reprieved, might 
be asked to undertake such work. — asau me etc.: cf. 5.1.51. mukhyo for mukhydm 
is also from Meyer, and is necessary, mukhydm is pointless. 47 aiddhavyadjaimm prava- 
sayeijuh : it the siddhavyafijam is not an abhityakta as suggested above, this would be a case 
of n state servant being sacrificed for reasons of state. Perhaps that is why the mss. read 
dfl^i^ah in 8. 45 above. 48 tadvifafijandh, i,e.f siddhavyatljandit. 

50 pora, i.e., the one who had chosen her as his bride. 

52 pfaiipatsy&miii^o*^ will make a show of accepting his pioposal on your wife^s belialf, 
«o that a meeting may be fixed, giving you an opportunity to have your revenge. It can 
hardly mean * I shall be by your side till you kill him ’ (Cs). 
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The single monarch should d^l with oligarchies in this maimer. 

55 The oligarchies also should thus guard themselves against these 
deceitful tricks by the single monarch. 

56 And the head of the oligarchy should remain just in behaviour 
towards the members of the oligarchy, beneficial (and) agreeable (to them), 
self-controlled, with devoted men, and following the wishes of all. 


Herewith ends the Eleventh Book of the Artha^astra of Kautilya 
^Policy towards Ohoabchies * 


54 ekaroQah ; Katyayana on Pacini, 4.1.1G8, distingui&ljes ekaruju the single monarcii 
from a «amg/ia in which riUe is sliared by a number of persons. Cf. Jayaswal, op. af., 1,84. 

55 With its usual impartiality, the text offers advice to both sides. — ekarajdd i n the 
ablative, as read in Cs, is necessary, iinless we read eharajasya. — rak^eyult, : the object is 
atmdnmn* 

56 nyoffavrUir hitah as in Cn is decidedly better than nydyavriHhitah of the mss. •— 
yukta may be ‘ diligent in their work *, perliaps also * attached to him 
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Book Twelve 

CONCERNING THE WE^ER KING 
CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION 162 THE MISSION OF THE ENVOY 

1 ‘ A weak king, attacked by a stronger king, should everywhere 

remain submissive showing the characteristics of a reed. 2 For, he submits 
to Indra who submits to a stronger king,’ says Bharadvaja. . 

8 ‘ He should fight with the mobilisation of all troops. 4 For, valour 

overcomes a calamity. 5 And this is a Ksatriya’s special duty, whether 
there be victory or defeat in war,’ says Viialaksa, 

6 ‘ No,’ says Kautilya. 7 One submissive everywhere lives despairing 

of life like a ram (strayed) from a herd. 8 And one fighting with only a small 
army perishes like one plunging in the ocean without a boat. 9 He should, 
however, act finding shelter with a king superior to him or in an xmassailable 
fort. 

10 Them arc three kings who attack: the righteous conqueror, the 
greedy conqueror and the demoniacal conqueror. 11 Of them, the righteous 
conqueror is satisfied with submission. 12 He should submit to him, 
also when there is danger from others. 13 The greedy conqueror is 
satisfied with the scziure of land and goods. 14 He should yield money 
to him. 15 The demoniacal conqueror (is satisfied only) with the seizure of 
land, goods, sons, wives and life. 16 By yielding land and goods to him, he 
should take counter-steps, remaining out of reach himself. 

aballyasam is ‘what ooncems the abaliyas, one who is not stronger ’. Meyer under¬ 
stands &-balhjasmn ‘ till one gets stronger which seems grammatically doubtful. The 
Book, for the most part, expands Ideas already found elsewhere, particularly in 7.14-17 
above. 

12 .x 

1-2 Cf. Mahdbhdrata, 12.67.11 ‘ etayopaina^a dhtraJ^ mthnameta baliyase, Indrdya sa 
prapamate namate yo baliyaae** 

3 samdobena ; cf. 7.4.7,14. 

7 ktdai^akah : Meyer proposes aktdai^kafi ‘ a sheep lost from the herd Cn Cs get 
the same meaning from kulai^ka, Cf. 13.1.10. 9 tadviH^fam : tad is the balavdn king. 
Cf. 7.16.1. — dargaw x cf. 7.15.9. 

10 dhatmalohhdsura- from Cs is i n accordance with the order that follows. 12 pare- 
0m api hhaydl : i.e., even when the dfiammijayin is not threatening him, but danger from 
another source is feared. 
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When one of these is making ready to start, he should make a counter¬ 
move through peace or diplomatic war or concealed warfare. 18 (He should 
win over) the party inimical to him with conciliation and gifts, his own party 
through dissension and force. 

19 Secret agents should destroy his fort, country or camp with weapons, 
poison or fire. 20 He should cause his rear to be attacked from all sides. 
21 Or, he should cause the kingdom to be destroyed through forest tribes or 
to be seized by a pretender from his family or a prince in disfavour. 22 And 
at the end of (such) injurious acts, he should send an envoy (for peace), 28 
Or, peace (may be sued for) without doing any injurious act. 

24 If he marches even then, he should sue for peace with a successive 
increase of one-quarter of the treasury and troops or a successive increase 
of a day and night. 

25 If he were to sue for peace with the offer of troops, he should give him 
dull elephants and horses, or such energetic ones as are administered poison. 

20 If he were to sue for peace with men, he should give him treasonable, 
alien or forest tmops under the command of secret agents. 27 He should 
so manage that the destruction of both would take place. 28 Or, he should 
give him troops with a fiery temper which, when insulted, would injure him, 
or hereditary, loyal troops tliat w^ould injure him in his calamity. 

29 If he were to sue for peace with treasury, he should give him articles 
of high value, for which he would not find a purchaser, or forest produce that 
is unfit for use in war. 

80 If he were to sue for i^eace with land, he should give him land which 
can be easily recovered, or which lias constant enemies, or which is without a 
shelter, or such that settlement on it would involve heavy losses and expenses. 

17 imnlraytiddhem as in 12.2 below. kHfayuddha does not seem to reftr to the 
tactics on the field described in 10.3 ; for, there is no attack yet on the weak king. Perhaps 
secret murders are to be understood, as detailed in 12.2-5 below. 18 mya, i.e., of the 
stronger king. sm- also refers to the stronger king. We have to unclerst and the idea of 
sadhmjei in the sentence. 

24 pddottamm, i.e., * by o^ering him one quarter more than what was offered before 

but not accepted ; thus one lac and a quarter if one lac is not accepted or 125 horses if 300 
are not accepted * (Cn Cs). akordtrottaram : Cs has * increasing the period during which 

to do a work by more days *. Thisis not satisfactory. Meyer suggests p eviod for disbanding 
or surrendering troops to be reduced successively by one day, (i.e., in 9 days instead of 10). 
This gives a good sense, but it is doubtful if tdiara can be so understood. 

25 sah : in view of ydcela, this is the weak king (Cn Cs), hardly the attacking king 
(Meyer). The acceptance of the terms by the latter is implied. — dai%^, as distinguished 
from puru^a (in s. 20), refers to horses and elephants. — kuxithwn ‘ ineffective * or * co¬ 
wardly *; cf. 7.12.9 ff. — gam * poison, which would kill after a month or a fortnight * 
(Cs). Cf 14.1.6-7. For the idea, cf. 7.8.30. 

27 ubhaya, i.e., the enemy as well as the dit^yabala etc. 

29 saram etc.: cf. 7.12.10. 


30 nitydmitram: cf. 7.10.12. 


ampMrmjdm : the shelter meant is a fortress. 
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Or, he should sue a stronger king for peace with the offer of all his 

possessions, with the exception of the capital. 

82 That which the other might seize by force, he should offer 
through one of the means. He should preserve his body, not wealth ; 
for, what regret can there he for wealth that is impermanent ? 

s'"'"", 

SECTION 10.S FIGHT WITH (THE WEAPON OF) DIPLOMACY 


CHAPTEE TWO 


iiii 
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SECTION ini ASSASSINATION OF (THE ENEMY’S)- ABMY CHIEFS 






11 


1 If he were not to accept a peace-treaty, he should say to him, ‘ Such 
and such kings, under the influence of the group of six enemies, have perished ; 
it does not behove you to follow in the foot-steps of those who were without 
self-control. 2 You should ]>ay regard to spiritual and material well-being. 

3 For, those are really enemies, wearing the mask of friends, who make you 
undertake a rash deed, an impious act and the forgoing of ma terial good. 

4 To fight with brave men who have given up all hope of life is a msh deed, 
to bring about the loss of men on l)oth sides is an impious act, to give up a good 
in hand and to forsake a blameless ally is forgoing of material good. 5 And 
that king^ has allies and with this object he will raise more allies, who will 
attack you from all sides. 6 Nor is he forsaken by the middle and neutral 
kings or by the circle of kings ; you, however, are forsaken (by them), since, 
whije you are ready to fight, they are looking on {with, the idea), “ Let him^ 
meet with further losses and expenses, let him be divided from his ally ; then 
we shall easily extemninate him when he has left his Idngdoni 7 It does 
not behove you, therefore, to listen to enemies masquerading as^fricnds, to 
frighten your allies and to confer good on your enemies and to face the risk of 
(losing your) life and meet with disaster; ’ thus he should (try to) restrain 
him. 


8 If he starts even then, he should engender a revolt among the consti¬ 
tuents as explained in the ‘ policy towards oligarches ’ and in ‘ drawing out 


82 : particularly by resorting to samdhii as in Cis, 


lit); 


",.' 12-2 ■: ' ■' 

The of the two Sections is restricted to ss. 1-7, the rest of the C^hapter together 
with the next is concerned Avith the other Section, — mlantrapiddfia amounts to cajoling, 
Warning, threatening etc. throrigh an onvo 5 ^ 

1 sa cet : tliis is in continuation of the last Section ; safi is the stronger king. — 
Mrufa^Urga-: see 1.0. 8 i^u7raf^ittA;/<idh frorn Cs is quite necessary, miiramukhydh oiWxe 
mss. is aniikoly, 5 m raja is the weak king, for whom the envoy is speaking. — etena 
arlhena ‘ with this object that was offered to you by him, but rejected by you.’ yat ivd 
from M is preferable to ye ivd. The ye i n tlio 1 after would refer to maddyama etc., hardly to 
milramukha amiira of the next s. as Meyer understands it. — yacchet : tlds seems to be 
from yam * to restrain, to cheek Cs has * should give (tlie object that was offered before) ’; 
but this pressupposes acceptance of tlvc suggestions on the enemy’s part. 

8 samghavrtte t actually in ll.l there little about stirring constituents or subjects 
(jjra/iTtt) to revolt. in 18.2. 10 i.e., in 1.21. 
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eJaris of stratagems 9 And he should employ assassins and poison- 
givers. 10 He should employ assassins and poison-givers at those points 
which have been declared as fit to be guarded in ‘ concerning self-protection ^ 

11 Keepers of prostitutes should make the (enemy’s) army chiefs infa- 
tuated with women possessed of great beauty and youth. 12 When many 
or two of the chiefs feel passion for one woman, assassins should create quarrels 
among them. IB (Agents) should urge the party worsted in the strife to go 
away elsewhere or to render help to their master in the expedition. 

14 Or, agents appearing as holy men should cause poison to be given 
to those among the chiefs who are under the influence of passion, along with 
love-winning medicines, in order to overreach them. 

15 Or, an agent appearing as a trader should shower wealth on an inti¬ 
mate maid of the favourite queen (of the enemy) for the sake of love and then 
leave her. 16 An agent appearing as a holy man, recommended by an agent 
appearing as an attendant of that same (trader), should give a love-winning 
medicine, saying, ‘This should be placed on the person of the trader/ 17 
Wlien this has succeeded, he should advise this remedy also to the favourite 
queen, saying, * This should be placed on the king’s person.’ 18 Then he 
should overreach with poison. 

19 Or, an agent appearing as an astrologer should declare to a high 
officer, whose confidence has been gradually won, that he is possessed of the 
marks of a king. 20 A female mendicant (should declare) to his wife, / You 
will be the wife of a king or the mother of a king.’^^ 

21 Or, a female agent who is the wife of a high officer should say to him, 

‘ The king wants to keep me in his harem; this letter and these ornaments 
have been brought to your house by a female mendicant.’ 

11 hamOiaklpomkah \ of. 11.1,84. 18 bhartuh * to the master (of the aijonts) \ l.c.. 
to the weaker king. ’ 

^ 14 kdmamddn vd ; i t would Imve been better ];ad eome before kdummidn. 

Cn to have read kdmmaidd id, which cannot be construed properly. In any case 

Jolly-Sclimidt’s rendering of it * under the pretext, of giving them an aphrodisiac ’ ia al¬ 
together imlil^ly. Meyer proposes kdmamMJli {sirlk) ‘make women under the influence 
of love administer poison etc. ’ But it is doubtful if the women, who are merely agents, 
have to be themselves in love in order that the si.Mhavya?ijan(i may make use of the love¬ 
winning potion on the mukhyas. The mukhya i s in love and wants it to be reciprocated by the 
woman and therefore uses the potion to make bimselfloved by her. Cf. 11.1.40 for the same 
trick. If we suppose that the mukhya in cold and his passion is to be roused, it i s difficult to 
see how tho suWirivyanjam could induce him to drink the potion. 

16 vaidfiJiakaiarite ^vadfidtavyd: in this case, the medicine is apparently used on the 
person of the individual in whom passion is to be roused^ — The vaidehaka, of course, pre- 
trends to be in love again, so that the power of the medicine is proved. That would induce 
the queen to try it on the king. 

19 la-amdbhinMnmi et UA.e. 20 Cf. 11.1.49, 

21 hhdrydvyahjand t we must suppose that a female agent had earlier got hei'self 
married to one of the high ofilcials of tli© enemy; this is a long term plan. The idea that an 
agent appears in the garb of a wife of the officer is less likely, as the officer would certainly 
see througti the disguise of any one poking as his wife, — ararodfiayi^ati clearly refers to 
making her an inmate of the harem. -— lekhyam dbharatum ; cf, ll.i.sa. 
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Or, an agent appearing as a cook or a waiter should inform (a chief) 
about the king’s instruction for administering poison (to him) and tlie money 
offered to tempt him (to do so)* 28 An agent appearing as a trader should 
corroborate that (information) of his, and should speak of the success of the 
undertaking.' 

24 Tlius with one or two or three means, he should incite the high 
officers one by one to fight or to desert him. 

25 And in his fortified cities, secret agents serving in close proxinaity 
to the Regent, should declare among citizens and country people, (as if) out of 
friendship, ‘The Regent has said to warriors and heads of departments, 
“ The king is in a difficult position; he may or may not come back alive; 
obtain wealth by force and slay your enemies.” ^ 26 %Vhen the rumour has 
spread far and wide, assassins should rob citizens at night and slay chiefs, 
(saying at the time), ‘ Thus are dealt with those who do not obey the Regent.’ 
27 And they should leave blood*stained weapons, articles and binding ropes 
in the quarters of the Regent. 28 Then secret agents should proclaim, 
‘ The Regent is slaying and robbing (the subjects).’ 

29 In the same manner, they should divide the country people from the 
Administrator. 30 But assassins should kill the subordinates of the Admini¬ 
strator in the midst of villages at night and say, ‘ Thus are dealt with those who 
oppress the countryside unrighteously.’ 

31 When trouble has (thus) started, they should cause the Regent or 
the Administrator to be killed by a rising of the subjects. 82 Tliey should 
get a pretender from his family or a prince in disfavour accepted as a ruler. 

38 They should set fire to royal palaces and city gates, to stores of 
articles and grains, or should kill those (officers there) and, crying piteously 
should declare that as done by him, 

22 rSjammnavtt from Cs is necessary in view of the ca after atiham. The enemy king is 
himself reprosente4 as planning the officer’s murder through the cook etc. — ahhimyet : 
(*f. 5.2.25. 23 h&rymiMhim, i.e., * the effectiveness of the poison in killing instantane¬ 
ously ’ (Cn Cs). has * the successful outcome of the affair (by the officer taking 

revenge on the king) ’; this is little likely. It may simply mean ‘ success in his work (of 
selling the poison) 

24 ekaihamasya r ekaikasya of the mss. is quite obviously faulty. 

25 fm^tr^fhimitlafn : the friendship pretended is for the persons addressed. It can 
hardly mean ‘ i n order to produce loyalty towards the iUnyapala ’ (Cs). This loyalty, i n fact, 
is to be undermined. — bahtdibhiUe: the subject is * report * or ‘rumour’. Cf. 
12.3.2. Jayaswal’s translation ‘ when the Pauras held a general meeting (hahuVibhUUe) 
to give their votes on the subject, the leaders were to be done away with secretly ’ {Hindu 
PotHy^ II, 83 £f.) has little relation either to the context or to the words used. — emih 
kriyante etc.: this is in order to throw the blame for the robberies and murders on the 
Mnyapdla. 

29 Apparently, the HlnyapMa had jurisdiction only in the fort; the mmdhartf con- 
tinue<i t.o wield power in the countryside. 80 samdhartfpuru^dn, i.e., gopa, sihitnika etc. 

82 praliptidayeynihi 

88 -dvdram is a SamfiJIiaradvanclva. tm refers to officers stationed there. 
asija refers to the Mniiapdla or the samdhaif on whom the blame for th< fire and murder is to 
be thrown. It can hardly refer to * isitizens and country people * (Cs). 
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SECTION 194 (Continued) 

SECTION 105 STIRRING UP THE CIRCLE OF KINGS 

I Secret agents working in close proximity to the (enemy) king and the 
king’s favourites should inform those in the position of friends to chiefs of 
infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants that the king is enraged with these, 
by showing confidence as in a friend. 2 When the rumours have become 
thick, assassins, after taking precautions against (dangers arising from) 
moving at night-time, should go to their houses and say, ‘ At the king’s order, 
come (with us).’ 8 They should slay them even as they come out and say 
to those near, ‘ This is the king’s message.’ 4 And to those who have not 
been slain, secret agents should say, ‘ Tliis is what we had told you; he who 
wants to remain alive should go away.’ 

5 And to those to whom the king does not give (something) when asked 
for it, secret agents should say, * Tnie Regent was told by the king, “ Such 
and such persons are asking me for something that ought not to be asked for; 
refused by me, they have joined the enemy; strive to extemiinate them.’” 
6 Then he should act as before. 

7 And to those to whom the king gives (something) when asked for it, 
secret agents should say, ‘ The Regent was told by the king, “ Such and such 
persons ask me for something that ought not to be asked for; I gave it to 
them to ensure trust (in me); they are in league with the enemy; strive to 
exterminate them.” ’ 8 Then he should act as before. 

9 And to those who do not ask him for sonriething that ought to be asked 
for, secret agents should say, ‘ Tlie Regent was told by the king, “Such and 
such persons do not ask me for something which ought to be asked for; what 
else (could there be) but their being apprehensive because of their own guilt ? 
Strive to exterminate them.” ’ 10 Then he should act as before. 

II By this is explained the whole party of seducible persons. 


128. 

Section 1«5 Is to be found only in ss. 18-21 as a sort of a tag at the end; it is really 
a continuation of the preceding topic. 

I afihrdvi^asem, i.e., divulging it ns a secret, which could be done only tb a trusted 
friend. — vniim$thdn%\fe^y i.e., to those who are the friends of the mukhyas (with w’hom 
the king is suppojsed to be angry). 2 krtdriUricdrapraHkdrdh : e.g., providing themselves 
with passes for moving in the camp at night time. 3 Osannkn is from Cs ; dsanndh of the 
mss. can only go with tik^i0hy which makes little sense. 4 ye edpravdsitdh is as suggested 
by Meyer, prava^itay either as " murdered ’ or ‘ gone away * does not fit in with apakrdn- 
tavyain addressed to them. 

5 cdsau. from Cs is missing from the mss. through a scribal error; that it is necessary 
is shown by ss. 7 and 9. 6 pUrvavat, i.e., assassins killing some officers ostensibly under 

orders from the Hegeut and frightening away others, as in »s. 2-4, 

9 : the is that of ti'eason. 

II kfiyapak^dh : see 1,14 above. 
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Or, a secret agent, serving in close proximity, should give the 
^enemy) king to understand, ‘ Such and such a high officer is in communication 
with men of the enemy.18 When this is believed, he should show treason¬ 
able men carrying letters from him and say, ‘This is it.’ 

14 Or, after tempting with land or money the principal officers among 
the chiefs of the ai’my, he sliould make them fight their own people or should 
carry them away. 

15 He should cause that son of his, who may be staying near or in a fort, 
to be instigated through a secret agent, ‘ You are a son possessed of gmater 
personal excellences, yet you have been set aside ; why then are you indijffe- 
rent ? Fight and seize (the kingdom); the crown prince will soon destroy you.* 

10 After tempting with money a pretender from his family or a prince 
in disfavour, he should say to him, ‘ Crush his troops inside (the kingdom) or 
the troops on the frontier or the frontier fort.’ 

17 After wiiming the forest chieftains with money and honour, he should 
cause his kingdom to be destroyed. 

18 Or, he should say to the enemy in the rear of the (enemy), ‘ This king, 
after exterminating me, will indeed exterminate you; attack him in the rear; 
if he turns round on you, I shall attack him in the rear.’ 

1<> Or, he should say to the allies of the (enemy), ‘I am your dam; 
with me broken, tliis king will overwhelm all of you ; let us join together 
and frustrate his expedition.’ 

20 And he should send (letters) to those united with liim and to those 
not united, ‘ This king, after uprooting me, will indeed take action against 
you; beware ; it is better for you to help me.’ 

.12 $anMa>sate: the passive in the leading of the ms?, (safhbhn^^nie) is mmecemaTy, 
IS dii^fdn etc,: the bearers of letters are treasonable me n, whose rough treatment by the 
enemy when they are caught would be welcome to the weak king, -r- if referring to 
the weak king, would be construed with Mmnahatdn; if referring to the enemy, it would 
be construed w ith 

14 sendmukh^aprakfHpiirusm : this seems to contain a single idea, ‘ the principal 
ollicers (prakrtipurma) among the army chiefs Cf. 8.4.15, whom we have pmkrtipuru* 
mmukhya, Meyer, in the Nachtrag, has ‘ army officers and administrative officers in the 
aimy Buss, has ‘ army chiefs and officials In any case, ‘ army chiefs, ministers {pra* 
Iqii) and servants {puru^a) ’ (Cn Cs) is quite unlikely. 

15 samtpe, i.e., near the weak king’s territory. — durge, i.e., in the strong king’s 
capital fort, rr- dtmasmhpmvmtamhi the comparison is with the yumrdja. — piird 
^nd^ayati : for the idiom, cf. 9.6.00, ako 1.14.8. 

16 i*e., troops left for the protection of the kingdom. antaw seemn 
to refer to the frontier foi-t, the place for the antapeVa. Cii explains it hyjmmpam etc.; 
Cs readsYzny/im, supplying skmidham from the preening, * other troojjs % That is far from 
happy. 

18-19 Through an obvious copyistslip, the words khedu ,.. 'sya hrilydt {ii\ 
ss. 18-19) are missing in the mss.,fthowdng that they are all derived from a single exemplar, 
Cn presupposes the passage which is quite necessary, aham mhsetuh could not be addressed 
to a pdrp^igrdha. 

20 ahhyupapatkim is read for abhyavapatttm ; the latter has the sense of ‘ to submit to, 
to surrender from which the fonner must be distinguished. Cf. 2.10.24,25 and 5.6.7. 
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W 21 He should send (appeals) to the middle king or again t^ 
neutral king, according as the one or the other may be near, making 
a surrender to him of all possessions, in order to be saved. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

SECTION 160 SECRET USE OF WEAPONS, FIRE AND POISON 
SECTION lor DESTRUCTION OF (THE ENEMY’S) SUPPLIES, REINFORCE¬ 
MENTS AND FORAGING RAIDS 


1 And those agents who are living disguised as traders in the fortified 
towns of the (enemy), disguised as householders in his villages, disguised as 
cow-herds and ascetics in the frontier posts of the country, should send, along 
with presents (word) to a neighbouring prince, a forest chief, a pretender from 
his family or a prince in disfavour, ‘ This region can be seized,’ 2 And when 
secret agents of these have come to the fortified town, they should welcome 
them with money and honour and show them the weak points of the consti¬ 
tuents. 3 They should strike at those (weak points) along with them. 

4 Or, an agent appearing as a vintner in his camp, showing a person 
condemned to death as his son and killing him by poison at the time of an 
attack should offer, in hundreds, jars of wine as libation in honour of the 
dead. 5 He should give on the first day unadulterated wine or wine with 
one quarter (poison), on the next, (wine) mixed with poison. 0 Or, giving 
unadulterated wine to the army chiefs, he should give them (wine) mixed 
with poison when they are in a state of intoxication. 

7 Or, an agent, serving as a chief in the army, (should show) a condemned 
person as a son and so on, as before, 

8 Or, agents disguised as dealers in cooked meat or cooked rice or vintners 
or dealers in cakes, should advertise their special goods and, in mutual ri¬ 
al sarvasvem tad(irpatjiam: what seems meeait in sarvasmsya tadarpattena» Cs seems 

to have read toadarpai^dm^ though its text shows iadarpatMm. One can iiardly look 
upon tadarpa^m as the object of pfahii^uyut m in Cn Cs. 

12.4 

The whole Chapter really contains a single Section, the second of the two Sections 
being disposed of in half of s. 20 in the middle of the Chapter, 

I janapadasamdhi: 3,1.1. —► pai^ydgdra i ct 7.15.20 etc. — ayam de^a^t 

this is some region in the enemy^s country. 2 durge, i.e^ in the enemy’s fortified capital. 

4 For the trick, Of. 11,1.24. — tnadanamadya- found in the mss, is unlikely in view 
of the details given in the next s. madya- alone is therefore proposed, 5 pddyam seems to 
mean ‘ with one-quarter madanarasa^ the rest wine Cs has ‘ with a quarter of the dose 
sutficient to kill a person Meyer’s suggestion to read mdndycm * very mild ’ seems hardly 
plausible. The expression is odd; it is quite possible that the words pddyam vd madyam are 
due to a scribal error and are not authentic, Cn does not show them. 

7 dafi^ainukhyavyarijano : tliis presupposes a secret agent serving in the enemy’s army 
as an officer for quite some time, A mere disguise would not be convincing and might even 
arouse suspicion. 

8 fedUkam t cf, 2.25.7. apaedtayeyfih is read and understood in the sense of 
‘ mix ’. 
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call the enemies, proclaiming ‘ This is given on cmdit;, this is very cheap,* 
and mix their goods with poison. 

9 Or, women and children, purchasing wine, milk, curds, butter or 
oil from dealers in these commodities, should pour them in their own vessels 
containing poison. 10 (Saying) ‘ Give us at this price, or give us of better 
quality again,* they should pour that back in the same place. 11 Agents 
appearing as traders or those who bring goods for sale (to the camp, should 
sell) these same articles (after mixing them with poison). 

I2r Those near should mix poison with the fodder and grass for elephants 
and horses, is Or, agents appearing as w’^orkmen should sell grass or water 
mixed with poison. 

14 Or, cattle-traders, long associated (with the camp), should let loose 
herds of cattle or of sheep and goats on the occasion of an attack, in places 
likely to cause confusion among the enemies, also (should let loose) the vicious 
among horses, donkeys, camels, buffaloes and other aminmls. 15 Or, agents 
appearing as above (should let loose) animals whose eyes have been smeared 
with the blood of musk*rats. 16 Or, those appearing as hunters should let 
loose wild animals from their cages, or snake charmers, serpents with deadly 
poison, or those living by elephants, elephants. IT Or, those living by fire 
should set fire to things, 

18 Or, secret agents should kill the chiefs of infantry, cavalry, chariots 
or elephants when they have timied back, or should set fire to the quarters of 
the chiefs. 

ID Those appearing as treasonable or alien or forest troops, being 
employed (wdth the enemy), should make an attack on the rear or give support 
to the (weak king’s) attack. 

0 tadvifm^tartfftmie^u is from Cs, though hasta i» not quite necessary. Perhaps 
i/jdvyavahartr^i should be road, as in ms. T. In either case, however,w expect the ablative 
mther than tho locative. 10 i.e., better in quality. tairaivat i.e., in the 

cont ainers of the shopkeepers. The whole stock of the shoplosepers become s poisoned, to be 
sold later to the troops by the unsiUipecting shopkeepers. 11 etdnyefcn seems to refer to 
stird, h^lni etc‘ poisoned ' being understood and vikHtdran being supplied. The liquids 
as poisoned by the women need not be understood : for, the mukhuhavyaHjanas could 
themselves procure poisoned goods. — papyavikrayei^a ^mtdrah seems to mean some- 
thingUke hawkers, as Meyer implies, partyani vikray&rthamMartaraJim what seems inten¬ 
ded. ^ Cn comes to an end with this s. 

14 mof^asthdnepi * in places where the enemy ranks are thereby likely to be thrown 
into confusion Cs has ‘ when the enemy is at his wit’s end as to what to do 15 
tyaHjanSk ; tad refers to the govd^tijaka, r-- cucchundarUonitdktdk^dm apparently this 
makes the animals mad. Cf. 14.1.20. 

18 nimukhan * who are turning back from the battle, who are in flight 

19 dtt^drniirdUivikavyafljandht : the idea is, loyal troops go over as deserters from 
the weak king, some of them his own troops pretending to be treasonable, others alien and 
still others foi*est troops. The unsuspecting enemy welcomes them. -- pratigrahah 
‘ giving supportOf. 46. 
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Or, those concealed in forests should litre out troops on the frontier 
and slay them, or (should destroy) the supplies, the reinforcements and forag¬ 
ing raids on a path where march in a single file alone is possible. 

21 Or, on the occasion of a night-battle, they should strike many drums, 
fixed beforehand as a signal, and announce, ‘ We have entered it; the kingdom 
is won.’ 

22 Or, entering the king’s quarters, they shoud kill the king in the 
tumult. 28 Or, if he is trying to escape, leaders of Mleccha and forest troops, 
on all sides, should kill him, taking cover in places of ambush or taking cover 
behind hedges of tree-stems. 24 Or, agents appearing as hunters should, 
in the tumult of an attack, strike at him on occasions fit for secret fight. 25 
Or, they should strike at him when he is on a path where march in a single file 
alone is possible or on a mountain, or behind a hedge of tree-stems or in a 
marshy place dr inside water, in accordance with the favourableness of the 
terrain to themselves. 26 Or, they should drown him through a rush of 
water by breaking dams in rivers, lakes and tanks. 2i Or, if he is in a desert 
fort, a forest fort or a water fort, they should destroy him with poisonous fire 
and smoke, 28 Assassins should do away with him by fire when he is in a 
narrow place, by smoke when he is in a desert, by poison if he is in his residence, 
by frightful crocodiles or persons moving in water if he has taken a plunge in 
water, or (kill him) as he is coming out of his quarters set on fire. 

29 He should overreach the enemy, clinging to the places mentioned, 
by forcing him out through trickery and by secret practices oir by using 
one of the secret tricks. 


21 mihketa is. a signal fixed with the weak king before the night attack. — bri^ful!^ ; 
tlie subject seems to be the so-called desertenii from the weak Idng* We must suppose them 
to be somew'here else in the enemy’s kingdom, probably in the capital, Wlien they cry 
lahdhufh the enemy may be expected to give up the fight and return to the kingdom 

to k^ave it. 

28 stambkavdta seems to mean a hedge or fence made of tree-stems. 24 gUdha* 
\fuddha i» not the same as kutayuddha ( 10 , 8 ). It is murder pure and simple. 25 Some mss. 
show stambhavand- here for stmnbkavdid- (Cs), The latter may be preferred in view of s. 28. 
— kfia^jam: cf. 10.4.8. 26 It seems that seiubandhabheda is to bo construed with nadU 
mra$ and iatdka though vega is conceivable of a river even without a dam breaking. 27 
yogdgnidhUma : see 14.1.4-14. 28 nidiidna is little more than ‘ residence, abode * 5 ‘ store¬ 
house ’ or ‘ treasure-house ’ seems leas likely. — udahacarai^ih ; see 18.1.8-5 for ways of 
moving in w ater. 

29 yogavdrmm is described in 18.2 below. — yoga refers to the yogdtimmMdm 
of the next Chapter (Cs). — yogendnyatamena v& : tlds yoga would seem to refer to the tricks 
described in this Chapter. nktdm bhitmim iveems to refer to mmkata etc. of a. 28, per¬ 
haps also to ss. 23 ff. 
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SECTION 108 OVER-REACHIMG (THE ENEMY) BY TRICKERY 
SECTION 169 OYER-REACHIKG (THE ENEMY) BY FORCE 


SECTION iro VICTORY OF THE SINGLE KING 

1 On the occasion of a festival in honour of a deity, (there may be) many 
places for the enemy’s coming to worship because of his devotion. 2 In those 
places, he should practise secret tricks on him. 8 When he has entered the 
temple, he should cause a concealed wall or a huge stone to fall on him by the 
release of a mechanism. 4 Or, he should cause to be dropped down on him 
a shower of stories and weapons from an upper chamber, or a door panel 
thrown down or a door-bar placed in a wall and fixed at one end, 5 Or, he 
should cause the image, the banner and the weapons of the deity to fall upon 
him. 6 Or, in the places where he stays, sits or moves about, he should 
cause poison to be used along with the cow-dimg smearing or with the scented 
water used for sprinkling on the floor, or with the offering of flowers and fra¬ 
grant powder. 7 Or, he should carry over to him poisonous smoke concealed 
by perfume. 8 Or, he should make him drop down, by the release of a pin, 
into a well with spikes or a pit, underneath the bed or seat, where the floor is 
fixed by a mechanism. 

9 Or, when the enemy has come near, he should carry over (into the fort) 
persons capable of withstanding a siege from the countryside. 10 And 
from the fort he should remove those incapable of withstanding a siege or send 
them to the enemy’s territory which is easily recoverable. 11 And he should 
place the country people in one place in a mountain fort, a forest fort or a 
river fort, or in regions separated by forests, in cliarge of a son or a brother. 

12.5 t • 

The tliree f^tions closely inter-related and there is no clour demarcation line bet¬ 
ween them; at mosUilfe can say that the third begins at s. 48. eka in ekavijayah refers to 
the king being ^lone,%ith his fort in the enemy’s possession. 

1 Mvaifjydymh yairdydm : Gs Meyer have *on the occasion of the worship of a deity 
or of a festival ’; however, in the absence Of a ca or a vd, a single idea would appear better. 
— pujdgama* is proposed for pUjydgama- ; pdjya in the latter is little likely. — t/m/c- 
Utafi : Moyer construes this word with the next ». That wems less happy. 2 ubjayet : 
Cs pa^phrases by prasdrayei ‘ should spread ’. Cf- s. 15 below^ 6 pti^acurna- ; these 
would be offered as praaddet to the enemy. 7 For poisonous smoke, cf. 14.1.9-14. 8 
yantrahiMdhaialam : the teda is the floor of the room ; it sinks down when the pin is removed, 
and tJie bed or se at topples down into the well full of spikes. 

0 amrodhaksfifnafn: Cs has * people from the enemy’s country who are fit to be put in 
confinement’; that appears very strange. 10 anavarodhak^amam etc.: the explanation 
lii Cs ‘shciild set free these net deserving to be confined, yet confined by the enemy ’ is still 
more strange. Can the w eak king be supposed to bring about the release of such men w hen 
the enemy is drawing near? — pmlyddeyametc .: this is hisownland,nowin enemy occupa- 
ticn, which he hopes to recover later. 11 puifoJbhfdtr -: these are those of the weak king. 
Cs, however, understands the enemy’s son etc. being placed in charge of his teiritory 
after dividing it. Would the weak king be able to do so ? Cs is on a wrong track. The 
idea here is of preparing for a siege. 
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TL‘2 Reasons for entreiiehing oneself in a fort have been explained in ‘ the 
conduct of one surrendering with troops ^ 

18 He should cause grass and wood to be burnt up to one yojana (all 
Toimd the fort). I4f And he should cause waters to be spoiled and to flow* 
away. 15 And he should place wells, concealed pits and barbed wires 
outside, 

10 Making an underground passage with many openings up to the 
enemy’s camp, he should cause the chiefs of stores to be carried away, or the 
enemy (himself), 17 Or, if an underground passage is made by the enemy, 
he should cause the moat to be dug deeper till its water reaches the passage, 
or a W’ell-shed along the rampart. 18 In suspected places, he should cause 
to be placed jai's of water or bell-metal vessels, in order to find out any digging 
done there. Ifi Wlicu the underground passage is known, he should cause 
a counter-passage to be dug. 20 Breaking it in the middle, he should let in 
smoke or water. 

21 Or, making arrangements for the defence of the fort, and appointing 
a kinsman (as regent) il^ the base, he should go in the direction opposite to 
that of the (enemy), or where he might be united with allies, kinsmen or forest 
chiefs or with great enemies and traitors of the enemy, or where, by going there, 
he might be able to separate him from his allies or to attack him in the rear or 
cause his kingdom to be seized or to prevent his supplies, reinforcements and 
foraging raids, or from where he might be able to strike at him with a foul 
throw like a gambler, or from where his kingdom may be protected or he might 
be able to strengthen the base. 22 Or, he should go there where he might 
be able to secure desirable peace. 

28 Or, those who have left (the fort) with him should send (word) to the 
(enemy), ‘ This enemy of yours has fallen in our hands; on the pretext of 
(the purchase of) a commodity or of (doing) injury, send money and a strong 

12 avarodha- is found here as in s. 9. However, since the title of the 119th Section has 
ujiarodhahetavah, we sliould retain uparodha- here. The hetu9 are enumerated in 7.15.12. 

15 kupuMtdvapdta- etc.: cf. 2.8.15 and 10.1.12. ubjayct: see s. 2. 

18 nicayamukkydn ‘chiefs of stores’ is not very satisfactory. Perhaps ‘supplies 
(nicaya) and army-chiefs (wwAAg/a) ’ is meant; btit then the cempound w ould be unusual. 
Cs has uir«g/«w«M|/dn ^chief inspecting effieem’ which is little better. IT ndakantildm 
‘ ending in water ’ implies water reaching tiowii to the and flcodingit. — kUpa- 

: i.e., a well is to be dug for flooding the passage, i'd/d i« imuMial with ktipa. 18 
Icyakutnbhdn is proposed for aioyakumhhdn ; since kdimyabhdnddni may be supposed to 
contain no -water, indicating only by their vibrations if digging is going cn, atoyakumbhaB 
would not materially differ from them. The %vater in the ioyahvmhhm may be supposed to 
indicate digging by its movement or by spilling over. 20 tnodhye hhitix>d: the enemy’s 
tunnel is breached and then flooded, 

21 twii/e, i.e., in the fort, dhsikavml apak^ep^i^ ‘ with a foul throw like a gambler 

This is not very satisfactory; but that appears to be the only meaning possibly. Mtyer’* 
suggested a^ikapddnpak§€pei;ia ‘ by throwijig stones and trees ’is quite fanciful. 

28 pa'pyam : the idea is that the weak king, who is supposed to be held in custody by 
lus associates, is offered to the besieging king for a price, as a conmiodity forsale. For the 
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to which we should hand him over, bound or killed.’ 24 When he 
agrees, he should appropriate the money and the strong force. 

25 Or, the commander of a frontier fort, by offering the surrender of the 
fort, should get a part of the (enemy’s) troops inside and destroy them when 
full of trust. 

26 Or, (the regent) should invite a division of the enemy’s army to 
destroy the country people stationed in one place. 27 Taking it to the 
enclosed region, he should destroy it when full of trust. 

28 Or, an agent posing as a friend should send (word) to the besieger, 
‘ In this fort, grains, fats, sugar or salt is exhausted; (new stocks of) it will 
come in at this place and time; seize it.’ 29 Then treasonable, alien or 
forest troops should bring in poisoned grains, fats, sugar or salt, or others 
condemned to death (should bring it in). 80 By that is explained the 
seizure of all goods and supplies. 

31 Or, making peace, he should give him a part of the (tribute-) money, 
the rest after a long delay. 82 Then he should cause his fortifications to be 
weakened. 88 Or, he should strike with fire, poison or weapon. 84 Or^ 
he should favour those of his feyourites who (come to) receive the money. 

85 Or, if quite exhausted, he should surrender the fort to him and 
depart. 80 He should go out by an underground passage or an opening in 
the rampart, breaking through the side, 

87 * Making a sudden assault at night, he should remain if successful; 
if not successful he should go out by some stratagem. 88 In the disguise of 
a heretical monk, he should go out with a Small retinue. 89 Or, he should be 
carried out decked as a corpse by secret agents. 40 Or, wearing a woman’s 
garb, he should follow a funeral procession. 41 Or, (he should go away) 

idea, cf. 8.2.8 etc. The Mrapya attod for represents this price. The army is asked for 
ostensibly for taking charge of the ^eak king and to fight if the latter’s troops oifer 
any resistance. 

26 balaikade^mn aiintya : these come in to take over the surrendered fort, 

26 dvoJiajfet : the subject would be the son or the brother of s. li, who is in charge of 
the people and is a sort of a regent in the place. 27 €waruddk<xde^€im i this apparently refers 
to the region to which the people have been taken, as in s. 11. 

28 bdfiffa is the king outside the fort who has laid siege to it, 29 dH^dtniirdfctvikd]^: 
these, if caught by tlie enemy, would not be a source of worry to the besieged king. 

82 raksdvidkdndni ; these are arrangements for the defence of his kingdom by the 
enemy. — avasrdvayeti of. 9.4.8. 84 hiTavy^y^tfdHgrdfdttah: Cs has ‘who are used to 
receiving bribes * with anv^fhiady&t as ‘ should give a bribe (so that they may strike at tlieir 
master) *. This is little likely, hiruftya is the stipulated tribute which the valfGhhm come 
to receive ; the bribe is given so that they may go back without the tribute. 

86 ktik^pradaretia etc.: apparently, the enemy troops are mainly concentrated at the 
gates for entering the fort, so that an escape through a liolein the side of tlie ^vall would not 
be noticed. 

87 pdr^vena * by the sidf i e., by a stratagem or trick to be presently described (Cs). 
88 For this and tlie following tri<k:s, cf. 7.17.60-62 and 44. 41 The stop after amsrjya 
is as proposed by Meyer; Cs reads ss. 41-42 ^ one. It is doubtful, however, if the two ideas, 
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behind poisoned food and drink on occasions of offerings to gods, obse¬ 
quial rites or festivals, 

42 After making secret instigations, he should come out with apparently 
treasonable troops and strike with the concealed army. 

43 Or, if his fort is thus sei 2 ed, he should, after setting up a sanctuary 
with plenty of food to eat, remain concealed in a hollow inside the image of 
the deity or in a hollow wall or in an underground chamber endowed with 
the image of a deity. 44 When (things are) forgotten, he should enter the 
king’s chamber at night by an underground passage and kill the sleeping enemy. 
45 Or, loosening something that can be loosened by a mechanism, he should 
make it fall down (on him). 40 Gr, as the enemy is sleeping in a house 
Smeared with a poisonous fire-mixture or in a lac-house, he should set it on fire. 
47 Or, when the (enemy) is careless in a place of recreation in a pleasure park 
or other recreation grouixds, assassins, entering through underground chambers 
or tunnels or hollow walls, should slay him, or those employed in secret service 
(should do so) by poison. 48 Or, when he is sleeping in a secluded place, 
female secret agents should drop on him serpents or poisonous fire and smoke. 

49 Or, when an occasion arises, he should, moving about secretly, use 
everything that may be possible against the enemy staying in the palace, 50 
Then he should go away in a secret manner, and give signals to his own men. 

51 Calling by signals of drums door-keepers, eunuchs and others 
secretly employed with the enemy, he should get the rest of the enemies 
killed. 

Herewith ends the Twelfth Book of the ArtliaMstra of Kaufilya 
‘ CONCEilNINO THK WuAKKll KiNG ’ 


leaving poisoned food and attacking witha concealed army can be combined. After cufisryj/a, 
we should supply nirguccheU For this idea, of. 7.17,44. The king wortld allow the poisoned 
food to fall into the hands of enemy troops who come in, while he makes good hisescape. 

42 The idea seems to be that secret agents assure the enemy that the army of the weak 
king is dti^a ; the officers, in fact, ai*e in touch with the enemy, pretending to be traitors. 
When he comes out for the attack with these supposed traitors, the enemy thinks that the 
troops w ill desert and come over to him; as he is negligent in view of this expectation, the 
troops, finn in loyalty, overwhelm him. gUdhaminyah seems to mean that the army is 
concealed in the appearamie of An army concealed somewhere outside the fort 

is conceivable, but does not appear very liloely. 

48 prdiyaprdsam seems intended as an adjective to caHyam. The expression is awk¬ 
ward. As two words it could mean ‘ having eaten food ’ which is haidly likely. — daimta- 
praUmdehidram : of. 18.1.8. The image must be assumed to be fairly big, w ith openings for 
ventilation. — gH^habMUim * a hollow wall ’ in the palace itself. —• dmvaUipratiwd- etc. 
the cellar has the image of a deity covering its entrance, so that its existence is not suspe¬ 
cted by the enemy occupying the palace. Cf. 1.2P.2. 45 yantravi^le^amm : a substantive 
such as kapdtem or parigham is to be lunderstood. 48 amlipUimgrJiam as wellas^a/ifgfAo^n 
would be prepared before leaving the palace. 

50 apagaechet : the reason for this is not obvious, perhaps to escape being regarded as 
a murderer. It is possible that dgacchet was the original reading. •— smjanasawj^dm ; 
the signals are fixed with his own men in the palace, who continue in service with the 
occupying enemy. 

51 pare is from Cs ; paradfyof tlie mss. is unlikely . Similarly, ghdluyet from Cs is pre¬ 
ferable to kdrayet In any case, Meyer’s * should make (kdrayet) only a few' enemies left 
(dni^acrhe^dtit) ” is hardly possible* 


Book Thirteen 
MEANS OF TAKING A FORT 
CHAPTER ONE 

SECTION in INSTIGATION TO SEDITION 

1 The conqueror, desirous of capturing the enemy’s (fortified) town, 
should fill his own side with enthusiasm and fill the enemy’s side with teiTor, 
by getting his omniscience and association with divinities proclaimed. 

2 The proclamation of ommscience, however, (is to be made thus): 
after ascertaining secret information from their houses, communicating it to 
the chiefs; after finding out through spies used in suppression of criminals, 
bringing to light traitons to the king ; announcing a request or a present (about 
to be made) through unnoticed signs and other things according to the science 
of association ; (showing) knowledge of news from foreign lands on the same 
day through a domestic pigeon carrying a sealed communication. 

3 The proclamation of association with divinities, however, (should be 
ari’anged thus): conversing with and worshipping agents appearing as deities 
in fire-sanctuaries, who have entered the hollow images of deities in fire- 
sanctuaries by an underground passage; or, conversing with and worshipping 
agents appearing as Nagas or Varu^a risen from the water; showing a row of 
fires at night inside water by placing a container with sea-sand ; standing on 
a boat held down by slings containing stones ; application to the nose of 

Cj (on 1.1.15) says ‘ lamhlia for is a wrong form grammatically.’ — The capture 
of enemy forts is recommended mostly tlxrough stratagems. 

18.1 

1 ^rdma itjfers to the dufga or the fortified capital. The reference to pdragrdmika yoga 
in 1,18.10 and 9.8.18 and to the p&rcigmmika Section in 5.1.8 is clearly to dot ails found in 
this Book. -— ftarvajfia'* stands i'or smmjMiva-, as elsewhere. 

2 pratyddesah ‘communicating’; for this sense of the root, cf. 1.11.8, also 4.5.14. 

-avagammais, proposed ior-dgamefm or-apagamma of the mss. For the sense ‘know¬ 
ing, finding out,’ avagama is clearly preferable- -— vijMpyopdyana- seems to contain two 
ideas ‘a request to be made (mjndpya) and presents to be given {updyanay It could 
hardly mean *a present about to be offered {vijftdpya)^ (Cs) or ‘information (updyana) 
yet to be communicated to the king {vijMpyay (Meyei’). ^ For sammrgavidydf see 1.12.1. 
adr$ta is to be construed with samjfi&y in the sense of ‘ not noticed by others rr- grhaha’^ 
poienu : this would be sent by agents w orking in foreign lands. 

8 agmcaityadaivaiapfCUimd is clearly an image of the fire-god in a ten\ple dedicated to 
him. The image must be assumed to be fairly big to accommodate a human being inside. — 
-/*an»iG- in the mss. for-wuna- is an obvious corruption. —• smmdtmdluMkokm is not 
clear. Cs has ‘ bags of sand with their mouths sewn up ’; how these are to produce fire in 
water is not explained. 14.2.86 states that sanmdmphma smeared with oil floats on water 
and burns. Perhaps that is meant here, though the words contain no reference to it. Ma 
seems to mean * container ’; -M&n in the plural might have been expected to create the 
illusion of ngw/wd/fl. is strange withl>o«h'. T^rhapg some aquatic animal is meant; 
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a hundi’ed times with the eiitmils of a spotted deer or the fats of 
embs, crocodiles, dolphins and otters, td a person whose head without the 
nose is covered with water-bladder or an ernbryo-c^overing. 4 With that, 
the group of noct urnal creatures mo ves about. 5 These are ways of movmg 
in water. 0 Through them (there is) use of speech by Varnna or by Nfiga 
maidens and conversation (with them, and) the emitting of fire and smoke 
from the mouth on occasions of anger^ 

7 Soothsayers, interpreters of omens, astrologers, reciters of Purarias, 
seers, and secret agents, those who have helped and those who have witnessed 
it, should broadcast that (power) of the (king) in his own territory. 8 In 
the enemy’s territoi'y, they should speak about his meeting with divinities and 
the acquisiton of a treasury and army from a divinp. source. 9 And when 
interpreting questions to deities, omens, crows’ flight, the science of the body, 
dreams and utterances of animals and birds, they should predict victory for 
him, the reverse of it for the enemy. 10 And they should point to a meteor 
in the enemy’s constellation with a beat of drum. 

11 Agents working as envoys, speaking to the chiefs of the enemy out 
of friendship, should tell them of the king’s high regard for them, of the 
strengthening of his own party and the deterioration of the enemy’s party, 
12 Tliey shotdd tell ministers and soldiers of the same well-being and security 
(as before). Ifl He should show consideration for them in calamities and on 
festive occasions, and honour their children. 

iulahmi of 14.S.G7 is possible,but not certain. — ^irirngii^umflsahiis. fiUo an odd expression. 
What scemsmeant is that the head is covered, leaving the nose out (to make it appear bio z* 
ing)r * With the nose covered along with the head * (Cs) eould hardly liave been meant. 
As nastah pfo^yogah is obviously to be Constnied with this expression, the genJti\o would 
have been better; or should we read -nasah (in the genitive singular from was ‘nose ’) ? 
•vmuhhir vU i the i>d apparently shows the option between prsaianira and the vmd of the 
various animals. — tailcm : we expect the instrumental, since it is this oil applic<l to the 
nose that will apparently make it glow . The whole clause appears ICosely constructed. 
5 udakacarapmi moving in w ater or on the surface of water. 6 agnidfidmoisargah 
as described in 14.2.84. 

7 sMvyakardh, i.e,, those who have helped him in manipulating these tricks. 9 
vayasa is ‘ crows’ flight ’ rather than their cries. * angmUyd : see 1.12.1. 10 mdundu- 
bhim cannot be included in s. 0 (as is done in Cs), as fortune-telling with drum-beats does 
not appear likely, — ulfcdm: this is managed artificially as in 14.2.S0. jparasj/n 
naksatre i.e., when the moon is in the birth constellation of the enemy. 

11 svdmisatkdram, i.e., regard felt by the for the particular mukhya of the 

enemy; it can hardly mean * honour done to the diJto-agent (dcsciribed so as to tempt the 
tnykhya) ’ (Cs), svupak^abalilUihdfMim t this and the follow ing expression are construed in 
Cs with tulyayogak^ewuiin in the next s., the explanation being ‘ should declare svapaksubuld” 
dhdna and pampak^aprafighdta as leading to a gain and security (yogakseina) for ministers 
and soldiers, equal to that of the king himself (tulymn, i .e., rdjm samdmm) This i s hardly 
satisfactory, particularly tlie equality witJvthe king. Meyer understands by iulya the same 
prosperity for ministers and soldiers, which w oiild hardly tempt the muhhyas, 'udya seems 
to refer to the same position as now en joyed by them, though it must be confessed that this 
by itself would hardly be a sufficient temptation to change sides. 18 apaiyapUjamm : 
according to Cs, this is done after the death of tlm tniMya. This is unlikely; the vijig^sti 
w ould not be i nterested i n their children for their own sake. Honouring the children is only 
a means of winning over the father. 
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14 In that way he should stir up the enemy’s party (against him) as 
explained before, 15 And we shall explain further. 16 (He should stir 
up) the diligent by (speaking of) the ordinary donkey; the leaders of the army, 
by the sti(;k and the striking of the branch; those frightened, by the ram 
(strayed) from the herd; those insulted, by a shower of thunder-bolts ; those 
with hopes frustrated, by the cane bearing no fruit, balls of riee to crows and 
the cloud created by magic ; those receiving the reward of honoiir, by decora¬ 
tion of a disliked wife by one who hates ; those secretly put to test, by the 
tiger-skiti and the death-trap; those who constantly oblige, by the eating of 
the pllw-fniit, the hail, the female camel and churning of the she-donkey’s 
milk. 

17 Those who agree (to desert), he should endow with money and honoim 
18 And in their difficulties regarding goods and food, he should favour them 
with gifts of goods and food. 19 In the case of those not accepting (these), 
they should bring ornaments to their women and children, 

20 And on occasions of famine, or troubles by robbers or forest tribes, 
secret agents, stirring up the citizens and the country people, should say, 
^ Let us ask the king for help ; if we do not get help, let us go elsewhere.’ 

21 When, saying ‘ All right they agree, help should be given to 
them by the grant of goods and grains. Thus there is this great miracle 
of secret instigation. 


14 purastdty i.e,,in 1.14.6 ff. 16 sadhaTaT^c^ardahlmuif i.e., by comparing thorn with a 
donkey thatlaboum without getting adequate compensation. —^ lahufcMkhdimmiubhydnh 
i.e., comparing them to a stick which strikes a branch so that others may got the fruits; so 
a general fights so that the king may enjoy himself. — kuUdif^Mna ; cf. 12.1.7 ; the suggtjs- 
tion is, like such a ram, he may be caught any time and killed. implying 

that an insult is like a thunder-bolt. tnduUm amkeMm, i.e., by compai-ing the enemy 
king with a reed that promises hut does not bear fniit. — i.e., by cemparing 

what is given by the king with an offering to a crow, suggesting its meagreneiss as well m 
contempt for the recipient. Cs understands ‘ or, a nun eatable lump of iron %• 

tlmt is very doubtful. kaitavajameghem : by comparing the king with a magic cloud 
from whioh there is no rain. dwbhagdlamkdr€i(U^dve 9 imti (this last is fmmCs for Hi) 

The king is compared to a husband who dislikes his wife and yet provides her with orna¬ 
ments etc.; dveai'^d describes the king or the husband, the other reading would 

describe the mukhyas, who would also appear as atipujdphaidn. But if they are already 
full of hate for the king> no instigation would bo necessary in their case. alto 

appears doubtful. The explanation in Cs ‘ those hcncured by the king, by speaking of 
the gift {alafiikdra) being defective (durhhaga) or that the king is displeased (dve^irid)^ is 
however, quite imlikely. durbhagdis contrasted w ith subhagd of 8.4.24 etc. Cf. ‘ durbhagd 
jftaiismharahUd^ (Trikh'Q^^^em), — jjgd^/amcariwond, i.e., suggesting that the king is fern- 
cions like a tiger. —- upchiidn: tins has reference to the tijpodftds of 1.10. pihwikhd^ 
danenA r pilu is a kind of fruit which apparently provides no nourishment, but is only a 
souice of trouble; so is upakOra conferred on this king, -r- karahd * hail ’ is understood as 
a kind of bitter vegetable in Cs, as a water-jug by Meyer. A haihstone may signify harm- 
fulness or uselessness. this also is a kind of bitter plant, according to Cs. One 

may understand the female camel as being useless for puiposc s of hulk. gartkdfM- etc. 
apparently signifies great e ffort with no return. >- dhTUVOj)akdrinabiB an emendation from 
M^er. dhfuvdpakdrii^ah " constantly doing harm " seems little lii»ly in the context. 

18 e/iidra clearly refers to want or lack of the things mentioned. 

2X parigralm seems to have the debse of * favouring V i.e., granting or giving. 
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1 An ascetic with shaven head or with matted locks, living in a mountain 
cave, (and) declaring himself to be four hundred years old, should stay in the 
vicinity of the city with plenty of disciples with matted locks. 2 And his 
disciples, approaching with roots and fruits, shoiild induce the ministers and 
the king to pay a visit to the holy master. 3 And, visited by the king, he 
should speak of identification marks of former kings and their countries, 
(adding), ‘ When every one hundred years of my life are completed, I enter 
fire and become a child again; so here in your presence, 1 shall enter fire for 
the fourth time; you have necessarily to be honoured by me; choose three 
boons.^ 4 When he agrees, he should say, ^ You should stay here with sons 
and wife for seven nights, after arranging a festival with shows.* 5 He 
should attack him while he is staying there, 

6 Or, an agent appearing as a seer of underground objects, with shaven 
head or with matted hair, having plenty of disciples with matted hair, should 
place in an ant-hill a bamboo-strip smeared with goafs blood, after smearing 
it with gold powder, in order that ants may follow it, or (place there) a hollow 
tube of gold. T Then a secret agent should tell the king, ‘ TIxat lioly man 
knows a flowering treasure-trove.* S Questioned by the king^ he should say, 
‘Yes/ and point out that proof, or after placing more money in the earth. 
9 And he should say to him, ‘ This treasure-trove, guarded by a cobra, can 
be obtained through worshipt* 10 When he agrees, * for seven nights ’ and 
so on as before. 

11 Or, as an agent appearing as a seer of underground objects, with his 
body enveloped in a burning fire at night, is staying in a solitary place, secret 

18.2 

vOmam ‘ emptying * refers to forcing the enemy king out of his fort and then getting him 
kiUed. Meyer understands ‘ emptying ’ to imply weakening of the king. But vmmna 
refeis to movement from one place to another; ch 2.1.1. xfHwumu is the causal of that. 

I is the enemy’s capital. 3 : these are, of course, learnt fronri 

history.. <— hhavan manaffltavyah is from Cs; hhuv&naiui^it(mfah of the mas. is an obvious 
corruption. St xwaskmdviii .; the subject is the 

6 sihdniM, the context shows, seemff to mean one who is able to see what is undei> 
ground in any particular place ; the usual meaning of a divisional ojfiftcer is out of 

the qiieation. Russ, hm sthmika * one who constantly stays in one place.’ — bastaionita^ 
i s from Cs for the unlikely of the in.ss. — upajihvikdnmaraiidiriham: appar^tly 

the ants would be attracted by the goat’s blood and their presence may be regarded as an 
indication of a treasure-trove there. It is however, quite likely that the absence of ants 
would indicate tlie presence of a cobra and the treasure guarded by him and that the goat’s 
blood is in order to drive away ants. For this ’(ijmsmaTx&iiham would have to be read. 7 
puspitnm nidhim i On the strength of parallels from other folk-tales, Meyer thinks that a 
lightis supposed to appear at the place,indicating that the tava sure is flowering, i.e., shooting 
foftli and growing, the flower being the ialdku or ndlikd* 3 hhiiyo hira^yafnddhdya ; 
this may be in place of or in addition to the iaUlkd or ndlxM of s. 6. 10 mmdnarn, i.e., 
as in ss. 4-5. 

II tejandgniis described in 142.18-26. kramdbhinltam : * faithin whom is gradually 
created ’; the meaning is slightly different from that in 11.1.6 and 12.2,10. — sdmedhikah : 

cf. 1.11.16. 



miST/iy 





shovild say to the king after making him gradually entertain faith 
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(in him), ‘That holy man is able to secure prosperity.’ 12 Promising to 
ensure what object the king were to ask for, (the seer should say), ‘ for seven 
nights’ and so on as before. 

13 Or, an'agent appearing as a holy man should tempt the king with 
magical lores, 14 ‘ What object the king ’ and so on as before. 

15 Or, an agent appearing as a holy man, finding shelter in (the temple 
of) an honoured deity of the country, should, by frequent festivities, win over 


the chiefs among the constituents and gradually overreach the king. 


16 Or, as an agent appearing as an ascetic with matted locks, all white, 
is staying in water, with means of getting away to an xmdergroxmd tunnel or 
chamber under the bank, secret agents should tell the king, after gradually 
making him believe, that he is Varuna or the King of N%as. 17 ‘ What 
object the king ’ and so on as before. 

18 Or, an agent appearing as a holy man, living on the border of the 
country, should induce the king to have a sight of the enemy, 19 When he 
agrees, he should make an effigy and invoke the enemy, and should kill the 
king^ in a secluded spot, 

20 Agents appearing as traders, coming with horses for sale, should 
invite the king to purchase or receive horses as a gift, and kill him while 
engrossed in inspecting the goods or when mingled with horses and should 
strike with the horses, 

21 Or, assassins, climbing a sacred tree near the city at night-time and 
blowing into jars through stalks or meds, should say indistinctly, ‘ We shall 
eat the liesh of the king or the chiefs; let worship be off‘ered to us.’ 22 Agents 
appearing as interpreters of omens and astrologers should make that (utterance) 
of theirs known. 

15 abhyarhiiihn^ i.e,, worshipped by all the people there. abhisamvas^ ; making 
them stay with him and thus creating confidence in him. Ch mfhvdsya 5.1.19 ; 11.1.40. 

16 tatasurungu- from Cs is clearly neeesary ; ttidasurungd-' of the mss. conveys little 
sense. 

18 mtnulariandya i the darsmia is for working on his effigy for black magic. 19 
himham i»the enemy’s efligy, and dvdhay^itDd refers to ‘ invoking ’ the enemy to come and be 
present in the effigy. It is this ‘presence’ that is apparently to beheld responsible for 
the death of the king. Cs has ‘ giving a sign (bimha) and bringing in the enemy 
(in person) It is doubtful if the>y/gf«u is intende<i to be bi*ought face to face with 
the enemy. 

20 parjiyapdyammmiUam i two separate purposes, sale and gift, are intended. 
aitmtH ca prahureytih ; after hilling him themselves, thjey get him trampled upon by horses, 
so that h?s death would appear as being due to a stampede of horses. 

21 caiiyfmif i.e., cailyavrk^am. *. ndlin vd vidntdni : the nd is misplaced; it should 

have come after xfiduUmi, The idea seems to be to muffle the voice by blow ing thmugh 
hollow reeds into jin's, so that it would sound as the voice of a spirit. Cs, reading vidaldni, 
bas ‘by burning as incen se (dhimmitah) grain-stall s (ndlin) and splinters of wood {vUtaldf<i)\ 
It is doubtful if incense-smoke can be supposed to be created by spirits. Meyer suggests 
Dddmfantdh in place of vd splaying on the ree^ls in the pots or blowing into rattan-sticks 
This does not seem meant. 22 After this, sonae rite is recommended to the enemy, dxiring 
the course of wdiich he is to be murdered. See ss. 83-34 below. 
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Or, agents appearing as N%as, with their bodies smeared with 
Iriung oil, should, at night-time, pound together iron clubs and pestles in a 
holy lake or in the middle of a tank and utter in the same way, 

24 Or, agents robed in the skins of bears, giving out fire and smoke 
(from the mouths), and having the appearance of Raksasas, should go three 
times left-wise round the citj^ and utter in the same way, in the intervals 
between the cries of dogs and jackals. 

25 Or, making the image of a deity in a sanctuary burn at night with 
burning oil or with fire covered by a layer of mica, (agents) should utter in the 
same way. 20 Others should make that known. 

27 Or, with blood (of animals) they should cause an excessive flow (of 
blood) from honoured images of deities. 28 Then otliers should declare 
defeat in battle in consequence of the flow of the blood'of the deity. 

29 Or, on the nights of the month’^s junctures, they should rK>int out a 
sanctuary in a prominent part of the cemetary UvS with men eaten standiiig. 
80 Thereafter an agent appearing as a Raksasa should demand the offering 
of a human being. 81 And whoever, calling himself brave or some one else, 
were to come there to see, others should kill him with iron pestles, so that it 
would be known that he was killed by the Raksasas. 82 Those who have 
witnessed it and secret agents should report tliat miracle to the king. 88 
Then agents appearing as interpreters of omens and astrologers should prescribe 
pacificatory and expiatory rites (adding), ‘ Otherwise a great disaster will 
befall the king and the country.’ 84 ^Vhen he has agreed, they should say^ 
‘ In these (mauifestations), for seven nights the king himself should make 
offerings of oblations with mmtras on each single day.’ 85 Then as before. 

86 Or, showing these tricks practised on himself, he should overcome 
them, in order to convince the enemies. 87 Then he should employ the 
tricks (against them). 


28 as (iescribedin 14,2.28. 

24 agnidkUmoisafga from tlie mouthj as described in 14.2,84. apas^ivyani: sec 
1.20.4^ -.r- ,im^rgdlQ- is from Cs for ^ivdsfgdla-^: the latter nxay mean ‘female and male 
jackals *,• but the expression appears doubtful. The cries of the animals may be supposed 
to have bceii also imitated. 

25 abhrapatalficchammut agnind : Meyer thinks that the mere application of mica 
would make the image burn at night. But the wording presupposes an inflammatory 
substance covei-ed by mica. 

29 mnMirdtrim, i.e., full moon and new moon nigbts, particularly the latter, —- 
ilfdhmbhah^tair * eaten upright ’, i .e., eaten while they are alive, as in Meyer. Cs has ‘ with 
the upper part of the body eaten ’ which appears less likely. 84 ete^^ i-efers to all the 
manifestations mentioned above in ss. 21 onwards. — • ekaika seems to rkier to hali or hnma 
on each one of the seven days, Meyer has * one single chant, offering and oblation, for seven 
days.* 

80 Pare^dm upadesdrihmi, i.e., to show to the enemy that the manifestations can be 
successfully overcome and so to induce him to take the same measures when the manifesta¬ 
tions are produced in his state, so tb at he could then be done away with* paresdm can hardly 
refer to hisown men, as Cs understands. It i s unlikel>^hat the king w ould be teaching these 
tricks to his servants. Meyer proposes apadeidftham ‘ in order to have a pretext for using 
them against the enemies ’; that is not necessary at all. 
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by overcoming occult manifestations, he should replenish the 

treasury. 

39 Keepers of elephant forests should tempt the (enemy) fond of 
elephants Avitli an elephant possessed of auspicious marks. 40 When he 
agrees, they ^lould take him to a dense forest or a path allowing only one 
person to march at a time, and kill him, or carry him oiBf imprisoned. 41 By 
that is explained the (enemy) fond of hunting, 

42 Or, secret agents should tempt the (enemy) greedy of money or 
women with rich widows (or) women possessed of great beauty and youth, taken 
to him for the sake of inheritance or deposit. 43 When he agrees, they should, 
concealed in ambush, kill him with w^eapon or poison at the time of the meeting. 

44 Or, on the occasions of his frequent visits to holy men, mendicants, 
images of deities in sanctuaries aiid stiipa&f assassinsy concealed in xinderground 
chambers or passages or inside hollow walls, should strike at the ehemy, 

45 In those places, in which the king himself is witnessing a dramatic 
show, or is enjoying himself in a festival or where he is sporting in water; 

46 On all occasions of speaking words of reproof and so on, during 
sacrifices and festive parties, during birth-rites, funeral rites and illnesses, 
on occasions of love, sorrow or fear ; 

47 Or, wheu at a festival of his own people he, being full of trust, 
becomes careless, or when he moves about without a guard, on a rainy 
day or in crowds ; 

48-40 A^’lien he has strayed from the route, or when there is a fire or 
wlien he has entered a place without any men in it, assassins, entering with 
packages of clothes, ornaments and flowers, with beds and seats, or with 
vessels Containing wine and food or with musical instruments, should 
strike at the enemy along with those employed there beforehand. 

88 This s. is repeated from 5.2.45 and is really out of place here. 

80 Cs rightly compares the capture of Udayana by Pradyota’s men. 

42 Aa it appears that women of great beauty and youth are to be distinguished from 
rich widows, it would be better to read the weS i-after parmmrflpaf/mwmMift instead of 
after d^yavidhavahhih. It is also possible, however, that paramOTupa- eti*. only further 
describes the rich w idow^s themselves. — ddyaniksepdrUmm is proposed as in 11,1.42 ; there 
is little doubt that ddydda * he|r ’ is unlikely, A vvodda with respect to ddya or nik^epa 
is meant. 43 saitraccharmdh is as proposed by Meyer; mth icchanmith of the ms.s. is little 
likely. is, in fact, a paraphrase of 

45 yah (in ydfi preki^dh) hm}ittle significance, ydfrdvihdre : Meyer thinks that we 
should read ^ira vihdre, since ydird as * festival ’ is not common in this text. But that is 
not correct. For ydtrMhdra, cf. 7,15.22 and for ydird 1.21.2B and 12.5.3. 

40 dhiguktyddim sarve^p4 >: Cs reads edfUktyddim Tqrtyem * on occasions of panegyrics 
and on ceremonial occasions.’ Meyer proposes rgnkiyddim ‘ on occasions when rts are 
recited.’ This is little likely. 

48 vipT€isthdne, i.e., when he has missed the road and is lost. 40 ahhigomh is an 
emendation from Meyer; nhkihaiaifi of the mss. implies that dnims would be beaten when 
killing the enemy, which wotdd be strange. And abhigaidtt is necessary in itself. — arim 
in the singular is also from Meyer ; that is in conformity with the singulars in the earlier 
clauses. 
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50 And in the same way as they may have entered on the occa« 
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sions for an ambush of the enemy, they should depart. Thus has been 
described the drawing out (of the enemy) by stratagems. 

CHjIPTER three 

SECTION ira EMPLOYMENT OF SECRET AGENTS 

1 He should make a trustworthy chief of a band (ostensibly) desert him. 

2 Finding shelter with the enemy, he should bring over helpmates and 
associates from his own country on the pretext of then* hieing his (own) party. 

3 Or, bringing about an influx of secret agents, he should, after securing the 
enemy’s consent, destioy a treasonable town of his master, or an army devoid 
of elephants and horses with treasonable officers^ or a (treasonable) ally in the 
rear (of his master), and should send word to the enemy. 4 Or, he should 
resort to a part of the country or a band or forest chiefs for obtaining help. 

5 Winning (the enemy’s) confidence he should send word to his master. 

6 Then the master, pretending (an expedition for) catching eleplxants or 
destruction of forest tribes, should attack secretly. 

7 By this are explained ministers and forest chiefs, 

8 After making friends with the enemy, he should dismiss (some) 
ministers. 9 They should send a request to his enemy, ‘ Propitiate the 
master for us.’ 10 He should upbraid the messenger whom he might send 
(with such a request), ‘ Your master is dividing me from the ministers ; you 
should not come here again.’ 11 Then he should make one minister desert 
him. 12 Finding shelter with the enemy, he should bring to the notice of 

50 dvi^aia^: Cs understands this as accusative plural construed with pram'^etfuh; 
that is not a happy constitictlon. It is obviously genitive singular to |Le construed with 
suUrahetubhih* These latter refer to the occasions enumerated in the preceding stanzas. 
/a/*atoa, i.e., with thephrids as in ss. 48-49, 


18.8 


1 l ere obviously refers to the sretfibala. ni^dtayet : cf. 9.6.85, That passage 

describes a similar stratagem. See also ss. 11 fit. below. 8 mahastyaioam da^dmd^fam : 
cf. 10.5.40. r- With dkrandam, we have to understand dU^a from the preceding. The 
object is two-fold, to get rid of the dU^m and at the same time to convince the enemy that 
he really has become hostile to his old master. 4 jampadaikadeMm etc.: this seems to 
mean thatinstead of attacking the dii^agfdmu etc. of his old ma^er, he goes to the country^* 
side of the enemy to raise troops for him. These troops would be under him, so that he is 
ill a position to get them destroyed by inviting a secret attack by his old master. Cs, how^- 
ever, understands the idea in this and the next s. as follows, *he should secretly go to the 
country etc, to receive them as helpmates for his Old master; when after receiving them he 
feels confldence in them, he should send them to his old master.’ Tliis is altogether uniikely. 
x>l^&sain the next s. refers to tl^e trust which the enemy would bo placing in the ‘ deserter 
not the latter’s confidence in tlie troops. And pre^ayet is as usual only ‘ should send word ’; 
cf.l2.5.28, also ss. 9,10,17 below". ^ Besides, it is unlikely that enemy’s men ore here intended 
to be won over to the vijigf^'s side. The idea hesre is that of preparing for a secret attack 
On the enemy. 6 gUdham em prahmet x the ‘ deserting * dreT^immhya would, of course, be. 
helping in this attack to destroy the enemy’s troops. 

8 avakfipeti cf 1.10.2. 10 $a yam from Cs is clearly necessary for miyam* 11 
athaikam etc.: for this stratagem, cf. 9,6.85-41, 12 yogdpasarpa seems to mean * agents 
who have turned traitors ’ to the vijigf^u. These and the and du?ya are brought 
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iiemy treacherous spies, the disaffected and the treasonable, who are weak, 
or robbers and forest chiefs who harass both (kingdoms). 18 Winning 
(thus) a position of trust, he should bring to his notice the offence of brave men 
(of the enemy, such as) a frontier officer or a forest chief ora leader of the army, 
saying, ‘ So and so is surely in league with your enemy.’ 14 Then after¬ 
wards he should get them killed through letters carried by men condemned to 
death. 

15 Or, he should get him destroyed by rousing the enemy with the use 
of armed forces. 

16 Or, by supporting the seducible party, he should make the king who 
is the enemy’s enemy do injury to himself and then should attack him. 17 
Then he should send word to the enemy, ‘ This enemy of yours is doing injury 
to me ; come, let us join forces and destroy hini; you will have a share in 
(his) land or money.’ 18 If he agrees and comes after honouring (these 
words), ht^should get him killed by the enemy in a sudden assault or in open 
battle. 19 Or, under the pretext of giving land or crowning his son or giving 
protection, in order to create confidence, he should get him seized. 20 Or, 
if he is unassailable, he should get him killed by silent punishment. 21 If 
he were to lend a force and not come himself, he should get it destroyed by 
his enemy. 22 Or, if be were to desire to march with troops, but not with 
tJie conqueror, even then he should get him destroyed by a squeezing from 
both sides. 28 Or, if, full of distrijct, he were to wish to march, each 
separately, or were desirous of seizing a part of the territory of the king against 
whom they are marching, even then he should get him killed by the enemy 
or by mobilising all his troops. 24 Or, wlien he is engaged in a fight with the 
enemy, he should get his base seized fi'om another direction by sending 
troops (there). 

2.5 Or, he should bargain with the ally with the (offer of the) enemy’s 
land, or with the enemy with the (offer of the) ally’s land. 26 Then making 
the ally do injury to himself when seeking to seize the enemy’s land, he should 
attack him and so on, all the tricks exactly as before. 

to the notice of tl\e enemy by the deserting am0tia in order to win Jus confidence. — aioAti- 
matah : the point seems to be that even if the enemy takes them in service, they will not 
be much use to him. — parasya upaharel can hardly mean ‘ should present to the enemy as 
helpmates’; it could not possibly apply to the staia and alavikn who harass both kingdoms. 
18 pratifra/ntm.TO^«gA«ais‘injwybybravemen,’i.e.,scmeoffeneeoftheirs. antapalaetc. 
illustrate pravlrapitrUM and Satruirfi samdhatte illustrates the upaghsta. 

1.5 dartdabalai-yavaMrena : of. 8.1.84,88. — Mrum seems to be the enemy’s enemy, 
though there is no astfa to show that. The ss. that follow illustrate this s. The enemy 
himself as the object of udyojya appears little likely in the eontext. 

16 krtyapakppagraha is the reason why the enemy’s enemy would be doing injury to 
the trijigtfu, who would then attack in retaliation. 17 parigr<t]ia^ ‘ allotment ’ or assign- 
nient of a share. 10 abhiviivasandrtham ; this is when be is not killed, but is successful 
in defeating his enemy. He is invited to receive the promised share of land or get his son 
crowned there and so on. 20 (Krifakyam refers primarily to the fort in which he is safe. 
22 ubhyata^ampidanena, i.e., between himself and the enemy’s enemy. 

2.5 ndiram: this is the oijigtftt’a ally as in Cs. 26 sarva em yogdh , i.e., those of 
ss. 17-24, substituting wte wiifrow for <e mfri in 17. 
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Or, he should help with troops the enemy, who has agreed, when 
he is seeking to seize the ally’s land. 28 Then he should overreach him, 
as he marches against the ally. 

29 Or, after taking remedial measures, he should show a calamity for 
himself, and rousing the enemy through the ally, should get him to attack 
himself, 30 Then he should destroy him by squeezing or, catching him alive, 
make an exchange of the kingdom (for his life). 

31 If, sheltered by the ally, the enemy were to wish to remain out of 
reach, he should get his base seized by a neighbouring prince and so on. 32 
Or, if he were to seek to protect it with troops, he should cause those to be 
destroyed. 

33 If the two were not to become estranged, he should quite openly 
bargain with each other’s land. 34 Then agents posing as friends or those 
in the pay of both should send messengers to one or the other, ‘ This king 
wants to seize your land, being in league with the enemy,’ 35 (If) one of 
them is filled with apprehension or anger, he should act as before. 

36 Or, he should banish chiefs of the fort or the country or the army, 
after proclaimixig the grounds for their being the seducible party. 37 They 
should overreach the enemy in a battle or a sudden assault or a siege or a 
oaiamity. 38 Or, they should bring about his estrangement from bis own 
groups. 39 They should get corroboration through letters carried by men 
condemned to death. 

40 Or, Secret agents appearing as hunters, remaining at the gates for 
the sale of meat, and given shelter by gate-keepers, should win the enemy’s 
confidence by informing him of the approach of dacoits two or three times, 
(then) getting their master’s army stationed in two places, one for destroying 
a town and the other for a sudden assault, should say to the enemies, ‘ A band 

29 tatah pratividhdnena of the mss. is not right, since tins trick is not connected with 
the pi'eceding as would he implied by tatah. — mitrei^a ; this again is the ally; 

he is to urge the enemy to attack the because of the pretended vyasana. 30 

sampidanem, i.e., between his ally and himself; cf. s. 22. 

31 diriUit}*. this is equivalent to mitrow the ally being that of the 

enemy. The latter has gone to the ally’s capital. — agrdhye * in a position where he 
cannot be captured *. might appear better asin 12.1.16. — trdtum: the ob ject 

is miilam. 

38 taUi i.e,, the enemy and his ally, -bhuntya in the instrum.ental is preferable 
to •hhilmydm ; cf. s, 2.5. 84 parasparam is not from the enemy to the ally and nice versa, 
but to tlie enemy or to the ally from third parties. — mUravyafijand uhhayavetanG vd : 
in view Of nd, two separate words are proposed in place of a single compound. 86 jdid- 
4ankdT08ah^%c. : wc have to supply with this, for the subject for cesteta invijig^uh, 

80 krtyapaksahetus are mentioned in 1.14, pravrdjayei : the banishment is for 
hoodw inking the enemy, w ho unsuspectingly gives them slielter. 8T avarodfia : cf. 12.6.9, 
10 . 88 : these w^ould be the enemy's own chiefs or officers, 

40 mCimsavikruyefia dvSIisthdh: apparently the hunters remained outside the gates 
to avoid duty. ^ grdmamdhe : one part of the vijigipi^s troops is assigned the task of ’ 
attacking a town (other than the durga) as dacoits, the other is intended for an assault on the 


»mST/fy. 
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»bbers is close by; there is a great din; let a large force come.’ 41 
Handing that over to the troops (of their master) meant for destroying the 
town and taking the other troops to the gates of the fort at night, (they) 
should say, ‘ The band of robber's is killed; the troops, successful in the expedi¬ 
tion, have come back; open the gate.’ 42 Or, those secretly employed there 
beforehand should open the gates. 43 Along with them they should strike. 

44 Or. ho should station in the enemy’s fort soldiers disguised as artisans, 

artists, heretical monks, actors and traders. 45 Agents appearing as house- 
holders should bring to them weapons and armours in carts carrjnng wood, 
grass, grains and other goods, or in flags and images of gods, 46 Tlien those 
disguised like them (should carry out) the slaughter of the unwary, the support- 
mg of sudden assault, or a strike in the rear, or should aunounee by the sound 
of conches and drums, ‘ Tlie (army of the enemy) has come in/ 47 They 

should open rampart-gates and towers, divide the enemy’s divisions or destrov 
them. ■ 

48 The carrying over of troops (into the enemy’s fort) is to be along with 
those moving in caravans or groups, with escorte, with those accompanying 
brides, with dealei-s in horses, with carriers of implements, with sellers or 
purchasers of grains, wi th those bearing the marks of monks and with envoys ; 
peace is to be made (during the period) for creating confidence. 

4S) These are secret agents for (outwitting) the king. 

.. Phwal has i n view the ofltcers in the enemy’s fort. 41 tad i e 

U large force^of the enemy. ~ nrpayim suggests absence of any fight, as the cnemv’e 
troops realise that they have been tricked. i/nrod.i.e,, that meant for the mnfkmda 

■nrni explanation in Cs is much beside the point and bristles with cliffllculties. Tiie 
•p^yuf/a vion is supposed to be that of tlie master (not of the enemy), &dmavndhe and 
are understood as ‘ for defending against an attack on the town and against an 

Cl « /i prafmaturnmtidnim the next s. are from Cs and are obviouslv 

be brought in vvith Cs 4G "2 
vyaajanSlit tad may refer to karu etc. .and grhapatikn. It is also possible that it hn^ 
reference to enemy troops, suggesting the putting on of tlieir miifomi. nrsihafal 1 rit! 

this htrpht s to be understood. In fact, the wbrds jttmnam - ... prsthniah do not seem to 
to belong to this s. and should preferably he lead at the beginning of the'next s In that 
ca.se tadvyanjam might rotor to pmting on the appearance of theL wliosfdmv h is to 
annoum® something to the sound of conches ete. Cs construes nromotomriiol eif ni 
‘should announce that pramaiUtvadha ou. has appeired ^ tbf rear ’ 'ThS 
is e^reniely douhtftiL - eg seems to show tho option 
47 IS prefei'itble to pdki in connection 'with the onikaHk 

48 mmikaiti ,: these nre escorts foi’ merchants etc. A tee is for • ..e 

2.10.18. Cs has Hhose who want protection on difhciiJt roads % treating it as an adWtive 
to the other srx elaui^s. That is quite unlikely. ^ ^kreirvikeirbHr vl in 
at tixe end, va seems to show the option betwecMi kretr and vikretp ^ dyutaih in the mss 
IS an obvious corruption. ~ (Mnapawm : cf. 7.14.24. C.s has ‘ carrvlig enemy tr^^ns 

I*'- 60 , strange armV that iSdXw 

it^lf to be led astray by bridal processions and grain merchants. — sdthdHkattrm ■ thi s i s 

while the soichei*f4 are being smuggled im » 
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50 Tliese same are agents for forest tribes, also those mentioned in ^ the 
suppression of criminals51 Secret agents should cause a herd of cattle 
or a caravan in the vicinity of a forest to be desti’oyed by robbers. 52 And 
making the food and drink placed there, in accordance with an agreement, 
mixed with a stupefying liquid, they should go away. 53 Then cowherds 
and traders should cause the robbers carrying loads of stolen goods to be 
attacked when the stupefying liquid is having its effect. 

54 Or, an agent appearing as an ascetic witli shaven head or with 
matted locks and posing as a devotee of god Samkarsam, should overreach 
(the forest mbbers) by using a stupefying liquid after holding a festival. 55 
Then he should make an attack. 

56 Or, an agent appearing as a vintner should overreach foresters by 
using a stupefying liquid on the occasion of the sale or presentation of wine 
during festivities in honour of gods or funeral rites or festive gatherings. 
57 Then he should make an attack. 

58 Or, after scattering in many groups the forest tribes that have 
come for plundering the town, he should destmy them. Thus secret 
agents for robbers have been described. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

SECTION 174 THE WORK OF LAYING SIEGE (TO A FORT) 

SECTION 175 STORMING (A FORT) 

1 The work of laying siege (to a fort) should be preceded by weakening 
(the eneiny). 

2 He should grant safety to the countryside as it may have been settled. 
8 He should induce those, who have risen, to settle down through favours 

51 apasarpdfi etc. ; the agents win the confidence of the robber-bands and get them 
to attack a caravan etc. At the same time they get the merchants etc. to agi-ee to poison 
their food etc. and lot it fall in the hands of the robbers, who world be partaldng of that, to 
their own cost, 53 apagaccheynh: the subject would be gopdlakamidehaMl^t rather than 
apasarpdh* It would be better to read goj)dlahavaidehakdh at the beginning of s. 52 instead 
of 8.53. 53 cor an and -Ihdrdn 1 ii the accusativeis nn emendation from Meyer; the accusa¬ 
tive is quite necessary, as object for 

54 Samkar^axmdaimtlyo is from Cs; -j/cgd at the end is a corruption. Saihkarsaua or 
Balarama is mpresented as fond of wine, which may be supposed to be freely used in a 
festival in his honour. — Both here and in s. 50, -j/ugma is read for -^ogdm or -yogdbh^m, 
in conformity with 1.18.9. q'here is no point in the use of the dual* 

50 npdyam * present ’ ratherthan ‘ bringingin (for sale) ’ (C«) or * arrival (of the vint¬ 
ner for sale)’(Meyer). Cf. 18.2.20 above. 

58 apmarpdh are principally agen ts who i ngratiate themselves w ith persons w hose ruin 
is to be brought about. 

18.4 

The two Sections are found in sa. 1-24 and 25-58 ; the last few ss. discuss the order in 
whitk conquest of lands should be made. 

1 karrfawfl- is described in ss. 0-7. 

2 from Cs is clearly the original reading. 3 nW/ntum : the rising is not in revolt 
against the conqueror, but only to get out of his way to make room for military operations. 







lemptions, excepting those who go away. 4 He should settle them on 
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land away from the battle-field or make them stay in one region. 5 For, 
there is no country without people and no kingdom without a country, says 
Kautilya. 

6 He should destroy the sowings or crops of one entrenched in an 
inaccessible fort, also his supplies and foraging raids. 

7 By cutting off foraging raids and supplies, also by destroying 
sowings and crops, by removing (from their place) and by secret murder, 
a deterioration of the constituents takes place. 

8 (When he thinks), ‘My troops are fully supplied with abundant and 
excellent grains, forest produce, machines, weapons^ armours, labourers and 
ropes ; the season is favourable (to me), unfavourable to the enemy ; (he is 
suffering from) a deterioration of his stores and fortifications through diseases 
and famine, there is weariness among his purchased troops and weariness 
among the ally’s troops ; * then he should lay siege. 

9 After securing the protection of the camp, of supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments and of the roads, he should encii*cle the fort along the moat and the 
rampart, defi^Ie the water, empty the moats or fill them, and cause the parapet 
and the rampart to be taken by means of an underground passage and 
storming by troops, and the breach by means of elephant-armour. 10 He 
should fill hollows with piles of earth. 11 He shoxild destroy with machines 

Russ, has utiMta ‘who love their w ork’, obviously connecting it with uithana ‘energetic acti¬ 
vity.’ — anugraha- etc, : cf. 2.1.15. anynira apasaraiak : the exception is that of 
those who.^ish to go away and do not wish to live under the conqueror. 4 samgrUmdd 
anyasydm bhfmau (samgrdmdd is frcm Meyer for samgrdmcw) i the idea seems to be that the 
people who are to be settled should be settled where there is going to he no battle. With 
sanigTdfnctn, Buss, has anyasydpi ‘other than where agriculturists live.’ It is possible to 
construe anyatra apmardialj}'with this i.e., those who move away from their lands should 
be set tied in a place where there is going to be no battle* Meyer, who has this punctuation, 
explains ‘those who have run away from other places for this last clause, anyafafi would 
be expected. Cs reads samagrcm and has ‘ those over and above (the number engaged in 
agriculture, uithita) This is highly problematical. 5 The point of this dictum is that the 
vijigi^y wiiile engaged in conquest, should see to it that the country is not ravaged nor the 
people exterminated; otherw^ise the conquest will be fruitless. 

6 vi^ama refers to the inaccessible fort, not to any difficulty or danger. 

7 vamandd: cf. 2.1.1. — praJcfii ‘constituents’ rather than ‘subjects’. 

8 may be ropes (for scaling? ) or reins. vyddhi&ndduThhik^aniethecnuses 
that have led to the k^aya of tvieaya and rak^d. — For some of the expmssions, ef. 10.2.18, 

9 swrungahalakutikdhhyQm is obtAure. In spite of the dual, Cs lias a single idea ‘army 

huts (sainyopallibhifi) dxig crosswise in the ground What this means is hard to make out* 
Meyer renders halqkutikd by * a sort of vinea (?) ’; he also suggests ‘ a false wall ’ or ‘ a strong 
hammering’. Russ, has ‘dug-outs (mud-huts) for one’s own troops,’ Con it mean *a 
sudden storming by troops * ? ddram : this refers to a breach in the wall. With this 

^d?’ 02 <€fis to be understood from the preceding. Cs understands dcc/idd«j/<?Hrom what follow's 
and, with gtd€t in the sense of * a lump for covering has ‘ should cover the breach with a 
Jump the besieger should cover tl^e bi'each is not clear, guda (which is the form 

preferred ) is given the sense of ‘ an elephant’s armour ’in the Medim ; it is possible to under¬ 
stand tl ;e stomdng of the breach with armoured elephants, gulma * with unwieldy objects ’ 
(Buss.) Meyer proposes dvdram for dqramy in w'hich case we can. understard the idea of 
stomaing the gate with elephants. bahuJetia is a faulty reading. 10 nimnam vd : vd serves 
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it is guarded with many troops. 12 Dragging out (soldiers) from the run- 
w^ay exit, they should strike with horses. 18 And in the intervals betw-een 
fighting, he should seek success by the exclusive, alternate or combined use 
of the (four) means. 

14 Getting hawks, crows, pheasants, kites, parrots, Mrikds, owls and 
pigeons, with nests in the fort, caught, he should release them in the enemy^s 
fort with fire-mixtures tied to the tails. 15 Or, from the camp stationed at 
a distance (from the fort) he sliould set fire to the enemy’s fort with human fire, 
being guarded by bows with flags raised aloft. 16 And secret agents, serving 
as guards inside the fort, should place a fire-mixture in the tails of ichneumons, 
monkeys, cats and dogs, and let them loose in stores of reeds, fortifications and 
houses. 17 Placing fire in the interior of dried fish or in dried meat, they 
should have it carried in through birds by offering it tb crows. 

IB Balls of sarala, devaddm, ‘stinking-grass’, bdellium, pine-resin, sdla 
resin and lac and the dung of donkeys, camels, goats and sheep, are (good) 
retainers of fire. 

19 The powder of the soot of amlguja^ wax and the dimg of 

horses, donkeys, camels and bullocksnaake a fire-mixture which can be thrown 
(into the fort). 

20 Or, the powder of all metals, of the colour of fh^e, or the powder of 
kumbhl, lead and tin, mixed with the flowers of pdribhadraka and paldia^ 

li ttle purpose. 12 ni^kirad is read as in 2.3.14. Cs, reading ni^kardd, lias ‘ by meanr pf a 
tri<3lc (kapatm) ’ Or ‘ by making the elephant put forth his trunk (Wo)The second explan¬ 
ation is quite fanciful. — ciiimiscaprahareyuhi the ca and the pliual of the verb seem due 
to repetition from 18.2.20. — niyogc- etc,; see 9.7.78-8^. --- Cs reads durgavdsinali 

at the end of this s. instead of at the beginning of the next and undei-stands it as genitive 
singular * of the enemy in the fort ’over wlioin he is to seek success, It is, however, distinc¬ 
tly better to understand the word as describing the birds in the next s. 

14 naptr 18 ‘ m^kira ’ (Cs); the lexicons give the latter as ‘ a cock ’ or ‘ a pheasant 
16 The camp is to be at some distance (frcin the fort) so that it is not affected by the 
fire. ^ •dhanvdrak^o in the singular is read to conform with the verb ddtpayei of the 
mss. ucchritadJivajadMnvdrak^o vd: the purpose of the raised flags is not clear. 

Apparently they are intended as a sort of protection frem the human fire that is being 
used. Cs breaks the compound at “dhanvd (singular), with drak^db (plural) as the option 
to it, undei’standing dd^ayeyub v^iih the latter. This is far Ircm happy. Meyer suggests 
iicchriUisthadhamdk^d(i ‘throwers of fim by means of bows, station<,d On high ground 
his verb being ddipayeyubin the plural. Thesiiggesticnis not satisfactory. — mdnu^ia 
agnind as described in 14J2.3$. Id antardurga* is as suggested by Meyer; antadurga- of 
the mf^s. would refer to a frontier fort, which hasno propriety here. — kdvda ‘ reed% 
used as an arrow. 

18 pfdiirna is apparently some kind of grass, — Mwstaka is ‘ tlie resin of sarala- 
pine ’ (Cs). It is not clear if the balls and the dung are to be mixed together Or not; 
perhaps not. 

19 avalgujimm^U : Cs understands tmsi as a variety of the dephdlikd plant, instead of 
as ‘soot’. All substances mentioned in this s. together fortn an incendiaiy compound, 
that can be hurled with the hand. 

20 agnimf'^m ; how the powder of all metals is to get the colour of fiie is not at all 
clear. Meyer suggests agnipurai(^m ‘ with fire in it which is not convincing. — kumlfht 
is ‘ the Mparx^t ’ (Cs); the latter means * the silk cotton tree Meyer thinks that kmibki 
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Soot of ke4a, oil, wax and pine-resin makes a fire-mixture, one that kills 
the trusting. 21 An arrow smeared with it (and) covered with hemp and the 
bark of trapusa, is a (means of) setting on fire. 

22 Ho wever, when fighting is possible, he should not at all make use of 
fire. 28 For, fire is unreliable and is a divine calamity, the destroyer of 
innumerable creatures, grains, animals, money, forest produce and goods. 
24 And a kingdom, with stores exhausted, even if obtained, leads only to loss. 

Thus ends (the topic of) laying siege (to a fort). 

25 (When he thinks), ‘ I am fully provided with equipment and labourers 
for the undertaki^ ; the enemy is ill, has the constituents estranged because 
of secret tests, or has made no fortifications or stores; being without reinforce* 
ments or wth reinforcements, he will soon make peace with allies ; ’ that is 
the time for storming (the fort). 

20 Wlien a fire is accidentally caused or is produced (by agents), when 
there is a festival, when troops are engaged in witnessing a show, daring quarrels 
caused by drink, when troops are tired by constant fighting, when his men 
are wounded or killed in many battles, when people, tired of keeping awake, 
are asleep, when it is raining or the river is flooded or there is a thick fog, he 
should storm (the fort). 

27 Or, abandoning the camp, (and) hiding in a forest, he should kill the 
enemy as he sallies out. 

28 Or, one posing as the chief ally or helpmate should make friendship 
with the besieged and send a man condemned to death as a messenger, saying, 
‘ This is your weak point; these men are treasonable ; * or ‘ This is the weak 

may be some ; * ke^a is the hrlbera and is a variety of iephd^ 

HM * (Cs). Meyer understands ‘ soot ’ not only of the ke^a plant, but also of the flowers of 
p&ribhadraka and paldM* — ^rXve^fakayukUih : the masculine seems due to ^niyogafi ; 
actually the compound qualifies -cUrpcm neuter. mivamgMil vd: the vd is strange ; 
for, vi^odsaghadtX is only a description of the ag^iyoga, not an option to it. In 2.X8-5, 
vl^dsaghsiin appears as a sthitayanira ; it may have been used for throwing fire into the fort. 
Meyer reads vi^dsa- etc., at the beginning of the next s., which is no improvement. 21 
trapusa is a kind of plant. — can hardly mean ‘ arjunatrk^a ’ (Cs) in the context* 

28 apraiisaii^hdta^ of the mss. yields little sen so. apratisarhkhydta* is necessary. 

26 upadfidx^irvddhaprakrtiP i as upadhd has a technical sense (cf. 1 M), prakrti would 
refer primarily to minister. Meyer thinks of upadhdBs * deceit ’ Hxidprakjii as ‘ subjects’. 
— puTd mitraifi mmdhatte : the idea apparently is that he might make fresh alliances with 
a view to raise the siege with their lielp j to prevent that, an immediate assault is to be 
made. Meyer’s translation presupposes picrd amitraip * make peace with his other enemies ’; 
that does not yield a better sense. For the idiom with purd cf. 9.6.69 and 12-8.16. 

26 preh^dnikadaHamsanga : what seems meant is FA:«saflig« * engross¬ 

ment of the troops in seing a theatrical show In a foot-note Meyer suggests preh^&^Cm\ 
antkadciT^amsange ‘ when in a show, the sigltt of tlie troops is obstructed’. The inability 
of the troops to see a show would hardly be a reason for storming the fort. 

27 Cs reads datruh sattrdt for ^atn/m, and understands that the enemy is hiding in a 
forest. That the enemy, who is besieged, would be hiding in a forest is altogether unlikely. 

28 miirdsd:ramuJckyatfya^jano vd is from Cs. v& shows the option between mitra and 
dsdra; cf. s. 80. mukhya does not mean merely * a chief officer ’ (Cs). It refers to the 
principal 6ne among the kings who are supposed to be the enemy’s allies, vyanjana shows 
that th i 8 king is in reality i n league wdth the pijigX^i — ijne dil^dh : these i nnocent men 


nmr/fy. 
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the besieger ; this is the seducible party for you.’ 29 As he comes 
out with a return messenger, the conqueror shoidd seize him arid proclaiming 
his offence, slay him and go away. 30 Then the one posing as an ally or a 
helpmate should say to the besieged, ‘Gome out to siive me,’ or ‘Kill the besieger 
along with me.’ 31 When he agrees, he should destroy him by squeezing 
from both sides, or, catching him alive, make an exchange of the kingdom 
(for his life). 32 Or, he should demolish his capital city. 33 Or, forcing 
out his best troops he should strike. 

34 By that are explained the king surrendering with troops and forest 
chieftains. 35 One of the two, a king surrednering with troops or a forest 
chieftain, should send word to the besieged, ‘This besieger is ill, (or) he is 
attacked by an enemy in the rear, (or) another weak point has appeared, 
(or) he wants to go to another land.’ 36 When he has agreed, the besieger 
should set fire to the camp and go away. 37 Then he shoidd act as before, 

38 Or, making a collection of merchandise, he should overreach him with 
goods mixed with |X)i8on. 

89 Or, one posing as a helpmate should send a messenger to the besieged, 
‘ Come out to attack the enemy outside, already attacked by me.’ 40 Wlien 
he agrees, he should act as before. 

41 Entering the fort under the pretext of (seeing) a friend or a kinsman, 
with sealed passes in hand, secret agents should get it seized (by the besieger). 

42 Or, one posing as a helpmate should send word to the besieged, ‘ At 
such and such a place and at such and such a time, I shall strike at the camp ; 
you also must fight (then). ’. 43 When he agrees, he should show the tumult 
of an attack as mentioned and destroy him as he sallies out of the fort at night. 

44 Or, he should invite an ally or a forest chieftain (and) incite him, 
‘ Fight against the besieged and seize his land.’ 45 WTien he fights,.he should 
get him slain through the subjects or by supporting his treasonable chiefs, 
of kill him himself with poison, achieving his object (of implicating the enemy), 
‘ He is the slayer of his ally 

being removed by the enemy on this suggestion, he tliereby becomes weakened. 20 ajutgac* 
chet ; go Rway with the ostensible object of attacking the mitra or dsdra who had given 
information about his krtyapak^a to the enemy. 81 ubkayaUilji - etc. : cf. 18.8.22 and 80. 
88 s&rahalmh vd vamayiivdf i.e,, when the enemy, instead of coming out in person, sends a 
strong force in response to the appeal of the mitra or dsdra. 

84 datt^opanata : seo 7.15. He is to pretend to be dissatisfied with his suzerain, tlie 
vijigipi; so in the dtavika to pretend* 87 ptTriwrof, i.e., as in ss. 81-38. 

88 paxtyasampdtam * an acctunulatiOn pf goods ’; this may be done when leaving the 
camp, as Meyer thinks, or by simply allowing goods to fall in the enemy’s hands. 

89 hdhyam is from Cs ; for the word, cf. 12.5.28. 

41 Msanamudrd : this seems to be merely a sealed pass allowing entry In the fort, it 
being, of course, forged. 

44 mitmm : thi? is the ally of the besieged enemy. 45 prakfUbhih seems to be ‘ sub- 
jects’. — are those of the ally or forest chief. — miiwghdtakah desorihos 

the enemy on whom the l)lame is thrown for tlie murder, so that the other allies may leave 
liim. 
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r, one posing as a friend sliould inform the enemy about (the ally 
etc.) wanting to attack. 47-Securing a position of trust, he should get his 
brave warriors slain. 

48 Or, making peace with him, he should induce him to settle the 
country. 49 When settled, he should, unknown, destroy his country. 

50 Or, after causing an injury to be done and getting part of the 
(enemy’s) troops led against treasonable or forest troops, he should capture 
tlie fort by a sudden assault. 

51 Treasonable, alien and forest troops, hostile men and deserters 
(from the enemy) who have com^ over, being given money and honour and 
supplied with signals and signs, should attack the enemy fort. 

52 When attacking the enemy’s fort or camp, they should grant safety 
to those fallen down, those turning back, those surrendering, those with loose 
hair, those without weapons, those disfigured by terror and to those not 
fighting. 

53 After obtaining the enemy’s fort, he should enter it after it is cleared 
of the enemy’s party and after pi*ecautions against silent punishment are 
taken inside and outside. 

54 After thus conquering the enemy’s territory, the conqueror should 
seek to seize the middle king, after succeeding over him, the neutral king. 
55 This is the first method of conquering the world. 

56 In the absence of the middle and neutral kings, he should overcome 
the enemy constituents by superiority of policy, then the other constituents. 
57 This is the second method. 

40 vikrandtnkaMam tondtramatavikamvaof H. 44, 47 ThisisdoneasinlO.B.lS** 
14 and other places, through faked letters. 

49 jampadarh hanydt : this goes counter to Kauplya’s own opinion as stated in ss. 
2-5 above. The tricks seem to be simply repeated from earlier writers. 

50 The idea seenxs to be that the vijlgii^u causes some in jurj’^ to the enemy through his 
dti^a and dtamka tmops; the enemy would send a part of of his troops against them, where¬ 
upon the fok, with depleted troops, may be seized. For balaikadekmi alinlya, cf, 12,5.25. 
uiimpa has the sense of the causal. The usual idea of smuggling tmops into the foit, which 
Meyer understands, does not seem meant here. 

51 pratyapasfta is apparently a deserter (from the enemy) who has c.ome over to him ; 
of. 7.10.16. Meyer construes this word with each of the other wo^dsin thecompoimd; that 
is not likely. — samjM is a signal for acting at a particular time or place ; cihiain a sign 
for recognizing one’s own side. 

52 abhipmm : cf, 1.18.6. ^ -lustra- is to beconstnied with the preceding mukta, 
rather than with the following hheya. 

56 gu^dtiktyena : gurui, would seem to refer to the ‘ policy ’ pursued, though ‘ qualities 
in himself and his constituents ’ is not unlikely. ~ ariprakrtm, i.e., the enemy and his 
allies. — M/tord//,i.e., the other kings of the circle. 
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5H In the absence of the circle he should overcome by squeezing from 
bo til sides the ally through the enemy or the enemy through the ally, 59 
This is the third method, 

60 He should first overcome a weak or a single neighbouring prince; 
liecoming doubly powerful through him a second prince; three times powerful, 
a third. 61 This is the fourth method of conquering the world. 

02 And after conquering the world he should enjoy it divided into 
vamas and in accordance with his own duty, 

63 Secret instigation, secret agents, drawing out (of the fort), 
laying siege and storming, these are the five means of taking a fort. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


SECTION 176 PACIFICATION OF THE CONQUERED TERRITORY 


activity is twq-fold : forests and 
Its acquisition IS of three kinds : 


1 The (object of the) conqueror’s 
so on, and a single city and so on. 2 
new, formerly possessed and inherited. 

8 After gaining new territory, he should cover the enemy’s faults with 
his own viitues, his virtues with double vii-tues. 4 He should carry out what 
is agreeable and beneficial to the subjects by doing his own dut}’" as laid do wn, 
granting favours, giving exemptions, making gifts and showing honour. 
5 And he should cause the (enemy’s) seducible party to be favoured as pro¬ 
mised, and more if they had exerted themselves. 6 For, he who does not 
keep his promise becomes unworthy of trust for his own and other people, 
also he whose behaviour is contrary to that of the subjects. 7 Hence he 
should adopt a similar character, dress, language and behaviour (as the 
subjects). 8 And he wshoiild show the same devotion in festivals in honour of 
deities of the country, festive gatherings and sportive amusements. 

58 mati^lasf^a obhdve, i.e., when there are only two states to be tackled, one friendly, 
the other hostile. 

60 ; of. 6.1.8. — i.e., without an ally. 

62 svadliarmena refers to the king’s own duties rather than to those of the varnait and 
d^am«s, as ill Cs. 

68 These are the titles of the Sections in the first four Oiapters of this Book. 

18.5 

1 sanmWidnam refers to engaging in military and allied acthaty for conquest; atm% 
etc. aiv its objects, atavi/ddikam refers to extensive dominion over all kinds of 

territory, while ehagrdmddikom refers to the capture of a single city or fort. 2 pitryam 
* inherited from the father Cs has * lost by the father and recovered by the son That 
is not meant. 

4 smdhafTtiakarma, i.e., carrying out tasks ptes<‘ribed as his special duty; cf. 1,4.16. 

5 upagrdfiayet, i.e., do for them what he has pi-omised in return for their help against 
their master. The causal has little significance. 8 It seems that tUsam is to be construed 
with (^iadaimia and samdjaf wliile vihdra is to be understood independently. 
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Secret agents should frequently point out the enemy’s misconduct 
to chiefs in the country, towns, castes and corporations, the master’s great 
good fortune and love for them, and the master’s great regard for them. 10 
And he should make use of them by looking after their customary rights, 
exemptions and protection. 

11 And he should cause the honouring of all deities and hermitages, and 
make gmuisofland, money and exemptions to men distinguished in learning, 
speech and piety, order the release of all prisoners and render help to the 
distressed, the helpless and the diseased, 12 (He should order) the stopping 
of slaughter for lialf a month in every four months, for four nights (and days) 
on the occasions of full moon nights, for one night (and day) on the days of the 
constellations of the king and tlie country. 13 He should prohibit the killing 
of females and young ones and the destruction of a male’s virility. 

14 And discontinuing whatever custom he might regard as harmful to 
the treasury and the anny, or as unrighteous, he should establish a righteous 
course of conduct. 

15 And he should cause a change of residence, not in one place, of those 
in the habit of robbing and of Mleecha communities, and of chiefs of forts, 
country and army. 10 And he should cause ministers, clmplains and others 
favoured by the enemy, to reside on the enemy’s frontiers, not in one place. 
17 He should put down by silent punishment those capable of injuring or 
those brooding on the master’s destruction. 18 In the places of those m- 
moved, he slmuld establish men from his own country or those in disfavour with 
the enemy. 

19 And if any pi'etender from the (enemy’s) family be capable of seizing 
easily recoverable territory, or a nobleman staying in a frontier forest be 
capable of troubling him, he should give him worthless land or a fourth part 
of valuable land, after fixing a tribute in treasury and army, such that while 
paying it he would rouse the citizens and country people to revolt. 20 He 
should get him killed throiigli. these, when they are roused. 21 He should 
remove one denounced by the subjects or station him in a dangerous region. 

0 deiajMU etc.: cl’. 0.10.45. miigha is not to be constnied with desa, gr&ma and jdtiy 
as.Jayuswal (Hitida II, 65 It.) thinks. 

11 vidydmk^cMarnmHlra : i t seems bett<)r to understand ^Ura with the preceding as 
‘ brave in i.e., distinguished in rather than independently as ‘brave 18 ymibdlu^ 
refers to females and young ones of all species, particularly animals. Meyer has ‘ female 
children ’ only; Russ, has ‘ young females ’; K. Nag has ‘ girls and the newly born ’ 
Th^ries etc., p. 112). pumfiim is also that of all creatures. 

15 In view of the position otca, cmipfdkMnmi is different from mlecehajMln&nu 17 
in the context, has the sense of ‘ brooding over ^ Cf. 5.1.55 for the nojm\al 
sense of * to survive 10 apurudilMn ^ \ti disfavour \ not necessarily thrown in prison, 

asinCs. 

19 kodadaodwJdmm avastMpya : the amount is not stated, but must be assmned to be 
exorbitant. It cannot be supposed to be stated in caturbhdgam ‘ one-fourth of the produce ’ 
as Meyer thinks. That would hardly lead to a rising of the people. 21 upakru^tmn; this 
would apply to any officjcr, not to tatkultm or abhij&ki alone. 



22 In the case of territory formerly possessed (and reconquered), he 
should cover up that defect of the constituents because of which he had to 
leave and should strengthen that quality on the strength of which he has 
returned. 

2S In the case of inherited territory, lie sliould cover up the father's 
defects and display his virtues. 

24 He should institute a righteous custom, not initiated before and 
continue one initiated by others; and he should not institute an unright¬ 
eous custom, and should stop any initiated by others. 

Jierewith ends the Thiitoentlx Book of ilie .VrUia^iastra of Kiiufilyii 

'MkANS op TAKINt} A FOMT ’ ,, 


2 d For lahdhnpridmmm in the cast, of an inherited kingdom, of. Uaghnimhki 4,14 and 
prm‘ding verf'os. Wo need not suppose? pitrya to havoboen lost b>'the father and retjtnered 
liy the son, as that passage clearly shows. 


Book F o u e t k e nt 


CONCERNING SECRET PRACTICES 

SECTION m SECRET PRACTICES FOR TUB DESTRUCTION OP ENEMY 
TROOPS 

1 For the sake of protecting the four varnas, he shotild use secret 
practices against the unrighteous. 

2 The group of poisons, kdlalmta and others, should be introduced inh> 
articles used on his person by the enemy,,by approved men and women of the 
MIeecha communities, disguised as humpbacks, dwarfs, Kiratas, dumb or deaf 
persons, idiots, or blind persons, in an appearance credible as to country, 
dress, profession, language and birth. 

S Secret agents should introduce weapons in the articles for the (enemy) 
king’s sports and in objects from the stores used by him, and agents following 
a secret activity, moving about at night, and those living by fire, should put 
fire {in those objects). 

4 The powder of the speckled frog, the insects hmmdmyaka and krkana, 
the pancakusfha and tlie centi|>ede, the powder of ticcidinga, kamhall, 4ata^ 
kanda, idhma and the lizard, the powder of the house-lizard, the ‘ blind reptile 
the krakanfaku, the ‘ stink-insect and the gmndrika, mixed with the sap of 
hhalldtaku and avalgiija, causes instantaneous death, or the smoke of these 
(causes it). 

The Fourteenth Book describes various secret remedies and occult practices intended 
tortile destmetion of the enemy. A great deal of magical and other lore is incorporated here- 
14.x 

We have in this Chapter recipes intended to kill, maim or disfigure a person. The 
ingi-edients cannot often be identified; in fact, sometimes it is not even clear if a name 
stands fora plant or some creature. The efflcae>' ofthc recipes cannot, of course, be tested. 

1 It may be noted that these preparations are to be used against the unrighteous, the 
object being the protection of the four mrrjias, 

2 visavargafi: see 2.17.12. —- ^aMheya- etc.: ef, 1.12.6. —* mlecchajcUiyaHi 
suggests that Aryans were not favoured for the work of administering poison. ahhipre- 
taih ‘liked’, i.e., enjoying the confidence of the king on whom poisoning is to be tried. — 
^Hropabhoge^i ‘articles used on the person * appears better tlian ‘ on the body and in the 
articles used by him 

S rajakridd’ etc,: upahhoga can be construed with krtddhhdnda ‘ articles for sport ’ 
and iHdhdnadravia ‘ goods from stores ’; but it seems preferable to understand it with 
vidh&nadruvya only. —- ^(tsiranidhdtuiin : nidhdtui ‘placing’ is pmetically ‘using’tlie 
weapon. — saftr&jivinah is little more than mtiripafi, — rdtricdrinah: the agents 
appear as night w atchmen etc. 

4 paficakmtha is, according to Cs, the five products of the ku^tha plant (bark, leaf, 
flower, fruit and root). It may, however, be the name of some insect. The other words 
i n the compound refer to insects. idhma * fuel of paMa ’ (Cs). Meyer has idhmafer- 

kaldsa as one ‘a lizard living in fuel idhma, however, seems to be the name of a plant or a 
creature. Cf. s. 10. — andhdhiha ‘blind reptile’ is a kind of fish, according to Cs. 
— gmndrikd ‘some fcort of reptile ’ (Meyer); ‘ a kind of herb ’ (Cs). — avalgtaja is as 
suggested by Meyer for amlgukd of the mss. avalguja is the name of a plant, known to 
this text; cf. 18.4.19. 
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^ 5 Or, any one of the insects, boiled along with the black serpent and 

priyangu-—one should dry up (this naixture ); this mixttire is believed to 
cause instantaneous death. 


6 The root of dhdmargava and yatudh&nu, mixed with the powder of 
hhaUdtaka flowers (is a preparation) for bringing on death in a fortnight. 

7 The root of vydghdtaka, mixed with the powder oi hhaUdtaka flowere 
(and) a mixture of insects, brings on death in a month. 

8 Only a minute portion (is the dose) for rnen, double for donkeys and 
horses, four times for elephants and camels. 

The smoke of satakardania, ueeidihga, karavlra, the bitter gourd and 
fish, with the stalks of madana and kodrava or with the stalks of hastikarna 
and paldsa, when cerried forth in a breeze blowing forward, kills everything 
to which it blows. 


10 The jwwder of the ‘ stink-insect fish, bitter gourd, satakardamu, 
idhim and the indragopa insect, or the powder of the ‘ stink-insect ksudrd, 
arald, hem a and w/nn, mixed with the powder of the horns and hooves of a 
goat, makes a smoke that blinds (one). 


11 The leaves of putikarafija, yellow orpiment, red arsenic, guhjd seeds 
and stalks of red cotton plant, made into a dough with the sap of asphofa, 
A&n and cow-dung, make a blinding smoke. * 


12 The slough of a serpent, the dung of the cow and the horse and the 
head of a ‘ blind reptile’, make a blinding smoke. 


18 The urine and dung of pigeons, frogs and carnivorous animals and of 
elephants, men and boars, green sulphate of iron, asafoetida, the husk and 
broken and whole grains of barley, the seeds of cotton, and koMakl, 

the roots of gomutrikd, and bhdndi, bits of nimba, Mgru, phanirjaka, akpva 
and pfluka, the skin of a serpent and a female Saphara and the powder of the 


5 iaptah ‘ heated ’ seems to moan ^ boiled ’ with kr^imarpa- etc. We expect kUmn ... 

fnptam as the ob ject o f that is probably why Cs has * a n insect by itself would dry up 

a person when mixed with black serpent and^m/an^witkillsimmediately Itis 

doubtful, how ever, if ^oifayet contains a reference to the effect produced by the recipe; more¬ 
over, the construction is far from natural. 

6 ardhm^sikah : we have to understand ^jrdtmfuiro yogaht (Cs). — It seems H#a- 
yogah is to be understood i n this s. as in s. 7 ; the word seems to have dropped out accident¬ 
ally from this s. 

7 kUayogah refers to tlie mixture of insects mentioned in s. 4. 

^ kald: this measure is not mentioned in 2.10, clearly suggesting a difference in 
sources. 

9 Cs understands and todmn as two plants. — * stalks ’ or * grass ’; 

it is this that makes the smoke. praimdmvdte, i.e., when the wind is blow ing for^vard 
towards the enemy, —r Med, directed’. 

11 kd€a * a variety of salt produced from salty ground ’ (Cs). 

13 perhaps any carnivorous animal would do. pratyekasnh to he oon* 

strued with mdrayati (Moyer). Cs understands the smoke of each one of the objects 
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^nd tusk of an elepliant—the smoke of this produced with the stalks of 
madam and hadrava or with the stalks of kastikarna and palcUa, kills each 
singly, wherever it moves, 

14 Tlie roots of kMi, kmfha, nada and mtdvun, or the powder of the 
serpent, praealaJkai krkana and pancakusiha—this smoke produced in the 
manner mentioned before or with half-wet, half-dry stalks, (and) directed 
to (the enemy’s) coming on the battle-field or crowding in a sudden assault, 
by men who have taken precautions for their own eyes with ‘washing water’, 
destroys the sight of all creatures. 

15 The dung of the ddrikd, the pigeon, the heron and the crane, knettded 
with the milk of arka, aksi^ pUuka and muhi plants is a blinding eye-salve and 
a polluter of water. 

10 A mixture of the roots of barley and mli-vice, the fruit of madmia, 
nutmeg leaves and man’s urine, mixed with tlie roots of plakm and vidnn^ 
(and) mixed with a decoction of mute, udtmibara, madana and kodrava, or 
mixed with a decoction of hasiikama andpalma^ is a stupefying preparation. 

17 A mixture of srngi\ tlie gautama-trea^ kanfakdra and 7nayma2)(tdty 
a mixture of gunjd, Idngall^ mffmnfdikd and mgud% a mixture of karavlra, 
uk»iy pUakay arka and mrgamdraniy mixed with a decoction of madana and 
kodrava, or mixed with a decoction of hastikurna md palMa is a stupefying 
preparation. 

18 ^ Or, all these are polhitei's of fodder, fuel and water. 

10 The smoke of krtakandala^ tlie lizard, the house-lizard and the ‘ blind 
reptile ’ causes loss of eyesight and madness. 

20 A mixture of the lizard and the house-lizard causes leprosy. 21 The 
same, mixed with the entrails of the speckled frog and honey brings on a 
disease of the bladder ; mixed with human blood, (it causes) consumption. 

iaentione<b used singly; tluit appears less likely in view otHyesa dhif7naJi coming after the 
enumeration of all the ingredients. 

14 purvakalpem (from Cs) refers to madarMikfklrcvoapuWeriifi etc. dtdra^uska- may 
be ‘ half-wet, half-dry * or ‘ wet or dry ’; the former seems preferable. nejamdaka 

is proposed as in 14.4.2, tejariodaka in €s is little likely. 

10 rnUka : Cs paraphrases by * dvilamjaUm, turbid water ’, which is doubtful. Meyer 
suggests imistn in place of muka* — madwnopo^ah ‘ a mixture that causes stupefaction or 
swoon \ Cs has ‘ caiising madness 

17 irng/- etc,: Cs has ‘ the fat (gatOama) of the and the lodhra tme (vrk^a as 

lodhra) \ This is very doubtful. 

18 smumiah ‘ all these i ,e., each singly, not all mixed together, as Meyer thinkt'. 

19 kftakandala seem s to be tl»e nanxe of some reptile. Cs, however, ha s ‘ whose muscles 
have been cooked’ as adjective to krkalasa etc., or ‘mixed with the kapikacchiUia plant*. 
Neither is satisfactory. lUeyer thinks of kpsaka a magic bird mentioned in the P&askara 
Ofhya Smra, 1.19,10. 

21 ^w.?ow» * drying upi.C., consumption. 




is a 

preparation for bringing on paralysia of the tongue. 

28 A mixture of matrvahaka, aHjalikara, pracaTMa, the frog, ak$i and 
piluka causes cholera. 

24 A mixture of paHcaktislha, knundinyaka, the flowers of rajavrksa 
and honey, causes fever. 

25 A mixture of (the flesh of) bhasa and nakula and (the plants) jihvd 
and granthikS, kneaded with the milk of a female donkey, makes one dumb 
and deaf, in a month or half a month. 

2fi Only a minute portion for men and so on as before. 

27 The administration of a decoction of bits in the case of plants, powder 
in the case of creatures, or the administration of a decoction in all cases, thus 
it becomes more potent. 28 These are the excellences of mixtures. 

29 The man, whom an arrow, prepared with the seeds of Mmali and 
vid&rl, joined with mula and vatsandbha and smeared with the blood of musk¬ 
rat, hits, bites, when wounded (by it), other ten persons, and those bitten bite 
other ten persons each. 

80 The decoction of elaka, aksi, guggulu, and kdldhaia, together with the 
flowers of bhullatuka, ydiudhdnci, avdnu, dhumargavci and b&na, mixed with the 
blood of a goat and man, is a preparation causing biting. 31 A measure of 
one-half dharana of this preparation, introduced in water with barley meal 
and oil-cake, poisons a reservoir of water, one hundred dhanuses in extent. 
82 For, a shoal of fish bitten or touched by this, becomes poisonous, also 
whoever drinks this water or touches it. 

88 An iguana, placed along with red and white mustard seeds in a camel¬ 
shaped vessel buried in the ground for three fortnights, (and) taken out by a 
man condemned to death, kills wherever it casts its glance, or a black serpent 
(does so). 

22 dfifiififam : ‘in medicinal works, a dry vegetable poison which does not cause 
death, but remains long in the system’ (Jolly-Schmidt). Cs has ‘ poison whose potency has 
been removed by herbs etc.'; that is unlikely in view of 14,4.1. apajihvika * removal 
of the tongue ’ seems to refer to lo ss of its use. Ce, reading upafihvikay<^ah,inclw.ie.s it along 
with dUfivifum etc. in the next s. in the sense of ‘ a mixture of ants ’. That does not sound 
plausible. 

25 jihvd and granthikd are understood as names of plants; may it be that the tongue 
and the muscles of bhdsa and nakvla are to be understood ? — mdsdrdhamS$ikaih : this 
seems to mean ‘ effective in a month or in a fortnight *, though ‘ effective in a month and a 
half * is also possible ; cf. 14.2.4 below. 

29 Mrhya ‘ grains i.e., seeds. Cs understands kusiumburu by it. 

80 avdnu i s uncertain and seems due to a corruption of the text; Cs drops it but reads 
apdtndrga tor dfidmdrgava for the latter, however, cf. s. 8. •— dath^ayogah: probably 
the same idea as in 8. 29 is to be understood. 81 For see 2.19.5-6! 82 da§ta 

in the case of fi&h probably means only drunk by them, and thus introduced in their system* 
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22 The (poison) tofwa and the powder of madana md kodrai 
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A charcoal burnt by lightning of a flame (caused by it), caught and 
fed with wood burnt by lightning — this fire, with offerings made into it 
under the Krttikas or the Bharaiiis in a rite in honour of Rudra, burns, when 
directed (towards an enemy), without there being any remedy for it. 

Bringing fire from a blacksmith, he should offer honey in it 
Separately, wine in the fire from the vintner, and ghee in the fire from the 
roads; 

36 And, (he should offer) garland-flowers in the fire from a woman 
devoted to her luisband, mustard seeds in the fire from a harlot, curds in 
the fire from a woman in confinement and rice-grains in the fire from one 
who has kept the sacrificial fires; 

37 Meat in the fire from a Carid§/la, human flesh in the fire from a 
funeral pyre, the fat of a goat and human dkruva in all these together, 

38 He should offer the wood of rdjavrlM with mantras in honour 
of Agni. This is a fire against which there is no remedy, which confounds 
the eyes of enemies. 

39 O Aditi, a salutation to thee; O Anumati, a salutation to thee | 
0 Sarasvati, a salutation to thee; 0 God Sa vitr, a salutation to thee. 40 To 
Agni, haij! To Soma, hail! Earth hail! Atmosphere hail! 


34 -pradagdho ^ngdro jtdlo vd is proposed for the eorrupt -pfadagdhodgdrofcdlo vd. 
Cb has ajvdlo ; but in ^iew of vd^ jvalo (masculine) as * fiame ^ appears preferable to ajtdla 
(adjective) ‘without flame ’describing — amvdHiuh, i.e,,maii)ttnned for some days. 

— raudnna katmatid : Meyer refers to the Atharvaveda Pari.4ista, 1. 400, 415. 

85 mdrgato ^gmm is a very tentative suggestionfor WuTgo/n yo ^gnim of the mss. Mtycr 
proposes bhdgato ^gnim^ but his explanation ‘fire from a brothel (bhdga from bhaga the female 
organ) ^ is quite faiudful. Cs reads hhdrgydyognim * the fire from aym, i.e.^aydskamy with 
tl\e offering of the bhdrgi'plant and ghee.’ But ciyaskdm could Itardly be different from 
karmdra, already mentioned. One might also suggest hhdrgmdgnim ‘fire of archers’, 
mdrgmidgnivn ‘ the fire of a beggar mdrgikdgnim * the fim of a hunter ’, or bhurikdgnim 
‘the fire of a porter.’ But none is satisfactoiy. 

86 smikdsu : tlie locative is strange. 

37 samasiSn : i .e., after the separate offerings Ore made, all fires are put together and 
the offering of bastamsd etc. made, r-r mdnumia dhruvepa c« : Cs understands dhruvain 
the sense of the banyan tree, manuka being human flesli. Meyer proposes srmer^ ‘urine’ 
for dJiruunay or in the alternative mmu^mxidhitexiQ caas the last quarter, dhruva, among 
others things, means ‘ tip of the nose but it can hardly be understood here. Can it mean 
flesh'? Buss, understands ‘flat cakes#’ 

8 9-40 These are evidently formulas to be repeated after the offerings in the fire# They 
themselves do not constitute the rtgnimmtm v, The deities are mostly Vedic. 
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CmPTER TWO 


SECTION ITS DECEIVING (BY MEANS OF OCCULT PRACTICES) 

(?*) Working of Miracles 

1 The powder of mrim, udumhara and mmi, mixed with clarified butter, 
is a recipe against hunger, eifeetive for lialf a month, 2 That, prepared out 
of Jcaseruka, the bulbous root of the lotus, the root of sugar-cane, lotus- 
fibres, durvd gra,ss, milk, ghee and cream, is effective for one month, 

3 Drinking, with milk and ghee, the powder of m«; 9 a-beans, barley, 
kulaUha and tlie roots of darbha grass, or tmUly milk aiid ghee boiled together 
in equal quantities, (or) the paste of the roots otsala OkUdpriniparnl along with 
milk, or partaking of milk boiled together with that, along with honey and ghee, 
one is able to fast for a month. 

4 Oil, prepared from mustard seeds kept for seven nights in the urine 
of white goats and kept in a bitter gourd for a month and half a month, is a 
means of divsfiguring quadrupeds and bipeds. 

5 The oil of white mustard seeds, boiled with barley-grains (hiken) 
from the clung of a w^hite donkey fed on butter-milk and barley, after seven 
nights, is a means of disfiguration. 

0 Mustard oil, boiled along with the urine and dung of either of these 
two, with the addition of the powder of arka., titla and patanga, is a means of 
making (a person) white. 

7 A mixture of the dung of a white cock and a boa constrictor, is a means 
of making white. 

8 Wliite mustard seeds, kept in the urine of b white goat for seven 
nights, butter-milk> the milk of arka, salt and grains — this mixture kept 
for a foidiiight is a means of making white. 


14.2 

The l?8th Section is spread over this and tlw next Chapter, pralambkana is * deceiving, 
dtluiling.* 

1 ii§ti.dyogah is a remedy for keeping off hunger. Appai’ently the mixture is to he 
taken only once at the start of tlie fort nightly j^eriod. 2 Meyer has kandek$'u as a kind of 
grass. 

,3 A vd seems neoessaiy ixiler payasd, so that we get four recipes in all. In the absence 
of jMeyer, proposing vaUTk^draghridhhydw, has ‘drinking as a drink (payasd piivd) 
pulp of the roots of sdla and pr^mparpl prepared in equal quantities with the juice of valli 
and ghee.’ The rendering of payasd pttvd is doubtful. 

4 mdsdrdhamdm- r sdrdhamdsa wo\dd have been better foi the sense intended. ‘ A 
month or half a smonth ’ is possible, but seems less likely. 

5 lendayamih * l)arley-grains i)icked from the dung ’ (Meyer) is preferable to ‘ dung 
and barley-^ains ’ (Cs). 

0 etayoh i.e., oi the wbite goat or wJvite donkey. — patanga ‘ moth ’ (Moyer), ‘ ^dlift ’ 
(Cs). — pratwdpa : of. 2.25.22. 

8 In this rec'ipe, Cs has in addition arka, /<!?«, katuka^ tnatsya and vilanga, but no lavapa 
and dhdnya, — After this, Cs has two additional recipesfor making wlu’te i * A mixture of 
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The flour of white mustard seeds, kept for half a month in a 
iJwd while still on the creeper, is a means of making hair white. 

10 The insect that is known as alojuna and the white house-lizard 

— hair smeared with this paste would become as white as a conch-shell. 

11 One, with his body rubbed with cow-dung or with the pulp of tinduka 
and arisfa, (and) smeared with the sap of hhalldtaha^ gets leprosy within a 
month. 

12 Qu/njd-seeds kept for seven nights in the mouth of a black serpent 
or in the mouth of a house-lizard is a means of causing leprosy. 

/” 

18 Application all over the body of the bile and the liquid of the egg of 
a parrot is a means of causing leprosy. 

14 A decoction of the pulp of priydla is a remedy for leprosy. 

15 One, eating (food) containing the roots of kuhkuta^ kosdtakl and 
Satdvarl, becomes feir-complexioned in a month. 

10 One, bathing in a decoction of vata (and) smeared with the pulp of 
sahacara^ becomes black. 

17 Yellow orpiment and red arsenic, mixed with the oil of iakuna and 
kangUf are a means of making dark. 

18 The powder of the fire-fly, mixed with mustard oil, burns at night. 

1^ The powder of the fire-fly and the insect gandupada, or the powder 
of the flowers of samudra-jantm, bhrngakapdlas, khadira and karnikdra, mixed 
with the oil of iakuna and kangu, is a powder that makes (an object) glow. 

20 The soot of the bark of pdribhadraka, mixed with the fat of a frog, is 
a means of making limbs burn with fire, 21 The body, smeared with the 
pulp of the bark of the pdnhhadraka and sesamum seeds burns with fire. 


the female sea-frog, concli-shell, i^e.^tnUwa grass, kadali, salt and butter-milk, is a 

means of making white. The soured juices of kadali, amlguja and A:^<5ra, mixed with wine, 
butter-milk, and salt and the sour gruel of grains, this mixture kept for 

a fortnight is a means of making white.’ The ss. seem to be derived from the mss. which 
cannot be traced now% These recipes may well be genuine, though the possibility of 
addition by later copyists cannot be ruled out. 

9 For gatam Cs reads nagaram which is explained as ‘dried ginger’; this is vfry 
doubtful. 

10 Cs has aTkaiHio *rjune kifah in the first quarter, ‘ arka, tdla, two kinds of arjum 
(viz., kakuhha and yamsa) and an insect (to be learnt from tradition).’ This is not very 
convincing. 

14 kalkaka^dyafy * decoction of the pulp ’ (Cs); ‘ pulp and decoction ’ (Meyer). 

15 Cs reads kukkufi* for ktdckufa*. Either word must be understood as referring to 

some plant. H 

17 Munakangu ‘ vulture and the priyangu-plant^ (Cs); ‘ the fins of birds ’ (Meyer). 
If iakuna means a bird, taila would apparently refer to its fat. 

19 samtidrajmtu etc. appear to be names Of plants, as pu^pacUftiam is to be understood 
of them, though Cs construes the latter only with khadirakarnikdramm (looking upon 
samudrajantu as tsea-creatures, the Aa/ingn bird and kapala as skull). tejam- 

cUffjum ‘powder that makes an object glow’; cf. 18.2.28. Cs,interpreting it ?is ‘the 
powder of bamboo construes it with the next s., which does notappear right* 


CONCERNING SECRET PRACTICES [ 1 

consisting of the soot of the bark otpilu , biirns in th< 

23 Smeared with the fat of a frog, it burns with fire, 24 The body, 
smeared with that, or, sprinkled with the oil of the fruit (and) mixed 

with the powder of a female sea-frog, sea-foam and ^ar/a-exudation, bums, 

. 25 Oil, boiled with equal quantities of the fat of the frog, crab and so on, 
causes the blazing of limbs with fire all over. 

26 The body, smeared with the roots of bamboo and moss, (and) smeared 
wi^ the fat of a frog, burns with fire. 

27 One, with his feet smeared with oil boiled together with the fat of a 
frog and the pulp of the roots of pdribhadraka, pratibald, vafljula, vajra and 
kadall, walks on burning charcoal. 

28-29 One should prepare oil from the pulp of these, namely, 

upodakd, pratibald, vahjnla and pdribhadraka, by boiling together with 

the fat of a frog; after smearing one’s clean feet with this (oil), one may 

walk on a heap of burning charcoal as on a heap of flowers. 

80 Lamps of reeds, tied to the tails of swans, herons and peacocks or 
of other big birds swimming in water, is a manifestation of meteors at night. 

81 Ashes caused by lightning are a means of extinguishing fire, 

82 Mds^t-beans, soaked in a woman’s menstrual fluid (and) the mot of 
vrajakuU, mixed with the fat of a frog, is a means of preventing cooking even 
when the oven is burning. 88 Cleansing the oven is the remedy for it. 

84 A ball made of ptlu, with fire in the interior, with a knot of the root 
of mmrcald or with a knot of thread, encircled by cotton, is (a means of) 
emitting fire and smoke from the mouth. 

85 Fire, sprinkled with the oil of the kuMmra fruit, bums in rain and in 
strong winds. 

86 Sea-foam soaked in oil, bums floating on water. 

87 Fire, kindled by churning a speckled bamboo-reed in the bones of 
swimming birds, is not put out by water, (but) bums with water. 

23 -digdho ; we have to supply pixidah from the preceding, hardly hastafi. 24 
dmra- etc. and samtidra- etc. constitute a single yoga, an option to tena (pipdena) pradig- 
dham, 

25 mariddkakuUvddtndm is proposed tor nmr^dkavmdkuHrddmdm of the mss. vasayd 
is there outside the compound; its use also in the compound is unlikely. — ahhyangatn 
is proposed for ahhyango ; there is no word in the masculine with which the latter can be 
construed. — The repetition of s, 23 after this s. is clearly due to a scribal slip. 

28 Apparently, Mpodflfcdistliesameaseq;raofs.27,of which those two stanzas appear 
to be only a versification. 

30 tUkd may mean ‘ a meteor ’ or a ^ fire-brand, a flame * floating on water. 

34 pUumayo manih, te., a ball made of pilu wood, which is hollow inside. It cannot 
be the lump ofthe soot of itsbark mentioned ins. 22, as Meyer thinks. granf/w refers to 
the stopper at the mouth of the ball; this granthi encircled by cotton (picu) burns and 
produces the fire and smoke coming out of the mouth. 

87 plammdndndmin proposed for plcwomdndm of G M ; plamngamdndm * of monkeys ’ 
is not very likely in the context. 
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Where a fire kindled by ehiiniing a speckled bamboo'-reed iu the ribs 
from the left side of a man slain with a weapon or impaled on the stake, (or) 
a fire kindled by churning the rib of a human being in the bones of a woman or 
a man, goes round three times left-wise, there no other fire burns. 

89 The'musk-rat, the wag-tail and the salt-insect are ground to 
powder ; mixed with the urine of a horse, (they are) a means of breaking 
chains. 

40 Or, the load-stone, made doubly powerful by the smearing of the fats 
of the crab, the frog and the salt-insect, (is a breaker of chains). 

41 The foetus of a calf, ground together with the sides of the heron and 
the bhumf lotus and water, is a foot-salve for quadrupeds and bipeds, 

42 Smearing sandals made of camel-hide with the fat of the owl and the 
vulture, covering them with leaves of the banyan tree, one walks fifty yojmias 
without being fatigued. 

4S Tl).e bone-marrow or the semen of the hawk, the heron, the erow, the 
vulture, the swan, the plover and the mclralla (enables one to walk imtired) 
for one hundred yojanas, or the bone-marrow or semen of the lion, the tiger, 
the leopard, the crow and the owl. 

44 After pressing in a camel-shaped vessel the aborted foetuses of all tin 
varnas or dead infants in the cemetary—the fat produced from that (enables 
one to walk untired) for one hundred yojdnas, 

,, 45 He should cause fright to the enemy with (these) evil, miraculous 
portents; because it is for the consolidation of the kingdom, a similar 
blameworthy conduct is recommended when there is a revolt. 

88 This is the Tnunum agvi ; cf. 1.20.4. 

39 Meyer remarks that/eftara- here and in the next s. is a Prakrtism for ksdra-; that 
appears plausible. 

40 kulira- is from Meyer iot kulin^a; Cs has kulirdn(fa, wlxere andu would appear 
oddly placed i n the compound. — We have to supply ivigaldndm hhanjanum as the predicate. 
C», however, has a stop a,itetpd8dmb that tliis itself is a means of bieaki ng chains), and 
includes the rest in the next s. Meyer reads a stop after pradehena and another after ndfaka-- 
garhhah of the next s. He explains ‘ it becomes doubly powerhil when human fat (ndraka- 
garbha} is siddod to it \ This is very doubtful. 

41 ndrakagarbhab : the Meditii gives ndm in the sense of a fresh-born calf; that sense 
may be understood for ndrakagarbha, Cs, reading ddraha-t explains it by ‘ pig tUpala 
is a kind of fish (Cs). 

44 a^hi«%a refers to infusing or divStiUing. 

45 dtdiydyu : this seems to mean ‘ for securing the kingdom on all sides, consolidating 

the kingdom — nirvddah ‘censure, blame\ i.e,, blameworthy conduct implicit iii the 
use of these manifestation^ —* kope^ i.e., when there is revolt among the officers etc. Cs 
construes drdjydya ‘for depriving (the enemy) of his kingdom ’ with the first half and then 
goes on ‘this activity is common (to the mjigipA and the enemy) when pasf ionsare aroused 
{hope); hence it is described here {ucycde)\ Among a bewildering variety of explanations 
and suggestions offered by Meyer (here and in his liber das Wesen usw., p. 400 n.) one is to 
read d rdjydya ‘ till the kingdom is obtained ' ot wdrdjydya, further nin?d/mft (for niwddah) 
as ‘ means of doing things’. This latter suggestion appears not unreasonable. Russ, 
renders the second half; ‘but if rumour sprec^s that (such an action) docs not serve the 
interests of the state, then there will be a general uprising.’ , , , 
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SECTION IT'S (Continued) 


(ii) The use of Medicines and Spells 


1 Taking the right and the left eyes of one, two or more of (the following), 
the cat, the camel, the wolf, tjie boar, the porcupine, the flying fox, the napir, 
the crow, the owl or other creatures roaming at night, one should prepare 
two separate powders, 2 Then anointing the right eye with (the powder of) 
the left (eye) and the left with (that of) the right, one is able to see at night 
and in darkne&s, 

8 One awda/ca-fruit, the eye of a boa r, the fire-fly; the bla ck dariva - 
one with his eyes anointed with this (preparation), sees objects at night 
time. 

4 After fasting for three (days and) nights, one should sow, on the 
pusya day, barley-seeds in earth in the skull of a toan killed with a weapon or 
impaled on the stake, and sprinkle them with sheep’s milk. 5 Then wearing 
a garland of the sprouts of barley, one is able to move about with one’s 
shadow and form invisible. 

6 After fasting for three (days and) nights, one should, on the pusya , 
po wder separately the right and the left eyes of a dog, a cat, an owl and a flying 
fox. 7 Then anointing the eyes with the (powder of the) corresponding (eyes), 
one moves about with shadow and form invisible. 

8 After fasting for three (days and) nights, one should prepare, on the 
pusya day, a pin and a salve-container out of the thigh-bone of a murderer. 
9 Then, with eyes anointed with the powder of the eyes of any one of these, 
one moves about with shadow and form invisible. 

10 After fasting for three (days and) nights, one should prepare, on the 
pusya day, an iron salve-container and a pin. 11 Then, filling the skull of 
any one of the night-roaming creatures with an eye-salve, one should insert it 
in the vagina of a dead woman and cause it to be burnt. 12 Taking out that 


1 vnguU appears to be a Prakrtism for oafgaH, the flying fox. — vHmani cdkp^i is 
emended a.s in Meyer for vam&ni vSk^ui- The former is necessary as shown by what 
follows as well as s. 6. 

n mdaha ^lakuca, the bread-fruit’ (Cs); ‘tamarind’ (Meyer)/—is ‘ a 
black plant known as hhadrd ’ (Cs). Meyer thinks that we should read kdMdnkd- 

4 yavdn dvdsya : for the correctness of this leading from Cs, cf. the parallels in ss. $4 
and 79 below. 5 yavaxnrd^fi-a-, i.e., the sprouts of the barley sown as above. 

7 yathdsvctfnt i.e., the powder of the right eyes in the right eye and that of the left in 
the left. 

8 kdp^ka means a tlugh-bone or an arm-bone. 9 anyatamem seems to refer to any 
one of the creatures mentioned in s. 6. If the option were between the powder of the 
right eyes and that of the left eyes, we would liave had fmyatm'ena* Meyer’s proposal to 

tatra nymtma {iot ialo 'ny(itameim) i& , 


rtiNisr,^ 
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(on the pmya day, one should keep it in that salve-container. 18 With 
eyes anointed with that, one moves about with shadow and form invisible. 

14 Where one sees a Brahmin, who has maintained the sacred fires, 
cremated or burning on the pyre, there, after fasting for three (days and) 
nights, one should, bn the ptisya day, make a bag out of the garment of a man 
who has died naturally and fill it with the ashes of the funeral pyre; wearing 
that (bag), one moves about with shadow and form invisible. 

15 The skin of a serpent, filled with the powder of the bones and marrow 
of that bull which is slaughtered in the funeral rites of a Brahmin, is a means 
of making animals invisible. 

16 The skin of a. pracaldka, filled with the ashes of one bitten by a ser¬ 
pent, is a means of making deer invisible. 

17 The skin of a serpent, filled with the powder of the tail, the dung and 
the knee-bones of an owl and a flying fbx, is a means of making birds invisible. 

18 These are the eight recipes tbr making invisible. 

19 ‘I bow to Bali, the son of Virocana and to Sambara of the 
hundred guiles, to Bhan(Jirapaka, to Naraka, to Nikumbha, as well as to 
Kumbha. 

20 I bow to Devala (and) to Narada ; I bow to Savarijii Galava. 
According to the prescription of these this great sleep has been brought 
on you. 

21 As the boa constrictors sleep, as also the camUkhalas sleep, so 
may men sleep, also those who, in the village, are curious. 

22 With a thousand vessels and with a hundred fellies of chariots, 

I shall enter this house; let the vessels remain silent, 

28-24 Bowing to Manu and tying the dog-kennels, and (bowing) to 
those wlxo are gods in the worlds of the gods and are Brahmins among 
men, to holy men who have completed their study and to ascetics on the 
Kailasa-mounta in, (bowing) to all these holy men, this great sleep has been 
brought on you. 

14 svayammftmya i et 2.2.9. — citabhasmand : this is that of the Brahmin. 

15 hhastfd is a bag made of the creature's skin, -r- pamndm : these are other than 
referred to in the next s. 

17 jdnvaathi can hardly be ‘ knee and bones * (Cs); knee-bones would appear meant. 

1 9 The spells are alearly praSvdpana-mantraB, intended primarily for thieves. Asuras 
and sages are invoked to send p^ple to sleep. 20 anuyogena : this seems to mean ‘ teach¬ 

ing, instruction, prescription 21 mmukhalah is obscure. Some creature is apparently 
meant. Meyer proposes ca milrkhal&fy ‘ and fools,' which is not convincing. 22 bhapdaka 
seems to be the same as hhdnd^ka ‘ vessel ’ in which apparently the loot is to be carried away. 
Meyer would read bhandakdndm * something for the dogs (from bhapd to bark),i.e., kennels ^ 
and understand hhdty4^k3h at the end as * dogs This is very doubtful. — daantu : the 
Farasmaipada is archaic. 28 phelakdh ‘ boxes, caskets ’ may refer to kennels ; can it 


»u5isr«. 
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25 As I go beyond, may all together go away. 

20 Q Alita, 0 Valita, hail to Manu! ’ 

27 The method of using this is : 28 After fasting for three (clays and) 
nights, one should, on the fourteenth of tlie dark half of a month with (the 
moon in) conjunction with the piMya-constellation, purchase from a Svapaka 
woman the scrapings made by 29 Placing them with 

in a basket, one should bury it in an uncrowded cremation-ground. 30 
Taking it out on the fourteenth of the next Ibrtnight and getting it pounded 
by a maiden, one should make pills out of it. 31 Then wliereyer one throws 
one pill after reciting this mantra over it, there one sends all to sleep. 

32 In this same manner, one should bury the quill of a porcupine with 
three black and three white lines in an unerowded cremation-ground. 33 
Taking it out on the fourteenth of the next fortnight, wherever one throws it 
along with ashes from the burning ground, reciting this mantra over it, one 
sends all there to sleep. 

84 ‘ I bow to Brahmani with the golden flowers and to Brahman 
with the flag of ifeusu-grass and to all the deities; and I bow to all the 
ascetics. 

35 May Brahmins come under my control, and may the Ksatriyas 
who protect the earth; may the Vai.4yas and the iSildras be ever under 
my control. 

36 Hail! 0 Amila, O Kimila, O Vayue4rS., O Prayoga, O Phakka, 
O Vayuhva, O Vihala, O Dantakataka, hail! 

37 May the dogs sleep happily, and those who, in the village, are 
curious ; and this quill of the porcupine, white in three places, is created, 
by Brahman. 

38 For, all successful men are asleep ; this sleep has been brought 
on you, up to where the end of the boundary of the village is and till the 
rising of the sun. • 

39 Hail! ’ 

40 The use of this {tnantra is as follows): 41 The quills of a porcupine 
with three white lines (should be taken); after fasting for seven (days and) 

possibly mean ‘ musjasles *? Russ* has imakaphelakOk ‘a pack of hounds26 Alite 
may be a corruption of Adite, and Valite only a name formed by analogy, 

2 S bilakha ‘a rr\ouse-like burrowing creature’ (Cs). The word literally means ‘a 
hole-digger’• 29 Russ, has ummAIrtie‘ not desecrated *. 

34-39 also contain a prasiv&pUm^mantra, 30 The names of these female spirits are 
unknown elsewhere ; the oorrect fomt of the names is also uncretain* 8S siddMh may be 
the same as siddhdrthdh (a- 40), 1 .e., successful or wealthy men, 

41 After tri^veiani , C8 supplies ddahane nikhdnayet as in s. 82. But there is no reference 
in the sequel to ‘ taking out ’ as there is in s. 33 there. Meyer supplies grhniydt or grhlivd ; 
that appears better. . — a^Mataaaihpdtam ; this means little more than that 108 sticks of 
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one should, on the fourteenth of the dark fortnight, offer into the 

sticks of khadira accumulating them to one hundred and eight, along witli 

honey and ghee, reciting this mantra, 42 Then where at the village-gate or 

the door of a house, one of these is buried, with the recitation of this mantra^ 

one sends all there to sleep. 

* 

43 VI bow to Bali, the son of Virocana and to i5ambara of the 
hundred guiles, to Nikumbha, to Naraka, to Kumbha, to Tantukaccha, 
the great Asura; 

f ■ ■ ■ , ’ 

44 (I bow) to Armalava, to Pramila, to Maiidolhka, to Ghatodbala, 
and to the service of Krs^^a and Kamsa, and to Paulo mi, the suceessfuh 

45 Consecrating with mantras^ I take the d^^ad mrikd for the sake of 
success ; may it succeed, and it does succeed ; salutation to quilhbeirigs. 


Hail! 


46 May the dogs sleep happily, and those who, in the village, are 


curious. May those who have achieved their object—the object which 
we seek^sleep happily till the rising (of the sun) after its setting, till the 
object is mine as the fruit. 

47 Hail f ’ 

48 The use of this (mantra is as follows); 49 One wh6 has fasted for four 
meals should make an offering in an uncrowded cremation-ground on the 
fourteenth of the dark fortnight, and takii^, with this mantra^ a dead ianM 
should tie (it in) a l>ag made of a hog’s snout. 50 Piercing it in the middle 
with th6/quill of a porcupine, where it is buried with this one sends 

all there to sleep. 

51 ‘ I seek refuge with Agni and the deities, the ten quarters ; and 
may all go away, may they be ever under my control. 

52 Haiir 

khadira are to be offered in the agni. Cs intei-prets sathpdia as hotna ‘ offering as oblation ’ 
and adds that the quills are to be dug out after the horna is over. Tiiat is possible, though 
there is no reference to burying and digging out, as there is in ss. 55-56 below. 

43-47 is again a prasvdpana-nmUra. 44 kr^a-kamsopacdram ‘ the service of Krsna 
and Karhsa, i.e., those who wait upon tliese two spirits ’ (Meyer). That Krsn^ and Kaihsa 
hei'e are unrelated to the heroes of the Hariva/riiia is likely, though not certain. So PaulomS 
may or my not refer to Indra’s wife. 45 siddhyattham is proposed for siddMrtham ; 
if tfie latter is ‘ mustard seeds V there is no reference to them in the prayoga that follows. 
46 Biddhdfthah refers to wealthy men in the town. ydvad asiamaydd udaya, i.e., from 
sunset to sunrise- artham neuter is tinusual; Meyer remarks that artha neuter is found 
i n the Mahdhhdratat 12.142.14. The Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata (12.140.14)^ how¬ 
ever, has aiha, not artham in that passage. It is possible to look upon ydoadaritium as an 
adjective to phalam *in which the top’I (ydvat) wealth is secured.’ 

49 caturbhaktopavdsi would mean ‘ who fasts for four meals i.e., fasts for two days, 
rather than ^abstaining from four days’ food ’ (Cs); for the latter, we would have had 
catUrStropo^iiafi \ik<i irirdtropo^itali above. * pauirlpoUalikam : pofrf means* a hog’s snout’; 
pautri seems used in the sangte sen.se. Cs reads jpofri- but unde-serstands by it * a piece of 
garment ’; Russ, understands * a bundle of pigs’ bristles ’. pottalika is an obvious drM word. 


'ItmSTffy 



M The use of this {mantra is as follows): 54 After fasting for three 
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{days and) nights, one should, on the pusya day, make an aggregateof twenty- 
one pebble-stones and offer oblations of honey and ghee (in the fire). 55 Then, 
worshipping them with incense and flowers, one should bury them. 56 
Taking them out on the nexipusya day, one should consecrate one pebble with 
this mantra and strike a door>panel with it, 57 Within four pebbles, the 
door is opened. 

58 After fasting for four meals, one should, on the fourteenth of the dark 
fortnight, make a bull out of the bone of a broken man, and should consecrate 
it with thx^ mantra. 5^ A bullock-cart with two bullocks yoked is brought 
to him. 60 Thereafter, he moves about in the sky. 61 Becoming akin 
to the sun, he penetrates everything beyond the gate-bar. 

62 ‘ Thou art possessed of the bitter strength of the pitcher-gourd 

of a Candala woman, and possessed of a woman’s organ ; hail I ’ 63 This is 

a means of opening locks and sending (all) to sleep. 

64 After fasting for three (days and) nights, one should, on thepw.9a/a day, 
sow <?/t;m-seeds in earth in the skull of a mail killed with a weapon or impaled 
on the stake, and vSprinkle them with water. 65 When grown, he should take 
them on the day itself and twist them into a rope. 66 Then, the 

cutting of it in front of bows and machines fitted with strings causes the 
snapping of (those) strings. 

67 One should fill the skin of a water-snake with the earth into which a 
woman or a man has breathed; this is a means of blocking the nostrils and 
choking the mouth. 

54 ekammMrnmpmam: cf. s. 41 above. TUough agni is not mentioned here, the 
offering otmadhu and ghrta could only be in fire. 57^ The interpi*etationin Cs * a hole four 
rfartodsin diameter is made in the door ’ seems quite unlikely. 

58 bhagmsya evidently refers to a murdered man. Meyer suggests magnasya 
* drowned ’ for it. 01 ravisagandhafi parigham ati sarvamprndti is proposed with hesitation 
and understood to mean that the person is able to move about in the sky like the sun, flying 
over tlxe bars of city-gates. \Vith sadd rmitamh sagandaparighdii sarvam bhajtdti, Cs in- 
includes this in the niantra in s. 02. But tlxe next mmtra seems addressed to the gate-bar 
or lock and has osi in the Second Person, whereas in this s., we have bhandti in tlxe Third 
Person. Russ, reads ‘ and announces everything that appears under the sun and up to the 
limit of the horision.’ Meyer in the Nachtrag ultimately agrees wifh (^>uly proposing 
bhTT^ii for bhanmi) and explains ‘ always hs loud roarer (raviranh from the frequentative of 
tu‘to cry) the full-cheeked [sagari^h) or the stinl<ihg (with sagandhat^jh^v heam above every¬ 
thing elfee *. This is far from sati.^factory. The s; appears better as a further description Of 
(Jkd^e vikt&tnaii of s. 60. 

62 -kumbhiiumba- -sdrattgkalk arc tentatively proposed for the uncertain -Ajww&If- 
iamba- and ^s&rlghafi, Meyer understands Cati(jtdl%kumh& *tlie petticoat of a Cau^alu wbman» 
as a separate Mpdmdua, ‘He also proposes parigha (for sdrfghak) md looks upon it and. 
^katuka m vocatives, i.e., ‘ o bar I you who are bitter like a Caiidala woman’s petticoat and 
like a gourd etc.’ Russ, reads ‘ o bolt, you have a sharp smelllike the skirt or milk-bucket 
of a Carulala woman.’ mndrlblHigafi : this apparently has reference to the hole in the side- 
wall iii’whicli the bar is fi.xed when the gate is closed; it may also refer to the hoop-like 
brackets fixed to the gates thi'ough which the bar is passed when the gate xs closed. 

04 iuvarih refers to a kind of pulse; 00 The idea is, when this rope i« cut in front of 
the enemies’ bows, etc., the latter have their strings cut automatically. 

07 ndsikdbandhanam (from Cs) Is preferable to -oard/mnam ‘growth’, or ‘cutting*. 
— mukhagraha refers to obstruction of the functions of the mouth. 
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I ^,, 4^^., On the foulfteenth of the dark foirtoight, one si; 

of the onettvy _ 

^wny-coloiired cow killed vtrith a weapon; fhis is a n^pi^: Of inttfing; (liiin) 

^pSpdyy'.. ^ ' ■■ ., ;■ 


, TO One who has fasted for four meals should make ah'Offenp^ on’the 
fitnnteenth of the dark fortnight and make pins out Of the hones Of a ;:mah 
impaled on the stake, Tl One of these planted in.^h dong’ or urine (i^ ah 
enemy) causes supfHfessipn of stools and ufine, plsntediin his foot-Sitep W teat 
it kills by consumption, planted in his shop, field or house, it destroys the 
sourye of his livelihood. 




72 With this same pioeedttre are explained. weiJgejS made out of a tr^ 

burnt by lightning, 

781^74 He, in wthose house the ptmamooe turned downwards, i the 
wnjpba and the kdmamadku, the hair of a monkey and the,' hone of a 
:! . bnrhan being, tied up in the garment of a corpse, are buned, or to whose 
, foot'Step one takes' it after seeing it,,- does not survive beyond tturee 
,, fortnights with his sons and wife and his wealth, y > - , 

75-76 He, in whose foot-step aw buriewi the pwmmuwt turned down¬ 
wards, the nimba, the k(hnamadhu, the «Bayaititgupt&\ and the hope of a 
human being, at the gate of the house Or army (camip) or vilWge,, or city, 
does not survive beyond three forhiights with his sons and wife and his 


"viV-: 


77 One should procure the hairs of a go4t and a monkey,, of a cAt 
add an iebneuhson, of Brahmins and Svap5kas„and of a etoyr aM 8» hssfl j 
;|i^.or|kj|e-!(o|mi,enemyJ;poun<i^d-^<^^» 

y yjy-:y.: 
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78 He, in whose foot«step are buried flowers i*emoYed from a corpse, 
fermenting stuff, the hairs of an ichneumon and the skins of a scorpion, 
& bee and a snake, becomes immediately impotent so long as that is not 
removed. 

7^ After fasting for three (days and) nights, one should, oi\ the p my a 
day, sow gunjd-i^eeds in earth in the skull of a man killed with a weapon or 
impaled on the stake, and sprinkle them with water. 80 Wiieu they have 
grown, one should cause the gtinjd-ereepeYB to be taken on the new moon night 
or full moon night when there is con junction (of the moon) with the pusya- 
constellation, and make rings out of them. 81 Vessels with food and drink, 
placed on them, are never exhausted. 

82 When a night show is going on, one should cut out the ud(fers of a 
dead cow and burn them in the flames of a lamp. 88 When burnt, he should 
grind them with the urine of a bull and smear a new jar inside (with it). 84 
When one takes it round the village leftwise, whatever butter may have been 
kept there by those (villagers), all that comes (into it). 

85 On the fourteenth of the dark fortnight when there is conjunction 
(of the moon) with the /Wj^ya-constelJation, one should insert into the viilva 
of a bitch in heat an iron signet ring. 8G One should pick it up when fallen 
of its own accord. $7 Fruits from trees come to one when called with it. 

88 Practices accompanied by mantras and medicines and those that 
are caused by illusion—with them he should destroy the enemies and 
protect his own people. 


T8 vficikdlyaki *: Cf? understands all * a variety of Scorpion % not «/i ‘ a bee ’. 

T9 It is proposed tb drop tbe ca found in the mss. after udakem. Gf. s. 64 above. 
80 mm^dalikdni ‘rings’on which vessels are placed so that they may remain steady and 
upright whether on the ground or on the head and the contents do hot spill over. 

84 esdm clearly refers to the villagers. 

85 imo lagnakasya : Cs has ‘the masculine is notintended ; hence a bitch is to be 
understood 

88 yoga maydkfkU Ca from Cs is quite necessary in place of yogamdyd- etc, of the 
mss. It provides the substantive yogdh. 
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®B FOUR 


SECTION iro COtJNTER-MEASUBES AGAINST INJURIES TO 
ONE’S OWN TROOPS 

1 Counter-mea^urevS against dimvisa and other poisons used by the 
enemy against one’s own party (should be taken as follows) : 

2 Washing water, mixed with a decoction of MesmatakUy kapittha, danti, 
dantasatha^ goji, iirlsa^ pdfciUy bald ^. syondga^ punarnavd, and SveMvarana^ 
(and) mixed with sandalwood and the blood of a female hyena, is a wash for 
the private parts of women to be enjoyed by the kii^ and an antidote against 
the poisoning of the army. 

B The powder of nmhimji, mixed with the bile of the speckled deer, the 
ichneumon, the peacock and the iguana, (and) the mixture of sindimlritay 
varana, vdnml, tandullyakay the tips oi satapamm} and pindUakciy remove the 
evil effects of a stupefying mixture. 

4 A drink of the decoction of one or of all of the roots of (the following), 
srgdlavinndy madana^ smduvdritay varana, namna, and mll% together with 
milk, removes the evil effects of a stupefying mixture. 

5 The oil of kaidarya, pdti and Sesame removes madness, when used in 
the nostrils. 

6 The mixture of priyangu and mktanidta cures leprosy. 

7 The mixture of kusfha and lodhra cures whiteness of hair and consump¬ 
tion. 

8 The powder of kataphalay dravantl and vilaiigay used as snuff, removes 
headaches. 

9 The mixture of priyangu^ manjisthly tagara, lac^juice, liquorice, turmeric 
and honey, is a means of bringing back to consciousness those who have lost 
it through rope (strangling), water (drowning), poison, beating or fall. 

14.4 

1 dUslvi^a : cf. 14.1.22. gara would refer to poisons oilier than this. 

2 sen&gdi ca : Cs construes this with the ptiioedingguhyaprak^dlmam ; it seems better, 
however, to construe it with vi^apratikdrah as in Meyer. 

3 It seems better to read -yuktam separately. — mafdrdji ; Cs reads masirdji and 
explains ‘ the blue ^ephdlikd (masl) and the royal mustard (rdji)\ mahlrdjl appears to be 
the name of a single plant. — iataparoan is ‘ a bamboo 

4 mra^ais* gaJapippaH^(CB)» 

7 pdka4o^hnah: Cs has ‘whiteness of the hair (pdku) and consumption {4om)\ 
Meyer think.s of ‘ suppuration and consumption ’ or ‘ scrofulous tuberculosis*. 

8 kafaphala ; C* reads katphala ; Meyer proposes katuphala, — nastahJ^arma is liere 
‘ use as snuff*. 

9 The mss. favour the form Cs reads tnafiji^thd^ 
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10 A measure of one akm (is the dose) for men, double for cattle and 
horses, four times for elephants and camels. 

11 And a pill made of these, with gold inside, removes (the evil effects of) 
all poisons. 

12 A pill made of jwant% 4vetd, mxkskaka and puspavanddkd (and) of 
a^vattha growing on moist soil, removes (the evil effects of) all poisons. 

13 The sound of drums, smeared with these, destroys poison ; 
by looking at a flag or a banner, smeared with these, one becomes free 
from poison. 

14 After using these remedial measures for the safety of his own 
troops and himself, he Should use against enemies poisonous smoke and 
pollution of water. ’ 


Herewith ends the Fourteenth Book of the Artlia^astra of Kautilya 
‘ Concerning Secret Practices ’ 


10 is not mentioned among the weights in 2.19. According to Cs it is equal 
to 16 wd^as. The lexicons show this measure, 

11 csdm refers to priyangu etc. of s. 9. 

12 Cf. 1.20.5. We sliOuld read ak^^ve as in that s. Cs understands pu^pa as a separate 

plant here. The woriiis apparently to be worn round the neck or the wri^. as an amulet. 

18 liptadhmjarh pafdkdm vd; perhaps it miglit be better to read lipiam dhvajatn and 
understand Ungaviparii^dfm in the case of patakdm. >— Tlie diffeience between dfivaja and 
paidkd is hardly that the former refers to the staff and the latter to the cloth, as Cs has it. 
The diffei‘cnce’ seems due to their size Or purpose. Gf. 10.6,46. 

14 visodhUmamMit^afidn t we have to supply yogdn, because -dd^axidn appears ip 
the masculine. 






B G O K F I F T E E N 

THE METHOD OF THE SCIENCE 
CHAPTER ONE 


SECTION 180 DEVICES USED IN THE (TREATMENT OF THE) SCIENCE 

1 The source of the livelihood of men is wealth, in other words, the 
earth inhabited by men. 2 The science which is the means of the attainment 
and protection of that earth is the Science of Politics, 

3 That contains thirty-two devices of treatment: topic, statement 
(of contents), employment (of sentences), meaning of words, reason for (ests* 
blishing) something, mention, explanation, advice, reference, application, 
indication, analogy, implication, doubt, (similar) situation, contrary (corollary), 
completion of a sentence, agreement, emplxasising, derivation (of a word), 
illustration, exception, one's own technical term, the prima facie view, the 
correct view, invariable rule, reference to a future statement, reference to a 
past statement, restriction, option, combination, and what is understood. 

4 The object, with respect to which a statement is made, is the topic. 
5 For instance ; ' This single (treatise on the) Science of Politics is composed 
mostly by bringing together (the teachings of) as many treatises on the Science 
of Politics as have been composed by the ancient teachers for the acquisition 
and protection of the earth.’ (1.1.1) 

15.1 

The Fifteenth Bock, in a single Chapter, explains and illustrates the various stylistic 
devices used to elucidate a scientihc subject, tantra moans a science. The SuiruUisanihim 
(Uttaratantra, Ch. 65) describes closely allied 32 tanirayuktis ; we read there * dvatrinu<ad 
yuktayo hyem tfmtrasdragave^arw, mayd samyag vinihitah 4abdanymjarthammyutdJ^.' The 
^ara&asa??ihitd{Siddhisthana, Ch. 12)enumerates 34 tantrayuktis ; the two additional seem 
to be pratyuccdra (repetition) and sambham (possibiUty). S. Vidyabhusan (Bistory of 
Indian LogiCy pp. 24-25) remarks that the tantra-yukti Vas compiled possibly in the 6th 
century B.C. to systematize debatesi Or learned assemblies. It is distinctly stated 

in the Su^utasamhiid: asadCckliprayuktdndm vdkydndmprati^edhanam, smvdkyasiddhirapi 
ca kriyate tantrayukiitah,' 

I is livelihood, i.e., means of livelihood. It may also mean Existence he., 
men’s existence on earth (Cf. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, 6 n.8). According to P Masson- 
Oursel (Ancient India, p. 106) vrtti , which is the basis of vdrttd, refers to the whole of human 
activity ; artha raises the question of ends, vdrltd that of means. The idea here is, the earth 
inhabited by men following various occupations constitutes artha; the science dealing with 
such an earth is Attha^&stra, Its main concern is, how to obtain such earth and how to 
protect it; in other words, it is the Science of Politics. Russ, renders the s.: ‘ Riches, 
valuables sustain human exivSteiice; (in the present case) valuability is land populated 
by people.’ 2 pfthivydhetc.: 

4t The illustration implies that by adkikarav^a the sub ject**matter of the entire work is 
to be understood. It may be presumed, however, that the deftnition would cover the sub¬ 
ject-matter of each of the fifteen adhikaratjMs. in the text. 
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6 A serial enumeration of tlie sections of the science is statement 
(of contents). 7 For instance: ‘ Enumeration of the sciences, association 
with elders, control over the senses, appointinent of rninisters,’and so on. 
.(EI.3)- ' / 

. 8 The arrangement of a sentence is employment (of sentences). J) For ’ ; i'|; 
instance : ‘The people, of the four twn aminias.\ (1.4.16) , 

10 That which has its limit in the word is the meaning of the word. • I* 
11 For instance: is the word. 12 ‘He who consumes in imjust 

ways the property inheritecl from the father and the grandfather is mulaham^" Il 
(2.0.21) is the meaning. , 

lf3 A reason pi'oving a thihg is the reason for {establishing) a thing. 

14 For instance : ‘ For, spiritual good and sensiual pleasures depend pn mate- 
,rial well-being/ (1.7.7) 

15 A statement in brief is m^ntion.^^^^ For instance ; ‘ Control over 
the senses is motivated by training in the sciences.^ (1.6,1) 

17 A detailed statement is explanation. 18 For instance : ‘ Absence 
of improper indulgence in (the pleasi^ires of) sound, touch, colour, taste and 
smell by the senses of hearing, touch and sight, the tongue and tlie sense of , [ 

smell, means control over the senses.’ (1,6.2) 

19 ‘ One should behave in this manner,* is advice. 20 For instance : 

v‘ He should enjoy sensual pleasures without contravening his spiritual good 
and material well-being ; he should not deprive himself of pleasures/ (1.7.8) 

21 ‘ So and so says this ’ is reference. 22 For instance ; ‘ “ He sliould 

appoint a council consisting of twelve ministers,*’ say the foliowervS of 
Manu. “ Sixteen,” say the followers of Brhaspati. “ Twenty/’ say the 
followers of Usanas. “ According to capacity,” says Kautilya,’ (1.15.47-50). 

28 Setting forth (a thing) with what is already said is application. 24 
For instance : ‘ Non-conveyance of gifts is explained by the norf-payment of 
debts.’(8.10.1) • ; 

25 Setting fortli (a thing) with wdiat is going to be said is indication. 

26 For instance : ‘ Or, by means of conciliation^ gifts, dissension and force, 
as we shall explain in (the Section on) trouhles/ (7.14.11) ‘ i 
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6 to be little more than a table of contents. 

8 vi^kyayojand seernH to ix^fcr to a syntactical arrangeinent of words so as to form a 
vsenteiice, though the illustration docs ndt give a complete sentence. The illustnjtion does 
not justify the explanation ‘ arraiigement of sentences, so as to establish a piu^ual 
between them 

21-23 The inclusion of Kautilya aniong those referred to as asau is taken tb imply that 
be liimself could not have been the author of this work. But ow is * so and so *, not ‘ some 
other person ’; and if an author has chosen to I’cfer to liimself in tlie third person, there , 
would be nothing strange in referring to himself as asau, r. b* 
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1 KAUTUJYA ARTHASASTRA 

Settinj^ forth an unknown (thing) with the help of the known is 
analogy. 28 For instance: ‘ He should, like a father, show favours to those 
whose exemptions have ceased/ (2.1.18) 

29 That which, though not stated, follows as a matter of course is 
implication. 30 For instance : * One conversant with the ways of the world 
should resort to a king endowed with personal excellences and the excellences 
of material constituents through such as are dear and beneficial (to the king).’ 
(5.4.1) 31 That he should not resort through one who is not dear and 

beneficial follows as a matter' of course. 

32 A thing with reasons on both sides is doubt. 33 For instance ; 
‘ (Should one march) against a king with impoverished and greedy subjects 
or a king with rebellious subjects?’ (7.5.12) 

34 A thing common to another topic is (similar) situation. 85 For 
instance: ‘ In a place assigned (to him) for agricultural work and so on, 
exactly as before.’ (1.11.10) 

36 Setting forth (a thing) with the help of the opposite is contrary 
(corollary). 37 For instance; ‘The opposite, as those of one displeased." 
( 1 . 10 . 12 ) 

38 That by which a sentence is completed is completion of a sentence. 
39 For instance ; ‘ And there is loss of all activity on the part of the king, as 
of a (bird) with clipped wings.’ (8.1.9) 40 There, ‘ of a bird ’ is the comple¬ 
tion of the Sentence. 

41 The statement of another, not contradicted, is agreement. 42 For 
instance : ‘ Two wings, a centre and reserves,—this is the arrangement of a 
battle-anuy according to Usanas.’ (10,0.1) 

43 The description of a speciality is emphasising. 44 For instance : 

‘ And in particular, in the case of oligarchies and of royal families having the 
character of an oligarchy, there are dissensions caused by gambling and 
destruction caused by that; hence it is the most evil among vices, as it favours 
evil men and leads to weakness in administration.’ (8.3.64) 

45 Deriving the meaning of a word through its eomponents is derivation. 
46 For instance : ‘ It throws out a person from his good, hence it is called 
vyasana^ (8.1.4) 

47 Exemplifying by means of an example is illustration. 48 For 
instance; ‘ For, going to war with the stronger, he engages as it were in a 
fight on foot with an elephant.’ (7.8.8) 

41-42 The author, however, reoogaiajes two kak^m i n addition to what is supposed to be 
approved by him. See 10.6.1. 

48 As T.8.3 shows, hasting is to be read as i n Cs for hastinaf^ of the mss. 
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49 Taking away from a rule of universal application is exception. .50 
For instance: ‘ He should always station alien troops in close proximity 
(to himself), except in case of fear of a rising in the interior.’ (9.2.6) 

51 A word, not agreed to by others, is one’s own technical term. 52 
For instance: ‘(The would-be conqueror is) the first constituent; one im¬ 
mediately next to his territory is the second; one separated by an intervening 
territory is the third.’ Cf. 6.2.13-15). 

53 A statement to be rejected is the pnn]i,a facie view. 54 For instance: 
‘ Of calamities betalling the king and the minister, the calamity of the minister 
is more serious.’ (8.1.7) 

55 A statement giving the final view on that is the cormet view. 56 
For instance ; ‘ being dependent on him ; for, the king is in the place of the 
head.’ (8.1.17-18) 

57 What is applicable everywhere is invariable rule. 58 For instance ; 

‘ Therefore, he should himself be energetically active.’ (1.19.5) 

59 ‘ This will be stated afterwards ’ is reference to a future statement. 
60 For instance : ‘ Weights and measures we shall explain in (tlie Section on) 
the Superintendent of Standardisation.’ (2.13.28) 

61 ‘ This has been stated before ’ is reference to a past statement. 

62 For instance: ‘The excellences of a minister have been stated before.’ 

(Od.7). 

63 ‘Thus and in no other way’ is restriction, 64 For instance; 
‘Therefore, he should instruct him in what conduces to spiritual and material 
good, not in what is spiritually and materially harmful.’ (1.17,33) 

65 ‘ Either in this way or in that’ is option. 66 For instance : ‘ Or, 

daughters, born in the pious marriages.’ (3.5.10) 

67 ‘In this way and in that ’ is combination. 68 For instance; 

‘ Begotten by oneself, the (son) becomes the heir to his father and kinsmen.’ 
(3.7.13) 


40 abhipluta ‘what is spread all over’ refers to a rule of genera 1 or universa 1 application; 
is‘takingaway * from it. 

51 asamita]!^ ‘ not agreed to, not accepted ; ’ pdraih would seem to refer to other 
sciences, rather than to other autliors of this science. Tlie passage given in illustration is 
found with some variations in 6.2.13-15. We have there ariprakrtifi and mitrapra- 

hrtihy not prathamd prakrHH etc. But dvifiyay trilyd and other terms are known to the text; 
cf, 7.6.1; 7.7.1; 7.18,1-2. The disoi'Cpahcy iii quotation is, however, dififtetdt to explain. 
Understanding to refer to Kautilya alone (and not to the science), Meyer thinks that the 
use of the wordprakrti for princesis aninuovation by Kaiqilya. That couldhardly be right. 

59 andgaidvek^arta differs from prade^a (s. 23) in that a future statement is not made 
applicable to a piesent case ; there is only a reference to a future discussion. Similar is the 
difference between atihrdntdoeksana (s. 01) and aUdeia (s. 23). 

68 For niyoga, vikalpa and mmuccayay cf. 9.7,73-76 above. 

64 dharmyam etc. is read here as in the actual passage, 1.17.83. 

68 svayarhjdtah is read here as in the actual passage (8.7,13) for sxmarhjdialiy which, 
however, means the same thing. 
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69 The doing of what is not expressly stated is what is understood. 
70 For instance : ‘And experts shall fix revocation in such a way that neither 
the donor nor the donee is injured.’ (8-16.5) 

71 Thus this science, expounded with these devices of a science, 
has been composed for the acquisition and protection of this world and 
of the next. " 

72 This science brings into being and preserves spiritual good, 
material welbbeing and pleasures, and destroys spiritual evil, material 
loss and hatred. 

7S This science has been composed by him, who in resentment, 
quickly regenerated the science and the weapon and the earth that was 
under the control of the Nanda kings. 


Herewith ends the Fifteenth Book of the Arthaiastra of Kaupiya 
* The Method of the Science ’ 


(Seeing the manifold errors of the writers of commentaries 
on scientific* treatises, Visniigupta himself composed the sutra as well 
as the bhasya). 

HEREWITH ENDS THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA 


70 As the actual passage shows, we ha ve to read yaiha ca for yaihamd of the 

71 parasya ca : with thispdlam is not to be understood, only avdptau, 

apparently the Science of Politics had fallen into neglect in 
the author s day. The ud^ara of 4astra or weapon seems to refer to hie ‘ raising’ it for 
striking down onenues. It could hardly moan a resurrection of the seienceof fighting. 
Meyer would intemret ^astra m ‘ the prime minister's office (from ite to rule) That does 
- Kamandaka, 1.6, refers to the fact that VisHugupta e^racted 
{t*ddadhre) the nectar of Nitil^/Stra from the vast ocean of Artha^A^tra. 

The sUnja that follows the colophon of the final Book is clearly a later addition. It 
^fers to the text as containing a siUra as well as a bhdsya on it by the same author. But 
the text contains only sUtras and no bhdsya. It is erroneous to look upon tlie titles of tlie 
prakaramfi as constituting the sUtra portion and the entire text as a bhOsya on it, as the 
^mmentators do. The fact that the author is referred to in the stanza by his personal name 

ISs“rhontvh."«L^^ soira name Kaufilya u,sed throughout in the text also raises 
uOnDts about the genuineness of the stanza. 


INDEX OE PRINCIPAL TOPICS 


Aci^ounts, checking: of, 2,7.16-40. 
i\4nitery, see Sexiial ojffences. 

Agents, secret, 1.11-12, 

Agreements, see Conventions. 
Agricultural, operations, 2.24. 

Ally, tjT[>es of, 7,9 ; calamities affecting, 
8.5.22-30 ; treatment of, 7,18.31-42. 
Anviksiki, study of, 1.2.10-12. 

Armoury, 2.5,5 ; 2,18. 

Army, excellences of, 6.1,11 ; march of, 
10.2 ; mobilisation of, 0.2.1'9; troubles 
affecting, S.5.1-18. 

Arrays for battles, 10.5.1-47 ; 10.6.1-43. 
Arrest on .suspicion etc., 4.6. 

Artisans and craftsmen, control over, 4.1. 
A^ranuis, 1.3.9-18. 

Audit and Records Office, 2.7, 


Balances (for weighing), kinds of, 2.19. 

11-28; defective,2.14.10. 

Battle-arrays, see Arrays. 

Battle, see Fighting. 

Belligerency, see Hostility. 

Betting, 8.20.13. 

Boats, 2 . 2 s. 

Boundaries, disputes eoncerning, 8.9.10- 
23, 

Buildings, regulations about construction 
of, 3.8; saleof, 8 . 9 .I- 9 . 

Calamities, natural, steps to overcome, 
4.8 ; affecting constituents of the 
State, 8. 

Camp, setting up of, 10.3. 

Capital, see City. 

Castes, mixed, 3.7.20-40. 

Cattle, care of, 2.20; trespass and damage 
caused by, 3.30.22-84. 

Census in rural areas, 2.35.1-10; in the 
city, 2.86.1-4. 

Chariots for war, 2.33.1-6 ; 10.4.15 ; 
10.5,55. 

Charms, occult, 14.3. 

Ciiele of Kings, 6.2.3 3-29. 

City, fortified, lay-out of, 2.4; adminis¬ 
tration of, 2.86. 

Coins, minting of, 2,12.24. 

Conciliation, policy of, 9.5.10 ; 9.6.21-22 ; 

9.7.68-81; 110.48-53. 

Confederacies, forming of, 7.4.19-22.; 

7.5.88-49; dealing with, 7.14.1-18. 
Conquered territory, treatment of, 13.5. 
Conquerors, types of, 12.1.10-16. 
Conspiracies, 9,5. 

Constituents of the State, 6.1. 
Conventions, non-observance of, 3.10.85- 
46. 

Corruption, see Officers. 

Cotton cloth, 2.11,115; manufacture of, 
2.28. 

Council of Ministers, 1.15.47-59. 


Councillors, appointment of, 1.15,1-46. 
Country, excellences of, 6.18. 

Cotirtesans, 2.27. 

Crimes, miscellaneous, 4.18.3-29. 
Crimihals, suppression of, 4. 
Customs-duties, 2.22.1-8. 

Custom-house regulations, 2,21. 

Dacoit gangs, rounding up of, 4.5. 
Dai^danlti, study of, 3.4.3-16. 

Death, sudden, investigation of, 4.7. 
Debts, law' of, 3.13.1-24. 

Deei'ees, writing of, 2.10. 

Defamation, see Injury, verbal. 

Defence against a confe^leracy, 7.8.1-10; 
against a strong enemy, 7.15.1-12; 
12.X-5. 

Departments, activity of heads of, 2. 
Deposits, law of, 3,12.3-7. 

Deserters who return, dealing with, 
7.6.22-41. 

Diplomatic fight, 12.1 ; 12.2.1-7. 
Disaffection, between husband and wife, 
3.3.12-39; among subjects, 7.5.19-27. 
Dissensions, policy of creating, 9.5.12-28 ; 

0.6.26-52 ; 9.7.e8-8X ; 2.10.55. 

Divifiions of space and time, 2.20. 
Documents, types of, 2.10.88-46. 

Drinks, spirituous, manufacture and use 
of, 2.25. 

Dual policy, 7.7. 

Duties, custom and excise, 2.22. 

Duties of var^s and dramas, 1.8. 

Elders, association with, 1.5. 

Elephants, care and training of, 2.31-32 
in war, 10.4.14; 10.5.54. 
Embezzlement, ways of and steps 
against, 2.8. 

Emergency affecting treasury, steps in, 

5.2. 

Enemy, types of, 6.2.16,19; outwitting 
by making agreements, 7.6 ; 7.8.11-84 ; 
7.9-12. 

Envoys, duties of, 1.16. 

Espionage, see Agents, secret. 

Evidence, law of, 3.11.25-50. 

Excise duties, 2.22. 

Exernfitions from taxes, 2.1.7-18 ; 8.9.38. 
Expeditions, preparing for, 9.1-2; gains 
from, 9.4. 

Expenditure, State, 2.6.11,28-26. 

Factories, metal, 2.12 ; forest goods, 

2.17 ; textile, 2,23. 

Ferries, 2.28. 

Fighting, kinds of, 7.6.40-41; modes of, 
10.5.53-56 ; diplomatic, 12.1; 12.2.1-7 ; 
tactical, 10.8.1-25 ; secret, 12.2-5. 

Fine®, floales of sdftosw-, 8.17.8-10, 
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s^Finei^^caiitions against, 2.B6.15-25. 

i-ratioiis for men, 2.15.43-49; for 
cattle and other animals, 2.15.51-58 ; 
2.29.43-46 ; for elephants, 2.31.13-15 ; 
for horses, 2.30.18-25. 


Force, use of, 9.0.53-.55 ; 9.7.68-81 ; 
2.10,50. 

Forcible seizure, 3,17. 

Forest produce, 2.17, 

Forts, construction of, 2.3 ; laying siege 
to and capture of, 13.3-4. . 

Fraud by artisans and craftsmen, 4.1 ; 
by traders, 4.2. 

Gambling, control of, 3.26.1-12* 

Gems, 2.11.28-42, 

Gifts, making, as a policy, 9.5.11 ; 
0.0.23-25 ; 9.7.08-81; 2.10.54 ; non¬ 
conveyance of, 3.10.1-0. 

Gold, mining and treatment of, 2.12 ; 

2.13.1-27 ; working in, 2.13.30-01 ; 2.14. 
Goldsmitlu Rbyal, 2.14. 

Government service, see Service. 
Grammatical terms, 2.10.13-21, 

Horses, care of, 2.30; in war, 10.4.13; 
10.5.33. 

Hostage, keeping of, 7,17.1-31; escape of, 
7.17.32-61. 

Hostility, policy of, 7.1.14,33 ; 7.4.5-12, 
14-17. 

Houses, see Buildings. 

Husband and wife, relations between, 
3.3-4. 


Income, secret ways of earning, 4,4 ; 
State, 2/6.1-10,17-22. 

Infantry, training of, 2.38.7-8 ; In war, 
10.4.16; 10.5.56. 

Inheritance, law of, 8v5-7. 

Inj ury, physical ,3.19. 

Injury, verbal, 3.18. 

Investigation of theft, 4.6 ; 4.8 ; of sudden 
death and murder, 4.7. 

Irrigation-works, 2.1.20-24 ; 3.9*32-38 ; 

3.10.1-2. 

Judges, concerning, 3. 

King^ calamities affecting, 8.2; daily life 
of, 1.19; excellences of, e*1.2-6 ; safety 
of person of, 1.20; 1.21 ; training of, 1. 

Kings, Circle of, 6,2.13-29. 

Labourers, conditions of work by, 3.14.1- 
11; wages of, 8.13 27-37 ; unions of, 
8.14.12-17. 

Land, acquisition of, 7.10; new settle¬ 
ment on, 2.1; 7.11. 

Law and its administration, 3. 

liay-out of the capital, 2.4. 

Legal procedure, 3.1*17-87. 

Liquor, see Drinks. 

Lost property, recovery of, 3.16.10-23. 

Madliyama king, 6.2.21 ; 7.t8.T-25. 

Magistrates, 4.1.1. 


Maidens, violation of, 4.12, 
Manifestations, supernatural, 13.1.1-10, 
March on expedition, 10.2. 

Marching, policy of, 7.1.16,35 ; 7.4.14, 

18. 

Markets, control of, 4.2. 

Marriage, law of, 3.2-4. 

Measurements of space and time, 2.20. 
Measures, capacity, 2.19.29-45. 
Metal-ores, 2.12. 

Methodof the science, 15.1. 

Mines, working of, 2.12. 

Ministers, choice of, 1.8; excellences of, 

1.9.1-2 ; secret tests for probity of, 

1 . 10 . 

Miracles’, 14.2 ; 14.3. 

Murder, investigation Of, 4.7. 

Offences, miscellaneous, 3.20-14-19 ; 

sexual,4.12 ; 4.13.30-41. 

Officers, corruption among, 2.9; offences 
by,4.0; salariesof,5.8. 

Oligarchies, see Sariighas. 

Ornaments, manufacture of, 2.14. 
Ownership, law conoeming, 3.16.29-36. 

Pacification of conquered territory, 18.5. 
palace, constnetion of, 1.20.1d3. 
Partnership, law of, 3^14.18-38. 

Passports, 2.34.1-4, 

Pastures, care of, 2.34,5*12. 

Peace, jioUcy of, 7.1.13,32; 7*3. 

Pearls, 2.11.2-27* 

Pledges, law^ concerning, 3,12.8-17. 

Police officers, 4.1.1. 

Policy, six measures of, 7.1.6-19. 
Post-mortem examination, 4.7*1-13. 
Power, threefold, 6.2.33; 9.1.2-16. 
Practices, secret and miraculous, 14. 
Precious stones, 2.11.28-42. 

Prices, regulation of, 2.16.V10; 4.2.28-36. 
Prince, in disfavour, 1.18 ; treatment of, 
.1.17. 

Frispners, m altreatment of, 4.9.21 -27 • 
Procedure, law of, 3.1.1'J-37* 

Property, sale of, 3*9.1-9; see Lost 
•property. 

Prostitutes, see Courtesans. 

PuniS^himmts, capital, 4.11; corporal, 
4.10. 

Purohita. f £9.9-11, 

Purchase, discission of, 8.15.9-18. 

Quiet, staying, policy of, 7.1.15,34 ; 

7.4.2-13. 

Rainfall, 2.4.5-10. 

Rain-gauge, 2.6.7* 

Ransom, see Redemptions. 

Rations, .see Food-rations. 

Rear, attacks in the, 7.13. 

Records, 2.7.1-2. 

Redemptions from corporal punishments, 
4.10. 

Remarriage of women, 3,4*24-42. 

Remedies, destructive and harmful, 

14.1 ; 14.2, 
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ipublicg, see Saihghas. 

Revenue, State, 2.<|. 

Revolts, 9.3. 

Rule, preservation of dynastic, 5.6. 
Rulersliip, abnormal, 8.2. 

Salai 108,5.8. 

Sale, rescission of, 8.15.1-8 i without 
ownership, 3.16.10-28. 

Sales-agents, 3.12.25-82. 

Saihghas, subjugation of, 11.1 
Sandalwood and fragrant substances, 
2.11.43-72. 

Seasons lor expedition, 9.1.84-52. 
Sediioible persons, 1.14. 

Seizure by force, 8.17. 

Senses, control of, 1.6. 

Service, State, seeking and retaining, 
5,4; 5.5. 

Settlements, new, 2.1. 

Sexual offences, 4.12 ; 4.18.30-41. 
Shelter, seeking, policy of, 7.1.17,86 ; 7.2. 
Shipping, control of, 2i28, 

Silk and allied cloth, 2d 1.102-114. 

Silver, w orking in, 2-14. 

Skins, 2.11.78-96. 

Slander, see Injury, verbal, 

Slaughter of animals, 2.26. 

Slaves, law concerning, 8.18,1-25. 

Sons, different kinds of, 8.7.4-19. 
Sovereignty, continuity of, 5^6. 

Spells, magical, 14.8. 

Spies, see Agents, secret. 

Stores, State, 2.5 ; 2.15. 

Stratagems againat an attacking enemy, 
12.2,3,4,,5. 

Striditana, 8.2.14-87. 

Succession to riilersUip, 1.17.58-58; 
5.0.88-48. 

Superintendents, activity of, 2. 

Taxes during emergencies, 5,2.2-80. 
Terrains suitable for lighting, 10.4,1-12. 
Territory, see Country, Land. 

Tests of integrity, 1.10. 

Textiles, manufacture of, 2.28.8-10. - 
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Thefts, investigation of, 4.6 ; 4.8. 
Tortures for eliciting confession, 4.8. 
Trade in State goods, 2.10. 

Traders, control Over, 4.2. 

Training of the ruler, 1. 

Traitors (Treasonable persons), dealing 
with, 5.1. 

Transactions, valid and invalid, 8.1.2-16. 
Treasuie-trove, finding of, 4.1.51-55. 
Treasury, »-e{>lenishment of, 5.2. 

Treaties, kinds of, 7.3.?2-36 ; 7.6.4-18. 
Tricks for destroying an attacking enemy, 
12.5; for recovering entrusted articles, 
8.12,35-51 ; for replenishing the treasury 
5.2.31-08. 

Troubles affecting the State, 8.4; froni 
iiostile elements and enemies, 9.6. 

Udasina king, 6.2.22 ; 7,18.25-27. 
Unions of worknien, 8.14.12-17. 

Varnas, 1.8.5-8. 

Vartta, study of, 1.4.1-2. 

Vassals, conduct appropriate to, 7.15.21- 
80 ; treatment of, 7,16. 

Vedas, study of, 1.3. 

Vices of man, 8.8, 

War, preparations for, 9.1-2; see also 
Fighting. 

Water-rate, 2.24.18. 

Water-works, see Irrigation-works. 
Weapons, 2.18. 

Weighing machines, 2.19.11-28. 

Weights, 2.19.8-10 

Wife, offences by, 8.8.10-82; 8.4.1-23; 

maintenance of, 3.3.8-5. 

Witnesses, evidence by, 8.11.14-37. 
Woman’s property, see Stridhana. 
Woollen cloth, 2.11.97-100, 

Workmen, see Labourers. 

Writing, defects of, 2.10.57-62; excel¬ 
lences of, 2.10.6-12. 

Varn, l^l^pufdcture of, 2.28. 
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